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CHAPTER LXXVI 


From THE PEACE oF ANTALKIDAS DOWN 
TO THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS 


by Sparta 
Peace or convention of Antalkidas. 
Its import and character. Separate 
Pattnerahip between Sparta “and 
ersia 


‘Degradation in the form of the con= 


vention—a fiat drawn up, issue 
and enforced, by Persia 
Gradual loss of Pan-Hellenic dignity, 


fand increased submission. towards 
Persia as a means of purchasing 
Penian help-—on the part ofS 
Her first, application before the Pelo- 
Tennesian wary subsequent applica. 
pene aniship be Sparta 
ive. partnership between 
and Persia againet Athens, after the 
‘Athenian catastrophe at Syracuse. 
Athens is ready to follow her 


bat 
How Sparta ‘became hostile to Persia 
aitie 





after Phe. battle of 
The Persian force ‘Athens 
against her, and breaks up her 
maritime empire. 

No excuse for the subservience of 
Sparta to the Pessians—she was 
probably afraid of a revived Athe- 

nileise Eyed i to Rosen d 

parta, next by the ot 
leading states." Evidence that Hel- 
enic independence was not destined 
to last much longer: s+ 
of universal auton¢ 
popular to the Grecian ear 
carried out. 

‘The Spartans never intended to grant, 
nor ever teally granted, general 
autonomy. They used the promise 
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asa means of increased power to 


themselves * 
Immediate point made against Corinth 


and Thebes—isolation of Athens 





Desent of Evagorascandition ‘the 


island of Cyprus 

Greek princes of Salamis are dis 
possessed by a Phoenician dynasty . 

Evagoras de nes the Phoenician, 
and becomes despot of Salamis 

Able and beneficent. government of 

HEE to fees Minti 
Gyprismhe ooks to the aid of 

u A 

Relations of Evagoras with Athens 

during the closing year of the Pelo- 


Rvagoras at war with the ‘Persiins— 
pe eer 
and from Egypt—he is at first very 

opuccenful, 400 ae even to capture 

Seruggle of” Eyagoras e the 
whole force ene Pent cupie 

after the peace of Antalkidas 

Oras, after a ten years’ war, is 
ced, bu obtaina tn honourable 
‘mainly owing to t 

Between ‘the two “satrape ‘ely 

commanding 

Assassination of Eons ‘as well a 
of his son Paytagoras, by an eunu 

Nikos, Pug Enea, s, bec: 
Ihab sen of comes 

Condition of the Asiatic Greeks after 
being transfered to Persia auch 

om “he onan liana sao 
reat power gain roug! 
the peace of Antal ‘She be- 
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viii 
comes practically mistress of Corinth, 
‘and the Corinthian isthmus. Miso- 


Theban, tendencies of Sparta 
especially of Agesilaus . 

Sparta organised anti-Theban oligar- 
chies in the Brotian cities, with a 
Spartan harmest in several, "Most 
of the cities seem to have 
Ervoarablete Thebes, though Orcho- 
menus and Thespize were adverse. 

The Spartans resiore Plates. Former 

ct of Sparta towards Piateea 

Motives of Sparta in restoring Platzea, 
‘A politic step, as likely to sever 





‘Taebes from Athens 

Plaza ‘becomes = dependency 
gutrect of Sparta, Rot ot 
to prevent the tution 


ohh Betas federation 
Spartan policy at this time directed by 





a it of Agesilaus, 
oppoted by bis colleague Agesipolis 

Oppeesive Behaviour of the Spartana 

towards Mantineia. yuire 


thgvalls of the city To be de 





‘molished . 
Agesipol Blockades "the ‘city, a1 
forces it to surrender, taming 
‘the river Oj he Man- 






to break up their 


SrCeaed Ling Pausesiaa 
Mantineia is pulled down and dis- 
tributed into five villages 
High+handed despotism of Sparta 
toads, Mantoee sgl partiality: 
mnophon 
Mischievous influence of Sparta, dur- 
ing this period of her ascendency, in 
decomposing the Grecian world into 
the smallest fragments. 
The treatment of Mantineia was only 
‘one among a series of other acts of 
ive intervention, committed 


towards her various allies 


Return of the philo-Laconian exiles in 
the various cities, as partisans for the 
purposes of Sparta—case of Phlius . 

(competition of Athens with Sparta for 
‘ascendency at sea. Athens gains 
Eround, and gets together Some 
rudiments of a maritime confederacy 

ldgas entertained by some of the 
‘Spartan leaders, of acting 
SR Periane for the resote ofthe 
Asiatic Greeks—Panegyrical Dis- 
course of Isokratis . 

State of Macedonia and Chalkidike— 


of Macedonian power during 
Seas years of the Peloponnesian 
Perdildkas and Archelaus—energy and 
ability ofthe latter. z 
Contrast of Macedonia and ‘Athens . 
Succeeding Macedonian _ kings — 
‘Orestta ‘Aeropns, Pausanias, Amyn- 
tas. Assassination frequent’ « 
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Amyntas is expelled from Macedonia 
by the Illyrians—he makes over 
much of the seacoast to the Olyn- 

confeder 

Cialelusns of Olyachus they’ tke 

their protection the Macedonian 

cities on the coast, when Amyntas 

Tuns' away. before the Ill 

Commencement of the Olyathian 

geal and eral pratiples on which 

‘and liberal on w 
ithe confederacy’ was framed from 
the beginning.” Accepted willingly 
by the “Macedonian” and” Gres 
facedoniaa cities . 

The Olynthians extend their’ con 
federazy among the Grecian cities in 
Ghalkidi Thrace shel Mberal prox 
cedure—several cities join—o 
cling to their own autonomy, but 
are afraid of open resistance - 

Akanthus | and pac resist the 
Bopesten, | Giynthus “mznaces 

ry ciea woe Spertan iervea: 
tion against her 

‘Speech of Kleigenés ‘the Akanthian 
penny, at Sparta 

from Amyntas at Sparta’ 

Tie Laccdemontana ond thet ale 
vate aid to the Akanthians against 
Olynthus. 

Anxiety of the Aianthians for instant 
intervention, ‘The Spartan Kuda- 
midas is sent against Olynthus at 
once, with such force as could be 
fot feady,. He checks the career of 

prego ee of Kx das, 

other of Kudamidas, re: 

mains behind to. collect fresh force, 
tnd march to join his brother in 
Thrace, He passes through the 
‘Theban territory and near Thebes « 
ied ‘of Leontladés and the 
hilo-Laconian party in Thebes, to 
Betray the town and citadel’ to 

The oppostngleaders—“Leoitiadés and 
36 iers—) 
teothias Overs both Polemarchs, 
Leontiadés contrives the 
introduces Phorbidas into 
meia . : 

Leontiadés overawes the Senate, and 
‘rrests Ismenias; Pelopldas and the 
Keading fends of Tsmenias go into 


Phorbidas in the Kadmeia—terror and 
aabbplasion at Thebes» 
clings at at im- 
ip Sara: gret 























portance of the acquisition to Spar. 
tan interests 

Displeasure at Sparta more pret ended, 
than real, against Pho-bidas: Age- 
silaus defen: 





Leontiadés st Sparta—his humble 
Botestations and assurances — the 
‘phors decide that they will retain 
the Kadmeia, but at the same time 
fine Pheehidas . 5 
‘The Lacedemonians cause Ismenias to 
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te tried and pat to death. Iniquity 
of this proceeding z 
Vigorous action of the” 
inst Olynthus- 
eee Sars tars tee, including 
a.considerable Theban contingent. 


Derdas co-operates with him. 
Strenuous reastance of the Olynihians 
—excellence of their cavalry. 
‘Teleuting being at ft scons and 
having become overconfident, wus 
do & torrie detent from the Dyn 
thians ander the wale of tes ety 
polis is sent to Olynthus from 
with a reisforcement. “He 
Paybindes “sueceeds” Ay 3 
polis ad 
igs, eoeeees, Maes eet 
fo submission —eatinction. of the 
Olynthian federation, Olynthus 
the other cities are led as 


allies of S; 
ef done’ by ‘Sparta to 





Great el & 
Greece by thus crushing Olynthus . 
td of, 5 “4 with the 
government of Phius. The Phli- 
asian government favoured by Age- 
sipolis, persecuted ty Agesilaus 
wus’ marches. an arm 
iua—reduces the seem by Bioce 
ade, after a long resistance. 
‘Lacedaemonians occupy the as 
lis, naming = Council of 1 
Hundred as govertors . . 
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From THE SusyuGation of OLynTHUS 


BY THE LACEDAMONIANS DOWN 


TO 


‘THR ConGRESS AT SPARTA, AND 


Partiat Peace, If 371 B.C. 


Great ascendency of Sparta on land in 
379 B.C. 
Sparta is now feared as the ‘great 
"despot of Greece—her confed 
the Persian king, and wit 
strong Lompleor otis tbe Lysias, 
tro of the rhetor 
expressed at the Olympic festival of 





By BG snl ale S 
Demonstration agains the Syracusan 
despot Dionysius, a: that festival 





Besscyrioal ection of Leckent, ig 

nsure upon oun 

the phile-Laconian Xenophon. 

His manner of marking the point of 
Sensi i 3 Bae —tromn Spar 
tan isgrace . 

Thebes me “Eeonindta and the 

ilo-Spartan_ oligarchy, c 

Board gre athe ieuieelae 
oppressive and tyrinnical govern- 


Discontent at THebes, though under 
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compression, Theban exiles at 
Athens. 

The Theban exiles at Athens, ‘after 
waiting some time in hopes of a 
rising at Thebes, resolve to begin a 

movement themselves. 
Pelopidas takes the lead—he, with 
Mélion and five other exiles, inder- 
the 


Plans of Phyllidas for admitti 
conspirators into Thebes and the 
government-house—he invites the 
lemarchs to a banguet a + 
nearly fr 
sechient wie prevented Chlidon 
from delivering his message. 
Pelopidas and Melion get secretly into 
‘Thebes, and conc themselves in 
the house of Charon, Sudden sum- 
mons sent, by the polemarchs to 
Charon. Charon his son in 


the hands of Pelopidas as a hostage 
—warning to the polemarchs from 
‘Athens—th : 


leave it unread . 





Legniaces and Hypaits are alain in 
their houses. 

Phyllidas opens ihe prison, and sets 

the prisoners. Epamincndas 

and any | ‘other citizens spp in 
arms. 

Uiirerel joy among | “the Sitieets 

e ensuing morning, wi 
yin the matter place Pelopdas, 
in the market- 

Mellon and Charon ate named the 
first Bocotarchs. = + 


Aid to the tors from private 
fympathisers in Attica,“ Alarm of 
e in the Kadmeia—they 


paopidas and the Thebans propa 
jas and the The! te 
pon the Kadmeia—the’ Laceda=- 
onan garrison expilate ad are 
Thebans ae pe me cares he orine 
to go away slong with theme The 
ost who surrendered the Kad- 
meia is put to death bythe Sj 
Powerful sensation luced 


x ny this 
incident” throughout’ the Grecian 


Ie alters the balance of power, anid the 
tenure of Spartan empire 

Indignation in Sparta at the revolution 
‘of Thebes—a Spartan army sent 
forth at once, under King Kleom- 
Drogas, He ‘retires from Baotia 
without achieving anything. 

Klcombrotus passes by the Athenian 
frontie—alarm at _Athens—con- 
demnation of the two Athenian 
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gxnerals who, had, favoured the 

ent idas 

Attempt of Spuodclas from ‘Thespist 
to surprie the Peireus bya night 
march. He fails. 

Different constructions put upon this 
aempt and upon the character of 


‘Alarm and wrath ‘produced at Athens 
by the attempt of Sphodrias. The 
Lacedumonian envoys at Athens 

opfeed: bat dismissed. it 
rial of rias at Sparia. He 
maauel, pathy treagh the rt 
vate favour and sympathies of 











ae of Spartan with Athenian 
The dileriins declare war agains 

je Athenians declare war 
ria, and contract alliance with 


Reet of Athens Ye form a new 
‘maritime confederacy, like the Con- 
federacy of Delos. Thebes enrolls 
herselfasamember. 

Athens sends round envoys to the 
‘islands in the Afgean. Liberal 
inciples on which the new con 

leracy is formed. The Athenians 
formally renounce all pretensions to 
their lost properties out of Attica, 
and engage to abstain from future 
Kleruchies . 

Envoys sent round by Athens—Cha- 
‘Drlas, Timotheus, Kallistratus 


Service of Iphikratés in Thrace after 
the peace 


of Antalkidas. He marries 





i eee 
ee aan ain the islanders 
into confederacy with Athens. 
‘of the new confederates as: 
‘Sembled at Athens—votes (or war on 
alarge scale. 

Members of the confederacy were at 
first willing and harmonious—a fleet 
isequipped 

‘New property-tax imposed ‘at Athens, 
‘The Solonian census 

‘The Solonian census retained, in the 
main, though with modifications, at 
the restoration under the archonship 
of Eukleidés in 403 Bc. 

Archonship of Nausinikus in 78 n.c, 

New census and schedule then 
reduced, of all citizens worth 2g 
inge and upwards, distributed into 

Classes, and entered for a fraction of 
their total property ; each class for 
a different fraction « 

All metics, worth more than 25 mine, 
were registered in the schedule; all 
in one class, each man for one-sixth 
this property. Aggregate schedule 

‘The Symmories—containing the 1200 
wealthiest citizens—the 300 wealth- 
iest, leaders of the Symmor Z 
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Citizens not wealthy enough to be 
included in the Symmories, still 
entered in the schedule and liable to 
property-tax. Purpose of the Sym- 
mories—extension of the principle 
to the trierarchy 

Enthusiasm at ‘Thebes in defence of 
the new government and against 
Sparta. Sparta. Miltary training — the 


pecteae, 
ff previous character and training— 
‘musical and intellectual, ag well as 
sgynnastic. Conversation with philo- 
Sophers, Sokratic as well as 

Hfe cloquence—his unambleious dis. 
position gentleness of his political 
Tesentments 

Conduct of Epaminondas at the 
“Theban revolution of 379 B.c.—he 
acquires influence, Pelopi- 
das in the miltary organisation of 
the city . 

us marches to attack ‘Thebes 
‘vith the full force of the Spartan 
confederacy—good system of de- 
fence adopted by Thebes—aid from 

Athens utter Chabrias © 
gesilaus retires, leaving Phosbidas in 
Command at" Thespie —desultory 
warfare of Phebidas against Thebes 
—he is defeated and slain. Increase 
of the Theba stength in Boro, 
pxgninot the phils Spertan oligarchies 
inthe Baoan cities. 

Second expedition of Agesilaus into 
Boeotia—-he gains no decisive ad- 
vantage. The Thebans acquire 

ter and greater strength. Age- 
Silaus retires—he is disabled by a 

Klconbrots “Sonducts the 
leombrotus conducts 
force to invade is the Spartan 
stopped by Mount Kitheron, hat 
unable to get over the he 
Feies without reaching Bastin 

Resolution of Sparta to equip a 
fleet, under the admiral Pol fain 
‘Aibcolans send ‘cut, eet under 
Chabrias—victory of Chabrias at 
sea near Naxus, Recollection of 
the battle of Arginusee ss 

Extension of the Athenian maritime 
confederac 
victory of e 
drourswavigation n of Peloponnesus by 
‘Timotheus with an Athenian fleet— 








in consequence of the, 
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Financial difficulties of Athens 
She becomes jealous of es 
Strength ‘of "Thebes —sten 
victorious progress 
z ‘Progre el 


of 





caly aad 


Pelopidas at Tegyra over 


Victor 
the monians, . ee 
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120 
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‘The Thebans expel the Lacedzmo- 

lane cut of all Baotia, except 
nus—they reorganise 
Beeotian federation . 

They invade Phokis—Kleombrotus i 
‘sent thither with an army for de- 
fence—Athens makes a separate 
peace with the nians: 

Demand mae upon the Lacedscmo- 
nians from Thessaly, for aid to 


eaten of ie 
Pharsiius ‘applies to 
‘Sparta for aid arti 
‘Jason of Phera—hs energetic charac. 
ican ormidale power 
is prudent dealing wit ‘mas | 
‘The  Lacedemonians find. themselves 
tunable to spare any nid for Thessaly 
—they dismiss Polydamas with a 
Fefusal. He comes to terms ‘with 


fase whe ‘becomes Tagua of 


Evidence, of the, decline. of Spartan 
ower during thelast eight years 
Peace oe Athens and Sparta— 
broken off almost immediately. The 

Lacedzmonians declare war 
and resume their plans upon 
thus and Korkyra. 
monian armament under Mna- 
sippus, collected from all the con- 
mufeterates invades Korkyra 
inasippus’ besieges the city—hig! 
cultivation of the adjoining lands . 
‘The Korkyrzans blocked up in the 
eyes intercepted — want 
‘no hope of safety except in 
from Athens, Reinforcement 
arrives from Athens—large Auienian 
fleet preparing under Timotheus 
Mnasippus becomes careless and in- 
solent from over-confidence—he 
offends his mercenaries—the Korky- 
eans make a successful sally 
peng detested ar 
\¢ city supplied wit . 
pproach of the Athenlan reinforce: 
AtEm tiyperaeney succesor of 
8, conveys away the arma- 
mae et, ening ving his sick and much 
property behind 
‘Tardy anil ‘of the Athenian fleet— 
it is commanded not by Timotheus, 
‘Dut by Iphikratés—causes of the 
delay—preliminary voyage of Timo- 
theus, very long protracted 
Discontent at Athens, in consequence 
of the absence of Timotheus—dis- 
tress of the armament assembled at 
Kalauria—Iphikratés and  Kallis- 
tratus accuse Timotheus. Iphikratés 
named admiral in his place’. 
Return of Timotheus—an accusation 
is entered against bim, but trial is 
pompous’ ‘until the return of Iphi- 
from Korkyra . 
Rapid and energetic movements of 
Tphikratts towards Korkyra—his 
excellent management of the voyage. 
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On reachin, lenia, he learns 
ggeeteam! 
orkyra . 


from 





He goes on to Kerigra, and capt captures 


‘Surprise the ten 
peed Dionysia tothe to the aid 
of Sparta . 135 


Iphilratés in want of money—he sends 


home Kallistratus to Atheas—he 
finds work for his at _Kor- 





Keyra he obtains funds by service in 
Fivourable ‘cone of public opiaion at 
‘Athens, in consequence of the suc 


cess at Korkyra—the trial of Timo- 
theus went off easily—Jason and 
Alketas come to support, him—his 
‘quaestor is condemned to death. 137 


‘Timotheus had been guilty of delay, 


not justifable under the circum: 
stances—though acquitted, his reput- 
ation suffered—he sccepts com- 
mand under Persia. +138 
Sf hee det 4 
quence of her defeat at 
Hid of the triumphant cation of 
Iphikratés. ‘They are 
mayed by earthquakes See 
fie signe s—Heliké and Bura are 
rig by ancarthquake =. 140 
ans again send Antaikidas 
Penis to sue for a fresh inter- 
weatienthe Persis 





differences ar 


Athens disposed towards peace | 142 


para, and had 
flocs of Thetes ss i 
suivocal position of the restored 
Plata, now that the Lacedsemo- 
thad_ been expelled from 
Bestia ne Beenie Uy 10 
funde Athens to incorporate 


vith Attica = 43 
‘The Thebans forestall this negotiation 
by scizing Plata, and expelling the 


inhabitants, who again take refuge 

at Athens. ib, 

feeling excited in Athens 
the Thebans, om account of 

icc _desings wid, Wiates “and 

i Plataic discourse of 

ieee 4s 


Increased tendency of the ‘Athenians 


towards peace with Sparta—Athens 
and the Athenian confederacy give 
totie to Thebes, General egress 


for at Sparta 
‘Athenian envoys 
Nas, Autokits, Kaiser x48 





Kallistratusand his policy. 1b. 
He proposes that Sparta and Athens 


shall divide between them the head- 
ihip lof Greece Spares on 

Athens at tearecognising ieee 

autonomy. 49 


Peace is concluded.” Auionomy of 


xii 
each cit be ised Spain 
5 , 
fo" withdraw " ber ‘harmosts and 


gvivone  e e 850 
Onths exchanged, Sparta’ takes the 
‘oath “for herself and her allies. 
Athens takes it for herself: her 
allies take it after her successively. #3. 
The oath proposed to the Thebans, 
Epaminondas, the ‘Theban envoy, 
insists taking the oath in the 
tame othe, Barstan ‘federation 
‘Agesilaus and the Spartans require 
that he shall ‘take it’ for ‘Thebes 


Daring and emphatic speeches de- 
lirered by Epaminondas in the con- 
gress—protesting against the over- 
Mreening pretensions ofS He 

laims recognition of t 
fneeiturions of Bastia, with Thebes 

I a president of hs Satori - 15t 

Indignation of the Spartans, and espe 

Cally of Agesilanr brief questioes 

Sacbaiged --Thsebesis exctocied froin 
treaty. eee H52 

General including ** 


Athe ‘Sparta, 
a ached aloe ie pacluded | 152 
jupaicon pesos at Ae 
T Desai i her to make Leet nee 1S4 

Ea of the peace-—compelcry an 

indefcasible "confederactes are re 
nounced—voluntary alliances alone 
Rast polit in delate between Agesi- 

th debate between Agest 
laus'andEpaminondas.. 155 
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Bartz or Levers nn 1rs 
Consequences 


Measures for executing the stipulations 
cyimade atthe congress of Spar. 136 
fiolent impulse of the Spartans against 
Thebes. . * * . ea: 
King Kleombrotus is ordered to march 
into Bootia, out of Phokis . . i 
He forces the defences of Borotia, and 
‘encampsatLeuktra. . 
Epaminondas and tie Thebans at 
‘Peuktra—discouragement in the ; 
Mey. ss a ke aL ae 
New order of batile adopted by Epa 
mipondats eee 89 
Confidence of the Spartans and of 
Kleombrotus . + ee ho 
BattleofLeuktra’ . .) adr 


57 


the burial-truce . ne i 
Grants rise, and faeeeee ebration 
Rng,” Produced throughout 

Greece by'the ‘Theban victory. 364 
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Effect of the news at Sparta—heroic 
self-command .  . + + 165 


Difference of Athens and Sparta— 
‘Athens, equal in active energy. 157" 
Reinforcements sent from 
Proceedings in Boeotia after the battle 
of Leukira, The Theban victory 
not well received at Athens . 
Jason of Phere arrives at Leultra— 
the Spartan army retires from 
Becotia under capitulation. . 170 
‘Treatment of the defeated citizens on 
reaching Sparta—suspension of the 


Wis we kD 
Lowered tstimation ‘of Sparta in 


restige of military supe- 
riority lost| ee ee 73 
Extension of the power of Thebes. 
Treatment of jomenus and 
Thespiz 





te 
Rilief to Thebes bythe death of Jason 7” 
satisfaction in Greece. sth 
Proceedings in Peloponnesus after the 
defeat of Leuktra. Expulsion of the 
Spartan harmosts and dekarchies . 178 
Stytalism at Argos—violent intestine 
feud. e889 
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PART II 


HISTORICAL GREECE 
(Continsed) 


CHAPTER LXXVI 


FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE 
SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA 


Tue peace or convention? which bears the name of Antal- 
kidas, was an incident of serious and mournful import in 
Grecian history. Its true character cannot be better described 
than in a brief remark and reply which we find cited in 
Plutarch. “Alas for Hellas (observed some one to Agesilaus) 
when we see our Laconians medising !”.—“ Nay (replied the 
Spartan king), say rather the Medes (Persians) daconising.” 2 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. Both 
were perfectly true. The convention emanated from a sepa- 
rate partnership between Spartan and Persian interests. It 
was solicited by the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by 
him to Tiribazus on the express ground, that it was exactly 
calculated to meet the Persian king’s purposes and wishes—as 
we learn even from the philo-Laconian Xenophon.’ While 
Sparta and Persia were both great gainers, no other Grecian 
state gained anything, as the convention was originally framed. 


2 It goes by both names; Xenophon more commonly speaks of 4 elphyy 
—Isokiats ofalewehwan sical 8 

Though we say the of Antalkidas, the Greek authors say 4 én? 
*Avradxidov-elphrn: 1 do not observe that they ever phrase it with the 
genitive case AvtaAxitov simply, without a preposition. 

1 Plutarch, Artaxerxés 5 c. 23 (compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 23 5 and his 
Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 213 B). ‘O ud yap ’AynolAaos, mpbs Tb» elmévra— 
Bed ris EAAdBos, Srav pndlCoverw jyiv ol Adewves!. . . MaAAov, elxev, of 
MiBor AaxwrtCovar. 

4 Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 14. 
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But after the first rejection, Antalkidas saw the necessity of 
conciliating Athens by the addition of a special article provid- 
ing that Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros should be restored to 
her! This addition seems to have been first made in the 
abortive negotiations which form the subject of the discourse 
already mentioned, pronounced by Andokidés. It was con- 
tinued afterwards and inserted in the final decree which 
Antalkidas and Tiribazus brought down in the King’s name 
from Susa ; and it doubtless somewhat contributed to facilitate 
the adherence of Athens, though the united forces of Sparta 
and Persia had become so overwhelming, that she could hardly 
have had the means of standing out, even if the supplementary 
article had been omitted. Nevertheless, this condition un- 
doubtedly did secure to Athens a certain share in the gain, 
conjointly with the far larger shares both of Sparta and Persia. 
It is however not less true, that Athens, as well as Thebes,? 
assented to the peace only under fear and compulsion. As 
to the other statés of Greece, they were interested merely in 
the melancholy capacity of partners in the general loss and 
degradation. 

‘That degradation stood evidently marked in the form, origin, 
and transmission of the convention, even apart from its sub- 
stance. It was a fiat issued from the court of Susa; as such 
it was ostentatiously proclaimed and “sent down” from thence 
toGreece. Its authority was derived from the King’s seal, and 
its sanction from his concluding threat, that he would make 
war against all recusants. It was brought down by the satrap 
Tiribazus (along with Antalkidas), read by him aloud, and 
heard with submission by the assembled Grecian envoys, after 
he had called their special attention to the regal seal.® 


1 The restoration of these three islands forms the basis of historical trath 
in the assertion of Isokratés, that the Lacedzmonians were so subdued by 
the defeat of Knidus, as to come and tender maritime empire to Athens— 
(éAbeiv Thy &pxhv Béboorras) Orat. vii. (Areopagit.) s. 74; Or. ix. (Evagor.) 
s. 83. But the assertion is true respecting a later time ; for the Lacedae- 
monians really did make this proposition to Athens after they had been. 
enfeebled and humiliated by the battle of Leuktra ; but not before (Xenoph. 
Hellen. vii. 1, 3). 

2 Diodor. xiv. 111. 

* Xen. Hellen, v. 1,30, 31. “Qar’ ened mi nev 6 TiplBaCos wapdivas 
tTovs BovAopué vous bwaxotcat, hy BagiAcds eiphryy xataxéuro, Taxéws 
advres rapeybrovro. "Exel 8 LuviAdoy, ewidelias § Tip(Batos Td Baci~ 
Adws onpeia, dveylvucne 72 yeypaupevar ele dt Gde 

*Apraképins Bartdeds voulCer Bleacoy, ras urv dv 7h ’Aola whAeis fav. 
rod elvat, nad rav vhowy KraCopevds xal Kémpov- rds Be BAAas EAAM Bas 
wéAcis al pixphs nal peydAas, abtoysuous elvat, tAhy Afuvov, Ka) “IuBpov ad 
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Such was the convention which Sparta, the ancient president 
of the Grecian world, had been the first to solicit at the hands 
of the Persian king, and which she now not only set the ex- 
ample of sanctioning by her own spontaneous obedience, but 
even avouched as guarantee and champion against all op- 
ponents ; preparing to enforce it at the point of the sword 
against any recusant state, whether party to it or not. Such 
was the convention which was now inscribed on stone, and 
placed as a permanent record in the temples of the Grecian 
cities ;1 nay even in the common sanctuaries—the Olympic, 
Pythian, and others—the great foc’ and rallying points of Pan- 
Hellenic sentiment. Though called by the name of a conven- 
tion, it was on the very face of it a peremptory mandate pro- 
ceeding from the ancient enemy of Greece, an acceptance of 
which was nothing less than an act of obedience. While to 
him it was a glorious trophy, to all Pan-Hellenic patriots it 
was the deepest disgrace and insult.2 Effacing altogether the 
idea of an independent Hellenic world, bound together and 
regulated by the self-acting forces and common sympathies 
of its own members—even the words of the convention pro- 
claimed it as an act of intrusive foreign power, and crected the 


Zrtpou, rabras 34, Lowep rd apxaioy, elvar "ACnralur, ‘Oxdrepor 2 rabray 
thy dptyqvy ph ddxovra, robdrots dye wodenhow, werd Tav tabrda 
Bovropérwy, xal weCf xal nara bdraccay, Kal vavel Kal xphuacw. 

1 Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 211. Kal rabras quas hydynacey (the 
Persian king) év orfAais Aidlvas dvaypdyavras dv rois kewois ray lepav 
Avabeivar, word nddArov vpbeaser Tov dv vals udxess yryvopbrwy. 

The Oratio Panegyrica of Isokratés (published about 380 B.c., seven 
years afterwards) from which I here copy, is the best evidence of the feel- 
ings with which an intelligent and patriotic Greek looked upon this treaty 
at the time ; when it was yet recent, but when there had been full time to 
see how the Lacedamonians carried it out. His other orations, though 
valuable and instructive, were published later, and represent the feelings of 
after-time. 

Another contemporary, Plato in his Menexenus (c 17, p. 245 D), stigma- 
tises severely ‘the base and unholy act (aloxpbv sal dedavoy tpyor) of 
surrendering Greeks to the foreigner,” and asserts that the Athenians 
resolutely refused to sanction it. This is a sufficient mark of his opinion 
respecting the peace of Antalkidas, 

® Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 207. “A xpiiv dvaupely, nal undeular egy 
futpay, voullorres rpootdy para Kai ob cvvihnas evar, &c. (3. 213). 
Aloxpiy judas 8Ans Tis EAAdBos dBpiCoudyns, undenlay rahoarda 
rowhy rinwplar, &c. 

The word: xpoordpora exactly corresponds with an expression of Xeno- 
phon (put in the mouth of Autoklés the Athenian envoy at Sparta), 
respecting the dictation of the peace of Antalkidas by Artaxerxés—Kal bre 
pay Baciheds xpocérarrey abrovduous ras xéacs elvat, &c. (Xen. 
Hellen. vi. 3, 9). 
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Barbarian King into a dictatorial settler of Grecian differences ; 
a guardian! who cared for the peace of Greece more than the 
Greeks themselves. And thus, looking to the form alone, it 
was tantamount to that symbol of submission—the cession of 
earth and water—which had been demanded a century before 
by the ancestor of Artaxerxés from the ancestors of the 
Spartans and Athenians; a demand, which both Sparta and 
Athens then not only repudiated, but resented so cruelly, as to 
put to death the heralds by whom it was brought—stigmatising 
the A®ginetans and others as traitors to Hellas for complying 
with it? Yet nothing more would have been implied in such 
cession than what stood embodied in the inscription on that 
“colonna infame,” which placed the peace of Antalkidas side 
by side with the Pan-Hellenic glories and ornaments at 
Olympia.® 


1 Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 8. 205. Kalroi as ob xph Siadtew rabras 
ds dpodoylas, & dv roabrn Bika yeyorer, Gore § uty BapBapos xhSerar Tis 
"EAAdB0s wal pbAak rhs elphrys early, quay B¢ weds elow of Avamrdpevor 
wal Kaxds wowdvres abrhy ; 

‘The word employed by Photius in his abstract of Theopompus (whether 
it be the expression of Theopompus himself, we cannot be certain—see 
Frugm. 111, ed. Didot), to designate the position taken by Artaxerxes in 
reference to this peace, is—rhy eiphyny hy trois “EAAnaw éBpdBevoer— 
which implies the peremptory decision of an official judge, analogous to 
another passage (139) of the Panegyr, Orat. of Isokratés—Niv B’éxeivds 
(Artaxerxés) éoru 5 Bioikdy 7h ray "EAAhve Kad pbvoy obx émordouors dv 
rais deo nadiords. TIAhy yp rotrov ri ray BAAwy Swbdorwby dori; 
Od Kal rod xoAduou kbpios 0, wal Thy elphyny éxpurdvevoe, wal 
ry xapbrrav xpayphrew Umordrys xabbornners 

8 Herodet, vi. 49. kavorydpeoy Alyurnréey ra xexochnoey, xpodévres Thy 
"EAAdda. ‘ 

4 Isokratés, Orat. xii. (Panathen.) s. 112-114. 

Plutarch (Agesil. c. 23; Artaxerxés, c. 21, 22) expresses himself in terms 
of bitter and well-merited indignation of this peace—'‘if indeed (says he) 
we are to call this ignominy and betrayal of Greece by the name of peace, 
which brought with it as much infamy as the most disastrous war.” Sparta 
(he says) lost her headship by her defeat at Leuktra, but her honour had 
been lost before, by the convention of Antalkidas. 

It is in vain however that Plutarch tries to exonerate Agesilaus from any 
share in the peace. From the narrative (in Xenophon’s Hellenica, v. 1, 33) 
of his conduct at the taking of the oaths, we see that he espoused it most 
warmly, Xenophon (in the Encomium of Agesilaus, vii. 7) takes credit to 
Agesilaus for being s:cowépons, which was true, from the year B.C. 396 to 
B.c. 394. But in B.c. 387, at the time of the peace of Antalkidas, he had 

; his hatred of Persia had given place to hatred of 
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Great must have been the change wrought by the inter- 
mediate events, when Sparta, the ostensible president of Greece 
—in her own estimation even more than in that of others !— 
had ‘so lost all Pan-Hellenic conscience and dignity, as to 
descend into an obsequious minister, procuring and enforcing 
a Persian mandate for political objects of her own. How 
insane would such an anticipation have appeared to Aeschylus, 
or the audience who heard the Perse! to Herodotus or 
Thucydidés ! to Periklés and Archidamus! nay, even to Kalli- 
kratidas or Lysander! It was the last consummation of a 
series of previous political sins, invoking more and more the 
intervention of Persia to aid her against her Grecian enemies. 

Her first application to the Great King for this purpose dates 
from the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, and is 
prefaced by an apology, little less than humiliating, from King 
Archidamus; who, not unconscious of the sort of treason 
which he was meditating, pleads that Sparta, when the Athe- 
nians are conspiring against her, ought not to be blamed for 
asking from foreigners as well as from Greeks aid for her own 
preservation.? From the earliest commencement tothe seventh 
year of the war, many separate and successive envoys were de- 
spatched by the Spartans to Susa; two of whom were seized in 
Thrace, brought to Athens, and there put to death. The rest 
reached their destination, but talked in so confused a way, 
and contradicted each other so much, that the Persian court, 
unable to understand what they meant,’ sent Artaphernés with 
letters to Sparta (in the seventh year of the war) complaining 
of such stupidity, and asking for clearer information. Arta- 
phernés fell into the hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion 
on the Strymon, and was conveyed to Athens; where he was 
treated with great politeness, and sent back (after the letters 


1 Compare the language in which the Ionians, on their revolt from 
Darius, king of Persia about 500 B.c., had implored the aid of Sparta 
(Herodot. v. 49). T& xarhxovra ydp dort Taira: "Idvev raidas SobAcus 
ava: dvr’ ddevOépay—bveiBos kal BAyos péyirroy ply abroias jyiv, Urs Bd 
rar Koray Spir, Bom rpoectiare THs ‘EAAdBos. 

How striking is the contrast between these words and the of 
Antalkidas ! and what would have been the feelings of Herodotus himself if 
he could have heard of the latter event ! 

© Thucyd. i. 82. Kay robre kal 74 hudrepa abrav RaprierOa Evuudyor 
re sporaywrii kal EAAfver eal BapBdpwy, ef xobly twa 4 vauriKod 
pander wy Sivapw xpocrnysueba, (kv el pbovoy 86, Sao Sorep xa) hpais 
ba "A@nvalav exiBovrevdueda, uh “EAAnvas pdvor, AKA Kal BapBdpovs 
xpochaBérras BiacaPjvas), &c. Compare also Plato, Menexenus, c. 14, 


p. 243 B. 
® Thucyd. ii, 7, 67; iv. 50. 
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which he carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is 
more important to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent 
along with him, with a view of bringing Athens into friendly 
communication with the Great King; which was only pre- 
vented by the fact that Artaxerxés Longimanus just then died. 
Here we see the fatal practice, generated by intestine war, of 
invoking Persian aid; begun by Sparta as an importunate 
solicitor—and partially imitated by Athens, though we do not 
know what her envoys were instructed to say, had they been 
able to reach Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention until the 
year of the great Athenian disasters before Syracuse. Elate 
with the hopes arising out of that event, the Persians required 
no solicitation, but were quite as eager to tender interference 
for their own purposes, as Sparta was to invite them for hers. 
How ready Sparta was to purchase their aid by the surrender 
of the Asiatic Greeks, and that too without any stipulations in 
their favour, has been recounted in a preceding chapter! She 
had not now the excuse—for it stands only as an excuse and 
not as a justification—of self-defence against aggression from 
Athens, which Archidamus had produced at the beginning of 
the war. Even then it was only a colourable excuse, not borne 
out by the reality of the case; but now, the avowed as well 
as the real object was something quite different—not to repel, 
but to crush, Athens, Yet to accomplish that object, not even 
of pretended safety, but of pure ambition, Sparta sacrificed un- 
conditionally the liberty of her Asiatic kinsmen; a price which 
Archidamus at the beginning of the war would certainly never 
have endured the thoughts of paying, notwithstanding the then 
formidable power of Athens. Here, too, we find Athens fol- 
lowing the example ; and consenting, in hopes of procuring 
Persian aid, to the like sacrifice, though the bargain was never 
consummated. It is true that she was then contending for her 
existence. Nevertheless the facts afford melancholy proof how 
much the sentiment of Pan-Hellenic independence became en- 
feebled in both the leaders, amidst the fierce intestine conflict 
terminated by the battle of 2gospotami.? 


1 See vol. ix ch. lxxv. 

Compare the expressions of Demosthenés (cont. Aristokrat. c. 33, p.666) 
attesting the prevalent indignation among the Athenians of his time, about 
this surrender of the Asiatic Greeks by Sparta—and his oration De 
Rhodior. Libertate, c. 13, p. 199, where he sets the peace of Kallias, made 
by Athens with Persia in 449 B.C., in contrast with the peace of Antalkidas, 
contracted under the auspices of Sparta 

4 ‘This is strikingly set forth by Isokratés, Or. xii. (Panathen,)s. 167-173. 
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After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and Persia 
would doubtless have been fulfilled, and the Asiatic Greeks 
would have passed at once under the dominion of the latter— 
had not an entirely new train of circumstances arisen out of 
the very peculiar position and designs of Cyrus. That young 
prince did all in his power to gain the affections of the Grecks, 
as auxiliaries for his ambitious speculations ; in which specu- 
lations both Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks took part, com- 
promising themselves irrevocably against Artaxerxes, and still 
more against Tissaphernés. Sparta thus became uninten- 
tionally the enemy of Persia, and found herself compelled to 
protect the Asiatic Greeks against his hostility with which 
they were threatened; a protection easy for her to confer, 
not merely from the unbounded empire which she then en- 
joyed over the Grecian world, but from the presence of the 
renowned Cyreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for 
Persian military strength which they brought home from 
their retreat. She thus finds herself in the exercise of a Pan- 
Hellenic protectorate or presidency, first through the ministry 
of Derkyllidas, next of Agesilaus, who even sacrifices at 
Aulis, takes up the sceptre of Agamemnon, and contem- 
plates large schemes of aggression against the Great King. 
Here however the Persians play against her the same game 
which she had invoked them to assist in playing against Athens. 
Their fleet, which fifteen years before she had invited for her 
own purposes, is now brought in against herself, and with far 
more effect, since her empire was more odious as well as more 
oppressive than the Athenian. It is now Athens and her allies 
who call in Persian aid ; without any direct engagement, indeed, 
to surrender the Asiatic Greeks, for we are told that after the 
battle of Knidus, Konon incurred the displeasure of the 
Persians by his supposed plans for re-uniting them with Athens,! 


In this passage, however, he distributes his blame too equally between 
Sparta and Athens, whereas the blame belongs of right to the former, in far 

eater proportion. Sparta not only began the practice of invoking the 
Great King, and’ purchasing his aid by disgraceful concessions—but she 
also carried it, at the peace of Antalkidas, fo a more extreme point of 
selfishness and subservience. Athens is guilty of following the bad example 
of her rival, but to a less extent, and under greater excuse on the plea of 
necessity. 

Tsokratés says in another place of this discourse, respecting the various 
acts of wrongriloing towards the general interests of Hellas—arBeneréov 
robs pty juerépavs bY inabe?s abrav yeyeynuivous, AaxeBaspovlovs BY 7d 
wv xpdrovs, 72 8 udvous Uauaprévras (Panath. s. 103). Which is 
much nearer the truth than the passage before referred to. 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Conon. c. 5. 
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and Athenian aid was still continued to Evagoras—yet never- 
theless indirectly paving the way for that consummation. If 
Athens and her allies here render themselves culpable of an 
abnegation of Pan-Hellenic sentiment, we may remark, as 
before, that they act under the pressure of stronger necessities 
than could ever be pleaded by Sparta; and that they might 
employ on their own behalf, with much greater truth, the 
excuse of self-preservation preferred by King Archidamus. 

But never on any occasion did that excuse find less real 
place than in regard to the mission of Antalkidas. Sparta 
was at that time so powerful, even after the loss of her mari- 
time empire, that the allies at the Isthmus of Corinth, jealous 
of each other and held together only by common terror, could 
hardly stand on the defensive against her, and would probably 
have been disunited by reasonable offers on her part ; nor 
would she have needed even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 
Nevertheless the mission was probably dictated in great measure 
by a groundless panic, arising from the sight of the revived 
Long Walls and re-fortified Peireus, and springing at once to 
the fancy, that a new Athenian empire, such as had existed 
forty years before, was about to start into life; a fancy little 
likely to be realised, since the very peculiar circumstances 
which had created the first Athenian empire were now totally 
reversed. Debarred from maritime empire herself, the first 
object with Sparta was, to shut out Athens from the like; the 
next, to put down all partial federations or political com- 
binations, and to enforce universal autonomy, or the maximum 
of political isolation ; in order that there might nowhere exist 
a power capable of resisting herself, the strongest of all in- 
dividual states. As a means to this end, which was no less 
in the interest of Persia than in hers, she outbid all prior 
subserviences to the Great King—betrayed to him not only 
one entire division of her Hellenic kinsmen, but also the 
general honour of the Hellenic name in the most flagrant 
manner—and volunteered to medise in order that the Persians 
might repay her by Jaconising.! To ensure fully the obedience 
of all the satraps, who had more than once manifested dis- 
sentient views of their own, Antalkidas procured and brought 
down a formal order signed and sealed at Susa; and Sparta 
undertook, without shame or scruple, to enforce the same 
order—‘the convention sent down by the King”—upon all 

1 Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 145. Kal r@ BapBdpy r¢ ris "Actas 


kparoivtt ounmpdrrove: (the Lacedamonians) Brus &s peylorqy dpxhy 
iovow. 
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her countrymen ; thus converting them into the subjects, and 
herself into a sort of viceroy or satrap, of Artaxerxés. Such an 
act of treason to the Pan-Hellenic cause was far more flagrant 
and destructive than that alleged confederacy with the Persian 
king, for which the Theban Ismenias was afterwards put to 
death, and that too by the Spartans themselves.1_ Unhappily 
it formed a precedent for the future, and was closcly copied 
afterwards by Thebes ;? foreboding but too clearly the short 
career which Grecian political independence had to run, 

That large patriotic sentiment, which dictated the magnani- 
mous answer sent by the Athenians® to the offers of Mar- 
donius in 479 B.C. refusing, in the midst of ruin present and 
prospective, all temptation to betray the sanctity of Pan-Hellenic 
fellowship—that sentiment which had been during the two 
following generations the predominant inspiration of Athens, 
and had also been powerful, though always less powerful, at 
Sparta—was now, in the former, overlaid by more pressing 
apprehensions, and in the latter completely extinguished. 
Now it was to the leading states that Greece had to look, for 
holding up the great banner of Pan-Hellenic independence ; 
from the smaller states nothing more could be required than 
that they should adhere to and defend it, when upheld* But 
so soon as Sparta was seen to solicit and enforce, and Athens 
to accept (even under constraint), the proclamation under 
the King’s hand and seal brought down by Antalkidas—that 
banner was no longer a part of the public emblems of Grecian 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 35. ® Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 33-39. 

® Herodot. viii. 143. 

‘The explanation which the Athenians give to the Spartan envoys, of the 
reasons and feelings which dictated their answer of refusal to Alexander 
(viii. 144), are not less impressive than the answer itself. 

But whoever would duly feel and appreciate the treason of the S} 
in soliciting the convention of Antalkidas, should read in contrast with it 
that speech which their envoys address to the Athenians, in order to induce 
the latter to stand out against the temptations of Mardonius (viii. 142). 

4 The sixth oration (called Archidamus) of Isokratés sets forth emphatic. 
ally the magnanimous sentiments, and comprehensive principles, on which 
it becomes Sparta to model her public conduct—as altogether different 
from the simple considerations of pradence and secarity which are suitable 
to humblerstates like Corinth, Epidaurus, or Phlius (Archidamus, s. 105, 
106, 110). 

Dik these lofty pretensions with the dishonourable realities of the 
convention of Antalkidas—-not thrust upon Sparta by superior force, but 
both originally sued out, and finally enforced, by her for her own political 

ds. 


en 

Compare also Isokratés, Or. xii (Panathen.) s. 169-172, about the 
dissension of the leading Grecian states, and its banefal effects. 
B2 
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political life. The grand idea represented by it—of collective 
self-determining Hellenism—was left to dwell in the bosoms of 
individual patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidas apart from its form 
and warranty, and with reference to its substance, we shall find 
that though its first article was unequivocally disgraceful, its 
last was at least popular as a promise to the ear. Universal 
autonomy, to each city, small or great, was dear to Grecian 
political instinct. I have already remarked more than once 
that the exaggerated force of this desire was the chief cause of 
the short duration of Grecian freedom. Absorbing all the 
powers of life to the separate parts, it left no vital force or 
integrity to the whole ; especially, it robbed both each and all 
of the power of self-defence against foreign assailants. Though 
indispensable up to a certain point and under certain modifica- 
tions, yet beyond these modifications, which Grecian political 
instinct was far from recognising, it produced a great pre- 
ponderance of mischief. Although therefore this item of the 
convention was in its promise acceptable and popular—and 
although we shall find it hereafter invoked as a protection in 
various individual cases of injustice—we must inquire how it 
was carried into execution, before we can pronounce whether it 
was good or evil, the present of a friend or of an enemy. 

The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this inquiry. 
The Lacedzemonians, as “presidents (; tees or executors) 
of the peace, sent down by the King,”! undertook the duty of 
execution; and we shall see that from the beginning they 
meant nothing sincerely. They did not even attempt any 
sincere and steady compliance with the honest, though undis- 
tinguishing, political instinct of the Greek mind; much less 
did they seek to grant as much as was really good, and to 
withhold the remainder. They defined autonomy in such 
manner, and meted it out in such portions, as suited their 
own political interests and purposes. The promise made by 
the convention, except in so far as it enabled them to increase 
their own power by dismemberment or party intervention, 
proved altogether false and hollow. For if we look back to 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when they sent to 
Athens to require general autonomy throughout Greece, we 


2 Xen, Hellen, v. 1, 36. 

*Ey 38 TG woddug padAov dvripidwws rois évayrlas xpdrtovres of Aaxe- 
Baipdviot, OAL dwinvBdrrepor eydvevre dx THs ex’ "AvraAkibov 
epivns xadouplyns' xpootdrat yap yerduevor THs bed Bacirws 
karaxepgelons eiphyns, kal thy airovoulay rais xéAeot xpdrrovres, &C. 
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shall find that the word had then a distinct and serious import ; 
demanding that the cities held in dependence by Athens should 
be left free, which freedom Sparta might have ensured for them 
herself at the close of the war, had she not preferred to convert 
it into a far harsher empire. But in 387 (the date of the peace 
of Antalkidas) there were no large body of subjects to be 
emancipated, except the allies of Sparta herself, to whom it 
was by no means intended to apply. So that in fact, what 
was promised, as well as what was realised, even by the most 
specious item of this disgraceful convention, was—“ that cities 
should enjoy autonomy, not for their own comfort and in their 
own way, but for Lacedemonian convenience;” a significant 
phrase (employed by Periklés,! in the debates preceding the 
Peloponnesian war) which forms a sort of running text for 
Grecian history during the sixteen years between the peace of 
Antalkidas and the battle of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that the first two applications of 
the newly-proclaimed autonomy, made by the Lacedzmonians, 
were to extort from the Corinthian government the dismissal of 
its Argeian auxiliaries, and to compel Thebes to renounce 
her ancient presidency of the Boeotian federation. The latter 
especially was an object which they had long had at heart ;? 
and by both, their ascendency in Greece was much increased. 
Athens too—terrified by the new development of Persian force 
as well as partially bribed by the restoration of her three 
islands, into an acceptance of the peace—was thus robbed of 
her Theban and Corinthian allies, and disabled from opposing 
the Spartan projects. But before we enter upon these projects, 
it will be convenient to turn for a short time to the proceedings 
of the Persians. 

Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father of Artaxerxés 
and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from the Persians, under a 
native prince named Amyrteus. To the Grecian leaders who 
accompanied Cyrus in his expedition against his brother, this 
revolt was well known to have much incensed the Persians; 
so that Klearchus, in the conversation which took place after 
the death of Cyrus about accommodation with Artaxerxés, 
intimated that the Ten Thousand could lend him effectual aid 


2 Thucyd. i. 144. Noy 88 rodras (to the Lacedsemonian envoys) &mo- 
xpwdpevor dxoniuyaper . . . ras 8¢ xéAtis Br abrovduous doheouer, el xal 
abrovéuous txovres domeradueda, kal Bray kaxeives rais airy dxoBact wéreo 
Bh oplor rots Acxedatporlors éwirmdelws avrovopetodos, AAR 
abrois éxdorois, os BobAoyrat. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 36. obmep rddau dweBipouy. 
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in reconquering Egypt.! It was not merely these Greeks who, 
were exposed to danger by the death of Cyrus, but also the 
various Persians and other subjects who had lent assistance to 
him; all of whom made submission’ and tried to conciliate 
Artaxerxés, except Tamos, who had commanded the fleet of 
Cyrus on the coasts both of Ionia and of Kilikia. Such was 
the alarm of Tamos when Tissaphernés came down in full 
power to the coast, that he fled with his fleet and treasures to 
Egypt, to seek protection from King Psammetichus, to whom 
he had rendered valuable service. This traitor, however, having 
so valuable a deposit brought to him, forgot everything else in 
his avidity to make it sure, and put to death Tamos with all 
his children. About 395 B.c., we find Nephereus king of 
Egypt lending aid to the Lacedzemonian fleet against Artaxerxés.® 
Two years afterwards (392-390 BC.), during the years immedi- 
ately succeeding the victory of Knidus, and the voyage of 
Pharnabazus across the Aigean to Peloponnesus—we hear of 
that satrap as employed with Abrokomas and Tithraustés in 
strenuous but unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt. Having 
thus repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king Akoris is found 
between 390-380 B.c.,° sending aid to Evagoras in Cyprus 
against the same enemy. And in spite of further efforts made 
afterwards by Artaxerxés to reconquer Egypt, the native kings 
in that country maintained their independence for about sixty 
years in all, until the reign of his successor Ochus. 

But it was a Grecian enemy—of means inferior, yet of 
qualities much superior, to any of these Egyptians—who 
occupied the chief attention of the Persians immediately after 
the peace of Antalkidas : Evagoras despot of Salamis in Cyprus. 


2 Xen, Anab. ii. 5, 13. 

It would appear that the revolt of Egypt from Persia must date between 
414-411 B.C. ; but this point is obscure. See Boeckh, Manetho und die 
Hundstern-Periode, 358, 363, Berlin 1845 ; and Ley, Fata et Conditio 
xy i sub Imperio Persarum, P. 55 

AT’ Reheat, Vitew Iphicratn, Tinolbet, et Chabria) p, ato, place the 
revolt rather earlier, about 414 B.c.; and Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti 
Hellen, Appendix, ch. 18, p. 317) countenances the same date. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 35. 

This Psammetichus is presumed by Ley (in his Dissertation above cited, 
p. 20) to be the same person as Amyrtaus the Saite in the list of Manetho, 
under a different name. It is also possible, however, that he may have 
been king over part of Egypt contemporaneous with Amyrtzus. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 79. 

‘4 This is the chronology laid down by M. Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, 
Chabric, ct Timothei, Epimetr, ii. pp. 241, 242) on very probable grounds, 
principally from Isokratés, Orat, iv. (Penegyr.)s. 161, 162. 

5 Diodor. xv. 2, 3. 
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Respecting that prince we possess a discourse of the most 
glowing and superabundant eulogy, composed after his death 
for the satisfaction (and probably paid for with the money) of 
his son and successor Nikoklés, by the contemporary Isokratés. 
Allowing as we must do for exaggeration and partiality, 
even the trustworthy features of the picture are sufficiently 
interesting 

Evagoras belonged to a Salaminian stock or Gens called the 
‘Teukridz, which numbered among its ancestors the splendid 
legendary names of Teukrus, Telamon, and AZakus; taking its 
departure, through them, from the divine name of Zeus. It 
was believed that the archer Teukrus, after returning from the 
siege of Troy to (the Athenian) Salamis, had emigrated under 
a harsh order from his father Telamon, and given commence- 
ment to the city of that name on the eastern coast of Cyprus.? 
As in Sicily, so in Cyprus, the Greek and Phoenician elements 
were found in near contact, though in very different proportions. 
Of the nine or ten separate city communities, which divided 
among them the whole sea-coast, the inferior towns being all 
dependent upon one or other of them—seven pass for Hellenic, 
the two most considerable being Salamis and Soli; three for 
Phcenician—Paphos, Amathus, and Kitium. Probably, how- 
ever, there was in each a mixture of Greek and Phcenician 
population, in different proportions.? Each was ruled by its 


1 Tsokratés, Or. 
ii. 29, 4; Diodor. xiv, 98. 

The historian Theopompus, when entering upon the history of Evagoras, 
seems to have related many legendary tales respecting the Greek ‘Gentes 
in Cyprus, and to have represented Agamemnon himself as ultimately 
migrating to it (Theopompus, Frag, 111, ed. Wichers ; and ed. Didot ap 
Photium). 

‘The tomb of the archer Teukrus was chown at Salamis in Cyprus. See 
the Bpigran of Aristotle, Antholog. i. 8, 112. 

® Movers, in his very learned investigations respecting the Phcenicians 
(vol. iii. ch. 5, p. 203-221 seg.), attempts to establish the existence of an 
ancient population in Cyprus, called Kitians; once extended over the 
island, and of which the town called Kitium was the remnant. He 
supposes them to have been a portion of the Canaanitish population, 
anterior to the Jewish occupation of Palestine. The Phcenician colonies 
in Cyprus he reckons as of later date, superadded to, and depressing these 
natives. He supposes the Kilikian population to have been in early times 
Canaanitish also. Engel (Kypros, vol. i, p. 166) inclines to admit the 
same as highly probable. 

‘The sixth century B.c. (from 600 downwards) appears to have been very 
unfavourable to the Phoenicians, bringing upon ‘Tyre severe pressure from 
the Chaldaeans, as it brought captivity upon the Jews. During the same 

riod, the Grecian commerce with Egypt was greatly extended, especially 

the reign of the phil-Hellenic Rraike, who acquired possession of 






(Nikokl.)s. 50 Or. ix. (Evagoras)s. 21 Pansanias, 
8. 
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own separate prince or despot, Greek or Phcenicien. The 
Greek immigrations (though their exact date cannot be assigned) 
appear to have been later in date than the Phoenician. At the 
time of the Jonic revolt (B.c. 496), the preponderance was on 
the side of Hellenism ; yet with considerable intermixture of 
Oriental custom, Hellenism was however greatly crushed by 
the Persian reconquest of the revolters, accomplished through 
the aid of the Phcenicians! on the opposite continent. And 
though doubtless the victories of Kimon and the Athenians 
(470-450 B.c,) partially revived it, yet Periklés, in his pacifica- 
tion with the Persians, had prudently relinquished Cyprus as 
well as Egypt ;? so that the Grecian element in the former, 
receiving little extraneous encouragement, became more and 
more subordinate to the Pheenician. 

It was somewhere about this time that the reigning princes 
of Salamis, who at the time of the Ionic revolt had been Greeks 
of the Teukrid Gens,® were supplanted and dethroned by a 
Pheenician exile who gained their confidence and made himself 
despot in their place. To ensure his own sceptre, this usurper 
did everything in his power to multiply and strengthen the 
Pheenician population, as well as to discourage and degrade the 
Hellenic. ‘The same policy was not only continued by his suc- 
cessor at Salamis, but seems also to have been imitated in 
several of the other towns; insomuch that during most part of 
the Peloponnesian war, Cyprus became sensibly dis-Hellenised. 
The Greeks in the island were harshly oppressed ; new Greek. 
visitors and merchants were kept off by the most repulsive 
treatment, as well as by threats of those cruel mutilations of 
the body which were habitually employed as penalties by the 
Orientals ; while Grecian arts, education, music, poetry, and 
intelligence, were rapidly on the decline.® 
Cyprus. Much of the Grecian immigration into Cyprus probably took 
ai this times we know of one ode of settlers invited by Phdeperee to 
Sol under fhe ssaistance of the Athenian Solon (Mévers, p. 244 seg.). 

jot. v. 

Compare the description given by Herodotus of the costumeand arms 
of the Cypriots in the armament of Xerxes—half Oriental (vii. 90). The 
Salaminians nsed chariots of war in batile (v. 113); as the Carthaginians 
did, before they learnt the art of training elephants (Diodor. xvi. 80 ; 
Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 27). 

4 See vol. v. chap. xlv. of this History. 

® One of these princes however is mentioned as bearing the Phcenician 
name of Siromus (Herod. v. 1 


04). 
4 We may gather this by putting together Herodot. iv. 162; v. 104-114 ; 
with Tsokratés, or ix (Bvagorasy a. £2. ads 


® Isokratés, Or. ix. (Evag.)s. 23, 55 58. 
Taperesian yap (EEvagoras) thy soRiv Ux BeBapBapouerny, ral bid 
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Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in which the 
youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at Salamis was passed, he mani- 
fested at an early age so much energy both of mind and body, 
and so much power of winning popularity, that he became at 
once a marked man both among Greeks and Pheenicians. It 
was about this time that the Pheenician despot was slain, 
through a conspiracy formed by a Kitian or Tyrian named 
Abdémon, who got possession of his sceptre.1 The usurper, 
mistrustful of his position and anxious to lay hands upon all 
conspicuous persons who might be capable of doing him 
mischief, tried to seize Evagoras; but the latter escaped and 
passed over to Soli in Kilikia, Though thus to all appearance 
a helpless exile, he found means to strike a decisive blow, 
while the new usurpation, stained by its first violences and 
rapacity, was surrounded by enemies, doubters, or neutrals, 
without having yet established any firm footing. He crossed 
over from Soli in Kilikia, with a small but determined band of 
about fifty followers—obtained secret admission by a postern 
gate of Salamis—and assaulted Abdémon by night in his palace. 
In spite of a vastly superior number of guards, this enterprise 
was conducted with such extraordinary daring and judgement, 
that Abdémon perished, and Evagoras became despot in his 
place. 


thy tav dowlkov dpxhv obre Tods“EAAnvas mpordexoutvny, obre réxvas emt- 
orapérny, ofr? dumpie xpaudrny, obre Kinda xexrnudrny, &c. 

Tiply udv yap Aafeiv Evaydpay rhy dpyhy, obtws aepocolarus xal yareras 
elxov, Sore nad rav dpxdvrav robrous evépsCov elvas BeAtiorovs of tives 
audrara rpds 10vs “EAAnvas Siseelperde tuyxdvouv, &c. 

This last passage receives remarkable illustration from the oration of 
Lysias against Andokidés, in which he alludes to the visit of the latter to 
Cyprus—pera 82 caira trdevce &s Tov Keridwv BaoiAea, kad npoBidods 
AnpOels Sx’ abrod déOn, nal od pbvor rv Gdvaroy dpoBerro, BAAR TA Kal? 
4udpay alelopara, oldpevos t& dxpwthpia (@vros drorunthoecOat 
(s. 26). 

Engel (Kypros, vol. i. p. 286) impugns the general correctness of this 
narrative of Isokratés. ‘He produces no adequate reasons, nor do I myself 
see any, for this contradiction. 

Not only Konon, but also his friend Nikophemus, had a wife and family 
at Cyprus, besides another family in Athens (Lysias, De Bonis Aristephanis, 
Or. xix. s. 38. 

1 Theopompus (Fr. 111) calls Abdémon a Kitian; Diodorus (xiv. 98) 
calls him a Tyrian, Mévers (p. 206) thinks that both are correct, and 
that he was a Kitian living at Tyre, who had migrated from Salamis 
during the Athenian preponderance there. ‘There were Kitians, not natives 
of the town of Kitium, but belonging to the ancient population of the 
island, living in the various towns of Cyprus; and there were also Kitians 
mentioned as resident at Sidon (Diogen, Laert, Vit. Zenon. s. 6). 

9 Isokratés, Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 29-353 also Or, iii. (Nikokl.) 
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The splendour of this exploit was quite sufficient to seat Eva- 
goras unopposed on the throne, amidst a population always 
accustomed to princely government; while among the Sala- 
minian Greeks he was still further endeared by his Teukrid 
descent.1_ His conduct fully justified the expectations enter- 
tained. Not merely did he refrain from bloodshed, or spolia- 
tion, or violence for the gratification of personal appetite ; 
abstinences remarkable enough in any Grecian despot to stamp 
his reign with letters of gold, and the more remarkable in Eva- 
goras, since he had the susceptible temperament of a Greek, 
though his great mental force always kept it under due control.? 
But he was also careful in inquiring into, and strict in punishing 
crime, yet without those demonstrations of cruel infliction by 
which an Oriental prince displayed his energy.? His govern- 
ment was at the same time highly popular and conciliating, as 
well towards the multitude as towards individuals. Indefati- 
gable in his own personal supervision, he examined everything 
for himself, shaped out his own line of policy, and kept watch 
over its execution! He was foremost in all effort and in 
all danger. Maintaining undisturbed security, he gradually 
doubled the wealth, commerce, industry, and military force 
of the city, while his own popularity and renown went on 
increasing. 3 

Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in Salamis 
and in Cyprus, that Hellenism which the Phcenician despots of 


s. 333 Theopemp. Fragm. 111, ed. Wichers and ed. Didot ; Diodor. 
xiv. 98. 

‘The two latter mention the name, Audymon or Abdémon, which 
Teokatés does not, specify 

1 Tsokrates, Or. iti. (Nikoklés) s. 33. 

9 Teokratés, Or. ix. 5. 53. Syoduevor rv Alovar, BAX” obe dyduevos ba? 
abray, &c. 

3 Isokr. Or ix. 51. obBéva ply Adindr, rods BE xpqoruds Tyssy, Kad 
op6dpa piv dxdrrev Epxwr, vouluws 88 reds apaprdvorras KordCwv 
(s. so) be od pdvov thy davrod xbAw wrslovos Aflav eolgoey, BAA Kal roy 
rhrov Brov, tov mepiéxovra thy voor, ew) epgérnta kal werpiérnra 
xpohyayer, &c.: compare s. Br. 

These epithets, /av/ul punishment, mild dealing, &c., cannot be fully 
understood except in contrast with the mutilations alluded to by Lysias, in 
the passoge cited in a note of my preceding page; also with exactly similar 
mutilations, mentioned by Xenophon as systematically inflicted upon 
offenders by Cyrus the younger (Xenoph, Anabas. i, 9, 13). Oddels yap 
4uav (says Isokratés about the Persians) ofrws alx((era robs olxéras, &s 
eceivor robs edcuBépous xoddovew—Or, iv, (Paneg.) 142. 

* Isokratés, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 50-56. 

‘The language of the encomiast, though exaggerated, must doubtless be 
founded in truth, as the result shows, 
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the last fifty years had done so much to extinguish or corrupt. 
For aid in this scheme, he seems to have turned his thoughts 
to Athens, with which city he was connected as a Teukrid, by 
gentile and legendary sympathies—and which was then only 
just ceasing to be the great naval power of the Agean. For 
though we cannot exactly make out the date at which Evagoras 
began to reign, we may conclude it to have been about 411 or 
410 B.c. It seems to have been shortly after that period that 
he was visited by Andokidés the Athenian ;1. moreover he must 
have been a prince not merely established, but powerful, when 
he ventured to harbour Konon in 405 B.c., after the battle of 
4£gospotami. He invited to Salamis fresh immigrants from 
Attica and other parts of Greece, as the prince Philokyprus of 
Soli had done under the auspices of Solon,? a century and a 
half before. He took especial pains to revive and improve 
Grecian letters, arts, teaching, music, and intellectual tend- 
encies. His encouragement was so successfully administered, 
that in a few years, without constraint or violence, the face of 
Salamis was changed. The gentleness and sociability, the 
fashions and’ pursuits, of Hellenism, became again pre- 
dominant ; with great influence of example over all the other 
towns of the island. 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years earlier, 
Athens might perhaps have availed herself of the opening to 
turn her ambition eastward, in preference to that disastrous 
impulse which led her westward to Sicily. But coming as he 
did only at that later moment when she was hard pressed to 
keep up even a defensive war, he profited rather by her weak- 
ness than by her strength. During those closing years of the 
war, when the Athenian empire was partially broken up, and 
when the Aigean, instead of the tranquillity which it had 
enjoyed for fifty years under Athens, became a scene of con- 
test between two rival money-levying fleets—many out-settlers 
from Athens, who had acquired property in the islands, the 
Chersonesus, or elsewhere, under her guarantee, found them- 
selves insecure in every way, and were tempted to change their 
abodes. Finally, by the defeat of AEgospotami (.c. 405), all 
such out-settlers as then remained were expelled, and forced to 
seek shelter either at Athens (at that moment the least attractive 
place in Greece), or in some other locality. To such persons, 
not less than to the Athenian admiral Konon with his small 
remnant of Athenian triremes saved out of the great defeat, the 
proclaimed invitations of Evagoras would present a harbour of 

1 Lysias cont, Andokid. s. 28. 2 Plutarch, Solon, c. 26. 
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refuge nowhere else to be found. Accordingly we learn that 
numerous settlers of the best character, from different parts of 
Greece, crowded to Salamis.!_ Many Athenian women, during 
the years of destitution and suffering which preceded as well 
as followed the battle of Aigospotami, were well pleased to 
emigrate and find husbands in that city ;? while throughout 
the wide range of the Lacedamonian empire, the numerous 
victims exiled by the Harmosts and Dekarchies had no other 
retreat on the whole so safe and tempting. The extensive 
plain of Salamis afforded lands for many colonists. On what 
conditions, indeed, they were admitted, we do not know; but 
the conduct of Evagoras as a ruler gave universal satisfaction. 
During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless paid 
his tribute regularly, and took no steps calculated to offend the 
Persian king. But as his power increased, his ambition in- 
creased also. We find him towards the year 390 B.c., engaged 
in a struggle not merely with the Persian king, but with 
Amathus and Kitium in his own island, and with the great 
Pheenician cities on the mainland. By what steps, or at what 
precise period, this war began, we cannot determine. At the 
time of the battle of Knidus (394 8.c.) Evagoras not only paid 
his tribute, but was mainly instrumental in getting the Persian 
fleet placed under Konon to act against the Lacedzmonians, 
himself serving aboard. It was in fact (if we may believe 


1 Tsokratés, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 59-61 : compare Lysias, Or. xix. (De 
Aristoph. Bon.) s. 38-463 and Dioder. xiv. 98. 

2 Isokratés, /.c, waioworeiobas 8: robs wAelorous alray ‘yuvaixas AnuBd- 
vorres map’ hpav, &c. 

For the extreme distress of Athenian women during these trying times, 
consult the statement in Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 7, 2-4. 

‘The Athenian Andokidés is accused of having carried out @ young woman 
of citizen family—his own cousin, and daughter of an Athenian named 
Aristeidés—to Cyprus, and there to have sold her to the despot of Kitium 
for a cargo of wheat. But being threatened with prosecution for this act 
before the Athenian Dikastery, he stole her away again and brought her 
back to Athens; in which act however he was detected by the prince, 
and punished with imprisonment from which he had the good fortune to 
escape, (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 834; Photius, Cod. 261; Tzetzes, 
Chillad. vi. 367.) 

How much there may be of truth in this accusation, we have no means 
of determining. But it illustrates the way in which Athenian maidens, 
who had no dowry at home, were provided for by their relatives elsewhere. 
Probably Andokidés took this young woman out, under the engagement to 
find a Grecian husband for her in Cypris. Instead of doing this, he sold 
her for his own profit to the harem of the prince ; or at least is accused of 








having so sold her. 
* ‘Thas much appears even from the meagre extract of Ktesias, given by 
Photius (Ktesize Bersica, c. 63, p. 80, ed, Bahr), 
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Isokratés) to the extraordinary energy, ability, and power, dis- 
played by him on that occasion in the service of Artaxerxés 
himself, that the jealousy and alarm of the latter against him 
are to be ascribed. Without any provocation, and at the very 
moment when he was profiting by the zealous services of 
Evagoras, the Great King treacherously began to manceuvre 
against him and forced him into the war in self-defence. 
Evagoras accepted the challenge, in spite of the disparity of 
strength, with such courage and efficiency, that he at first 
gained marked successes. Seconded by his son Pnytagoras, 
he not only worsted and humbled Amathus, Kitium, and Soli— 
which cities, under the prince Agyris, adhered to Artaxerxés 
—but also equipped a large fleet, attacked the Pheenicians on 
the mainland with so much vigour as even to take the great 
city of Tyre; prevailing moreover upon. some of the Kilikian 
towns to declare against the Persians.’ He received powerful 
aid from Akoris, the native and independent king in Egypt, as 
well as from Chabrias and the force sent out by the Athenians.? 
Beginning apparently about 390 B.c., the war against Evagoras 
lasted something more than ten years, costing the Persians 
great efforts and an immense expenditure of money. Twice 
did Athens send a squadron to his assistance, from gratitude 
for his long protection to Konon and his energetic efforts 
before and in the battle of Knidus—though she thereby ran 
every risk of making the Persians her enemies. 

The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had on his hands 
a war in Greece, it was impossible for him to concentrate his 
force against the prince of Salamis and the Egyptians. Hence, 
in part, the extraordinary effort made by the Persians to dictate, 
in conjunction with Sparta, the peace of Antalkidas, and to get 
together such a fleet in Ionia as should overawe Athens and 
Thebes into submission. It was one of the conditions of that 
peace that Evagoras should be abandoned ;* the whole island 


Both Ktesias and ahsopon pes (Fr. iii, ed. Wichers, and ed. Didot) 
recounted the causes which brought about the war between the Persian 
king and Evagoras. 

iIsokratés, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 71, 73, 74 tpbs 8% Tobroy (Evagoras) 
obrws de woARod mepieas Ucxe (Artaxerxés), Gore peratd mdaxuv eb, 
rodenelv xpdsabrdy erexelpnce, Bixaia udy ob wordy, &c.—tredhivaynicen 
woAcnety (4.6. Erne), 

2 Isokr. Or. vag.) &. 75, 763 Diodor. xiv. 98; Ephorus, Frag. 
134, ed. Didot. 

3’Comelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 2; Demosthenés adv, Leptinem, p. 479, 


% 
“Tsokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 162, Edaydpar—bs dy rails ovvOhnaus 
tkdords dor, Ke, 
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of Cyprus being acknowledged as belonging to the Persian 
king. Though thus cut off from Athens, and reduced to no 
other Grecian aid than such mercenaries as he could pay, 
Evagoras was still assisted by Akoris of Egypt, and even by 
Hekatomnus prince of Karia with a secret present of money.! 
But the peace of Antalkidas being now executed in Asia, the 
Persian satraps were completely masters of the Grecian cities 
on the Asiatic seaboard, and were enabled to convey round to 
Kilikia and Cyprus not only their own fleet from’ Ionia, but 
also additional contingents from these very Grecian cities. A 
large portion of the Persian force acting against Cyprus was 
thus Greek, yet seemingly acting by constraint, neither well 
paid nor well used,? and therefore not very efficient. 

The satraps Tiribazus and Orontés commanded the land- 
force, a large portion of which was transported across to 
Cyprus: the admiral Gaos was at the head of the fleet, which 
held its station at Kitium in the south of the island. It was 
here that Evagoras, having previously gained a battle on land, 
attacked them. By extraordinary efforts he had got together 
a fleet of 200 triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs; but 
after a hard-fought contest, in which he at first seemed likely 
to be victorious, he underwent a complete naval defeat, which 
disqualified him from keeping the sea, and enabled the 
Persians to block up Salamis as well by sea as by land.® 
Though thus reduced to his own single city, however, Evagoras 
defended himself with unshaken resolution, still sustained by 
aid from Akoris in Egypt; while Tyre and several towns in 
Kilikia also continued in revolt against Artaxerxés ; so that the 
efforts of the Persians were distracted, and the war was not 
concluded until ten years after its commencement.‘ It cost 

‘We must observe, however, that Cyprus had been secured to the king 
of Persia, even under the former peace, so glorious to Athens, concluded 
by Perikiés about 449 3.c., and called the peace of Kallias. It was there- 
fore neither a new demand on the part of Artaxerxés, nor a new concession 
on the part of the Greeks, at the peace of Antalkidas, 

1 Diodor. xv. 2. 

It appears that Artaxerxés had counted much upon theaid of Hekatomnus 
for conquering Evagoras (Diodor. xiv. 98). 

About 380 Bc., Isokratés reckons Hekatomnus as being merely depen- 
dent in name on Persia; and ready to revolt openly on the first opportunity 
(Isokratés, Or. iv. (Paneg.) s. 189). 

® Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 8. 153, 154) 179: 

3 Diodor. xv. 4. 

‘ Compare Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 187, 188—with Isokratés, 
Or. ix. (Evag.) 5. 77. : 

The war was not concluded—and Tyre as well as much of Kilikia was 
still in revolt—when Isokratés published the Panegyrical Oration. At 
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them on the whole (if we may believe Isokratés!) 15,000 
talents in money, and such severe losses in men, that Tiribazus 
acceded to the propositions of Evagoras for peace, consenting 
to leave him in full possession of Salamis, under payment of a 
stipulated tribute, “like a slave to his master.” These last 
words were required by the satrap to be literally inserted in 
the convention ; but Evagoras peremptorily refused his con- 
sent, demanding that the tribute should be recognised as paid 
by “one king to another.” Rather than concede this point of 
honour, he even broke off the negotiation, and resolved again 
to defend himself to the uttermost. He was rescued, after the 
siege had been yet further prolonged, by a dispute which 
broke out between the two commanders of the Persian army. 
Orontés, accusing Tiribazus of projected treason and rebellion 
against the King, in conjunction with Sparta, caused him to be 
sent for as prisoner to Susa, and thus became sole commander. 
But as the besieging army was already wearied out by the 
obstinate resistance of Salamis, he consented to grant the 
capitulation, stipulating only for the tribute, and exchanging 
the offensive phrase enforced by Tiribazus, for the amendment 
of the other side? 


that time, Evagoras had maintained the contest six years, counting either 
from the peace of Antalkidas (387 B.c.) or from his naval defeat about a 
year or two afterwards ; for Isokratés does not make it quite clear from 
‘what point of commencement he reckons the six years. 
‘We know that the war between the king of Persia and Evagoris had 
in as early as 390 B.C., in which year an Athenian fleet was sent to 
assist the latter (Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 24). Both Isokratés and Diodorus 
state that it lasted ten years; and I therefore place the conclusion of it in 
3. oF 379 B.C., socn after the date of the Panegyrical Oration of Isokratés. 
dissent on this point from Mr. Clinton (see Fasti Hellenici, ad anos 
387-376 5.0. and his Appendix, No, r2—where the point is discussed). 
He supposes the war to have begun after the peace of Antalkidas, and to 
have ended in 376 3.c, I agree'with him in making light of Diodorus, 
but he appears to me on this occasion to contradict the authority of 
Xenophon—or at last only to evade the necessity of contradicting him 
by resorting to an inconvenient hypothesis, and by representing the two 
Athenian expeditions sent to assist Evagoras in Cyprus, first in 390 B.c., 
next in 388 B.c., as relating to ‘hostile measures before the war began” 
(p. 280). To me it appears more natural and reasonable to include these 
as a part of the war, z 

1 Isokratés, Or. ix. s. 73-76. 

8 Diodor. xv. 8, 9. 

‘This remarkable anecdote, of susceptible Grecian honour on the part of 
Evagoras, is noway improbable, and seems safe to admit on the authority 
of Diodorus. Nevertheless, it forms so choice a morsel for a pancgical 
discourse such as that of Isokratés, that one cannot but think he would 
have inserted it had it come to his knowledge. His silence causes great 
surprise—not withoat some suspicion as to the truth of the story. 
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It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his besieging 
enemies, and continued for the remainder of his life as 
tributary prince of Salamis under the Persians. He was no 
further engaged in war, nor was his general popularity among 
the Salaminians diminished by the hardships which they 
gone through along with him.’ His prudence calmed the 
rankling antipathy of the Great King, who would gladly have 
found a pretext for breaking the treaty. His children were 
numerous, and lived in harmony as well with him as with each 
other. Isokratés especially notices this fact, standing as it did 
in marked contrast with the family-relations of most of the 
Grecian despots, usually stained with jealousies, antipathies, 
and conflict, often with actual bloodshed.2 But he omits to 
notice the incident whereby Evagoras perished; an incident 
not in keeping with that superhuman good fortune and favour 
from the gods, of which the Panegyrical Oration boasts as 
having been vouchsafed to the hero throughout his life® It 
‘was seemingly not very long after the peace, that a Salaminian 
named Nikokreon formed @ conspiracy against his life and 
dominion, but was detected, by a singular accident, before the 
moment of execution, and forced to seek safety in flight. He 
left behind him a youthful daughter in his harem, under the 
care of an eunuch (a Greek, born in Elis) named Thrasydzus ; 
who, full of vindictive sympathy in his master’s cause, made 
known the beauty of the young lady both to Evagoras himself 
and to Pnytagoras, the most distinguished of his sons, partner 
in the gallant defence of Salamis against the Persians. Both 
of them were tempted, each unknown to the other, to make a 
secret assignation for being conducted to her chamber by the 
eunuch: both of them were there assassinated by his hand.‘ 


1 Isokratés, Or. iii. (Nikoklés) s. 4o—a passage which must be more 
true of Evagoras than of Nikoklés, 

2 Isokrat. Or. ix. s. 88. Compare his Orat. viii. (De Pace) s. 138 

3 Tsokratés, ib. s. 85. ebruxéorepor xa) Geopidtorepoy, &c. 

4 I give this incident, in the main, as it is recounted in the fragment of 
Theopompus, preserved as a portion of the abstract of that author by 
Photius (Theopom. Fr. 111, ed. Wichers and ed. Didot). 

Both Aristotle (Polit. v. 8, 10) ard Diodorus (xv, 47) allude to the 
assassination of Evagoras by the eunuch; but both these authors conceive 
the story differently from ‘Theopompus. Thus Diodorus says—Nikoklés 
the eunuch assassinated Evagoras and became “despot of Salamis.” ‘This 
appears to be a confusion of Nikoklés with Nikokreon. Nikoklés was the 
son of Evagoras, and the manner in which Isokratés addresses him affords 
the surest proof that Ae had no hand in the death of his father. 

The words of Aristotle are—j (dxlGecis) rod ebvodxov Ebaydyg 7e 
Kuxply: 8A yap 7d Thy ‘ywaica waperdcOar tov vidy abrod axderaver os 
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Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and intelli- 
gence, remarkably free from the vices usual in Grecian 
despots, and forming a strong contrast in this respect with his 
contemporary Dionysius, whose military energy is so deeply 
stained by crime and violence, Nikoklés, the son of Evagoras, 
reigned at Salamis after him, and showed much regard, accom- 
panied by munificent presents, to the Athenian Isokratés ; 
who compliments him as a pacific and well-disposed prince, 
attached to Greek pursuits and arts, conversant by personal 
study with Greek philosophy, and above all, copying his father 
in that just dealing and absence of wrong towards person or 
property, which had so much promoted the comfort as well as 
the prosperity of the city.! 

We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras— 
interesting not less from the eminent qualities of that prince 
than from the glimpse of Hellenism struggling with the 
Pheenician element in Cyprus—to the general consequences of 
the peace of Antalkidas in Central Greece. For the first time 
since the battle of Mykalé in 479 n.c., the Persians were now 
really masters of all the Greeks on the Asiatic coast. The 
satraps lost no time in confirming their dominion. In all the 
cities which they suspected, they built citadels and planted 
permanent garrisons. In some cases, their mistrust or dis- 
pleasure was carried out so far as to raze the town altogether.? 
And thus these cities, having already once changed their 
SBpicpéves. lexing is the passage in its literal sense, that M. 
eric se St. Hilare, in the note to his translation, conceives 8 «éveixos 
to be a surname or sobriguet given to the conspirator, whose real name was 
Nikoklés. But this supposition is, in my judgement, contradicted by the 
fact, that Theopompus marks the same fact, of the assassin being an 
eunuch, by another word—@pasvdalov roi jmidppevos, ds Av HAcios 7d 


rybves, &e. 

It is evident that Aristotle had heard the story differently from Theo- 
pompus, and we have to choose between the two. ’ I prefer the version of 
the latter ; which is more marked as well as more intelligible, and which 
furnishes the explanation why Pnytagoras—who seems to have been the 
most advanced of the sons, being left in command of the besieged Salamis 
when Evagoras quitted it to solicit aid in Egypt—did not succeed his 
father, but left the succession to Nikoklés, who was evidently (from the 
representation even of an eulogist like Isokratés) not a man of much 
energy. The position of this eunuch in the family of Nikokreon seems to 

revalence of Oriental habits. 

Nikoklés) s, 38-48; Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 100; Or, 
xv. (Permut.) s. 43. Diodorus (xv. 47) places the assassination of Evagoras 
in 374 B.c. 

Pihokrntés, Or. iv. (Paneg.) s. 142, 156, 190. Tds re adres ras 
‘EAAnviBas ore spies wapelAngey, Bore ris piv katackdwrew, év 88 ais 
dxpardacis évrexice 
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position greatly for the worse, by passing from easy subjection 
under Athens to the harsh rule of Lacedemonian harmosts 
and native decemvirs—were now transferred to masters yet 
more oppressive and more completely without the pale of 
Hellenic sympathy. Both in public extortion, and in wrong- 
doing towards individuals, the commandant and his mercen- 
aries, whom the satrap maintained, were probably more 
rapacious, and certainly more unrestrained, than even the 
harmosts of Sparta. Moreover the Persian grandees required 
beautiful boys as eunuchs for their service, and beautiful 
women as inmates of their harems.!_ What was taken for their 
convenience admitted neither of recovery nor redress; and 
Grecian women, if not more beautiful than many of the native 
Asiatics, were at least more intelligent, lively, and seductive— 
as we may read in the history of that Phokan lady, the com- 
panion of Cyrus, who was taken captive at Kunaxa. Moreover, 
these Asiatic Grecks, when passing into the hands of Oriental 
masters, came under the maxims and sentiment of Orientals, 
respecting the infliction of pain or torture—maxims not only 
more cruel than those of the Greeks, but also making little 
distinction between freemen and slaves.? The difference 
between the Greeks and Phcenicians in Cyprus, on this point, 
has been just noticed; and doubtless the difference between 
Greeks and Persians was still more marked. While the 
Asiatic Greeks were thus made over by Sparta and the Perso- 
Spartan convention of Antalkidas, to a condition in every 
respect worse, they were at the same time transferred, as 
reluctant auxiliaries, to strengthen the hands of the Great King 

ainst other Grecks—against Evagoras in Cyprus—and above 
all against the islands adjoining the coast of Asia—Chios, 
Samos, Rhodes, &c.$ These islands were now exposed to the 


1 See Herodot. vi. 93 ix. 76. 

1 Tsokrat..Or, iv. (Paneg.) 8. 142. 

OTs (to the Asiatic Greeks after the pres of Antalkidas) ob« égapeet 
Bacporoyéiada: Kal ras axpordacs Soty & ry ExOpdv karexopevas, ANAB 
pbs rais xowais suupopais dewbrepa xdoxovar rev rap" huiv dpyuperhrav- 
obBels yap quay obras alxi(era: rads olxéras, ds exeivor robs eAevOépous 
woadCovow. 

4 Tsokrat. Or. iv. (Paneg.) s. 143, 154, 189, 190, 

How immediately the inland kings, who had acquired possession of the - 
continental Grecian cities, aimed at acquiring the islands also—is seen in 
Herodot. i. 27. Chios and Samos, indeed, surrendered without resisting, 
to the first Cyrus, when he was master of the continental towns, though he 
had no naval force (Herod. i. 143-169). Even after the victory of Mykalé, 
the Spartans deemed it impossible to protect these islanders against the 
Persian masters of the continent (Herod. ix. 106). Nothing except the 
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same hazard, from their overwhelming Persian neighbours, as 
that from which they had been rescued nearly a century before 
by the Confederacy of Delos, and by the Athenian empire 
into which that Confederacy was transformed. ll the 
tutelary combination that the genius, the energy, and the Pan- 
Hellenic ardour, of Athens, had first organised, and so long 
kept up—was now broken up; while Sparta, to whom its 
extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, had 
destroyed the security even of the islanders. It soon appeared, 
however, how much Sparta herself had gained by this surrender 
in respect to dominion nearer home. The government of 
Corinth—wrested from the party friendly to Argos, deprived of 
Argeian auxiliaries, and now in the hands of the restored 
Corinthian exiles who were the most devoted partisans of 
Sparta—looked to her for support, and made her mistress of 
the Isthmus, either for offence or for defence. She thus 
gained the means of free action against Thebes, the enemy 
upon whom her attention was first directed. Thebes was now 
the object of Spartan antipathy, not less than Athens had 
formerly been ; especially on the part of King Agesilaus, who 
had to avenge the insult offered to himself at the sacrifice near 
Aulis, as well as the strenuous resistance on the field of 
Koroneia. He was at the zenith of his political influence ; 
so that his intense miso-Theban sentiment made Sparta, now 
becoming aggressive on all sides, doubly aggressive against 
Thebes. More prudent Spartans, like Antalkidas, warned 
him? that his persevering hostility would ultimately kindle in 
the Thebans a fatal energy of military resistance and organisa- 
tion. But the warning was despised until it was too fully 
realised in the development of the great military genius of 
Epaminondas, and in the defeat of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that in the solemnity of exchang- 
ing oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, the Thebans had 
hesitated at first to recognise the autonomy of the other 
Beeotian cities ; upon Tere tee had manifested a fierce 
impatience to “exclude them from the treaty, and to attack 
them single-handed.? Their timely submission balked him in 
his impulse; but it enabled him to enter upon a series of 
measures highly humiliating to the dignity as well as to the 
power of Thebes. 


gnergy and organisation of the Athenians proved that it was possible to 
do 


1 Pintarch, Agesil. c. 26; Platarch, Lykurg. ¢ 13- 
4 Xen, Hellen, v. 1, 33- 
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All the Beeotian cities were now proclaimed autonomous 
under the convention. As solicitor, guarantee, and interpreter, 
of that convention, Sparta either had, or professed to have, 
the right of guarding their autonomy against dangers, actual or 
contingent, from their previous Vorort or presiding city. For 
this purpose she availed herself of this moment of change to 
organise in each of them a local oligarchy, composed of 
partisans adverse to Thebes, as well as devoted to herself, and 
upheld in case of need by a Spartan harmost and garrison.? 
Such an internal revolution grew almost naturally out of the 
situation; since the previous leaders, and the predominant 
sentiment in most of the towns, seem to have been favourable 
to Beeotian unity, and to the continued presidency of Thebes. 
These leaders would therefore find themselves hampered, 
intimidated, and disqualified, under the new system, while 
those who had before been an opposition minority wouldcome 
forward with a bold and decided policy, like Kritias and 
Theramenés at Athens after the surrender of the city to 
Lysander. The new leaders doubtless would rather invite 
than repel the establishment of a Spartan harmost in their 
town, as a security to themselves against resistance from their 


2 Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 46. "Ev wdoats yap Tals xéAemt Swacreiat KaderoThKe= 
cay, Goren ev OhBais. Respecting the Borotian city of Tanagra, he says— 
Eri typ rér€ xal thy Téverypar ol repl “T'xat d3wpor, plror dvres Tay AaxeBaipo- 
viaw, exov (v. % 49)- 

Schneider in his note on the former of these two passages, explains the 
word buvacreia: as follows—‘‘Sunt factiones optimatium qui Lacedzmoniis 
favebant, cum prasidio et harmostd Laconico.” This is perfectly just; 
but the words dawep éy @fBais seem also to require an explanation. These 
words allude to the ‘‘factio optimatium” at Thebes, of whom Leontiadés 
was the chief ; who betrayed the Kadmeia (the citadel of Thebes) to the 
Lacedemonian troops under Phoebidas in 382 B.c. ; and who remained 
masters of Thebes, subservient to Sparta and upheld by a standing Lace-* 
deemonian garrison in the Kadmeia, until they were overthrown by the 
memorable conspiracy of Pelopidas and Mellon in 379 B.c. It isto this 
oligarchy under Leontiadés at Thebes, devoted to Spartan interests and 
resting on Spartan support—that Xenophon compares the governments 
planted by Sparta, after the peace of Antalkidas, in each of the Bocotian 
cities. What he says, of the government of Leontiadés and his colleagues 
at Thebes, is—‘‘ that they deliberately introduced the Lacedzemonians into 
the acropolis, and enslaved Thebes to them, in order that they might 
themselves exercise a despotism ”—rots re Tay moditay eloayarydrras els 
thy dxpémoruy abrobs, al BovAndévras AaxsBaiporlas Thy néAw Doureter, 
Gare abrol rupavveiy (v. 4, 1: compare v. 2, 36). ‘This character—con- 
veying a strong censure in the mouth of the philo-Laconian Xenophon— 
belongs to all the governments planted by Sparta in the Beeotian cities after 
the peace of Antalkidas, and indeed to the Dekarchies generally which she 
established throughout her empire, 
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own citizens as well as against attacks from Thebes, and as a 
means of placing them under the assured conditions of a 
Lysandrian Dekarchy. Though most of the Boeotian cities 
were thus, on the whole, favourable to Thebes—and though 
Sparta thrust upon them the boon, which she called autonomy, 
from motives of her own, and not from their solicitation—yet 
Orchomenus and Thespie, over whom the presidency of 
Thebes appears to have been harshly exercised, were adverse 
to her, and favourable to the Spartan alliance.! These two 
cities were strongly garrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main 
stations in Beeotia.* 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of Thebes 
—the discontinuance of the Bootarchs, with the breaking up 
of all symbols and proceedings of the Beotian federation— 
and the establishment of oligarchies devoted to Sparta in the 
other cities—was doubtless a deep wound to the pride of 
the Thebans. But there was another wound still deeper, and 
this the Lacedzemonians forthwith proceeded to inflict—the 
restoration of Platea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of this 
town, as one of the brightest scenes of Grecian glory,—and to 
its brave and faithful population, victims of an exposed position 
combined with numerical feebleness. Especially, we follow 
with a sort of repugnance the capricious turns of policy which 
dictated the Spartan behaviour towards them. One hundred 
and twenty years before, the Plateans had thrown themselves 
upon Sparta to entreat her protection against Thebes. The 
Spartan king Kleomenés had then declined the obligation as 
too distant, and had recommended them to ally themselves 
with Athens? This recommendation, though dictated chiefly 
by a wish to raise contention between Athens and Thebes, was 
complied with; and the alliance, severing Plata altogether 
from the Boeotian confederacy, turned out both advantageous 
and honourable to her until the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war. At that time, it suited the policy of the Spartans to up- 
hold and strengthen in every way the supremacy of Thebes 
over the Beotian cities. It was altogether by Spartan inter- 
vention, indeed, that the power of Thebes was re-established, 
after the great prostration as well as disgrace which she had 
undergone, as traitor to Hellas and zealous in the service of 


1 Xenoph, Memorab. iii. 5, 2; Thucyd. iv. 133; Diodor. xv. 79, 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 15-20} Diodor. xv. 32-373 Isokratés, Or. xiv. 
(Plataic.) s. 14, 15. 

3 Herodot. vi. 108, 
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Mardonius.1 Athens, on the other hand, was at that time 
doing her best to break up the Beeotian federation, and to en- 
roll its various cities as her allies; in which project, though 
doubtless suggested by and conducive to her own ambition, 
she was at that time (460-445 B.c.) perfectly justifiable on 
Pan-Hellenic grounds; seeing that Thebes as their former 
chief had so recently enlisted them all in the service of Xerxes, 
and might be expected to do the same again if a second 
Persian invasion should be attempted. Though for a time 
successful, Athens was expelled from Beeotia by the defeat of 
Koroneia ; and at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the 
whole Beoeotian federation (except Platea) was united under 
Thebes, in bitter hostility against her. The first blow of the 
war, even prior to any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her 
abortive nocturnal attempt to surprise Platea, In the third 
year of the war, King Archidamus, at the head of the full 
Lacedeemonian force, laid siege to the latter town; which, 
after an heroic defence and a long blockade, at length 
surrendered under the extreme pressure of famine; yet not 
before one half of its brave defenders had forced their way out 
over the blockading wall, and escaped to Athens, where all the 
Platean old men, women, and children, had been safely 
lodged before the siege. By a cruel act which stands among 
the capital iniquities of Grecian warfare, the Lacedemonians 
had put to death all the Platean captives, two hundred in 
number, who fell into their hands; the town of Platea had 
been razed, and its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had 
remained ever since cultivated on Theban account? The 
surviving Plateans-had been dealt with kindly and hospitably 
by the Athenians. A qualified right of citizenship was con- 
ceded to them at Athens, and when Skioné was recaptured in 
420 B.C., that town (vacant by the slaughter of its captive 
citizens) was handed over to the Plateans as a residence.® 
Compelled to evacuate Skioné, they were obliged, at the close 
of the Peloponnesian war,* to return to Athens, where the 
remainder of them were residing at the time of the peace of 
Antalkidas; little dreaming that those who had destroyed 
their town and their fathers forty years before, would now turn 
round and restore it. 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible grounds 

1 See vol. v. ch. xlv, of this History, ® Thucyd. iii. 68. 


3 Thucyd. v. 32; Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s 1263 Or. xii. 
(Panathen.)s. ror, 


* Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14. © Pausanias, ix. 1, 3. 
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on which the Spartans pretended to rest it, was not really under- 
taken either to carry out the convention of Antalkidas, which 
guaranteed only the autonomy of existing towns—or to repair 
previous injustice, since the prior destruction had been the 
deliberate act of themselves, and of King Archidamus the 
father of Agesilaus—but simply as a step conducive to the pre- 
sent political views of Sparta. And towards this object it was 
skilfully devised. It weakened the Thebans, not only by wrest- 
ing from them what had been, for about forty years, a part of 
their territory and property ; but also by establishing upon it a 
permanent stronghold in the occupation of their bitter enemies, 
assisted by a Spartan garrison. It furnished an additional 
station for such a garrison in Beeotia, with the full consent of 
the newly-established inhabitants. And more than all, it intro- 
duced a subject of contention between Athens and Thebes, 
calculated to prevent the two from hearty co-operation after- 
wards against Sparta. As the sympathy of the Platzeans with 
Athens was no less ancient and cordial than their antipathy 
against Thebes, we may probably conclude that the restoration 
of the town was an act acceptable to the Athenians; at least at 
first, until they saw the use made of it, and the position which 
Spar came to occupy in reference to Greece generally. Many 
of the Platzans, during their residence at Athens, had inter- 
married with Athenian women,! who now probably accompanied 
their husbands to the restored little town on the north of 
Kithzron, near the southern bank of the river Asépus. 

Had the Plateans been restored to a real and honourable 
autonomy, such as they enjoyed in alliance with Athens before 
the Peloponnesian war, we should have cordially sympathised 
with the event. But the sequel will prove—and their own 
subsequent statement emphatically sets forth—that they were a 
mere dependency of Sparta, and an outpost for Spartan opera- 
tions against Thebes.? They were a part of the great revolution 
which the Spartans now brought about in Bootia; whereby 
Thebes was degraded from the president of a federation into 
an isolated. autonomous city, while the other Beeotian cities, 
who had been before members of the federation, were elevated 

1 Isokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 54. 

# See the Orat. xiv, (called Plataicus) of Isokratés; which is a pleading 
probably delivered in the Athenian assembly by the Plateans (after the 
second destruction of their city) and doubtless founded upon their own 
statements. The painful dependence and compulsion under which they 
were held by Sparta, is proclaimed in the most unequivocal terms (s. 13, 33, 
48) 5 Pare with the presence of a Spartan harmost and garrison in their 
town (8. 14). 
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each for itself into the like autonomy ; or rather (to substitute 
the real truth! in place of Spartan professions) they became 
enrolled and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, under oli- 
garchical factions devoted to her purposes and resting upon her 
for support. That the Thebans should submit to such a revo- 
lution, and above all, to the sight of Platzea as an independent 
neighbour with a territory abstracted from themselves—proves 
how much they felt their own weakness, and how irresistible at 
this moment was the ascendency of their great enemy, in per- 
verting to her own ambition the popular lure of universal 
autonomy held out by the peace of Antalkidas. Though com- 
pelled to acquiesce, the Thebans waited in hopes of some turn 
of fortune which would enable them to reorganise the Beotian 
federation ; while their hostile sentiment towards Sparta was 
not the less bitter for being suppressed. Sparta on her part 
kept constant watch to prevent the reunion of Beeotia;? an 
object in which she was for a time completely successful, and 
was even enabled, beyond her hopes, to become possessed of, 
Thebes itself, through a party of traitors within—as will 
presently appear. 

In these measures regarding Boeotia, we recognise the vigor- 
ous hand, and the miso-Theban spirit, of Agesilaus. He was 
at this time the great director of Spartan foreign policy, though 
opposed by his more just and moderate colleague King Agesi- 
polis, as well as by a section of the leading Spartans; who 


1 Xenophon says, truly enough, that Sparta made the Beeotian cities 
abrovbuous &m> rav @nBalwr (v. 1. 36), which she had long desired to do. 
Autonomy, in the sense of disconnexion from Thebes, was ensured to them 
—but in no other sense. 

2 To illustrate the relations of Thebes, the other Bocotian cities, and Sparta, 
between the peace of Antalkidas and the seizure of the Kadmeia by Sparta 
(387-382 3.c-)—compare the speech of the Akanthian envoys, and that of 
the Theban Leontiadés, at Sparta (Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 16-34). “Tuas 
(the Spartans) rijs pty Bowrlas experndivar, Srws wh cal? ty dn, &c. Kal 
ducts ye rére wey del apooelxere Thy voiv, wére dxodoende Brafonérous abrods 
(the Thebans) thy Bowrlav Og? abrois elvas* vov 8, exel rdBe wéxpaxras, 
ebBty Spas Be? OnPalous poRetoba, &c. Compare Diodor. xv, 20. 

3 In the Orat. (14) Plataic. of Isokratés, s, 30—we find it stated among 
the accusations against the Thebans, that during this period (#.¢. between the 
peace of Antalkidas and the seizure of the meia) they became swom in 
as members of the Spartan alliance and as ready to act with Sparta con- 
jointly against Athens, If we could admit this as true, we might also admit 
the story of Epaminondas and Pelopidas serving in the Spartan army at 
Mantineia (Plutarch, Pelop. c. 3). Bat I do not see how it can be even 
partially true. If it had been true, I think Xenophon could not have failed 
to mention it : all that he does say, tends to contradict it, 

* Diodor. xv. 29. 
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reproached Agesilaus with his project of ruling Greece by means 
of subservient local despots or oligarchies in the various cities, 
and who contended that the autonomy promised by the peace 
of Antalkidas ought to be left to develop itself freely, without 
any coercive intervention on the part of Sparta.? 

Far from any wish thus to realise the terms of peace which 
they had themselves imposed, the Lacedzemonians took advan- 
tage of an early moment after becoming free from their enemies 
in Beeotia and Corinth, to strain their authority over their allies 
beyond its previous limits. Passing in review* the conduct of 
each during the late war, they resolved to make an example of 
the city of Mantineia. Some acts, not of positive hostility, but 


1 How currently this reproach was advanced against Agesilaus, may be 
seen in more than one passage of the Hellenica of Xenophon ; whose 
narrative is both so partial and so ill constructed, that the most instructive 
information is dropped only in the way of unintentional side wind, where 
we should not naturally look for it, Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 16. oAAdy BY 
deybvrev Aaxedaipovluy &s BAlywv Eviner dvOpémwv bre (Phlius) dmexed- 
vowro (Agesilaus) wAéov mevraxiax:Alov dvBpav. Again, v. 4,13. (*Aynal- 
Aaos) eB eiBds, Bri, el orparnyoln, Aétesay of rodiras, ds *Aynathaos, Bxws 
BenPhiree rois ruphivors, xpdypara rh dae xapéxot, &c. Compare 
Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24-26. 

2 Diodomus indeed affirms, that this was really done, for a short time ; 
that the cities which had before been dependent allies of Sparta were now 
emancipated and left to themselves ; that a reaction immediately ensued 
against those Dekarchies or oligarchies which had hitherto managed the cities 
in the interests of Sparta ; that this reaction was so furious, as everywhere 
to kill, banish, or impoverish, the principal partisans of Spartan supremacy ; 
and that the accumulated complaints and sufferings of these exiles drove the 
Spartans, after having “endured the peace like a heavy burthen” (Somep 
Bapb poprlov—xv. 5) for a few months, to shake it off, and to re-establish 
by force their own supremacy as well as the government of their friends in 
all the various cities. In this statement there is nothing intrinsically im- 
probable. After what we have heard of the Dekarchies under Sparta, no 
extent of violence in the reaction against them is incredible, nor can we 
doubt that such reaction would carry with it some new injustice, along with 
much well-merited retribution. lardly any but Athenian citizens were 
capable of the forbearance displayed by Athens both after the Four Hundred 
and after the Thirty. Nevertheless I believe that Diodorus is here mis- 
taken, and that he has assigned to the period immediately succeeding the 
peace of Antalkidas, those reactionary violences which took place in many 
cities about sixteen years subsequently, afer the battle of Leukira, For 
Xenophon, in recounting what happened after the peace of Antalkidas, 
mentions nothing about any real autonomy granted by Sparta to her various 
subject allies, and subsequently revoked; which he would never have 
omitted to tell us, had the fact been so, because it would have supplied a 
plausible apology for the high-handed injustice of the Spartans, and would 
have thus lent aid to the current of partiality which manifests itself in his 
history. 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 1-8. Alo@duevot robs AaxeBaipovlovs emicxonoivras 
robs tunpdxous, Smoiol vives Exaoro: dy TG woAdup adrois eyeyérqvro, Kc. 
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of equivocal fidelity, were imputed to the Mantineians. They 
were accused of having been slack in performance of their 
military obligations, sometimes even to the length of withhold- 
ing their contingent altogether, under pretence of a season of 
religious truce ; of furnishing corn in time of war to the hostile 
Argeians ; and of plainly manifesting their disaffected fecling 
towards Sparta—chagrin at every success which she obtained— 
satisfaction, when she chanced to experience a reverse.! The 
Spartan Ephors now sent an envoy to Mantineia, denouncing 
all such past behaviour, and peremptorily requiring that the 
walls of the city should be demolished, as the only security for 
future penitence and amendment. As compliance was refused, 
they despatched an army, summoning the allied contingents 
generally for the purpose of enforcing the sentence. They 
entrusted the command to King Agesipolis, since Agesilaus 
excused himself from the duty, on the ground that the Man- 
tineians had rendered material service to his father Archidamus 
in the dangerous Messenian war which had beset Sparta during 
the early part of his reign.? 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Mantineians by 
ravaging their lands, Agesipolis commenced the work of 
blockade by digging a ditch round the town; half of his 
soldiers being kept on guard, while the rest worked with the 
spade. The ditch being completed, he prepared to erect a wall 
of circumvallation. But being apprised that the preceding 
harvest had been so good, as to leave a large stock of provision 
in the town, and to render the process of starving it out tedious 
both for Sparta and for her allies,—he tried a more rapid method 
of accomplishing his object. As the river Ophis, of consider- 
able breadth for a Grecian stream, passed through the middle 
‘of the town, he dammed up its efflux on the lower side ;* thus 


1 Xen, Hellen. v. 2, 2. He had before stated, that the Mantineians had 
really shown themselves pleased, when the Lacedmonian Mora was 
‘destroyed near Corinth by Iphikratés (iv. 5, 18). 

* Xen, Hellen, v. 2, 3. 

3 In 1627, during the Thirty Years’ War, the German town of Wolfen- 
bilttel was constrained to surrender in the same manner, by damming up 
‘the river Ocker which flowed through it : a contrivance of General nt 

nheim, the Austrian besieging commander. See Colonel Mitchell’s 
Life of Wallenstein, p. 107. 

‘The description given by Xenophon of Mantineia as it stood in 385 B.C. 
with the river Oph a considerable stream, passing through the middle of 
‘it, is perfectly clear. When the city, after having been now broken up, 
was rebuilt in 370 B.C., the site was so far changed that the river no longer 
ran through it. But the present course of the river Ophis, as given by 
-excellent modem topographical examiners, Colonel Leake and Kiepert, is 
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causing it to inundate the interior of the city and threaten the 
stability of the walls; which seem to have been of no great 
height and built of sun-burnt bricks. Disappointed in their 
application to Athens for aid,! and unable to provide extraneous 
support for their tottering towers, the Mantineians were com- 
pelled to solicit a capitulation. But Agesipolis now refused to 
grant the request, except on condition that not only the fortifi- 
cations of their city, but the city itself, should be in great part 
demolished ; and that the inhabitants should be redistributed 
into those five villages, which had been brought together, many 
yeats before, to form the aggregate city of Mantineia. To 
this also the Mantineians were obliged to submit, and the 
capitulation was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about the chiefs 
of the Mantineian democratical government, yet these latter, 
conscious that they were detested both by their own oligarchical 
opposition and by the Lacedemonians, accounted themselves 
certain of being put to death. And such would assuredly have 
been their fate, had not Pausanias (the late King of Sparta, 
now in exile at Tegea), whose good opinion they had always 
enjoyed, obtained as a personal favour from his son Agesipolis 
the lives of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on condition 
that they should depart into exile. _ Agesipolis had much diffi- 
culty in accomplishing the wishes of his father. His Lacede- 
monian soldiers were ranged in arms on both sides of the gate 
by which the obnoxious men went out ; and Xenophon notices 
it as a signal mark of Lacedzmonian discipline, that they could 
keep their spears unemployed when disarmed enemies were thus 
within their reach ; especially as the oligarchical Mantineians 
at a very considerable distance from the Mantineia rebuilt in 370 B.c. 5 the 
situation of which is accurately known, since the circuit of its walls still re- 
mains distinctly marked. The Mantineia of 370 B.c., therefore, as com- 
pared with the Mantineia in 385 8.c., must have been removed to a con- 
siderable distance—or else the river Ophis must have altered its course, 
Colonel Leake supposes that the Ophis had been artificially diverted from 
its course, in order that it might be brought through the town of Mantineia ; 
@ supposition, which he founds on the words of Xenophon—sogwr¢pay 
qyeoroutvan cairn ye ror bOpérav, 7d uh bid raxdr noraudy wneioba: (Hellen. 
y. 2,7). But it is very difficult to agree with him on this point, when 
we look at his own map (annexed to the Peloponnesiaca) of the Mantinice 
and Tegeatis, and observe the great distance between the river Ophis and 
Mantineia; nor do the words of Xenophon seem necessarily to imply any 
artificial diversion of the river. It appears easier to believe that the river 
has changed its course. See Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. ch, xxiv. p. 
713 and Peloponnesiaca, p. 380; and Ernst Curtius, Peloponnesos, p. 239 
—who still however leaves the point obscure, 

1 Diodor. xv. 5. 
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manifested the most murderous propensities, and were exceed- 
ingly difficult to control.1 As at Peirseus before, so here at 
Mantineia again—the liberal, but unfortunate, King Pausanias 
is found interfering in the character of mediator to soften the 
ferocity of political antipathies. 

The city of Mantineia was now broken up, and the inhabit- 
ants were distributed again into the five constituent villages. 
Qut of four-fifths of the population, each man pulled down his 
house in the city, and rebuilt it in the village near to which his 
property lay. The remaining fifth continued to occupy Man- 
tineia as a village. Each village was placed under oligarchical 
government and left unfortified. ‘Though at first (says Xeno- 
phon) the change proved troublesome and odious, yet presently, 
when men found themselves resident upon their landed pro- 
perties—and still more, when they felt themselves delivered 
from the vexatious demagogues—the new situation became 
more popular than the old. The Lacedemonians were still 
better satisfied. Instcad of one city of Mantineia, five distinct 
Arcadian villages now stood enrolled in their catalogue of allies. 
They assigned to each a separate xendgus (Spartan officer 
destined to the command of each allied contingent), and the 
military service of all was henceforward performed with the 
utmost regularity.? 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the ancient 
city Mantineia ; one of the most odious acts of high-handed 
Spartan despotism. Its true character is veiled by the parti- 
ality of the historian, who recounts it with a confident assurance, 


1 Xen, Hellen, v. 2, 6. Olouévwv 38 dwoSavetcOa Tay apyoriérray, nad 
ray rod Bhucv mpooraray, Bumpdtaro 5 warhp (see before, v. 2, 3) mapd Tod 
"Aynornddibos, &opdrciav airois EverOat, dmaddrarroudvos dx Tis wéAe vs, 
Rhnorra abot. Kal dpporépaGer piv riis Sor, Spidpevor dad Tar wAdy, 
Exorres 72 Bépara of Aaxedarpdvior lornoay, Oedueror rods ebidrras’ kat 
pigodvres abrods Spws dwelxorro airay pagov, h of AdATioroL 
Oy Mavrivéav: nal rovre uty elphr bes ueya rexnhpiov weidapxlas. 

T have remarked more than once, and the reader will here observe a new 
example, how completely the word @éAviero;—which is applied to the 
wealthy or aristocratical party in politics, as its equivalent is in other 
languages, by writers who sympathise with them—is divested of all genuine 
ethical import as to character. 

9 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 7. 

He says of this breaking up of the city of Mantineia, Sipxlodn 4 Marrivea, 
rerpaxs, Kadémep 7d &pxaiov Gxovr. Ephorus (Fr, 138, ed. Didot) 
states that it was distributed into the jive original villages; and Strabo 
affirms that there were five original constituent villages (viil. p. 337). Hence 
it is probable that Mantineia the city was still left, after this dioleis, to 
subsist as one of the five unfortified villages; so that Ephorus, Strabo, and 
Xenophon may be thus made to agree, in substance. 
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that after the trouble of moving was over, the population felt 
themselves decidedly bettered by the change. Such an assurance 
is only to be credited, on the ground that, being captives under 
the Grecian laws of war, they may have been thankful to escape 
the more terrible liabilities of death or personal slavery, at the 
price of forfeiting their civic community. That their feelings 
towards the change were those of genuine aversion, is shown 
by their subsequent conduct after the battle of Leuktra. As 
soon as the fear of Sparta was removed, they flocked together 
with unanimous impulse, to reconstitute and refortify their 
dismantled city.! It would have been strange indeed had the 
fact been otherwise ; for attachment to a civic community was 
the strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. The citizen 
of a town was ayverse—often most unhappily averse—to com- 
promise the separate and autonomous working of his com- 
munity by joining in any larger political combination, however 
equitably framed, and however it might promise on the whole 
an increase of Hellenic dignity. But still more vehemently did 
he shrink from the idea of breaking up his town into separate 
villages, and exchanging the character of a citizen for that of a 
villager, which was nothing less than great social degradation, 
in the eyes of Greeks generally, Spartans not excepted.? 

1 This is mentioned by Xenophon himself (Hellen. vi. 5, 3). The Lacee 
dzemonians, though they remonstrated against it, were at that time toomuch 
humiliated to interfere by force and prevent it. ‘The reason why they did not 
interfere by force (according to Xenophon) was that a general peace had just 
then been sworn, guaranteeing autonomy \o every distinct town, so that the 
Mantincians under this peace had a right to do what they did—orparedew 
ye pévrar ex? abrods ob Swarbdy eddeer elvai, ex” adrovoule Ths elphyns 
yeyernuérns (vi. 5, 5). Of this second peace, Athens was the originator 
and the voucher ; but the autonomy which it guaranteed was only the same 
as had been professedly guaranteed by the peace of Antalkidas, of which 
Sparta had been the voucher. 

Gencral autonomy, as interpreted by Athens, was a different thing from 
general autonomy as it had been when interpreted by Sparta. The Spartans, 
when they had in their own hands both the power of interpretation and the 
power of enforcement, did not scruple to falsify autonomy so completdy as 
to lay siege to Mantineia and break up the city by force; while, when in- 
terpretation and enforcement had passed to Athens, they at once recognised 
that the treaty precluded them from a much less violent measure of 
interference. 

‘We may see by this, how thoroughly partial and philo-Laconian is the 
account given by Xeaophon of the biolso1s of Mantineia ; how completely 
he keeps out of view the odious side of that proceeding. 

See the remarkable sentence of the Spartans, in which they reject the 
claim of the Pisatans to preside over and administer the Olympic festival 
(which had been their ancient privilege) because they were xwpi7a and 
not fit for the task (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 31): compare xwprrimas (Ken. 
Cyrop. iv. 55 54)- 
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In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans against Man- 
tineia was, in point of dishonour as well as of privation, one of 
the severest which could be inflicted on free Greeks. All the 
distinctive glory and superiority of Hellenism—all the intellec- 
tual and artistic manifestations—all that there was of literature 
and philosophy, or of refined and rational sociality—depended 
upon the city-life of the people. And the influence of Sparta, 
during the period of her empire, was peculiarly mischievous 
and retrograde, as tending not only to decompose the federations 
such as Beeotia into isolated towns, but even to decompose sus- 
pected towns such as Mantineia into villages; all for the pur- 
pose of rendering each of them exclusively dependent upon 
herself. Athens during her period of empire had exercised no 
such disuniting influence; still less Thebes, whom we shall 
hereafter find coming forward actively to found the new and 
great cities of Megalopolis and Messéné. The imperial ten- 
dencies of Sparta are worse than those of either Athens or 
Thebes ; including less of improving or Pan-Hellenic sympathies, 
and leaning the most systematically upon subservient factions 
in each subordinate city. In the very treatment of Mantineia 
just recounted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was 
welcomed at least, if not originally invited, by the oligarchical 
party of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own 
hands and to massacre their political opponents. In the first 
object they completely succeeded, and their government prob- 
ably was more assured in the five villages than it would have 
been in the entire town. In the second, nothing prevented 
them from succeeding except the accidental intervention of the 
exile Pausanias ; an accident, which alone rescued the Spartan 
name from the additional disgrace of a political massacre, over 
and above the lasting odium incurred by the act itself—by 
breaking up an ancient autonomous city, which had shown no 
act of overt enmity, and which was so moderate in its demo- 
cratical manifestations as to receive the favourable criticism of 
judges rather disinclined towards democracy generally.!_ Thirty 
years before, when Mantineia had conquered certain neigh- 
bouring Arcadian districts, and had been at actual war with 
Sparta to preserve them, the victorious Spartans exacted nothing 
more than the reduction of the city to its original district ;2 
now, they are satisfied with nothing less than the partition of 
the city into unfortified villages, though there had been no 
actual war preceding. So much had Spartan power, as well 
as Spartan despotic propensity, progressed during this interval, 

1 Aristot. Polit. vi. 2, 2. ® Thucyd. v. 81. 
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The general language of Isokratés, Xenophon, and Diodo- 
tus! indicates that this severity towards Mantineia was only 
the most stringent among a series of severities, extended by 
the Lacedemonians through their whole confederacy, and 
operating upon all such of its members as gave them ground 
for dissatisfaction or mistrust. During the ten years after the 
surrender of Athens, they had been lords of the Grecian world 
both by land and sea, with a power never before possessed by 
any Grecian state; until the battle of Knidus, and the com- 
bination of Athens, Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, seconded by 
Persia, had broken up their empire at sea, and much en- 
dangered it on land. At length the peace of Antalkidas, 
enlisting Persia on their side (at the price of the liberty of the 
Asiatic Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve the hostile com- 
bination against them. The general autonomy, of which they 
were the authorised interpreters, meant nothing more than a 
separation of the Beeotian cities from Thebes,’ and of Corinth 
from Argos—being noway intended to apply to the relation 
between Sparta and her allies. Having thus their hands free, 
the Lacedemonians applied themselves to raise their ascend- 
ency on land to the point where it had stood before the battle 
of Knidus, and even to regain as much as possible of their 
empire at sea. To bring back a dominion such as that 
of the Lysandrian Harmosts and Dekarchies, and to re- 
constitute a local oligarchy of their most devoted partisans, 
in each of those cities where the government had been 
somewhat liberalised during the recent period of war—was 
their systematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of their 
fellow-citizens for subservience to Sparta, now found the 
season convenient for soliciting Spartan intervention to 
procure their return. It was in this manner that a body 
of exiled political leaders from Phlius—whose great merit 
it was that the city when under their government had been 
zealous in service to Sparta, but had now become luke- 
warm or even disaffected in the hands of their opponents 
—obtained from the Ephors 2 message, polite in form but 
authoritative in substance, addressed to the Phliasians, re- 
quiring that the exiles should be restored, as friends of 
Sparta banished without just cause.® 


1 Isokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) 8. 133, 134, 146, 206 ; Or. viii, (DePace) 
s 123; Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 1-8} Diodor. xv. 5, 9-19. 

} Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 35: 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 8-10. 
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While the Spartan power, for the few years succeeding the 
peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly in ascending move- 
ment on land, efforts were also made to re-establish it at 
sea. Several of the Cycladés and other smaller islands were 
again rendered tributary. In this latter sphere however 
Athens became her competitor. Since the peace, and the 
restoration of Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, combined with 
the refortified Peireeus and its Long Walls—Athenian com- 
merce and naval power had been reviving, though by slow 
and humble steps. Like the naval force of England com- 
pared with France, the warlike marine of Athens rested upon 
a considerable commercial marine, which latter hardly existed 
atall in Laconia. Sparta had no seamen except constrained 
Helots or paid foreigners ;1 while the commerce of Peireus 
both required and maintained a numerous population of this 
character. The harbour of Peireeus was convenient in respect 
of accommodation, and well stocked with artisans—while 
Laconia had few artisans, and was notoriously destitute of 
harbours.? Accordingly in this maritime competition, Athens, 
though but the shadow of her former self, started at an advan- 
tage as compared with Sparta, and, in spite of the superiority 
of the latter on land, was enabled to compete with her in 
acquiring tributary dependencies among the smaller islands 
of the Atgean. To these latter, who had no marine of their 
own, and who (like Athens herself) required habitual supplies 
of imported corn, it was important to obtain both access to 
Peireus and protection from the Athenian triremes against that 
swarm of pirates, who showed themselves after the peace of 
Antalkidas when there was no predominant maritime state: 
besides which, the market of Peirceus was often supplied with 
foreign corn from the Crimea, through the preference shown 
by the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time when vessels 
from other places could obtain no cargo.8 A moderate tribute 
paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island greater 
advantages than if paid to Sparta—with at least equal protec- 
tion. Probably the influence of Athens over these islanders 
was further aided by the fact, that she administered the fes- 
tivals, and lent out the funds, of the holy temple at Delos. 
We know by inscriptions remaining, that large sums were 
borrowed at interest from the temple treasure, not merely by 


‘The consequences of this forced return are not difficult to foresee; they 
will appear in a subsequent Page. 

2 Xen. Hellen. ® Xen. Hellen, iv. 8, 7. 

+ Isokratés, Orat. x 
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individual islanders, but also by the island-cities collectively 
—Naxos, Andros, Tenos, Siphnos, Seriphos. The Amphi- 
ktyonic council who dispensed these loans (or at least the pre- 
siding members) were Athenians, named annually at Athens.? 
Moreover these islanders rendered religious homage and at- 
tendance at the Delian festivals, and were thus brought within 
the range of a central Athenian influence, capable, under 
favourable circumstances, of being strengthened and rendered 
even politically important, 

By such helps, Athens was slowly acquiring to herself a 
second maritime confederacy, which we shall presently find to 
be of considerable moment, though never approaching the 
grandeur of her former empire: so that in the year 380 B.c., 
when Isokratés published his Panegyrical Discourse (seven 
years after the peace of Antalkidas), though her general power 
was still slender compared with the overruling might of Sparta,? 
yet her navy had already made such progress, that he claims 
for her the right of taking the command by sea, in that crusade 
which he strenuously enforces, of Athens and Sparta in 
harmonious unity at the head of all Greece, against the Asiatic 
barbarians.$ 

1 See the valuable inscription called the Marmor Sandvicense, which 
contains the accounts rendered by the annual Amphiktyons at Delos, from 
377-373 B.C. ~ 

Boeckh, Staatsbaushaltung der Athener, vol. 
p-78 s09., ed. 2. 

‘The list of cities and individuals who borrowed money from the temple 
is given in these accounts, together with the amount of interest either paid 
by them, or remaining in arrear. 

2 This is the description which Isokratés himself gives (Orat. xv. 
(Permutat.) s. 61) of the state of the Grecian world when he published 
his Panegyrical Discourse—8re AaxeBaizdviot pev Fpxov ray ‘EAAhver, 
nets Bt raxewass éxpdrroper, &c. 

3 The Panegyrical Discourse of Isokratés, the date of it being pretty 
exactly known, is of great value for enabling us to understand the period 
immediately succeeding the peace of Antalkidas. 

He particularly notices the multiplication of pirates, and the competition 
between Athens and Sparta about tribute from the islands in the Zgean 
(S. 133). Tis yap dv roairas karacrdcews embuuhoeier, ev § xaraxovniera 
pay thy Bdrageay xaréxovar wedraoral 3 rhs xéde1s KaradauBdvouer, &c. 

«+ «+ Kalrot xph robs pocer nad wh Bid roxnv ueya gpoveivras rowbrois 
Upyois exixeipelv, MAY padAov # rods ynoidras Bacporoyelr, obs 
Qe dor dreciv, Spavras robrous uly 31d oxavidrnra ris “yas bon yeapyery 
avayrafopdvous, rods 3° jxapéras Br apooviay ris xdpas THY wey ASOT HY 
abris dpyby repiopavras. &c. (5, 1 $1) 





p. 214, ed. 15 vol. ii, 


«+ «+ "Ov Aeis (Athenians and Spartans) oiSeulay rovotueba epévo.av, 
@AAa wepl wey Tay Kuxaddor vicwy dupioinroiuey, roortras 
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It would seem that a few years after the peace of Antalkidas, 
Sparta became somewhat ashamed of having surrendered the 
Asiatic Greeks to Persia; and that King Agesipolis and other 
leading Spartans encouraged the scheme of a fresh Grecian 
expedition against Asia, in compliance with propositions from 
some disaffected subjects of Artaxerxés.1_ Upon some such 
project, currently discussed though never realised, Isokratés 
probably built his Panegyrical Oration, composed in a lofty 
strain of patriotic eloquence (380 3.C.), to stimulate both 
Sparta and Athens in the cause, and calling on both, as joint 
chiefs of Greece, to suspend dissension at home for a great 
Pan-Hellenic manifestation against the common enemy abroad. 
But whatever ideas of this kind the Spartan leaders may have 
entertained, their attention was taken off, about 382 B.c., by 
movements in a more remote region of the Grecian world, 
which led to important conscquences. 

Since the year 414 B.c. (when the Athenians were engaged in 
the siege of Syracuse), we have heard nothing either of the kings 
of Macedonia, or of the Chalkidic Grecian cities in the penin- 
sula of Thrace adjoining Macedonia. Down to that year, 
Athens still retained a portion of her maritime empire in those 
regions. The Platzans were still in possession of Skiéné (on 
the isthmus of Palléné) which she had assigned to them ; while 
the Athenian admiral Euetion, seconded by many hired Thra- 
cians, and even by Perdikkas king of Macedonia, undertook a 
fruitless siege to reconquer Amphipolis on the Strymon.? But 
the fatal disaster at Syracuse having disabled Athens from 
maintaining such distant interests, they were lost to her along 
with her remaining empire—perhaps earlier; though we do 
not know how. At the same time during the ‘last years of the 
Peloponnesian wat, the kingdom of Macedonia greatly in- 
creased in power ; partly, we may conceive, from the helpless 
condition of Athens—but still more from the abilities and 
energy of Archelaus, son and successor of Perdikkas. 

The course of succession among the Macedonian princes 
seems not to have been settled, so that disputes and bloodshed 
took place at the death of several of them. Moreover there 
were distinct tribes of Macedonians, who, though forming part, 
really or nominally, of the dominion of the Temenid princes, 
nevertheless were immediately subject to separate but subor- 
dinate princes of their own, The reign of Perdikkas had been 


compere Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 12—ph els vnei3pia dxoBAdrovras, 
c, 
T Diodor. xv. 9, 19 4 Thueyd. vii. 
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much troubled in this manner. In the first instance, he had 
stripped his own brother Alketas of the crown,! who appears 
(so far as we can make out) to have had the better right to it ; 
next he had also expelled his younger brother Philippus from 
his subordinate principality. To restore Amyntas the son of 
Philippus, was one of the purposes of the Thrakian prince 
Sitalkés, in the expedition undertaken conjointly with Athens, 
during the second year of the Peloponnesian war. On the 
death of Perdikkas (about 413 8.c.), his eldest or only legiti- 
mate son was a child of seven years old ; but his natural son 3 
Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous ambition. The 
dethroned Alketas was yet alive, and had now considerable 
chance of re-establishing himself on the throne: Archelaus, 
inviting him and his son under pretence that he would himself 
bring about their re-establishment, slew them both amidst the 
intoxication of a banquet. He next despatched the boy, his 
legitimate brother, by suffocating him in a well ; and through 
these crimes made himself king. His government however 
was so energetic and able, that Macedonia reached a degree of 
military power such as none of his predecessors had ever 
possessed, His troops, military equipments, and fortified 
places, were much increased in numbers; while he also cut 
straight roads of communication between the various portions 
of his territory—a novelty seemingly everywhere, at that time.* 
Besides such improved organisation (which unfortunately we 

2 This is attested by Plato, Gorgias, c. 26, p. 471 B. 

«+e + “0s ye (Archelaus son of Perdikkas) xparov uty rodrov abrby Toy 
Beoxdrny Kal Getov (Alketas) perawepyduevos, ds dwoddawy Thy dpxhy 
hy Tep8lxnas abrdy agelrero, kc. 

‘This statement of Plato, that Perdikkas expelled his brother Alketas 
from the throne, appears not to be adverted to by the commentators. 
Perhaps it may help to explain the chronological embarrassments connected. 
with the reign of Perdikkas, the years of which are assigned by different 
authors, as 23, 28, 35, 40, 41. See Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ch. iv. 

. 222——where he discusses the chronology of the Macedonian kings: also 
Krebs, Lection. Diodorese, p. 159. 

‘There are no means of determining when the reign of Perdikkas began 
—nor exactly, when it ended. We know from “Thucydides that he was 
king in 432, and in 414 3.c. But the fact of his acquiring the crown by 
the expulsion of an elder brother, renders it less wonderful that the 
beginning of his reign should be differently stated by different authors ; 
though these authors seem mostly to conceive Perdikkas as the immediate 
successor of Alexander, without any notice of Alketas. 

® Thucyd. i. 57; ii. 97-100. 

% The mother of Archelaus was a female slave belonging to Alketas ; it 
is for this reason that Plato calls Alketas 8eoxé7y nal Oetoy of Archelaus 
{Plato, Gorgias, c. 26, p. 471 A). 

4 Thucyd, ii. 100, | S80ds edtelas Irene, &c. 
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are not permitted to know in detail), Archelaus founded a 
splendid periodical Olympic festival, in honour of the Olym- 
pian Zeus and the Muses,! and maintained correspondence 
with the poets and philosophers of Athens. He prevailed 
upon the tragic poets Euripidés and Agathon, as well as the 
epic poet Chcerilus, to visit him in Macedonia, where Euripidés 
especially was treated with distinguished favour and muni- 
ficence,* remaining there until his death in 406 or 405 B.c. 
Archelaus also invited Sokratés, who declined the invitation 
—and appears to have shown some favour to Plato.§ He 
perished in the same year as Sokrates (399 B.c.), by a violent 
death ; two Thessalian youths, Krateuas and Hellanokratés, 
together with a Macedonian named Dekamnichus, being his 
assassins during a hunting party. ‘The first two were youths to 
whom he was strongly attached, but whose dignity he had 
wounded by insulting treatment and non-performance of 
promises: the third was a Macedonian, who, for having 
made an offensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripidés, 
had been given up by the order of Archelaus to the poet, in 
order that he might be flogged for it. Euripidés actually 
caused the sentence to be inflicted: but it was not till six 
years after his death that Dekamnichus, who had neither for- 
gotten nor forgiven the affront, found the opportunity of taking 
revenge by instigating and aiding the assassins of Archelaus.* 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aristotle, and 
relating as well to the Macedonian king Archelaus as to the 
Athenian citizen and poet Euripidés, illustrate the political 
contrast between Macedonia and Athens. The government 
of the former is one wholly personal—dependent on the 
passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities, of the king. The 

1 Arrian, i. 11; Diodor. xvii. 16. 

® Plutarch, De Vitioso Pudore, c. 7, p. 531 E. 

jf Aristotel Rhetoric. i. 245 Senecs, de Benefcis, v.65 Ailian, V. H. 
xiv. 17. 

4 Sce the statements, unfortunately very brief, of Aristotle (Politic. v. 8, 
10-13). Plato (Alkibied. ii c. 5, p. 141 D), while mentioning the 
assassination of Archelaus by his warducd, represents the motive of the 
latter differently from Aristotle, as having been an ambitious desire to 

ess himself of the throne. Diodorus (xiv. 37) represents Kratenss as 
ving killed Archelaus unintentionally in a hunting party. 

Kal ris “Apyeaden 8 emidloews Aecduviyes Heuer eyévere, napotiven 
robs inBeudvous xpdros: atrioy BE ris dpyiis, Ors airdy edBwxe pastryooa 
Ebpinldn 7G mornri 5 B¢ Evprmldns exadrawer elmdrres ri abroi els SucaBlay 
‘rob orbparos (Arist. Pol. Z. c.). 

Dekamnichus is cited by Aristotle as one among the examples of persons 
actually scourged; which proves that Euripidés availed himself of the 
privilege accorded by Archelaus, 
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ambition of Archelaus leads both to his crimes for acquiring 
the throne, and to his improved organisation of the military 
force of the state afterwards ; his edmiration for the poets and 
philosophers of Athens makes him sympathise warmly with 
Euripidés, and ensure to the latter personal satisfaction for 
an offensive remark ; his appetites, mingling licence with 
insult, end by drawing upon him personal enemies of a 
formidable character. Z’£ta#, est moi—stands marked in the 
whole series of proceedings; the personality of the monarch is 
the determining element. Now at Athens, no such element 
exists. There is, on the one hand, no easy way of bringing to 
bear the ascendency of an energetic chief to improve the 
military organisation—as Athens found to her cost, when she 
was afterwards assailed by Philip, the successor after some 
interval, and in many respects the parallel, of Archelaus. But 
on the other hand, neither the personal tastes nor the appetites, 
of any individual Athenian, count as active causes in the march 
of public affairs, which is determined by the established law 
and by ‘the pronounced’ sentiments of the body of citizens. 
However gross an insult might have been offered to Euripides 
at Athens, the Dikasts would never have sentenced that the 
offender should be handed over to him to be flogged. They 
would have inflicted such measure of punishment as the nature 
of the wrong, and the pre-existing law, appeared to them to 
require. Political measures, or judicial sentences, at Athens, 
might be well- or ill-judged ; but at any rate, they were always 
dictated by regard to a known law and to the public 
conceptions entertained of state-interests, state-dignity, and 
state-obligations, without the avowed intrusion of any man’s 
personality. To Euripidés—who had throughout his whole 
life been the butt of Aristophanés and other comic writers, 
and who had been compelled to hear, in the crowded theatre, 
taunts far more galling than what is ascribed to Dekamnichus 
—the contrast must have been indeed striking, to have the 
offender made over to him, and the whip placed at his 
disposal, by order of his new patron. And it is little to his 
honour, that he should have availed himself of the privilege, 
by causing the punishment to be really administered ;—a 
punishment which he could never have sten inflicted, during 
the fifty years of his past life, upon any free Athenian citizen. 
Krateuas did not survive the deed more than three or four 
days, after which Orestés son of Archelaus, a child, was placed 
on the throne, under the guardianship of Aeropus. The latter 
however, after about four years, made away with his ward, and 
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reigned in his stead for two years. He then died of sickness, 
and was succeeded by his son Pausanias ; who, after a reign 
of only one year, was assassinated and succeeded by Amyntas.t 
This Amyntas (chiefly celebrated as the father of Philip and 
the grandfather of Alexander the Great), though akin to the 
royal family, had been nothing more than an attendant of 
Aeropus,? until he made himself king by putting to death 
Pausanias.2 He reigned, though with interruptions, twenty- 
four years (393-369 B.C.); years, for the most part, of trouble 
and humiliation for Macedonia, and of occasional exile for 
himself. The vigorous military organisation introduced by 
Archelaus appears to have declined ; while the frequent de- 
thronements and assassinations of kings, beginning even with 
Perdikkas the father of Archelaus, and continued down to 
Amyntas, unhinged the central authority and disunited the 
various portions of the Macedonian name; which naturally 
tended to separation, and could only be held together by a 
firm hand. 

- The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to the 
north, north-east, and north-west, by warlike barbarian tribes, 
Thracian and Illyrian, whose invasions were not unfrequent 
and often formidable. Tempted probably by the unsettled 
position of the government, the Illyrians poured in upon 
Amyntas during the first year of his reign: perhaps they may 
have been invited by other princes of the interior,* and at all 
events their coming would operate as a signal for malcontents 
to declare themselves. Amyntas—having only acquired the 
sceptre a few months before by assassinating his predecessor, 
and having little hold on the people—was not only unable to 
repel them, but found himself obliged to evacuate Pella, and 
even to retire from Macedonia altogether. Despairing of his 
position, he made over to the Olynthians a large portion of the 
neighbouring territory—Lower Macedonia or the coast and 
cities round the Thermaic Gulf.5 As this cession is repre- 

} Diodor, xiv. 84-89. 

* Blian, V. H. xii 435 Dexippus ap; Syncel, p. 263 ; Justin, vii. 4. 

* Diodor, xiv. 89. *Ereactrnge 8% kal Navzarlas 6 rév MaxeBéver Bagi 
Aets, dvaipedels md *Auivrov B6Aq, ptas enavrdv thy 8 Bacirelay 
naréoxer "Aubvras, &c. 

“ See in Thucyd. iv. 112—the relations of Arthibeus, prince of the 
Macedonians called Lynkeste in the interior country, with the Illyrian 
invaders—B.c. 423. 

Archelaus had been engaged at a more recent period in war with a 
Pan haf ie dnteser named Arrhibeeus—perhaps the same person (Aristot. 

® Diodor. xiv. 925 xv. 19. *Awoyobs 8b rhy Apyty, OAvs6lois uty Thr 
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sented to have been made at the moment of his distress and 
expatriation, we may fairly suspect that it was made for some 
reciprocal benefit or valuable equivalent ; of which Amyntas 
might well stand in need, at a moment of so much exigency. 
It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear again of the 
Chalkidians of Olynthus, and the confederacy which they 
gradually aggregated round their city as a centre. The con- 
federacy seems to have taken its start from this cession of 
Amyntas—or rather, to speak more properly, from his ab- 
dication ; for the cession of what he could not keep was of 
comparatively little moment, and we shall see that he tried 
to resume it as soon as he acquired strength. The effect of 
his flight was, to break up the government of Lower or 
maritime Macedonia, and to leave the cities therein situated 
defenceless against the Illyrians, or other invaders from the 
interior. To these cities, the only chance of security, was to 
throw themselves upon the Greek cities on the coast, and to 
organise in conjunction with the latter a confederacy for mutual 
support. Among all the Greeks on that coast, the most 
strenuous and persevering (so they had proved themselves in 
their former contentions against Athens when at the summit of 
her power) as well as the nearest, were the Chalkidians of 
Olynthus. These Olynthians now put themselves forward— 
took into their alliance and under their protection the smaller 
towns of maritime Macedonia immediately near them—and 
soon extended their confederacy so as to comprehend all the 
er towns in this region—including even Pella, the most con- 
siderable city of the country. As they began this enterprise 


obeys xépav Buphaaro, &c. TH Bhup ray 'OAwAlwv Bupacudrov 
woAAhy THs Sudpou xépas, 8: Thy dx¢ywow Tis éavTod Buvacrelas, &. 

The fight of Amyntas, after a year’s reign, is confirmed by Dexippus 
ap. Syncell. p. 263. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 12—“On ply ydp ray ex) Opdens peylorn réAus 
Odvrbes, axeddv wdvres exloracte. Obra: Tov pee ‘spoonydyorro 
lorw &s, eg" Sra ois abrois xphoba vépos xal cupodireter Frere Ot 
ka) ray ‘athlon xpoatAaBdy rivas. "Ex 8t robrov éxexelpnoay xa) ras Tis 
MaxeBorlas nédus ren aed ded *Autyrov, Tod BactAdws Maxediver, 
‘Exel 38 elofnovear ai @yyirara abtar, Tax? eal em) ras wSppu Kal welfous 
ropeborro: Kal xareAtrope jets Uxovras HBn bAAas Te woAAds, eat TIéAAay, 
frep peylorn tev dy MaxeBovlg xédewy. Kat "Auirray 82 aloGavdueda 
dxoxwpotvrd re de Tov wérewy, a) Sov ade dewewmrandra 487 de whens 
MaxeBovlas. 

We know from Dicdorus that Amyntas fled the country in despair, and 
ceded a large proportion at least of Lower Macedonia to the Olynthians. 
Accordingly the struggle, between the latter and Amyntas (here alluded 
to), must have taken place when he came back and tried to resume his 


dominion. 
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at ‘a time when the Illyrians were masters of the country so 
as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we may be sure 
that it must have cost them serious efforts, not without great 
danger if they failed. We may also be sure that the cities 
themselves must have been willing, not to say eager, coadjutors ; 
just as the islanders and Asiatic Greeks clung to Athens at the 
first formation of the confederacy of Delos. The Olynthians 
could have had no means of conquering even the less con- 
siderable Macedonian cities, much less Pella, by force and 
against the will of the inhabitants. 

How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by what 
steps the confederacy was got together, we are not permitted 
to know. Our information (unhappily very brief) comes from 
the Akanthian envoy Kleigenés, speaking at Sparta about ten 
years afterwards (B.C. 383), and describing in a few words the 
confederacy as it then stood. But there is one circumstance 
which this witness—himself hostile to Olynthus and coming to 
solicit Spartan aid against her—attests emphatically ; the equal, 
generous, and brotherly principles, upon which the Olynthians 
framed their scheme from the beginning. They did not pre- 
sent themselves as an imperial city enrolling a body of 
dependent allies, but invited each separate city to adopt 
common laws and reciprocal citizenship with Olynthus, with 
full liberty of intermarriage, commercial dealing, and landed 
proprietorship. That the Macedonian cities near the sea 
should welcome so liberal a proposition as this, coming from 
the most powerful of their Grecian neighbours, cannot at all 
surprise us: especially at a time when they were exposed to 
the Illyrian invaders, and when Amyntas had fled the country. 
They had hitherto always been subjects :? their cities had not 
(like the Greek cities) enjoyed each its own separate autonomy 
within its own walls: the offer, now made to them by the 
Olynthians, was one of freedom in exchange for their past 
subjection under the Macedonian kings, combined with a 
force adequate to protect them against Illyrian and other 
invaders. Perhaps also these various cities— Anthemus, 
Therma, Chalastra, Pella, Alérus, Pydna, &c.—may have con- 
tained, among the indigenous population, a certain proportion 
of domiciliated Grecian inhabitants, to whom the proposition 
of the Olynthians would be especially acceptable. 

We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus was 
gladly welcomed by the Macedonian maritime cities. They 

' Xen, Hellen. v, 2, 12—rds viz MaxeBorlas wdaus ddcvOcpoiy aed 
*Apbyrov, &c. : compare v. 2, 38. 
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were the first who fraternised as voluntary partners in the 
confederacy; which the Olynthians, having established this 
basis, proceeded to enlarge further, by making the like liberal 
propositions to the Greek cities in their neighbourhood. 
Several of these latter joined voluntarily ; others were afraid 
to refuse ; insomuch that the confederacy came to include a 
considerable number of Greeks—especially Potidza, situated 
on the isthmus of Palléné, and commanding the road of 
communication between the cities within Palléné and the 
continent. The Olynthians carried out with scrupulous 
sincerity their professed principles of equal and intimate 
partnership, avoiding all encroachment or offensive pre- 
eminence in favour of their own city. But in spite of this 
liberal procedure, they found among their Grecian neighbours 
obstructions which they had not experienced from the Mace- 
donian. Each of the Grecian cities had been accustomed 
to its own town-autonomy and separate citizenship, with its 
peculiar laws and customs. All of them were attached to this 
kind of distinct political life, by one of the most tenacious and 
universal instincts of the Greek mind: all of them would 
renounce it with reluctance, even on consenting to enter the 
Olynthian confederacy, with its generous promise, its enlarged 
security, and its manifest advantages; and there were even 
some who, disdaining every prospective consideration, refused 
to change their condition at all except at the point of the 
sword. 

Among these last were Akanthus and Apollonia, the largest 
cities (next to Olynthus) in the Chalkidic peninsula, and there- 
fore the least unable to stand alone. To these the Olynthians 
did not make application, until they had already attracted 
within their confederacy a considerable number of other 
Grecian as well as Macedonian cities. They then invited 
Akanthus and Apollonia to come in, upon the same terms of 
equal union and fellow-citizenship.. The proposition being 
declined, they sent a second message intimating that, unless it 
were accepted within a certain time, they would enforce it by 
compulsory measures. So powerful already was the military 
force of the Olynthian confederacy, that Akanthus and 
Apollonia, incompetent to resist without foreign aid, despatched 
envoys to Sparta to set forth the position of affairs in the 
Chalkidic peninsula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 

Their embassy reached Sparta about B.c.: 383, when the 
Spartans, having broken up the city of Mantineia into villages 
and coerced Phlius, were in the full swing of power over 
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Peloponnesus—and when they had also dissolved the Boeotian 
federation, placing harmosts in Platea and Thespiz as checks 
upon any movement of Thebes. The Akanthian Klcigents, 
addressing himself to the assembly of Spartans and their allies, 
drew an alarming picture of the recent growth and prospective 
tendencies of Olynthus, invoking the interference of Sparta 
against that city. The Olynthian confederacy (he said) already. 
comprised many cities, ‘small and great, Greek as well as 
Macedonian—Amyntas having lost his kingdom. Its military 
power, even at present great, was growing every day.! The 
territory, comprising a large breadth of fertile corn-land, could 
sustain a numerous population. Wood for ship-building? was 
close at hand, while the numerous harbours of the confederate 
cities ensured a thriving trade as well as a steady revenue from 
customs-duties, The neighbouring Thracian tribes would be 
easily kept in willing dependence, and would thus augment the 
military force of Oiynthus; even the gold mines of Mount 
Pangeus would speedily come within her assured reach. “All 
that I now tell you (such was the substance of his speech) is 
matter of public talk among the Olynthian people, who are 
full of hope and confidence. - How can you Spartans, who are 
taking anxious pains to prevent the union of the Beeotian 
cities,> permit the aggregation of so much more formidable a 
power, both by land and by sea, as this of Olynthus? Envoys 
have already been sent thither from Athens and Thebes—and 
the Olynthians have decreed to send an embassy in return, 
for contracting alliance with those cities ; hence your enemies 


1 Xen, Hellen, v. 2, 14. 

The number of Olynthian troops is given in Xenophon as Soo hoplites— 
a far greater number of peltasts—and rooo horsemen, assuming that 
Akanthus and Apollonia joined the confederacy. It has been remarked 
by Mr. Mitford and others, that these numbers, as they here stand, must 
be decidedly smaller than the reality. But we have no means of correction 
open to us. Mr. Mitford’s suggestion of 8000 hoplites in place of 800 rests 
upon no authority, 

Demosthenés states that Olynthus by herself, and before she had brought 
all the Chalkidians into confederacy (otra Xornibday xdvrov els ty 
evrynopudror—De Fals. Leg. c. 75, p. 425) possessed 400 horsemen, and 
citizen population of so00; no more than this (he says) at the time when 
the Lacedzemonians attacked them. The historical statements of the great 
orator, for a time which nearly coincides with his own birth, are to be 
received with caution, 

3 Compare Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, p. 54, s. 100, Eng, Tr. 

3 Xen, Hellen. v. 2, 16. "Evvohoare 8% xa) réde, nas elnds, Suds ris 
pie Bowrlas dxpedn Sivas, Seer uh wal Iv etn, word 3% pellovos MpoiLontens 
Buvduews duertjoa, &c. 

I translate here the substance of the speech, not the exact words. 
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will derive a large additional force. We of Akanthus and 
Apollonia, having declined the proposition to join the con- 
federacy voluntarily, have received notice that, if we persist, 
they will constrain us. Now we are anxious to retain our 
paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city by ourselves.} 
But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we shall be under the 
necessity of joining them—as several other cities have already 
done, from not daring to refuse ; cities, who would have sent 
envoys along with us, had they not been afraid of offending the 
Olynthians. These cities, if you interfere forthwith, and with 
a powerful force, will now revolt from the new confederacy. 
But if you postpone your interference, and allow time for the 
confederacy to work, their sentiments will soon alter. They 
will come to be knit together in attached unity, by the co- 
burgership, the intermarriage, and the reciprocity of landed 
possessions, which have already been enacted prospectively. 
All of them will become convinced that they have a common 
interest both in belonging to, and in strengthening the con- 
federacy—just as the Arcadians, when they follow you, 
Spartans, as allies, are not only enabled to preserve their own 
property, but also to plunder others. If, by your delay, the 
attractive tendencies of the confederacy should come into real 
operation, you vill presently find it not so much within your 
power to dissolve.” 2 

This speech of the Akanthian envoy is remarkable in more 
than one respect. Coming from the lips of an enemy, it is the 
best of all testimonies to the liberal and comprehensive spirit 
in which the Olynthians were acting. They are accused—not 
of injustice, nor of selfish ambition, nor of degrading those 
around them—but literally, of organising a new partnership on 
principles too generous and too seductive; of gently super- 
seding, instead of violently breaking down, the barriers, between 
the various cities, by reciprocal ties of property and family 


1 Xen, Hellen, v. 2, 14. ‘Hyeis 84, 3 Ur8pes Aaxedaiudvior, Bovdsueba 
pay rots xarplois vduois xpiaGas, nad abrorodirai elvar: et wérros uh Bonbhoes 
ons, dudeyen al Hyuiv wer’ dxalvooy ylyver Ba. 

# Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 18, Act ye why Suas wal rdBe eldévas, bs, hy 
ciphcaper Birauw peyddny odcay, ota Bvendraords sis torw al 
Kxovea THY wédews THs woAITelas KoLvwvOtGaL, abrar Ky Tt wow 
dyrixadoy, Taxd axooThoorra al pévTot cvyKACLTOnTOYTaL TAS 
re dmeyaulass xal dyethoegs wap AAAHAOLS, Bs eyngiopevor 
elol—nal yvdccvra, brs pera tov eparosyTuy exrcbas 
kepdardoy darly, Gaxep "Apxddes, Bray nel Suov two, rd Te abrav 
galore, ka 7d GiAdrpia dpwd(ovsu—tows obnk@ Spolas eBrvta 
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among the citizens of each; of uniting them all info a new 
political aggregate, in which not only all would enjoy equal 
rights, but all without exception would be gainers. The advan- 
tage, both in security and in power, accruing prospectively to 
all, is not only admitted by the orator, but stands in the front 
of his argument. “Make haste and break up the confederacy 
(he impresses upon Sparta) before its fruit is ripe, so that the 
confederates may never taste it nor find out how good it is ; 
for if they do, you will not prevail on them to forego it.” By 
implication, he also admits—and he says nothing tending even 
to raise a doubt—that the cities which he represents, Akanthus 
and Apollonia, would share along with the rest in this same 
benefit. But the Grecian political instinct was nevertheless 
predominant—“ We wish to preserve our paternal laws, and to 
be a city by ourselves.” Thus nakedly is the objection stated ; 
when the question was, not whether Akanthus should lose its 
freedom and become subject to an imperial city like Athens— 
but whether it should become a free and equal member of a 
larger political aggregate, cemented by every tie which could 
make union secure, profitable, and dignified. It is curious to 
observe how perfectly the orator is conscious that this repug- 
nance, though at the moment preponderant, was nevertheless 
essentially transitory, and would give place to attachment when 
the union came to be felt as a reality; and how eagerly he 
ls to Sparta to lose no time in clenching the repugnance, 
while it lasted. He appeals to her, not for any beneficial or 
Pan-Hellenic objects, but in the interests of her own dominion, 
which required that the Grecian world should be as it were, 
pulverised into minute, self-acting atoms, without cohesion—so 
that each city, or each village, while protected against sub- 
jection to any other, should further be prevented from equal 
political union or fusion with any other; being thus more 
completely helpless and dependent in reference to Sparta. 
It was not merely from Akanthus and Apollonia, but also 
from the dispossessed Macedonian king Amyntas, that envoys 
reached Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. It seems that 
Amyntas, after having abandoned the kingdom and made his 
cession to the Olynthians, had obtained some aid from Thessaly 
and tried to reinstate himself by force. In this scheme he had 
failed, being defeated by the Olynthians. Indeed we find 
another person named Argeus, mentioned as competitor for 
the Macedonian sceptre, and possessing it for two years.! 
1 Diodor. xiv. 925 xv. 19. 
Demosthenés speaks of Amyntas as having been expelled from his 
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After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedemonians first 
declared their own readiness to comply with the prayer, and to 
put down Olynthus ; next, they submitted the same point to the 
yote of the assembled allies.1 Among these latter, there was 
no genuine antipathy against the Olynthians, such as that 
which had prevailed against Athens before the Peloponnesian 
war, in the synod then held at Sparta. But the power of 
Sparta over her allies was now far greater than it had been 
then. Most of their cities were under oligarchies, dependent 
upon her support for authority over their fellow-citizens ; more- 
over the recent events in Boeotia and at Mantineia had operated 
as a serious intimidation. Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta 
was accordingly paramount, so that most of the speakers, as 
well as most of the votes, declared for the war,? anda combined 
army of ten thousand men was voted to be raised. 

To make up such a total, a proportional contingent was 
assessed upon each confederate ; combined with the proviso, 
now added for the first time, that each might fumish money 
instead of men, at the rate of three A®ginzan oboli (half an 
#@ginean drachma) for each hoplite. A cavalry-soldier, to 
those cities which furnished such, was reckoned as equivalent 
to four hoplites; a hoplite, as equivalent to two peltasts; or 
pecuniary contribution on the same scale. All cities in default 
were made liable to a forfeit of one stater. (four drachme) per 
day, for every soldier not sent; the forfeit to be enforced by 
Sparta. Such licensed substitution of pecuniary payment for 
personal service, is the same as I have already described to 
have taken place nearly a century before in the confederacy of 
Delos under the presidency of Athens.‘ It was a system not 
likely to be extensively acted upon among the Spartan allies, 
who were at once poorer and more warlike than those of 
Athens. But in both cases it was favourable to the ambition 
of the leading state ; and the tendency becomes here manifest, 
kingdom by the Thessalians (cont. Aristokrat. c. 29, p. 657). If this be 
historically correct, it must be referred to some subsequent war in which 
he was engaged with the Thessalians ; perhaps to the time when Jason of 
Pherz acquired dominion over Macedonia (Kenoph, Hellen. vi. 1, 11), 

2 See vol. vi. ch, xlviii. of this History. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 20. "Ex rotrov wéyrot, rordol ply Eovmydpevov 
orparshy rociv, udduora 8¢ of BovAsuevor Aaxedaiporlors xaplCerbat, &c. 

Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 21, 22. 

Diodorus (xv. 31) mentions the fact that an hoplite was reckoned 
equivalent to two peltasts, in reference to a Lacedemonian muster roll of 
a few years afterwards ; but it must have been equally necessary to fix the 
proportion on the present occasion, 

4 See vol. v. ch, xlv. of this History. 
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to sanction, by the formality of a public resolution, that 
increased Lacedzemonian ascendency which had already grown 
up in practice. 

The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their satisfaction 
with the vote just passed, intimated that the muster of these 
numerous contingents would occupy some time, and again 
insisted on the necessity of instant intervention, even with a 
small force ; before the Olynthians could find time to get their 
plans actually in work or appreciated by the surrounding cities. 
A moderate Lacedamonian force (they said), if despatched 
forthwith, would not only keep those who had refused to join 
Olynthus, steady to their refusal, but also induce others, who 
had joined reluctantly, to revolt. Accordingly the Ephors 
appointed Eudamidas at once, assigning to him 2000 hoplites 
—Neodamodés (or enfranchised Helots), Periceki, and Skiritee 
or Arcadian borderers. Such was the anxiety of the Akanthians 
for haste, that they would not let him delay even to get together 
the whole of this moderate force. He was put in march im- 
mediately, with such as were ready ; while his brother Phoebidas 
was left behind to collect the remainder and follow him, And 
it seems that the Akanthians judged correctly. For Euda- 
midas, arriving in Thrace after a rapid march, though he was 
unable to contend against the Olynthians in the field, yet 
induced Potidzea to reyolt from them, and was able to 
defend those cities, such as Akanthus and Apollonia, which 
resolutely stood aloof. Amyntas brought a force to co-operate 
with him. 

The delay in the march of Phebidas was productive of con- 
sequences no less momentous than unexpected. The direct 
line from Peloponnesus to Olynthus lay through the Theban 
territory ; a passage which the Thebans, whatever might have 
been their wishes, were not powerful enough to refuse, though 
they had contracted an alliance with Olynthus,? and though 
proclamation was made that no Theban citizens should join 
the Lacedzmonian force. Eudamidas, having departed at a 
moment’s notice, passed through Boeotia without a halt in his 
way to Thrace. But it was known that his brother Phoebidas 
was presently to follow ; and upon this fact the philo-Laconian 
party in Thebes organised a conspiracy. 

They obtained from the Ephors, and from the miso-Theban 
feelings of Agesilaus, secret orders to Phcebidas, that he should 
co-operate with them in any party movement which they might 

1 Xen, Hellen. v. 2, 243 Diodor. xv. 21. 
2 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 27-34. 
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find opportunity of executing ;! and when he halted with his 
detachment near the gymnasium a little way without the walls, 
they concerted matters as well with him as among themselves. 
Leontiadés, Hypatés, and Archias, were the chiefs of the party 
in Thebes favourable to Sparta ; a party decidedly in minority, 
yet still erful, and at this moment so strengthened by the 
unbounded ascendency of the Spartan name, that Leontiadés 
himself was one of the polemarchs of the city. Of the anti- 
Spartan, or predominant sentiment in Thebes,—which included 
most of the wealthy and active citizens, those who came suc- 
cessively into office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry 2— 
the leaders were Ismenias and Androkleidés. The former 
especially, the foremost as well as ablest conductor of the late 


war against Sparta, was now in office as Polemarch, conjointly 
with his rival Leontiadés. 


While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof from 
Pheebidas, Leontiadés assiduously courted him and gained 


his confidence. On the day of the Thesmophoria,® a religious 


1 This is the statement of Diodorus (xv. 20), and substantially that of 
Plutarch (Agesil. c. 24), who intimates that it was the general belief of the 
time. And it appears to me more probable than the representation of 
Xenophon—that the first idea arose when Phoebidas was under the walls of 
Thebes, and that the Spartan leader was persuaded by Leontiadés to act 
on his own responsibility. The behaviour of Agesilaus and of the Ephors 
after the fact, is like that of persons who had previously contemplated the 
possibility of it. But the original suggestion must have come from the 
Theban faction themselves. 

2 Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, c. 5, p. $78 B) states that most of these 
generals of cavalry (rav Irxapynxérav vouluas) were afterwards in exile 
with Pelopidas at’ Athens. 

We have little or no information respecting the government of Thebes. 
It would seem to have been at this moment a liberalised oligarchy. There 
was a senate, and two Polemarchs (perhaps the Polemarchs may bare been 
more than two in all, though the words of Xenophon rather lead us to sup- 

only two)—ani there seems also to have been a civil magistrate, chosen 
Fy lot (4 woliueres Keyes) and renewed annually, ehiose office was'emrkied 
by his constantly having in his possession the sacred spear of state (rd fepbv 
34pu) and the city-seal (Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 31, p. 597—B—C). 

At this moment, it must be recollected, there were no such officers as 
Berotarchs ; since the Lacedsemonians, enforcing the peace of Antalkidas, 
had put an end to the Brotian federation. 

3 ‘The rhetor Aristeidés (Or. xix. Eleusin. p. 452 Cant. ; p. 419 Dind.) 
states that the Kadmeia was seized during the Pythian festival. This festival 
would take place, July or August 362 B.¢.; near the beginning of the third 
year of the (99th) Olympiad. See above in this History, vol. vii. ch. liv. 

ing the yesr and month in which the Pythian festival was held, 

+ there is a difference of opinion among commentators. I agree with those 
who assign it to the first quarter of the third Olympic year. And the date 
of the march of Phzebidas would perfectly harmonise with this supposition, 
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festival celebrated by the women apart from the men, during 
which the acropolis or Kadmeia was consecrated to their 
exclusive use—Phcebidas, affecting to have concluded his halt, 
put himself in march to proceed as if towards Thrace ; seem- 
ingly rounding the walls of Thebes, but not going into it. The 
Senate was actually assembled in the portico of the agora, and 
the heat of a summer's noon had driven every one out of the 
streets, when Leontiadés, stealing away from the Senate, 
hastened on horseback to overtake Phocbidas, caused him to 
face about, and conducted the Lacedemonians straight up to 
the Kadmeia; the gates of which, as well as those of the town, 
were opened to his order as Polemarch. There were not only 
no citizens in the streets, but none even in the Kadmeia ; no 
male person being permitted to be present at the feminine 
Thesmophoria ; so that Phoebidas and his army became pos- 
sessed of the Kadmeia without the smallest opposition. At 
the same time they became possessed of an acquisition of 
hardly less importance—the persons of all the assembled 
Theban women; who served as hostages for the quiet sub- 
mission, however reluctant, of the citizens in the town below. 
Leontiadés handed to Phoebidas the key of the gates, and 
then descended into the town, giving orders that no man 
should go up without his order! 

The assembled Senate heard with consternation the occupa- 
tion of the acropolis by Phcebidas. Before any. deliberation 
could be taken among the senators, Leontiadés came down to 
tesume his seat. The lochages and armed citizens of his party, 
to whom he had previously given orders, stood close at hand. 
“Senators (said he), be not intimidated by the news that the 
Spartans are in the Kadmeia ; for they assure us that they have 
no hostile purpose against any one who does not court war 
against them. But I, as Polemarch, am empowered by law to 
seize any one whose behaviour is manifestly and capitally 
criminal. Accordingly I seize this man Ismenias, as the great 
inflamer of war. Come forward, captains and soldiers, lay 
hold of him, and carry him off where your orders direct.” 
Ismenias was accordingly seized and hurried off as a prisoner 
to the Kadmeia; while the senators, thunderstruck and over- 
awed, offered no resistance. Such of them as were partisans 
of the arrested polemarch, and many even of the more neutral 
__ Xenophon mentions nothing about the Pythian festival as being in course 
of celebration when Phoebidas was encamped near Thebes ; for it had no- 
particular reference to Thebes. 

..) Xen, Hellen. v, 2, 28, 29. 
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members, left the Senate and went home, thankful to escape 
with their lives. Three hundred of them, including Andro- 
Kleidas, Pelopidas, Mellon, and others, sought safety by volun- 
tary exile to Athens: after which the remainder of the Senate, 
now composed of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, 
passed a vote formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing a 
new polemarch in his place. 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias forms a 
worthy counterpart to the seizure of Theramenés by Kritias,? 
twenty-two years before, in the Senate of Athens under the 
Thirty. Terror-striking in itself, it was probably accompanied 
by similar deeds of force against others of the same party. 
The sudden explosion and complete success of the conspiracy, 
plotted by the Executive Chief himself, the most irresistible of 
all conspirators—the presence of Phcebidas in the Kadmeia, 
and of a compliant Senate in the town—the seizure or flight of 
Ismenias and all his leading partisans—were more than suffi- 
cient to crush all spirit of resistance on the part of the citizens ; 
whose first anxiety probably was, to extricate their wives and 
daughters from the custody of the Lacedemonians in the 
Kadmeia. Having such a price to offer, Leontiadés would 
extort submission the more easily, and would probably procure 
a vote of the people ratifying the new régime, the Spartan 
alliance, and the continued occupation of the acropolis, 
Having accomplished the first settlement of his authority, 
he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known the fact 
that “order reigned” at Thebes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the revolution 
at Thebes had been received at Sparta with the greatest surprise, 
as well as with a mixed feeling of shame and satisfaction. 
Everywhere throughout Greece, probably, it excited a greater 
sensation than any event since the battle of Aigospotami. 
Tried by the recognised public law of Greece, it was a flagitious 
iniquity, for which Sparta had not the shadow of a pretence. 
It was even worse than the surprise of Platea by the Thebans 
before the Peloponnesian war, which admitted of the partial 
excuse that war was at any rate impending ; whereas in this case, 
the Thebans had neither done nor threatened anything to violate 
the peace of Antalkidas. It stood condemned by the indignant 
sentiment of all Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon ® himself: But it was at the same time an 

1 Xen, Hellen, v. 2, 30, 31. 
3 Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. See above in this History, vol. viii. ch. Ixv. 
® Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 1. 
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immense accession to Spartan power. It had been achieved 
with pre-eminent skill and success ; and Phcebidas might well 
claim to have struck for Sparta the most important blow since 
gospotami, relieving her from one of her two really formidable 
enemies. 

Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he became 
the object of wrath and condemnation, both with the Ephors 
and the citizens generally. Every one was glad to throw upon 
him the odium of the proceeding, and to denounce him as 
having acted without orders. Even the Ephors, who had 
secretly authorised him beforehand to co-operate generally with 
the faction at Thebes, having doubtless never given any specific 
instructions, now indignantly disavowed him. Agesilaus alone 
stood forward in his defence, contending that the only question 
was, whether his proceedings at Thebes had been injurious or 
beneficial to Sparta. If the former, he merited punishment ; if 
the latter, it was always lawful to render service, even impromptu 
and without previous orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtful. For 
every man at Sparta felt how advantageous the act was in itself ; 
and felt it still more, when Leontiadés reached the city, humble 
in solicitation as well as profuse in promise. In his speech 
addressed to the assembled Ephors and Senate, he firstreminded 
them how hostile Thebes had hitherto been to them, under 
Ismenias and the party just put down—and how constantly 
they had been in jealous alarm, lest Thebes should reconstitute 
by force the Boeotian federation. ‘ Now (added he) your fears 
may be at an end: only take as good care to uphold our 
goverment, as we shall take to obey your orders. For the 
future, you will have nothing to do but to send us a short 
despatch, to get every service which you require.”* It was 


1 It is curious that Xenophon, treating Phoebidas as a man more warm- 
hearted than wise, speaks of him as if he had rendered no real service to 
Sparta by the capture of the Kadmeia (v. 2, 28). The explanation of this 
is, that Xenophon wrote his history at a later* period, after the defeat at 
Leuktra and the downfall of Sparta ; which downfall was brought about 
by the reaction against her overweening and oppressive dominion, especially 

er the capture of the Kadmeia—or (in the pious creed of Kenophon) 
by the displeasure of the gods, which such iniquity drew down upon her 
(v. 4, 1). In this way, therefore, it is made out that Phcebidas had not 
acted with true wisdom, and that he had done his country more harm than 
good ; a criticism which we may be sure that no man advanced, at the time 
of the capture itself, or during the three years after it. 


2 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 34. 
Kal duets +e (says Leontiadés to the Lacedemonian Ephors) rére pty ded 
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resolved by the Lacedemonians, at the instance of Agesilaus, 
to retain their garrison now in the Kadmeia, to uphold Leon- 
tiadés with his colleagues in the government of Thebes, and to 
put Ismenias upon his trial. Yet they at the same time, as a 
sort of atonement to the opinion of Greece, passed a vote 
of censure on Pheebidas, dismissed him from his command, 
and even condemned him toa fine. The fine, however, most 
probably was never exacted ; for we shall see by the conduct 
of Sphodrias afterwards that the displeasure against Phoebidas, 
if at first genuine, was certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedzemonians should at the same time condemn 
Pheebidas and retain the Kadmeia—has been noted as a gross 
contradiction. Nevertheless we ought not to forget, that had 
they evacuated the Kadmeia, the party of Leontiadés at 
Thebes, which had compromised itself for Sparta as well as for 
its own aggrandisement, would have been irretrievably sacrificed. 
The like excuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged in respect to 
their treatment of Ismenias; whom they put upon his trial at 
Thebes, before a court consisting of three Lacedemonian com- 
missioners, and one from each allied city. He was accused, 
probably by Leontiadés and his other enemies, of having 
entered into friendship and conspiracy with the Persian king 
to the detriment of Greece 1—of having partaken in the Persian 
funds brought into Greece by Timokratés the Rhodian—and of 
being the real author of that war which had disturbed Greece 
from 395 B.C. down to the peace of Antalkidas. After an unavail- 
ing defence, he was condemned and executed. Had this doom 
been inflicted upon him by his political antagonists as a conse- 
quence of their intestine victory, it would have been too much 
in the analogy of Grecian party-warfare to call for any special 
remark. But there is something peculiarly revolting in the 
prostitution of judicial solemnity and Pan-Hellenic pretence, 
which the Lacedemonians here committed. They could have 
no possible right to try Ismenias as a criminal at all ; still less 
to try him as a criminal on the charge of confederacy with the 


adbrots evar viv 8, dre) rdBe wéxpaxrat, obdtw Suis Be7 OnBalove PoBeiobarr 
Gan’ dpxécer buiv wupd cxurddrn, Gore exeidev ndvra xpdrrecOat, Sowv dy 
BénoGe—edy, Gonep ipeis spay, obra nad seis judy, driedjase. 

Xenophon mentions the displeasure of the Ephors and the Spartans 
generally against Phoehidas (xakewas €xovras 7 Po18{5q), but not the fine, 
which is certified by Diodorus (xv. 20), by Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 6, and 
De Genio Socratis, p. 576 A), and Cornelius Nepos (Pelopid. c. 2). 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 35 ; Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, p. 576 A. Plutarch 
in another place (Pelopid. c. ) represents Ismenias as having been conveyed 
to Sparta and tried there. 
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Persian king—when they had themselves, only five years before, 
acted not merely as allies, but even as instruments, of that 
monarch, in enforcing the peace of Antalkidas. If Ismenias 
had received money from one Persian satrap, the Spartan 
Antalkidas had profited in like manner by another—and for 
the like purpose too of carrying on Grecian war. The real 
motive of the Spartans was doubtless to revenge themselves 
upon this distinguished Theban for having raised against them 
the war which began in 395 B.c. But the mockery of justice 
by which that revenge was masked, and the impudence of 
punishing in him as treason that same foreign alliance with 
which they had ostentatiously identified themselves, lends a 
deeper enormity to the whole proceeding. 

Leontiadés and his partisans were thus established as rulers 
in Thebes, with a Lacedzmonian garrison in the Kadmeia to 
sustain them and execute their orders. The once-haughty 
Thebes was enrolled as a member of the Lacedzmonian con- 
federacy. Sparta was now enabled to prosecute her Olynthian 
expedition with redoubled vigour. Eudamidas and Amyntas, 
though theyrepressed the growth of the Olynthian confederacy, 
had not been strong enough to put it down ; so that a larger 
force was necessary, and the aggregate of ten thousand men, 
which had been previously decreed, was put into instant requisi- 
tion, to be commanded by Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus. The 
new general, a man of very popular manners, was soon on his 
march at the head of this large army, which comprised many 
Theban hoplites as well as horsemen furnished by the new 
tulers in their unqualified devotion to Sparta. He sent forward 
envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, urging upon him the most 
strenuous efforts for the purpose of recovering the Macedonian 
cities which had. joined the Olynthians—and also to Derdas, 
prince of the district of Upper Macedonia, called Elimeia, 
inviting his co-operation against that insolent city, which would 
speedily extend her dominion (he contended) from the maritime 
region to the interior, unless she were put down. 

Though the Lacedzemonians were masters everywhere and 
had their hands free—though Teleutias was a competent officer 
with powerful forces—and though Derdas joined with 400 
excellent Macedonian horse—yet the conquest of Olynthus 
was found no easy enterprise? The Olynthian cavalry, in 


1 Xen, Hellen. v. 2, 38. 

8 Demosthenés (De Fals. Leg. c 75, p. 425) speaks with proper com- 
mendation of the brave resistance made by the Olynthians against the 
great force of Sparta. But his expressions are altogether misleading as to 
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particular, was numerous and efficient. Unable as they were 
to, make head against Teleutias in the field or repress his 
advance, nevertheless, in a desultory engagement which took 
place near the city gates they defeated the Lacedzemonian and 
Theban cavalry, threw even the infantry into confusion, and 
were on the point of gaining a complete victory, had not 
Derdas with his cavalry on the other wing made a diversion 
which forced them to come back for the protection of the city. 
Teleutias, remaining master of the field, continued to ravage 
the Olynthian territory during the summer, for which however 
the Olynthians retaliated by frequent marauding expeditions 
against the cities in alliance with him 

In the ensuing spring, the Olynthians sustained various 
partial defeats, especially one near Apollonia from Derdas. 
They were more and more confined to their walls; insomuch 
that Teleutias became confident and began to despise them. 
Under these dispositions on his part, a body of Olynthian 
cavalry showed themselves one morning, passed the river near 
their city, and advanced in calm array towards the Laceds- 
monian camp. Indignant at such an appearance of daring, 
Teleutias directed Tlemonidas with the peltasts to disperse 
them ; upon which the Olynthians slowly retreated, while the 
peltasts rushed impatiently to pursue them, even when they 
recrossed the river. No sooner did the Olynthians see that 
half the peltasts had crossed it than they suddenly turned, 
charged them vigorously, and put them to flight with the loss 
of their commander Tlemonidas and a hundred others. All 
this passed in sight of Teleutias, who completely lost his temper. 
Seizing his arms, he hurried forward to cover the fugitives with 
the hoplites around him, sending orders to all his troops, 
hoplites, peltasts, and horsemen, to advance also, But the 
Olynthians, again retreating, drew him on towards the city, 
with such inconsiderate forwardness, that many of his soldiers 
ascending the eminence on which the city was situated, rushed 
close up to the walls.2_ Here however they were received by a 
shower of missiles which forced them to recede in disorder ; 
upon which the Olynthians again sallied forth, probably from 
more than one gate at once, and charged them first with 
cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The Lacedemonians 


the tenor and result of the war. If we had no other information than his, 
we should be led to imagine that the Olynthians had been victorious, and 
the Lacedzemonians baffled. 

1 Xenoph, Hellen. v. 2, 40-43. 

® Thucyd. i. 63—with the Scholiast. 
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and their allies, disturbed and distressed by the first, were 
unable to stand against the compact charge of the last; 
Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost ranks, was slain, 
and his death was a signal for the flight of all around. The 
whole besieging force dispersed and fled in different directions 
—to Akanthus, to Spart6lus, to Potidea, to Apollonia. So 
vigorous and effective was the pursuit by the Olynthians, that 
the loss of the fugitives was immense. The whole army was 
in fact ruined ;1 for probably many of the allies who escaped 
became discouraged and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive, might have 
deterred the Lacedzmonians from further proceedings, and 
saved Olynthus. But now, they were so completely masters 
everywhere else, that they thought only of repairing the 
dishonour by a still more imposing demonstration. ‘Their 
king Agesipolis was placed at the head of an expedition on the 
largest scale ; and his name called forth eager co-operation, 
both in men and money, from the allies. He marched with 
thirty Spartan counsellors, as Agesilaus had gone to Asia ; 
besides a select body of energetic youth as volunteers, from 
the Periceki, from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, and from 
Strangers or citizens who had lost their franchise through 
poverty, introduced as friends of richer Spartan citizens to 
go through the arduous Lykurgean training.? Amyntas and 
Derdas also were instigated to greater exertions than before, so 
that Agesipolis was enabled, after receiving their reinforcements 
in his march through Macedonia, to present himself before 
Olynthus with an overwhelming force, and to confine the 
citizens within their walls. He then completed the ravage 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 4-6. wapwAntets dwéxreway dvOpdémous xal Sri wep 
Speros Fy robrov 700 oxparehyaros. 

Diodorus (xv. 21) states the loss at 1200 men. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 9. MoAdol 8 adrg nal ray wepiolxwy ?edovral 
Kado) n&-yabo) hrodoudevy, Kad tévor Tar Tpopluar KaArovuevwv, Kad v6801 TaY 
Zwapriaray, pdaa evebeis Te nal Tay ey TH SAE KAAGY OtK Erreipot. 

‘The phrase—tévos rv rpopluev—is illustrated by a passage from Phylar- 
chus in Athenzus, vi p. 271 (referred to by Schneider in his note here). 
I have already stated that the political franchise of a Spartan citizen 
depended upon his being able to furnish constantly his quota to the public 
mess-table. Many of the poor families became unable to do this, and thus 
lost their qualification and their training ; but rich citizens sometimes paid 
their quota for them, and enabled them by such aid to continue their 
training as Edrrpopo, Tedpiuoi, uddaxes, &c., as companions of their own 
sons. The two sons of Xenophon were educated at Sparta (Diog. Laért. 
ii. 54), and would thus be févoi ry rpoplusv xadounévew. If either of them 


was now old enough, he might probably have been one among the volunteers 
to accompany Agesipolis. 
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of their territory, which had been begun by Teleutias; and 
even took Toréné by storm. But the extreme heat of the 
summer weather presently brought upon him a fever, which 
proved fatal in a week’s time ; although he had caused himself 
to be carried for repose to the shady grove, and clear waters, 
near the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was 
immersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where it was 
buried with the customary solemnities. 

Polybiadés, who succeeded Agesipolis in the command, 
prosecuted the war with undiminished vigour; and the 
Olynthians, debarred from their home produce as well as 
from importation, were speedily reduced to such straits as to 
be compelled to solicit peace. They were obliged to break up 
their own federation, and to enroll themselves as sworn mem- 
bers of the Lacedemonian confederacy, with its obligations of 
service to Sparta? The Olynthian union being dissolved, the 
component Grecian cities were enrolled severally as allies of 
Sparta, while the maritime cities of Macedonia were deprived 
of their neighbouring Grecian protector, and passed again 
under the dominion of Amyntas. 

Both the dissolution of this growing confederacy, and the 
reconstitution of maritime Macedonia, were signal misfortunes 
to the Grecian world. Never were the arms of Sparta more 
mischievously or more unwarrantably employed. That a 
powerful Grecian confederacy should be formed in the 
Chalkidic peninsula, in the border region where Hellas joined 
the non-Hellenic tribes—was an incident of signal benefit to 
the Hellenic world generally. It would have served as a 
bulwark to Greece against the neighbouring Macedonians and 
Thracians, at whose expense its conquests, if it made any, 
would have been achieved. That Olynthus did not oppress 
her Grecian neighbours—that the principles of her confederacy 
were of the most equal, generous, and seducing character—that 
she employed no greater compulsion than was requisite to sur- 
mount an unreflecting instinct of town-autonomy—and that the 
very towns who obeyed this instinct would have become 
sensible themselves, in a very short time, of the benefits con- 
ferred by the confederacy on each and every one—these are 
facts certified bythe urgency of the reluctant Akanthians, when 
they entreat Sparta to leave no interval for the confederacy to 
make its working felt. Nothing but the intervention of Sparta 
could have crushed this liberal and beneficent promise ; nothing 

1 Xen, Hellen. v. 3, 18; Pausan. iii. 5, 9. 
3 Xen. Hellen, v. 3, 26; Diodor, xv. 22, 23. 
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but the accident, that during the three years from 382 to 379 
B.C., she was at the maximum of her power and had her hands 
quite free, with Thebes and its Kadmeia under her garrison. 
Such prosperity did not long continue unabated. Only a few 
months after the submission of Olynthus, the Kadmeia was 
retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so vigorous a war 
against Sparta, that she would have been disabled from 
meddling with Olynthus—as we shall find illustrated by the 
fact (hereafter to be recounted) that she declined interfering in 
‘Thessaly to protect the Thessalian cities against Jason of Phere: 
Had the Olynthian confederacy been left to its natural working, 
it might well have united all the Hellenic cities around it 
in harmonious action, so as to keep the sea-coast in possession 
of a confederacy of free and self-determining communities, 
confining the Macedonian princes to the interior. But Sparta 
threw in her extraneous force, alike irresistible and inauspicious, 
to defeat these tendencies ; and to frustrate that salutary change 
—from fractional autonomy and isolated action into integral 
and equal autonomy with collective action—which Olyn- 
thus was labouring to bring about. She gave the victory to 
Amyntas, and prepared the indispensable basis upon which his 
son Philip afterwards rose, to reduce not only Olynthus, but 
Akanthus, Apollonia, and the major part of the Grecian world, 
to one common level of subjection. Many of those Akanthians, 
who spurned the boon of equal partnership and free com- 
munion with Greeks and neighbours, lived to discover how 
impotent were their own separate walls as a bulwark against 
Macedonian neighbours ; and to see themselves confounded in 
that common servitude which the imprudence of their fathers 
had entailed upon them. By the peace of Antalkidas, Sparta 
had surrendered the Asiatic Greeks to Persia; by crushing the 
Olynthian confederacy, she virtually surrendered the Thracian 
Greeks to the Macedonian princes. Never again did the 
opportunity occur of placing Hellenism on a firm, consolidated, 
snd. selésupporting basis, round the coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the Lacede- 
monians were carrying on, under Agesilaus, another intervention 
within Peloponnesus, against the city of Phlius. It has already 
been mentioned that certain exiles of this city had recently 
been recalled, at the express command of Sparta. The ruling 
party in Phlius had at the same time passed a vote to restore 
the confiscated property of these exiles ; reimbursing out of the 
public treasury, to those who had purchased it, the price which 
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they had paid—and reserving all disputed points for judicial 
decision.!_ The returned exiles now again came to Sparta, to 
prefer complaint that they could obtain no just restitution 
of their property ; that the tribunals of the city were in the 
hands of their opponents, many of them directly interested as 
purchasers, who refused them the right of appealing to any 
extraneous and impartial authority ; and that there were even 
in the city itself many who thought them wronged. Such 
allegations were probably more or less founded in truth. At 
the same time, the appeal to Sparta, abrogating the independ- 
ence of Phlius, so incensed the ruling Phliasians that they 
passed a sentence of fine against all the appellants. The latter 
insisted on this sentence as a fresh count for strengthening 
their complaints at Sparta; and as a further proof of anti- 
Spartan feeling, as well as of high-handed injustice, in the 
Phliasian rulers? Their cause was warmly espoused by 
Agesilaus, who had personal relations of hospitality with some 
of the exiles ; while it appears that his colleague King Agesi- 
polis was on good terms with the ruling party at Phlius—had 
received from them zealous aid, both in men and money, for 
his Olynthian expedition—and had publicly thanked them for 
their devotion to Sparta. The Phliasian government, em- 
boldened by the proclaimed testimonial of Agesipolis, certifying 
their fidelity, had fancied that they stood upon firm ground, 
and that no Spartan coercion would be enforced against them. 
But the marked favour of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, 
told rather against them in the mind of Agesilaus ; pursuant to 
that jealousy which usually prevailed between the two Spartan 

In spite of much remonstrance at Sparta, from many 
who deprecated hostilities against a city of 5000 citizens, for 
the profit of a handful of exiles—he not only seconded the 
proclamation of war against Phlius by the Ephors, but also 
took the command of the army.‘ 

The army being mustered, and the border sacrifices favour- 
able, Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity towards Phlius ; 
dismissing those Phliasian envoys, who met him on the road 
and bribed or entreated him to desist, with the harsh reply 
that the government had already deceived Sparta once, and 
that he would be satisfied with nothing less than the surrender 


1 Xen, Hellen. v, 2, 10. ® Xen. Hellen, v, 3, 10, 11. 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 10. 4 Sruacloy wéas exawedeion piv dxd rod 
*aynoménitos, Bri OAAR wal raxlws abr@ xphwara és Thy orparide 
Boar, &c. 

«Xen, Hellen. v, 3, 12, 135 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24; Diodor, xv, 20. 
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of the acropolis. This being refused, he marched to the city, 
and blocked it up by a wall of circumvallation. The besieged 
defended themselves with resolute bravery and endurance, 
under a citizen named Delphion ; who, with a select troop 
of 300, maintained constant guard at every point, and even 
annoyed the besiegers by frequent sallies. By public decree, 
every citizen was put upon half-allowance of bread, so that the 
siege was prolonged to double the time which Agesilaus, from 
the information of the exiles as to the existing stock of pro- 
visions, had supposed to be possible. Gradually, however, 
famine made itself felt; desertions from within ine 

among those who were favourable, or not decidedly averse, to 
the exiles ; desertions, which Agesilaus took care to encourage 
by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment as Phliasian 
emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, after about a 
year’s blockade, the provisions within were exhausted, so that 
the besieged were forced to entreat permission from Agesilaus 
to despatch envoys to Sparta and beg for terms. Agesilaus 
granted their request. But being at the same time indignant 
that they submitted to Sparta rather than to him, he sent to ask 
the Ephors that the terms might be referred to his dictation. 
Meanwhile he redoubled his watch over the city ; in spite of 
which, Delphion, with one of his most active subordinates, 
contrived to escape at this last hour. Phlius was now compelled 
to surrender at discretion to Agesilaus, who named a Council 
of One Hundred (half from the exiles, half from those within 
the city) vested with absolute powers of life and death over all 
the citizens, and authorised to frame a constitution for the 
future government of the city. Until this should be done, he 
left a garrison in the acropolis, with assured pay for six 
months.” 

Had Agesipolis been alive, perhaps the Phliasians might 
have obtained better terms. How the omnipotent Hekatont- 
archy named by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus,® conducted 
themselves, we do not know. But the presumptions are all 


1 Xen, Hellen. v. 3, 25. 

Kal 7a pay rep) @Aiodvra obras ab éxereréArcoro ev der uno} Kal enavrg, 

This general expression ‘‘the matters relative to Phlius,” comprises not 
merely the blockade, but the preliminary treatment and complaints of the 
Phliasian exiles. One year therefore will be as much as we can allow for 
the blockade—perhaps more than we ought to allow. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 17-26. 

3 The panegyrist of Agesilaus finds little to commend in these Phliasian 
proceedings, except the giAeraipfa or partisan-attachment of his hero 
(Xenoph. Agesil. ii. 21). 
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unfavourable, seeing that their situation as well as their 
power was analogous to that of the Thirty at Athens and the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies elsewhere. 

The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiadés, and of Phlius 
to Agesilaus, seem to have taken place nearly at the same 
time. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 


FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BYTHE LACEDAMONIANS 
DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, AND PARTIAL PEACE, 
IN 371 BC. 


Ar the beginning of 379 B.c. the empire of the Lacede- 
monians on land had reached a pitch never before paralleled. 
On the sea, their fleet was but moderately powerful, and they 
seem to have held divided empire with Athens over the 
smaller islands; while the larger islands (so far as we can 
make out) were independent of both. But the whole of inland 
Greece both within and without Peloponnesus—except Argos, 
Attica, and perhaps the more powerful Thessalian cities—was 
now enrolled in the confederacy dependent on Sparta. Her 
occupation of Thebes, by a Spartan garrison and an oligarchy 
of local partisans, appeared to place her empire beyond all 
chance of successful attack; while the victorious close of 
the war against Olynthus carried everywhere an intimidating 
sense of her far-reaching power. Heer allies too—governed as 
they were in many cases by Spartan harmosts, and by oligarchies 
whose power rested on Sparta—were much more dependent 
upon her than they had been during the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an object of the 
same mingled fear and hatred (the first preponderant) as had 
been felt towards imperial Athens fifty years before, when she 
was designated as the “despot city.”! And this sentiment 
was further aggravated by the recent peace of Antalkidas, in 
every sense the work of Sparta; which she had first procured, 
and afterwards carried into execution. That peace was dis- 
graceful enough as being dictated by the king of Persia, enforced 
in his name, and surrendering. to him all the Asiatic Greeks, 
But it became yet more disgraceful when the universal autonomy 
which it promised was seen to be so executed, as to mean nothing 

1 Thucyd. i, 124. daw répavvoy, 
VOL. X. D 
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better than subjection to Sparta. Of all the acts yet committed 
by Sparta, not only in perversion of the autonomy promised to 
every city, but in violation of all the acknowledged canons of 
right dealing between city and city—the most flagrant was, her 
recent seizure and occupation of the Kadmeia at Thebes. Her 
subversion (in alliance with, and partly for the benefit of, 
Amyntas king of Macedonia) of the free Olynthian confederacy 
was hardly less offensive to every Greek of large or Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism. She appeared as the confederate of the Persian 
king on one side, of Amyntas the Macedonian on another, of 
the Syracusan despot Dionysius on a third—as betraying the 
independence of Greece to the foreigner, and seeking to put 
down everywhere within it, that free spirit which stood in the 
way of her own harmosts and partisan oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out incontest- 
ably as the head of Greece. No man dared to call in question 
her headship, or to provoke resistance against it. The tone of 
patriotic and free-spoken Greeks at this moment is manifested 
in two eminent residents at Athens—Lysias and Isokratés. Of 
these two rhetors, the former composed an oration which he 
publicly read at Olympia during the celebration of the 99th 
Olympiad, 8.c. 384, three years after the peace of Antalkidas. 
In this oration (of which unhappily only a fragment remains, 
preserved by Dionysius of Halikarnassus), Lysias raises the cry 
of danger to Greece, partly from the Persian king, partly from 
the despot Dionysius of Syracuse. He calls upon all Greeks 


2 Lysias, Frag. Orat. xxiii, (Olympic.) ed. Bekker ap. Dionys. Hal. 

Judie de Lysia, p. 520-525, Reisk. 

= +e + « ‘Oper obrws aioxpas Siaxespévny why EAAdda, kad TOAAS pty 
abriis ‘Bora txd 7G BapBdpy, woAAas 38 wédeis xd tupdyvav dvagrdrous 
yerernudvas. 

‘Opauer yap reds kwdivous Kal peydrovs Kal wavraxdbey 
sepicornedras. "Exloraade 84, 811 4 piv dpxh Tav xparobrray Tis daddaons, 
wav b¢ xpnudray Baridsds raulas’ 7a Be tay EMAdvwy copata, Toy 
BaravacGat Suvanévwy" vavs d& wOAAAS aids KéKTNTAL, TOAARS BD 
rbpasvos tis Suwealas... .. 

eee a ee Dore tktov—rabs ‘xpoydrous mipsiobas, ot Tots wey BapBépous 
dnolnoay, Tis aAAorplas exOunodvras, ris cperdpas abréy dorepiie au" Tos 
38 rupdvvous eerdcarres, xowhy kxaci thy tevleplay kartornow. Cavudbo 
BE AaceBampovios névrav wduora, rin nore youn xpduevor, karoperny 
thy EAAdba wepiopdcry, iyendves Byres Trav ‘EAAfvwv, &c. 

+ +++ + OF Tolvy 4 emiby Kaipds Tod mapévros BeArlav" ob dp aAAc- 
tplas dei ras rév AmohwArbrovovupopas vont ely, KAN’ oieelas’ obd’ kvayeeivai, 
das by en’ abrods twas al Burdues dugoréper (of Artaxersés and 
Dionysius) fOwew, Ad? wr Ext Herr, thy robrav Bp nwdicas. 

Ephorus sepenrs to have affirmed that there was a plan concerted 
between the Persian king and Dionysius, for attacking Greece in concert 
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to lay aside hostility and jealousies one with the other, and to 
unite in making head against these two really formidable 
enemies, as their ancestors had previously done, with equal 
zeal for putting down despots and for repelling the foreigner. 
He notes the number of Greeks (in Asia) handed over to the 
Persian king, whose great wealth would enable him to hire an 
indefinite number of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval force 
was superior to anything which the Greeks could muster ; while 
the strongest naval force in Greece was that of the Syracusan 
Dionysius. Recognising the Lacedemonians as chiefs of 
Greece, Lysias expresses his astonishment that they should 
quietly permit the fire to extend itself from one city to another. 
They ought to look upon the misfortunes of those cities which 
had been destroyed, both by the Persians and by Dionysius, 
as coming home to themselves ; not to wait patiently, until the 
two hostile powers had united their forces to attack the centre 
of Greece, which yet remained independent. 

Of the two common enemies—Artaxerxés and Dionysius— 
whom Lysias thus denounces, the latter had sent to this very 
Olympic festival a splendid The6ry, or legation, to offer solemn 
sacrifice in his name ; together with several chariots to contend 
in the race, and some excellent rhapsodes to recite poems 
composed by himself. The Syracusan legation, headed by 
Thearidés, brother of Dionysius, were clothed with rich vest- 
ments and lodged in a tent of extraordinary magnificence, 
decorated with gold and purple; such probably as had not 
been seen since the ostentatious display made by Alkibiadés! 
in the ninetieth Olympiad (B.c. 420). While instigating the 
spectators present to exert themselves as Greeks for the libera- 
tion of their fellow-Greeks enslaved by Dionysius, Lysias 
exhorted them to begin forthwitn their hostile demonstration 
against the latter, by plundering the splendid tent before them, 


and dividing it between them (see Ephori Fragm. 141, ed. Didot). The 
assertion is made by the rhetor Aristeidés, and the allusion to Ephorus is 
here preserved by the Scholiast on Aristeidés (who however is mistaken, 
in referring it to Dionysius ¢he yesenger), Aristeidés ascribes the frustration 
of this attack to the valour of two Athenian generals, Iphikratés and 
Timotheus ; the former of whom captured the fleet of Dionysius, while the 
latter defeated the Lacedzmonian fleet at Leukas, But these events 
happened in 373-372 8.c., when the power of Dionysius was not so for- 
midable or aggressive as it had been between 387-382 B.C. ; moreover the 
ships of Dionysius taken by Iphikratés were only ten in numbcr, a small 
squadron. Aristeidés appears to me to have misconceived the date to 
which the assertion of Ephorus really referred. 

au See Pseudo-Andokidés cont. Alkibiad. s. 30; and vol. vii. ch. lv. of this 

‘istory. 
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which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia with the spectacle 
of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers. It appears that this 
exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted upon.!_ Some 
persons assailed the tents, but were probably restrained by the 
Eleian superintendents without difficulty. 

Yet the incident, taken in conjunction with the speech of 
Lysias, helps us to understand the apprehensions and sympathies 
which agitated the Olympic crowd in B.c. 384. This was the 
first Olympic festival after the peace of Antalkidas ; a festival 
memorable, not only because it again brought thither Athenians, 
Beeotians, Corinthians, and Argeians, who must have been 
prevented by the preceding war from coming either in B.c. 388 
or in B.C, 392—but also as it exhibited the visitors and Theéries 
from the Asiatic Greeks, for the first time since they had been 
handed over by Sparta to the Persians—and the like also from 
those numerous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius 


' Dionys. Hal, Judic. de Lysi®, p. 519; Diodor. xiv. 109, dere rues 
rodpiioa Qaprdgeiv rhs oxnvds. 

Dionysius does not specify the date of this oration of Lysias; but 
Diodorus places it at Olympiad 98—n.c. 388—the year before the 
of Antalkidas. On this point I venture to depart from him, and assign it 
to Olympiad 99, or 384 B.c., three years after the peace; the rather as his 
Olympic chronology appears not clear, as may be seen by comparing xv.’ 7 
with xiv. 109, 

1. The year 388 8.c. wasa Se of war, in which Sparta with her allies 
on one side—and Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos, on the other— 
were carrying on strenuous hostilities. The war would hinder the four 
last-mentioned states from sending any public legation to sacrifice at the 
Olympic festival. Lysias, as an Athenian metic, could hardly have gone 
there at all; but he certainly could not have gone there to make a public 
and bold oratorical demonstration. 

2. The language of Lysias implies that the speech was delivered a/fer 
the cession of the Asiatic Greeks to Persia—épay xoAAa pty abrijs (‘EAAGB0s) 
Bera ded rH BapBdpy, &c. This is quite pertinent after the peace of 
Antalkidas ; but not at all ‘admissible belore that peace. The same may be 
said about the phrase—ob yap &AAorplas Bet Ths Tay dodaAdrav cuudopds 
voulfew, &AX’ olxelas ; which must be referred to the recent subjection of 
the Asiatic Greeks by Persia, and of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks by 
Dionysius. 

3. In 388 B.c.—when Athens and so large a portion of the greater cities 
of Greece were at war with Sparta and therefore contesting her headshi; 
Lysias would hardly have publicly talked of the Spartans as #yeudves ray 
“EArt, obe &Blucss, kal Sid thy Eupvrov dperhy nal Bid rhy mpds Toy 
aédeuoy emorhuny. This remark is made also by Sievers (Geschich. 
Griech. bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 138). Nor would-he have 
declaimed so ardently against the Persian king, at a time when Athens was 
still not despairing of Persian aid against Sparta. 

‘On these grounds (as well as on others which I shall state when I 
recount the history of Dionysius), it appears to me that this oration of 
Lysias is unsuitable to B.c, 388—but perfectly suitable to 384 B.C. 
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had enslaved. All these sufferers, especially the Asiatics, 
would doubtless be full of complaints respecting the hardships 
of their new lot, and against Sparta as having betrayed them ; 
complaints, which would call forth genuine sympathy in the 
Athenians, Thebans, and all others who had submitted 
reluctantly to the peace of Antalkidas. There was thus a large 
body of sentiment prepared to respond to the declamations of 
Lysias. And many a Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed 
to lay hands on the Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield 
a mournful assent to the orator’s remark, that the free Grecian 
world was on fire! at both sides; that Asiatics, Italians and 
Sicilians, had already passed into the hands of Artaxerxés and 
Dionysius ; and that, if these two formidable enemics should 
coalesce, the liberties even of central Greece would be in great 
danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and shame 
would tend to raise antipathy against Sparta. Liysias, in that 
portion of his speech which we possess, disguises his censure 
against her under the forms of surprise. But Isokratés, who 
composed an analogous discourse four years afterwards (which 
may perhaps have been read at the next Olympic festival of 
B.C. 380), speaks out more plainly. He denounces the 
Lacedzemonians ss traitors to the general security and freedom 
of Greece, and as seconding foreign kings as well as Grecian 
despots to aggrandise themselves at the cost of autonomous 
Grecian cities—all in the interest of their own selfish ambition. 
No wonder (he says) that the free and self-acting Hellenic 
world was every day becoming contracted into a narrower 
space, when the presiding city Sparta assisted Artaxerxés, 
Amyntas, and Dionysius to absorb it—and herself undertook 
unjust aggressions against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlius, and 
Mantineia.? 

The preceding citations, from Lysias and Isokratés, would 
be sufficient to show the measure which intelligent contem- 
poraries took, both of the state of Greece and of the conduct 
of Sparta, during the eight years succeeding the peace of 
Antalkidas (387-379 B.c.). But the philo-Laconian Xenophon 
is still more emphatic in his condemnation of Sparta. Having 
described her triumphant and seemingly unassailable position 

1 Lysias, Orat. Olymp. Frag, raiouévqy thy 'EAAda mepiopibow, &c. 

9 Igokratés, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 145, 146: compare his Orat. viii, 
(De Pace) s. 122; and Diodor. xv. 23. 

Dionysius of Syracuse had sent Twenty triremes to join the Lacedemo- 
nians at the Hellespont, a few months before the peace of Antalkidas 
(Xenophon, Hellen. v. 1, 26). 
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after the subjugation of Olynthus and Phlius, he proceeds to 
say 1} could produce numerous other incidents, both in and 
out of Greece, to prove that the gods take careful note of 
impious men and of evil-doers; but the events which I am 
now about to relate are quite sufficient. The Lacedemonians, 
who had sworn to leave each city autonomous, having violated 
their oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, were punished by 
the very men whom they had wronged—though no one on 
earth had ever before triumphed over them, And the Theban 
faction who had introduced them into the citadel, with the 
deliberate purpose that their city should be enslaved to Sparta 
in order that they might rule despotically themselves—were 
put down by no more than seven assailants, among the exiles 
whom they had banished.” 

What must have been the hatred, and sense of abused 
ascendency, entertained towards Sparta by neutral or unfriendly 
Greeks, when Xenophon, alike conspicuous for his partiality to 
her and for his dislike of Thebes, could employ these decisive 
words in ushering in the coming phase of Spartan humiliation, 
representing it as _a well-merited judgement from the gods? 
The sentence which I have just translated marks, in the 
commonplace manner of the Xenophontic Hellenica, the same 
moment of pointed contrast and transition—past glory suddenly 
and unexpectedly darkened by supervening misfortune—which 
is foreshadowed in the narrative of Thucydidés by the dialogue 
between the Athenian envoys and the Melian®? council ; or in 
the CEdipus and Antigoné of Sophoklés,® by the warnings of 
the prophet Teiresias. 


1 Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 1. Toaaad ply ody ky res ¥xos wal BAAG Adyew, Kad 
“EAAnvund kal BapBapixd, &s Geo) ote Tay dceBobvrey obre tiv avdoia 
wowbyrwy dmedoios viv ye why Atkw Ta mponelueva. Aanetasudriol re ydp, 
of dudoayres abrovéuous toew ras rédeis, thy &y OfBais xpdrodiw kara- 
oxlvres, bx’ abrav pbvar Trav dbun@érrev exoddadncay, xpirov ob!” do’ 
bbs Tay wéxore dvOpcmay kparndévres. Tols re Tay ToAITAY elowyaydvTas 
els thy kxpéwonw abrobs, nal BouAnBévras AaxeBaiuoviois thy wéAuw Bovdcsery, 
Gate airod rupawvelv, thy rola apxhy éxrd pdvov rav guyivraw Hpkeray 
Kararioat. 

This passage is properly characterised by Dr. Peter (in his Commentatio 
Critica in Xenophontis Hellenica, Hall. 1837, p. 82) as the turning-point 
in the history— 

“ Hoe igitur in loco quasi editiore operis sui Xenophon subsistit, atque 
uno in conspectu Spartanos, et ad suze lelicitatis fastigium ascendere videt, 
et rursus ab eo delabi: tanta autem diving justitize conscientia tangitur in 
hac Spartanorum fortuna conspicuz, ut vix suum judicium, quanquam id 
solet facere, suppresserit.” 

2 See above in this History—the close of chapter Ivi, vol. vii 

3 Soph, CEdip. Tyr. 450; Antigon, 1066. 
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The government of Thebes had now been for three years 
(since the blow struck by Phcebidas) in the hands of Leontiadés 
and his oligarchical partisans, upheld by the Spartan garrison 
in the Kadmeia. Respecting the details of its proceedings we 
have scarce any information. We can only (as above remarked) 
judge of it by the analogy of the ‘Ihirty tyrants at Athens, and 
of the Lysandrian Dekarchies, to which it was exactly similar 
in origin, position, and interests. That the general spirit of it 
must have been cruel, oppressive, and rapacious—we cannot 
doubt ; though in what degree we have no means of knowing. 
The appetites of uncontrolled rulers, as well as those of a large 
foreign garrison, would ensure such a result: besides which, 
those rulers must have been in constant fear of risings or 
conspiracies amidst a body of high-spirited citizens who saw 
their city degraded, from being the chief of the Beotian 
federation, into nothing better than a captive dependency of 
Sparta. Such fear was aggravated by the vicinity of a numerous 
body of Theban exiles, belonging to the opposite or anti- 
Spartan party; three or four hundred of whom had fled to 
Athens at the first seizure of their leader Ismenias, and had 
been doubtless joined subsequently by others. So’ strongly 
did the Theban rulers apprehend mischief from these exiles, 
that they hired assassins to take them off by private murder at 
Athens ; and actually succeeded in thus killing Androkleidas, 
chief of the band and chief successor of the deceased Ismenias 
—though they missed their blows at the rest.1 And we may 
be sure that they made the prison in Thebes subservient to 
multiplied enormities and executions, when we read not only 
that 150 prisoners were found in it when the government was 
put down,’ but also that in the fervour of that revolutionary 
movement, the slain gaoler was an object of such fierce antipathy, 
that his corpse was trodden and spit upon by a crowd of 
Theban women.’ In Thebes, as in other Grecian cities, the 
women not only took no part in political disputes, but rarely 
even showed themselves in public;* so that this furious 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas,c.6 : compare Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 29,p-596B. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 14. 

3 Plutarch, De Gen. Soct. c. 33, p. §98B, C. Gi xal ued” uspay tevé- 
Bnoar kal mpocérrucay obn sAbyar yurdines. 

Among the prisoners was a distinguished Theban of the democratic 
party, named Amphitheus. He was about to be shortly executed, and the 
conspirators, personally attached to him, seem to have accelerated the hour 
of their baie plot partly to preserve his life (Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. $77 D, 





». 586 F). 
P athe language of Plutarch (De Gen. Socrat. c. 33, p. 598 C) is 
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demonstration of vindictive sentiment must have been generated 
by the loss or maltreatment of sons, husbands, and brothers. 
The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure shelter, 
but genuine sympathy with their complaints against Lacedz- 
monian injustice. The generous countenance which had been 
shown by the Thebans, twenty-four years before, to Thrasybulus 
and the other Athenian refugees, during the omnipotence of the 
Thirty—was now gratefully requited under this reversal of 
fortune to both cities ;! and requited too in defiance of the 
menaces of Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be 
expelled—as she had on the earlier occasion demanded that 
the Athenian refugees should be dismissed from Thebes. To 
protect these Theban exiles, however, was all that Athens could 
do. Their restoration was a task beyond her power—and 
seemingly yet more beyond their own. For the existing 
government of Thebes was firmly seated, and had the citizens 
completely under control. Administered by a small faction, 
Archias, Philippus, Hypatés, and Leontiadés (among whom the 
first two were at this moment polemarchs, though the last was 
the most energetic and resolute)—it was at the same time 
sustained by the large garrison of 1500 Lacedemonians and 
allies? under Lysanoridas and two other harmosts, in the 
Kadmeia—as well as by the Lacedemonian posts in the other 
Beeotian citiesaround—Orchomenus, Thespiz, Plateea, Tanagra, 
&c. Though the general body of Theban sentiment in the 


illustrated by the description given in the harangue of Lykurgus cont. 
Leokrat. (c. Tis 4}—of the universal alarm prevalent in) Athens after 
the battle of Cheeroneia, such that even the women could not stay in their 
houses—avatlws abray nal ris wdAews Spepuésas, &c. Compare also the 
words of Makaria, in the Herakleidee of Euripidés, 475 ; and Diodor. xiii. 
'55—in his description of the capture of Selinus in Sicily. 

Plutarch, Pelopidas, o. 6 

See this sentiment of gratitude on the part of Athenian democrats, 
towards those Thebans who had sheltered them at Thebes during the exile 
along with Thrasybulus—strikingly brought ovt in an oration of Lysias, of 
which unfortunately only a fragment remains (Lysias, Frag. 46, 47, Bekk. 
Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Iszo, p. $94). The speaker of this oration had 
been received ‘at Thebes by Kephisodotus the father of Pherenikus ; the 
latter was now in exile at Athens ; and the speaker had not only welcomed 
him (Pherenikus) to his house with brotherly affection, but also delivered 
this oration on his behalf before the Dikastery; Pherenikus having rightful 
claims on the property left behind by the assassinated Androkleidas, 

® Diedor. xv. 25; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 12; Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. 
© 17, p. 586 E. 

In another passage of this treatise (the last sentence but one) he sets 
down the numbers in the Kadmeia at 5000 ; but the smaller number is 
most likely to be true. 
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city was decidedly adverse to the government, and though the 
young men while exercising in the palzestra (gymnastic exercises 
being more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes than anywhere 
else except at Sparta) kept up by private communication the 
ardour of an earnest, but compressed, patriotism—yet all 
manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down, and the 
commanding posts of the lower town, as well as the citadel, 
were held in vigilant occupation by the ruling minority. 

For a certain time, the Theban exiles at Athens waited in 
hopes of some rising at home, or some positive aid from the 
Athenians. At length, in the third winter after their flight, 
they began to despair of encouragement from either quarter, 
and resolved to take the initiative upon themselves. Among 
them were numbered several men of the richest and highest 
families at Thebes, proprietors of chariots, of jockeys, and of 
training establishments for contending at the various festivals : 
Pelopidas, Mellon, Damokleidas, Theopompus, Pherenikus, 
and others.? 

Of these the most forward in originating aggressive measures, 
though almost the youngest, was Pelopidas ; whose daring and 
self-devotion, in an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, 
soon communicated itself to a handful of his comrades. The 
exiles, keeping up constant private correspondence with their 
friends in Thebes, felt assured of the sympathy of the citizens 
generally, if they could once strike a blow. Yet nothing less 
would be sufficient than the destruction of the four rulers, 
Leontiadés and his colleagues—nor would any one within the 
city devote himself to so hopeless a danger. It was this 
conspiracy which Pelopidas, Mellon, and five or ten other exiles 
(the entire band is differently numbered, by some as seven, by 
others, twelve §) undertook to execute. Many of their friends 
in Thebes came in as auxiliaries to them, who would not have 
embarked in the design as primary actors. Of all auxiliaries, 
the most effective and indispensable was Phyllidas, the secretary 

1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. 577 Bsc. 17, p. 587 B; c. 25, 
P- 594 C5 c. 27, p. 595 A. 

Plutarch, Pelopidas, ¢. 7, 8 

Plutarch, De Gen, Socr. c. 17, p. 587 D. Tay Ménaavos &puarnaaray 

deerera . + TAp’ ob XAlBwva Ayes, rv KéAQT Td ‘Hpaia vixarra 
v5 

ee Necophon mays seine (Hellen, ¥: 4,1 2)} Plutatch and Conadling 

Nepos say twelve (Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 2, p. $76C; Plutarch, 

Pelopidas, c. 8-13 ; Cornel. Nepos, Pelopidas, c. 2). 

Tt is remarkable that Xenophon never mentions the name of Pelopidas 
in this conspiracy; nor indeed (with one exception) throughout his 
Hellenica, 
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of the polemarchs ; next to him, Charon, an eminent and eamest 
patriot. Phyllidas, having been despatched to Athens on 
official business, entered into secret conference with the 
conspirators, concerted with them the day for their coming to 
Thebes, and even engaged to provide for them access to the 
persons of the polemarchs. Charon not only promised them 
concealment in his house, from their first coming within the 
gates, until the moment of striking their blow should have 
arrived—but also entered his name to share in the armed attack. 
Nevertheless, in spite of such partial encouragements, the plan 
still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily for its 
success. Epaminondas, for example—who now for the first 
time comes before us—resident at Thebes, and not merely 
sympathising with the political views of Pelopidas, but also 
bound to him by intimate friendship—dissuaded others from 
the attempt, and declined participating in it. He announced 
distinctly that he would not become an accomplice in civil 
bloodshed. It appears that there were men among the exiles 
whose violence made him fear that they would not, like 
Pelopidas, draw the sword exclusively against Leontiadés and 
his colleagues, but would avail themselves of success to 
perpetrate unmeasured violence against other political enemies. 

The day for the enterprise was determined by Phyllidas the 
secretary, who had prepared an evening banquet for Archias 
and Philippus, in celebration of the period when they were 
going out of office as polemarchs—and who had promised on 
that occasion to bring into their company some women 
remarkable for beauty, as well as of the best families in Thebes.? 
In concert with the general body of Theban exiles at Athens, 
who held themselves ready on the borders of Attica, together 
with some Athenian sympathisers, to march to Thebes the 
instant that they should receive intimation—and in concert also 
with two out of the ten Stratégi of Athens, who took on them- 
selves privately to countenance the enterprise, without any 
public vote—Pelopidas and Mellon, and their five companions, 
crossed Kithzeron from Athens to Thebes. It was wet weather, 
about December 3.c. 379; they were disguised as rustics or 


1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 3, p. 576 E; p. 577 A. 

® Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 4. ras cepvordras xol Kaddoras tay évy @fBas. 
Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. 577 C3 Pluterch, Pelopid. c. 9. 

‘The Theban women were distinguished for majestic figure and beauty 
(Dikearchus, Vit. Grec. p. 144, ed. Fubr.). 

3 Plutarch (Pelopid. c. 25; De Gen. Socr. c. 26, p. 595 D) mentions 
Menekleidés, Damokleidas, and Theopompus among them. Compare 
Cornel. Nepos, Pelopid. c. 2 
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hunters, with no other arms than a concealed dagger ; and they 
got within the gates of Thebes one by one at nightfall, just 
when the latest farming-men were coming home from their 
fields. All of them arnived safe at the house of Charon, the 
appointed rendezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not been 
turned back, and the whole scheme frustrated. Fora Theban 
named Hipposthenidas, friendly to the conspiracy, but faint- 
hearted, who had been let into the secret against the will of 
Phyllidas—became 0 frightened as the moment of execution 
approached, that he took upon himself, without the knowledge 
of the rest, to despatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of Mellon, 
ordering him to go forth on horseback from Thebes, to meet 
his master on the road, and to desire that he and his comrades 
would go back to Attica, since circumstances had happened to 
render the project for the moment impracticable. Chlidon, 
going home to fetch his bridle, but not finding it in its usual 
place, asked his wife where it was. The woman, at first 
pretending to look for it, at last confessed that she had lent it 
to aneighbour. Chlidon became so irritated with this delay, 
that he got into loud altercation with his wife, who on her part 
wished him ill-luck with his journey. Heat last beat her, until 
neighbours ran in to interpose. His departure was thus 
accidentally frustrated, so that the intended message of counter- 
mand never reached the conspirators on their way.! 

In the house of Charon. they remained concealed all the 
ensuing day, on the evening of which the banquet of Archias 
and Philippus was to take place. Phyllidas had laid his plan 
for introducing them at that banquet, at the moment when the 
two polemarchs had become full of wine, in female attire, as 
being the women whose visit was expected. The hour had 
nearly arrived, and they were preparing to play their parts, 
when an unexpected messenger knocked at the door, summoning 
Charon instantly into the presence of the polemarchs. All 
within were thunderstruck with the summons, which seemed. 
to imply that the plot had been divulged, perhaps by the timid 
Hipposthenidas, It was agreed among them that Charon must 
obey at once. Nevertheless he himself, even in the perilous 
uncertainty which beset him, was most of all apprehensive lest 
the friends whom he had sheltered should suspect him of 
treachery towards themsélves and their cause. Before departing, 
therefore, he sent for his only son, a youth of fifteen and of 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 8; Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat, c. 17, p. 586 B3 
c. 18, p. 587 D-E. 
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conspicuous promise in every way. This youth he placed in 
the hands of Pelopidas, as a hostage for his own fidelity. But 
Pelopidas and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all suspicion, 
entreated Charon to put his son away, out of the reach of that 
danger in which all were now involved. Charon, however, 
could not be prevailed on to comply, and left his son among 
them to share the fate of the rest. He went into the presence 
of Archias and Philippus; whom he found already half- 
intoxicated, but informed, by intelligence from Athens, that 
some plot, they knew not by whom, was afloat. They had sent 
for him to question him, as a known friend of the exiles; but 
he had little difficulty, aided by the collusion of Phyllidas, in 
blinding the vague suspicions of drunken men, anxious only to 
resume their conviviality.1 He was allowed to retireand rejoin 
his friends. Nevertheless soon after his departure—so many 
were the favourable chances which befell these improvident men 
—a fresh message was delivered to Archias the polemarch, 
from his namesake Archias the Athenian Hiero t, giving an 
exact account of the names and scheme of the conspirators, 
which had become known to the philo-Laconian party at Athens. 
The messenger who bore this despatch delivered it to Archias 
with an intimation, that it related to very serious matters. 
“Serious matters for to-morrow,” said the polemarch, as he put 
the despatch, unopened and unread, under the pillow of the 
couch on which he was reclining.? 

Returning to their carousal, Archias and Philippus impa- 
tiently called upon Phyllidas to introduce the women according 
to his promise. Upon this the secretary retired, and brought 
the conspirators, clothed in female attire, into an adjoinin; 
chamber ; then going back to the polemarchs, he inform 





x Zenophen does not mention this separate summons and of Charon 
to the polemarchs—ner anything about the scene with his son, | He on! 
notices Charon as having harboured the conspirators in his house, aid 
seems even to speak of him as a person of little consequence—aapa Xépurt 
rin, &c. (¥. 4, 3). 

The anecdote is mentioned in both the compositions of Plutarch (De 
Gen. Socr. c. 28, p. 595; and Pelopidas, c. 9), and is too interesting to be 
omitted, being perfectly consistent with what we read in Xenophon ; 
though it has perhaps somewhat of a theatrical air. 

2 Plutarch, Pelopides, c. 10; Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 30, p. 596 F. 
Els a¥pwy rd oxovdaia. 

This occurrence also finds no place in the narrative of Xenophon. 
Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas, c. 3. Aineas (Poliorcetic. 31) makes a general 
reference to the omission of immediate opening of leiters arrived, as having 
caused the capture of the Kadmeia ; which was however only its remote 
consequence, 
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them that the women would not come in unless all the 
domestics were first dismissed. An order was forthwith given 
that these latter should depart, while Phyllidas took care that 
they should be well provided with wine at the lodging of one 
among their number. The polemarchs were thus left only 
with one or two friends at table, half-intoxicated as well as 
themselves ; among them Kabeirichus, the archon of the year, 
who always throughout his term kept the consecrated spear of 
office in actual possession, and had it at that moment close to 
his person. Phyllidas now conducted the pretended women 
into the banqueting-room; three of them attired as ladies of 
distinction, the four others following as female attendants. 
Their long veils, and ample folds of clothing, were quite suffi- 
cient as disguise—even had the guests at table been sober— 
until they sat down by the side of the polemarchs; and the 
instant of lifting their veils was the signal for using their daggers. 
Archias and Philippus were slain at once and with little resist- 
ance; but Kabeirichus with his spear tried to defend himself, 
and thus perished with the others, though the conspirators had 
not originally intended to take his life. 


2 The description given by Xenophon, of this assassination of the 

lemarchs at Thebes, differs materially from that of Plutarch. I follow 
Xenophon in the main; introducing however several of the details found 
in Plutarch, which are interesting, and which have the air of being 
authentic. 

Xenophon himself intimates (Hellen. v. 4, 7), that besides the story 
given in the text, there was also another story told by some—that Mellon 
and his companions had got access to the polemarchs in the guise of 
drunken revellers. It is this latter story which Plutarch has adopted, and 
which carries him into many details quite inconsistent with the narrative 
of Xenophon, I think the story, of the conspirators having been intro- 
duced in female attire, the more probable of the two. It is borne out by 
the exact analogy of what Herodotus tells us respecting Alexander son of 
Amyntas, prince of Macedonia (Herod. v. 20). 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 10, 11; Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. ec. 
31, p- 597- Polyzenus (ii. 4, 3) gives a story with many different circum- 
stances, yet agreeing in the fact that Pelopidas in female attire killed the 
Spartan general. The story alluded to by Aristotle (Polit. v. 5, 10), 
though he names both Thebes and Archias, can hardly refer to this event. 

It is Plutarch however who mentions the presence of Kabeirichus the 
archon at the banquet, and the curious Theban custom that the archon 
during his year of office never left out of his hand the consecrated spear. 
As a Beeotian born, Plutarch was doubtless familiar with these old customs. 

From what other authors Plutarch copied the abundant details of this 
revolution at Thebes, which he interweaves in the life of Pelopidas and in 
the treatise called De Genio Socratis—we do not know. Some critics 
suppose him to have borrowed from Dionysoddrus and Anaxis—Bootian 
historians whose work comprised this period, but of whom not a single 
fragment is preserved (see Fragm. Histor, Grec. ed. Didot, vol. ii. p. 84). 
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Having been thus far successful, Phyllidas conducted three of 
the conspirators—Pelopidas, Kephisodérus, and Damokleidas 
—to the house of Leontiadés, into which he obtained ad- 
mittance by announcing himself as the bearer of an order from 
the polemarchs. Leontiadés was reclining after supper, with 
his wife sitting spinning wool by his side, when they entered 
his chamber. Being a brave and powerful man, he started up, 
seized his sword, and mortally wounded Kephisodérus in the 
throat ; a desperate struggle then ensued between him and 
Pelopidas in the narrow doorway, where there was no room for 
a third to approach. At length, however, Pelopidas overthrew 
and killed him, after which they retired, enjoining the wife with 
threats to remain silent, and closing the door after them with 
peremptory commands that it should not be again opened. 
‘They then went to the house of Hypatés, whom they slew while 
he attempted to escape over the roof. 

“The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in Thebes, 
having been now put to death, Phyllidas proceeded with the 
conspirators to the prison. Here the gaoler, a confidential 
agent in the oppressions of the deceased governors, hesitated to 
admit him ; but was slain by a sudden thrust with his spear, so 
as to ensure free admission to all. To liberate the prisoners, 
probably for the most part men of kindred politics with the con- 
spirators—to furnish them with arms taken from the battle- 
spoils hanging up in the neighbouring porticos—and to range 
them in battle order near the temple of Amphion—were the 
next proceedings ; after which they began to feel some assur- 
ance of safety and triumph.2 Epaminondas and Gorgidas, 
apprised of what had occurred, were the first who appeared in 
arms with a few friends to sustain the cause; while proclamation 
was everywhere made aloud, through heralds, that the despots 
were slain—that Thebes was free—and that all Thebans who 
valued freedom should muster in arms in the market-place. 

1 Xen. Hell. v. 4, 93 Plutarch, Palop. ¢. 11, 123 and De Gen. Socr. 

P- $97 D-F. Here again Xenophon and Plutarch difler ; the latter repre- 
Sais that Pelopidas got into the house of Leontiadés without Phyllidas— 
which appears to me altogether improbable. On the other hand, Xenophon 
mentions nothing about the defence of Leontiadés and his personal conflict 
with Pelopidas, which I copy from Plutarch. So brave a man as Leontiadés, 
awake and sober, would not let himself be slain without a defence dangerous 
to asstilants. Plutarch, in another place, singles out the death of Leontiadés 
as the marking circumstance of the whole glorious enterprise, and the most 
impressive to Pelopidas (Plutarch—Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicurum—p. 1099 A-E). 

® Xenoph. Hellen. y. 4, 8; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 12; De Gen. Socr. 
p. 598 B. 
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There were at that moment in Thebes many trumpeters who 
had come to contend for the prize at the approaching festival of 
the Herakleia. Hipposthenidas engaged these men to blow 
their trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus every- 
where to excite the citizens to arms. 

Although during the darkness surprise was the prevalent 
feeling, and no one knew what to do—yet so soon as day 
dawned, and the truth became known, there was but one 
feeling of jay and patriotic enthusiasm among the majority of 
the citizens? Both horsemen and hoplites hastened in armsto 
the agora. Here for the first time since the seizure of the 
Kadmeia by Phcebidas, a formal assembly of the Theban 
people was convened, before which Pelopidas and his fellow- 
conspirators presented themselves. The priests of the city 
crowned them with wreaths, and thanked them in the name of 
the local gods; while the assembly hailed them with acclama- 
tions of delight and gratitude, nominating with one voice 
Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon, as the first renewed Boeotarchs.3 
The revival of this title, which had been dropped since the peace 
of Antalkidas, was in itself an event of no mean significance ; 
implying not merely that Thebes had waked up again into free- 
dom, but that the Beeotian confederacy also had been, or would 
be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith despatched by the con- 
spirators to Attica to communicate their success; upon which 
all the remaining exiles, with the two Athenian generals privy 
to the plot and a body of Athenian volunteers, or corps francs, 
all of whom were ready on the borders awaiting the summons 
—fiocked to Thebes to complete the work. The Spartan 
generals, on their side also, sent to Platea and Thespie for aid. 
During the whole night, they had been distracted and alarmed. 
by the disturbance in the city; lights showing themselves 
here and there, with trumpets sounding and shouts for the 
recent success. Apprised speedily of the slaughter of the 


1 This is a curious piece of detail, which we lear from Plutarch (De 
Gen. Socr. ¢. 34, p. 598 D). 

‘The Orchomenian Inscriptions in Bocckh’s Collection record_the prizes 
given to thet ries or trumpeters (see Boeckh, Corp. Inscr, No. 
1584, 1585, &c.). 

® The unanimous joy with which the consummation of the revolution 
was welcomed in Thebes—and the ardour with which the citizens turned 
‘out to support it by armed force—is attested by Xenophon, no very willing 
witness—Hellen. v. 4,9. dre) 8° hudpa ty wal gavepy Jv 1d yeyernudvar, 
raxd dh kal of dwAtrai Kal of lnneis abv rois SeAcus dEeBotOovy. 

Plutarch, Pelop. c. 12. 
« Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 598 E; Pelop. c. 12. 
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polemarchs, from whom they had been accustomed to receive 
orders, they knew not whom to trust or to consult, while they 
were doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the now defeated 
party, who would hurry up to the Kadmeia for safety. They 
reckoned at first on a diversion in their favour from the forces 
at Plateea and Thespiz. But these forces were not permitted 
even to approach the city gate; being vigorously charged, as 
soon as they came in sight, by the newly-mustered Theban 
cavalry, and forced to retreat with loss. The Lacedemonians 
in the citadel were thus not only left without support, but saw 
their enemies in the city reinforced by the other exiles, and by 
the auxiliary volunteers. 

Meanwhile Pelopidas and the other new Boeotarchs found 
themselves at the head of a body of armed citizens, full of 
devoted patriotism and unanimous in hailing the recent revolu- 
tion. They availed themselves of this first burst of fervour to 
prepare for storming the Kadmeia without delay, knowing the 
importance of forestalling all aidfrom Sparta. And the citizens 
were already rushing up to the assault—proclamation being 
made of large rewards to those who should first force their way 
in—when the Lacedzmonian commander sent proposals for 
a capitulation? Undisturbed egress from Thebes, with the 
honours of war, being readily guaranteed to him by oath, the 
Kadmeia was then surrendered. As the Spartans were 
marching out of the gates, many Thebans of the defeated party 
went forth also. But against these latter the exasperation of 
the victors was so ungovernable, that several of the most 
odious were seized as they passed, and put to death; in some 
cases, even their children along with them. And more of them 
would have been thus despatched, had not the Athenian 
auxiliaries, with generous anxiety, exerted every effort to get 
them out of sight and put them into safety.8 We are not told 
—nor is it certain—that these Thebans were protected under 


1 Xenophon expressly mentions that the Athenians who were invited to 
come, and who actually did come, to Thebes, were the two generals and 
the volunteers; all of whom were before privy to the plot and were in 
readiness on the borders of Attica—robs xp)s Tois dplots ’A@nvaluv kad 
robs 340 ray orparyyar—ol "Abwain ard trav Spluy 48n xaphcay (Hellen. 
¥. 4) 9 10). 

2 atten. ». 4,10, 11. mpoaéBarov pds thy dxpéxoAw—rhy xpo~ 
Ouplay trav xposidvrav amdvray idpur, &c. 

Diodorus, xv. 25. Exerra robs woAlras én) rhy éAevOeplay mapaxarconrres 
(the successfal Theban conspirators, Pelopidas, &e.) cuvepyods Fexov 
Axavras rods @nBalous. 

2 Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 12. 
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the capitulation, Even had they been so, however, the wrathful 
impulse might still have prevailed against them. 

Of the three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kadmcia 
without a blow, two were put to death, the third was heavily 
fined and banished by the authorities at Sparta.1 We do not 
know what the fortifications of the _Kadmeia were, nor how far 
it was provisioned. But we can hardly wonder that these offi- 
cers were considered to have dishonoured the Lacedemonian 
arms, by making no attempt to defend it; when we recollect 
that hardly more than four or five days would be required to 
procure adequate relief from home—and that forty-three years 
afterwards, the Macedonian garrison in the same place main- 
tained itself against the Thebans in the city for more than 
fourteen days, until the return of Alexander from Illyria.2 The 
first messenger who brought news to Sparta of the conspiracy 
and revolution at Thebes, appears to have communicated at the 
same time that the garrison had evacuated the Kadmeia and 
was in full retreat, with a train of Theban exiles from the 
defeated party.’ 


1 Xen. Hellen. y. 4, 13; Diodor. xv. 27. 

Plutarch (Pelopid. ¢. 13) augments the theatrical effect by saying that 
the Lacedsemonian garrison on its retreat, actually met at Megara the 
reinforcements under King Kleombrotus, which had advanced thus far, 
on their march to relieve the Kadmeia. But this is highly improbable. 
The account of Xenophon intimates clearly that the Kadmeia was sur- 
rendered on the next moming after the nocturnal movement. The 
commanders capitulated in the first moment of distraction and despair, 
without even standing an assault. 2 Arian, i. 6, 

3 In recounting this revolution at Thebes, and the proceedings of the 
Athenians in regard to it, 1 have followed Xenophon almost entirely. 

Diodorus (xv. 25, 26) concurs with Xenophon in stating that the Theban 
exiles got back from Attica to Thebes by night, partly through the con- 
currence of the Athenians (svrerAaBouérer tay *AGyraler)—slew the 
rulers—called the citizens to freedom next morning, finding all hearty in 
the cause—and then proceeded to besiege the 1500 Lacedemonians and 
Peloponnesians in the Kadmeia. 

But after thus much of agreement, Diodorus states what followed, in a 
manner quite inconsistent with Xenophon ; thus (he tells us)— 

The Lacedemonian commander sent instant intelligence to Sparta of 
what had happened, with request for a reinforcement. The Thebans at 
once attempied to storm the Kadmeia, but were repulsed with great loss, 
both of killed and wounded. Fearing that they might not be able to take 
the fort before reinforcement should come from Sparta, they sent envoys 
to Athens to ask for aid, reminding the Athenians that they (the Thebans) 
had helped to emancipate Athens from the Thirty, and to restore the 
democracy (tropipvhonovres uty Sri xalabrol cuyrathyayov rby Binoy 
tay *AOnvaluy nal’ by Kapdy bud tar tpidxorra xareBovAdOncar). The 
Athenians, partly from desire to requite this favour, partly from a wish to 
‘secure the Thebans as allies against Sparta, passed a public vote to assist 
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This revolution at Thebes came like an electric shock upon 
the Grecian world. With a modern reader, the assassination of 


them forthwith. Demophon the general got together 5000 hoplites and 
500 horsemen, with whom he hasiened to Thebes on the next day ; and 
all the remaining population were prepared to follow, if necessary 
(waytqpel). All the other cities in Bootia also sent aid to Thebes, too— 
so that there was assembled there a large force of 12,000 hoplites and 2000 
horsemen. This united force, the Athenians being among them, assaulted 
the Kadmeia day and night, relieving each other; but were repelled with 
great loss of killed andwounded, At length the garrison found themselves 
without provisions ; the Spartans were tardy in sending reinforcement ; 
and sedition broke out among the Peloponnesian allies who formed the far 
larger part of the garrison, These Peloponnesians, refusing to fight longer, 
insisted upon capitulating; which the Lacedeemonian governor was 
obliged perforce to do, though both he and the Spartans along with him 
desired to hold out to the death, The Kadmeia was accordingly sur- 
rendered, and the garrison went back to Pelopoanesus. The Lacedzemonian 
reinforcement from Sparta arrived only a little too late. 

All these circumstances stated by Diodorus are not only completely 
different from Xenophon, but irreconcileable with his conception of the 
event. We must reject either the one or the other. 

Now, Xenophon is not merely the better witness of the two, but is in 
this case sustained by all the collateral probbilities of the case. 

1. Diodorus represents the Athenians as having despatched by public 
vote, assistance to Thebes, in order to requite the assistance which the 
Thebans had before sent to restore the Athenian democracy against the 
Thirty. Now this is incorrect in point of fact. The Thebans had never 
sent any assistance, positive or osteasible, to Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
democrats against the Thirty. They had assisted Thrasybulus underhand, 
and without any public government-act; and they had refused to serve 
along with the Spartans against him. But they never sent any force to 
help him against the Thirty. Consequently, the Athenians could not now 
have sent any public force to Thebes, in reguiiad for a similar favour done 
before by the Thebans to them. 

2. Had the Athenians passed a formal vote, sent a large public army, 
and taken vigorous part in several bloody assaults on the Lacedemonian 
garrison in the Kadmeia—this would have been the most flagrant and 
unequivocal commencement of hostilities against Sparta. No Spartan 
envoys could, after that, have gone to Athens, and stayed safely in the 
house of the Proxenus—as we know from Xenophon that they did. Be- 
‘sides—the story of Sphodrias (presently to be recounted) proves distinctly 
that Athens was at peace with Sparta, and had committed no act of 
hostility against her, for three or four months at least after the revolution 
at Thebes. It therefore refutes the narrative of Diodorus about the public 
vote of the Athenians, and the public Athenian force under Demophon, 
aidingin the attack of the Kadmeia, Strange to ay—Diodorus himself, three 
chapters afterwards (xv. 29) relates this story about Sphodrias, just in the 
same manner (with little difference) as Xenophon ; ushering in the story 
with a declaration, that the Athenians were still at peace with Sparta, and 
forgetting that he had himself recounted a distinct rupture of that peace 
‘on the part of the Athenians. 

3. The news of the revolution at Thebes must necessarily have taken 
the Athenian public completely by surprise (though some few Athenians 
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the four leaders, in their houses and at the banquet, raises a 
sentiment of repugnance which withdraws his attention from 


were privy to the scheme), because it was a scheme which had no chance 
of succeeding except by profound secrecy. Now, that the Athenian public, 
hearing the news for the first time—having no positive act to complain of 
‘on the part of Sparta, and much reason to fear her power—having had no 
previous circumstances to work them up, or prepare them for anydangerous 
resolve—should identify themselves at once with Thebes, and provoke war 
with Sparta in the impetuous manner stated by Diodorus—this is, in my 
judgement, eminently improbable, requiring good evidence to induce us to 
believe it. 

4. Assume the statement of Diodorus to be true—what reasonable 
explanation can be given of the erroneous version which we read in 
Xenophon? The facts as he recounts them conflic: most pointedly with 
his philo-Laconian partialities ; first, the overthrow of the Lacedamonian 

ywer at Thebes, by a handful of exiles; still more, the whole story of 

sphodrias and his acquittal, 

‘But assume the statement of Xenophon to be true—and we can give a 
herd plausible explanation how the erroneous version in Diodorus arose. 
A few months later, after the acquittal of Sphodrias at Sparta, the Athenians 
really did enter heartily into the alliance of Thebes, and sent a large public 
force (indeed 5000 hoplites, the same number as those of Demophon, 
according to Diodorus, c, 32) to assist ber in repelling Agesilaus with the 
Spartan army. It is by no means unnatural that their public vote and 
expedition undertaken about July 378 B.c.—should have been erroneously 
thrown back to December 379 B.C. The Athenian orators were fond of 
boasting that Athens had saved the Thebans from Sparta ; and this might 
be said with some truth, in reference to the aid which she really rendered 
afterwards. Isokratés (Or. xiv. Plataic. s. 31) makes this boast in general 
terms ; but Deinarchus (cont. Demosthen. s. 40) is more distinct, and gives 
in a few words a version the same as that which we find in Diodorus; so 
also does Aristeidés, in two very brief allusions (Panathen. p. 172, and Or. 
xxxviii, Socialis, p. 486-495). Possibly Aristeidés as well as Diodorus 
may have copied from Ephorus; but however this may be, it is easy to 
understand the mistake out of which their version grew. 

5. Lastly, Plutarch mentions nothing about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the regular division of troops under Demophon which 
Diodorus asserts to have aided in the storming of the Kadmeia. See 
Plutarch (De Gen. Socrat. ad fin. Agesil. c. 233 Pelopid. 12, 13) He 
intimates only, as Xenophon does, that there were some Athenian volunteers 
who assisted the exiles. 

M. Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabric, &c. p. 38-43) discusses this dis- 
crepancy at considerable length, and cites the opinion of various German 
authors in respect to it, with none of whom I altogether concur. 

In my judgement, the proper solution is, to reject altogether (as belong- 
ing toa later time) the statement of Diodorus, respecting the public vote 
at Athens, and the army said to have been sent to Thebes under Demophon ; 
and to accept the more credible narrative of Xenophon ; which ascribes to 
‘Athens a reasonable prudence, and great fear of Sparta—qualities such as 
Athenian orators would not be disposed to boast of, According to that 
narrative, the question aboat sending Athenians to aid in storming the 
Kadmeia could hardly have been submitted for public assion, since that 
citadel was surrendered at once by the intimidated garrison. 
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the other features of this memorable deed. Nowan ancient 
Greek not only had no such repugnance, but _sympathised with 
the complete revenge for the seizure of the Kadmeia and the 
death of Ismenias ; while he admired, besides, the extraordinary 
personal daring of Pelopidas and Mellon—the skilful forecast of 
the plot, and the sudden overthrow, by a force so contemptibly 
small, of a government which the day before seemed unas- 
sailable.! It deserves note that we here see the richest men in 
‘Thebes undertaking a risk, single-handed and with their own 
persons, which must have appeared on a reasonable estimate 
little less than desperate. From the Homeric Odysseus and 
Achilles down to the end of free Hellenism, the rich Greek 
strips in the palestra,? and exposes his person in the ranks as a 
soldier like the poorest citizens ; being generally superior to 
them in strength and bodily efficiency. 

As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the Grecian 
mind from the manner in which it was accomplished, so by its 
positive effects it altered forthwith the balance of power in 
Greece. The empire of Sparta, far from being undisputed and 
nearly universal over Greece, is from henceforward only main- 
tained by more or less of effort, until at length it is completely 
overthrown.’ 

The exiles from Thebes, arriving at Sparta, inflamed both 
the Ephors, and the miso-Theban Agesilaus, to the highest 
pitch. Though it was then the depth of winter, an expedition 


} ‘The daring coup de main of Pelopidas and Mellon, against the govern- 
ment o: Thebes, bears a remarkable analogy to that by which Evagoras got 
into Salamis and overthrew the previous despot (Isokratés, Or. ix. Evagor. 


s 

*. in illustration of Greek sentiment on ie point, Xenophon, 
Hellen. iii. 4, 19; and Xenophon, Enc. Ages. 

3 Tf indeed we could believe Isokratés, 5 eaking through the mouth of 
a Platean, it would seem that the ‘Thebans, fmmedistely after their 
revolution, sent an humble embassy to Sparta deprecating hostility, en- 
treating to be admitted as allies, and promising scrvice even against their 
benefactors the Athenians, just as devoted as the deposed government had 
rendered ; an embassy which the Spartans haughtily answered by desiring 
them to receive back their exiles, and to cast out the assassins Pelopidas 
and his comrades. It is possible that the Thebans may have sent to try 
the possibility of escaping Spartan enmity; but it is highly improbable 
that they made any such promises as those here mentioned; and 
certain that they speedily began to prepare vigorously for that hostility 
which they saw to be approaching. 

See Isokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 31. 

This oration is put into the mouth of  Plateean, and seems to be an 
assemblage of ey ail the topics which could possibly be enforced, truly 
or falsely, against Thel 

4 Xen. Hellen, v. ney 14. pda xeytivos Byros, 
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was decreed forthwith against Thebes, and the allied contin- 
gents were summoned. Agesilaus declined to take the 
command of it, on the ground that he was above sixty 
years of age, and therefore no longer liable to compulsory 
foreign service. But this (says Xenophon }) was not his real 
reason. He was afraid that his enemies at Sparta would say— 
“ Here is Agesilaus again putting us to expense, in order that 
he may uphold despots in other cities”—as he had just done, 
and had been reproached with doing, at Phlius; a second 
proof that the reproaches against Sparta (which I have cited 
a few pages above from Lysias and Isokratés) of allying herself 
with Greek despots as well as with foreigners to put down Gre- 
cian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta herself. Accord- 
ingly Kleombrotus the other king of Sparta took the command. 
He had recently succeeded his brother Agesipolis, and had 
never commanded before. 

Kleombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus of 
Corinth through Megara to Plata, cutting to pieces an out- 
post of Thebans, composed chiefly of the prisoners set free by 
the recent revolution, who had been placed for the defence of 
the intervening mountain pass. From Platza he went forward 
to Thespix, and from thence to Kynoskephalz in the Theban 
territory, where he lay encamped for sixteen days; after which 
he retreated to Thespiz. It appears that he did nothing, and 
that his inaction was the subject of much wonder in his army, 
who are said to have even doubted whether he was really and 
earnestly hostile to Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, with customary 
exaggeration, may have led him to hope that they could pro- 
voke a rising in Thebes, if he would only come near. At any 
rate the bad weather must have been a serious impediment to 
action; since in his march back to Peloponnesus through 
Kreusis and Aigosthene the wind blew a hurricane, so that 
his soldiers could not proceed without leaving their shields and 
coming back afterwards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not 
quit Boeotia, however, without leaving Sphodrias as harmost at 
Thespice, with one-third of the entire army, and with a con- 
siderable sum of money to employ in hiring mercenaries and 
acting vigorously against the Thebans.? 

The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from Megara to 
Platea, had passed by the skirts of Attica; causing so much 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 13. 1B elds Bry, el orparnyoln, Adgeiay of moXtrat, 
bs Aynotraos, Bxws BonOhowe rots rupdyvoss, mpdypara TH wéAa wapdxol. 
Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 15-18 
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alarm to the Athenians, that they placed Chabrias with a body 
of peltasts, to guard their frontier and the neighbouring road 
through Eleuthera into Bocotia. This was the first time that 
a Lacedemonian army had touched Attica (now no longer 
guarded by the lines of Corinth, as in the war between 394 
and 388 B.c.) since the retirement of King Pausanias in 404 
B.C. ; furnishing a proof of the exposure of the country, such 
as to revive in the Athenian mind all the terrible recollections 
of Dekeleia and the Peloponnesian war. It was during the 
first prevalence of this alarm—and seemingly while Kleom- 
brotus was still with his army at Thespis or Kynoskephalz, 
close on the Athenian frontier—that three Lacedemonian 
envoys, Etymoklés and two others, arrived at Athens to 
demand satisfaction for the part taken by the two Athenian 
generals and the Athenian volunteers, in concerting and aiding 
the enterprise of Pelopidas and his comrades. So overpower- 
ing was the anxiety in the public mind to avoid giving offence 
to Sparta, that these two generals were both of them accused 
before the Dikastery. The first of them was condemned and 
executed ; the second, profiting by this warning (since, pursuant 
to the psephism of KannOnus,! the two would. be put on trial 
separately), escaped, and a sentence of banishment was passed 
against him.? These two generals had been unquestionably 
guilty of a grave abuse of their official functions. They had 
brought the state into public hazard, not merely without con- 
sulting the senate or assembly, but even without taking. the 
sense of their own board of Ten. Nevertheless the severity of 
the sentence pronounced indicates the alarm, as well as the 
displeasure, of the general body of Athenians ; while it served 
as a disclaimer in fact, if not in form, of all political connexion 
with Thebes.® 


1 See this History, vol. viii. ch. Ixiv. about the psephism of Kanndnus. 

® Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 19 ; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 14. 

Xenophon mentions the Lacedxmonian envoys at Athens, but does not 
expressly say that they were sent to demand reparation for the conduct of 
these two generals or of the volunteers. I cannot doubt however that the 
fact was so ; for in those times there were no resident envoys—none but 
envoys sent on special missions. 

* The trial and condemnation of these two generals has served as the 
groundwork for harsh reproach against the Athenian democracy. Wachs- 
muth (Hellen. Alterth. i. p. 654) denounces it as ‘‘a judicial horror, or 
abomination—ein Greuel-gericht.” _Rehdant: (Vite Iphicratis, Chabrize, 
&c. pp. 44, 45) says—* Quid? quia invasionem Lacedzemoniorum viderant 
in Beotiam factam esse, non puduit eos, damnare imperatores quorum 
facta suis decretis comprobaverant?” . . . “‘Igitur hanc idius facinoris 
excusationem habebimus : Rebus que 2 Thebanis agebantur (i.2. by the 
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Even before the Lacedzmonian envoys had quitted Athens, 
however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, completely 


propositions of the Thebans seeking peace from Sparta, and trying to get 
enrolled as her allies—alleged by Isokratés, which I have noticed above as 
being, in my judgement, very inaccurately recorded) cognitis, Athenienses, 
quo enixius subvencrant, co majore penitentid perculsi sunt... . Se 
tantum abfuit ut sibimet irascerentur, ut, ¢ more, Atheniensium, punirentur 
fecerant id quod tum lus exoptaverat.” 

i! geet i ed to ge &c, aseume as a matter of fact, — 

1. That the Athenians had passed a formal vote in the public assembly to 
send assistance to Thebes, under two generals, who accordingly went out in 
command of the army and performed their instructions. 2. That the Athe- 
nians, becoming afterwards repentant or terrified, tried and condemned these 
two generals for having executed the commission entrusted to them, 

Lhave already shown grounds (in a previous note) for believing that the 
first of these affirmations is incorrect ; the second, as dependent on it, will 
therefore be incorrect also. 

‘These authors here appear to me to single out a portion of each of the 
two inconsistent nazratives of Xenophon and Diodorus, and blend them 

ther in a way which contradicts both. 
hus, they take from Diodorus the allegation, that the Athenians sent to 
‘Thebes by public vote a lange army, which fought along with the Thebans 
the Kadmeia—an allegation, which not only is not to be found in 
Xenophon, but which his narrative plainly, though indirectly, excludes. 

‘Next, they take from Xenophon the allegation, that the Athenians tried 
and condemned the two generals who were accomplices in the conspiracy of 
Mellon against the Theban rulers—ra 810 orparnyd, Gt ewymorécoyy Thy 
Tod MéAAwvos wl robs mepl Acovriddqy eravdarasw (v. 4, 19). Now the 
mention of these two generals follows naturally and consistently in Xenophon. 
‘He had before told us that there were fmwe out of the Athenian generals, 
who both assisted underhand in organising the plot, and afterwards went 
with the volunteers to Thebes. But it cannot be fitted on to the narrative 
of Dicdorus, who never says a word about this condemnation by the Athe- 
mians—nor ever mentions axy iwo Athenian generals, at all. He tells us 
that the Athenian army which went to Thebes was commanded by Demo- 
phon he notices no colleague whatever. He says in general words, that 
‘the conspiracy was organised ‘with the assistance of the Athenians” 
{evrensvcBonirur "A@nvalev) ; not saying a word about any fwo generals as 


Speselly active. 

chsmuth and Rehdantz take it for granted, most gratuitously, that 
these two condemned generals (mentioned by Xenophon and not by 
Diodorus) are identical with Demophon and another colleague, com- 
manders of an army which went out by public vote (mentioned by 
Diodorus and not by Xenophon). 

‘The narratives of ‘Xenophon and Diodorus (as I have before observed) 
are distinct and inconsistent with each other. We have to make our option 
‘between them. I adhere to that of Xenophon, for reasons previously 
given. But if any one prefers that of Diodorus, he ought then to reject 
altogether the story of the condemnation of the two Athenian generals (who 
nowhere appear in Diodorus), and to suppose that Xenophon was mis- 
informed upon that point, as upon the other facts of the case. 

‘That the two Athenian generals (assuming the Xenophontic narrative 
as trae) should be tried and punished, when the consequences of their 
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altered the Athenian temper. The Lacedemonian harmost 
Sphodrias (whom Kleombrotus had left at Thespiz to prose- 
cute the war against Thebes), being informed that Peireus on 
its land-side was without gates or night-watch—since there 
was no suspicion of attack—conceived the idea of surprising 
it by a night-march from Thespia, and thus of mastering at 
one stroke the commerce, the wealth, and the naval resources 
of Athens. Putting his troops under march one evening after 
an early supper, he calculated on reaching the Peireus the 
next morning before day-light. But his reckoning proved 
erroneous. Morning overtook him when he had advanced no 
farther than the Thriasian plain near Eleusis; from whence, 
as it was useless to proceed farther, he turned back and re- 
treated to Thespiz ; not, however, without committing various 
acts of plunder against the neighbouring Athenian residents. 
This plan against Peirsus appears to have been not ill- 
conceived. Had Sphodrias been a man competent to organise 
and execute movements as rapid as those of Brasidas, there is 
no reason why it might not have succeeded ; in which case the 
whole face of the war would have been changed, since the 
Lacedemonians, if once masters of Peirgeus, both could and 
would have maintained the place. But it was one of those 
injustices, which no one ever commends until it has been 
successfully consummated—‘consilium quod non potest 


‘laudari nisi peractum.”! As it failed, it has been considered, 


unauthorised proceeding were threatening to come with severity upon Athens 
—appears to me neither improbable nor unreasonable. Those who are 
shocked by the severity of the sentence, will do well to read the remarks 
which the Lacedemonian envoys make (Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 23) on the 
-conduct of Sphodrias. 

To turn from one severe sentence to another—whoever believes the nar- 
‘tative of Diodorus in preference to that of Xenophon, ought to regard the 
execution of those two Lacedamonian commanders who surrendered the 
‘Kadmeia as exceedingly cruel. According to Diodorus, these officers had 
done everything which brave men could do; they had resisted a long time, 
repelled many attacks, and were only prevented from farther holding out by 
‘a mutiny among their garrison. 

Here again, we see the superiority of the narrative of Xenophon over 
‘that of Diodorus. According to the former, these Lacedemonian com- 
manders surrendered the Kadmeia without any resistance at all. Their 
condemnation, like that of the two Athenian generals, becomes a matter 
easy to understand and explain, 

T Tacit. Histor. i. 38. 

Compare (in Plutarch, Anton. c. 32) the remark of Sextus Pompey to his 
captain Menas, when the latter asked his permission to cut the cables of the 
-ship, while Octavius and Antony were dining on board, and to seize their 
"persons—"T cannot permit any such thing; but you ought to have done it 
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by critics as well as by contemporaries, not merely as a crime 
but as a fault, and its author Sphodrias as a brave man, but 
singularly weak and hot-headed? Without admitting the full 
extent of this censure, we may see that his present aggression 
grew out of an untoward emulation of the glory which 
Pheebidas, in spite of the simulated or transient displeasure 
of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing the Kadmeia. 
That Sphodrias received private instructions from Kleombrotus 
(as Diodorus states) is not sufficiently proved; while the 
suspicion, intimated by Xenophon as being abroad, that he 
was wrought upon by secret emissaries and bribes from his 
enemies the Thebans, for the purpose of plunging Athens into 
war with Sparta, is altogether improbable ;? and seems merely 
an hypothesis suggested by the consequences of the act— 
which were such, that if his enemies had bribed him, he could 
not have served them better. 

The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the Thriasian 


without asking my permission.” A reply familiar to the readers of Shak- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

1 Kallisthenés, Frog. 2, ed. Didot, apud Harpokration. v. 3po8plas 5 
Diodor. xv. 29 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. The 
miscalculation of Sphodrias as to the time necessary for his march to Peirzeus 
is not worse than other mistakes which Polybius (in @ very instructive 
discourse, ix. 12, 20, seemingly extracted from his lost commentaries 
on Tactics) recounts as having been committed by various other able 
commanders, 

2 NelGours rdv ev tals Oomiais Epwuorhy Xpodplay, xphuara Bévres, bs 
duwwredero—Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 20; Diodor, xv. 293 Plutarch, Pelopid. 
c. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24 35. 

Diodorus affirms private orders from Kleombrotus to Sphodrias. 

In rejecting. the suspicion mentioned by Xenophon—that it was the 
Theban leaders who instigated and bribed Sphodrias—we may remark—1. 
‘That the plan might very possibly have succeeded 5 and its success would 
have been ruinous to the Thebans, Had they been the instigators, th 
would not have failed to give notice of it at Athens at thesame time ; whi 
they’ certainly did not do. 2, That if the Lacedmonians had punished 
Sphodrias, no war would have ensued. Now every man would have pre- 
dicted, that assuming the scheme to fail, they certainly would punish him, 
3.. The strong interest taken by Agesilaus afterwards in the fate of Spho- 
drias, and the high encomium which he passed on the general character of 
the latter—are quite consistent with a belief on his part that Sphodrias (like 
Phoebidas) may have done wrong towards a foreign city from over-ambition 
in the service of his country. But if Agesilaus (who detested the Thebans 
beyond measure) had believed that Sphodrias was acting under the influence 
of bribes from them, he would not merely have been disposed to let justice 
take its course, but would have approved and promoted the condemnation. 

Ona previous occasion (Hellen. iii. 5, 3) Xenophon had imputed to the 
‘Thebans a similar refinement of stratagem; seemingly with just as litle 
cause, 
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plain was communicated shortly after daybreak at Athens, 
where it excited no less terror than surprise. Every man 
instantly put himself under arms for defence ; but news soon 
arrived that the invader had retired. When thus reassured, 
the Athenians passed from fear to indignation. The Lacede- 
monian envoys, who were lodging at the house of Kallias the 
proxenus of Sparta, were immediately put under arrest and 
interrogated. But all three affirmed that they were not less 
astonished, and not less exasperated, by the march of Sphodrias 
than the Athenians themselves ; adding, by way of confirmation, 
that had they been really privy to any design of seizing the 
Peirzsus, they would have taken care not to let themselves be 
found in the city, and in their ordinary lodging at the house 
of the proxenus, where of course their persons would be at 
once seized. They concluded by assuring the Athenians, 
that Sphodrias would not only be indignantly disavowed, but 
punished capitally, at Sparta. And their reply was deemed 
so satisfactory, that they were allowed to depart; while an 
Athenian embassy was sent to Sparta to demand the punish- 
ment of the offending general.! 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home to 
Sparta, to take his trial on a capital charge. So much did he 
himself despair of his case, that he durst not make his ap- 
pearance; while the general impression was, both at Sparta 
and elsewhere, that he would certainly be condemned. 
Nevertheless, though thus absent and undefended, he was 
acquitted, purely through private favour and esteem for his 
general character. He was of the party of Kleombrotus, so 
that all the friends of that prince espoused his cause as a 
matter of course. But as he was of the party opposed to 
Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that the latter would declare 
against him, and bring about his condemnation. Nothing 
saved Sphodrias except the peculiar intimacy between his 
son Kleonymus and Archidamus son of Agesilaus. The 
mournful importunity of Archidamus induced Agesilaus, when 
this important cause was brought before the senate of Sparta, 
to put aside his judicial conviction and give his vote in the 
following manner—“To be sure, Sphodrias is guilty; upon 
that there cannot be two opinions. Nevertheless, we cannot 
put to death a man like him, who, as boy, youth, and man, 
has stood unblemished in all Spartan honour. Sparta cannot 
part with soldiers like Sphodrias.”* ‘The friends of Agesilaus, 


1 Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 22; Plutarch, Agesil. « 24. 
2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 32, 'Eneivds ‘ye ("AynolAaos) mpds wdvras Boos 
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following this opinion and coinciding with those of Kleom- 
brotus, ensured a favourable verdict. And it is remarkable, 
that Etymoklés himself, who as envoy at Athens had announced 
as a certainty that Sphodrias would be put to death—as 
senator and friend of Agesilaus voted for his acquittal. 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us from a witness 
not merely philo-Laconian, but also personally intimate with 
Agesilaus) shows how powerfully the course of justice at Sparta 
was overruled by private sympathy and interests—especially 
those of the two kings. It especially illustrates what has been 
stated in a former chapter respecting the oppressions exercised 
by the Spartan harmosts and the dekadarchies, for which no 
redress was attainable at Sparta. Here was a case where not 
only the guilt of Sphodrias stood confessed, but in which also 
his acquittal was sure to be followed by a war with Athens. If, 
under such circumstances, the Athenian demand for redress 
was overruled by the favour of the two kings, what chance was 
there of any justice to the complaint of a dependent city or an 
injured individual against the harmost? The contrast between 
Spartan and Athenian proceeding is also instructive. Only a 
few days before, the Athenians had condemned, at the instance 
of Sparta, their two generals who had without authority lent 
aid to the Theban exiles. In so doing, the Athenian dikastery 
enforced the law against clear official misconduct—and that, 
too, in a case where their sympathies went along with the act, 
though their fear of a war with Sparta was stronger. But the 
most important circumstance to note is, that at Athens there is 
neither private influence, nor kingly influence, capable of over- 
ruling the sincere judicial conscience of a numerous and 
independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must have been well 
known beforehand to all parties at Sparta. Even by the 
general voice of Greece, the sentence was denounced as 
iniquitous.* But the Athenians, who had so recently given 


Uelrcwras, rata Neyer Mh aBinely uly IpeBplay Béverov evar Boris 
sdéyrot, wais re dy nal wadloxos Kal $Bay, xdrra Th KaAd woidy Bierédece, 
Xaderdy elvai ro1obrov EvSpa dwoxrivivasr rhy yap Indpray roolrwy Boba 
oTpariwT ay. 

Kenophon explains at some length (v. 4, 25-33) and ina very interesting 
manner, both the relations between Kiconymus and Archidamus, and the 
appeal of Archidamus to his father. The statement has all the air of being 
derived from personal knowledge, and nothing but the fear of prolixity 
hinders me from giving it in full. 

Compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 25; Diodor. xv, 29. 

Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 22-32. 3 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 24. 
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strenuous effect to the remonstrances of Sparta against their own 
generals, were stung by it to the quick; and only the more 
stung, in consequence of the extracedinary compliments to 
Sphodrias on which the acquittal was made to turn. They 
immediately contracted hearty alliance with Thebes, and made 
vigorous preparations for war against Sparta both by land and 
sea. After completing the fortifications of Peireus, so as to 
place it beyond the reach of any future attempt, they applied 
themselves to the building of new ships of war and to the 
extension of their naval ascendency at the expense of Sparta.! 

From this moment, a new combination began in Grecian 
politics. The Athenians thought the moment favourable to 
attempt the construction of a new confederacy, analogous to 
the Confederacy of Delos, formed a century before; the basis 
on which had been ultimately reared the formidable Athenian 
empire, lost at the close of the Peloponnesian war. Towards 
such construction there was so far a tendency, that Athens had 
already a small body of maritime allies ; while rhetors like 
Isokratés (in his Panegyrical Discourse, published two years 
before) had been familiarising the public mind with larger ideas. 
But the enterprise was now pressed with the determination and 
vehemence of men smarting under recent insult. The Athenians 
had good ground to build upon; since, while the discontent 
against the ascendency of Sparta was widely spread, the late 
revolution in Thebes had done much to lessen that sentiment 
of fear upon which such ascendency chiefly rested. To Thebes, 
the junction with Athens was pre-eminently welcome, and her 
leaders gladly enrolled their city as a constituent member of the 
new confederacy? They cheerfully acknowledged the pre- 
sidency of Athens—reserving however, tacitly or expressly, 
their own rights as presidents of the Bozotian federation, as soon 
as that could be reconstituted ; which reconstitution was at this 
moment desirable even for Athens, seeing that the Bceotidn 
towns were now dependent allies of Sparta under harmosts 
and oligarchies. 

The Athenians next sent envoys round to the principal 
islands and maritime cities in the Egean, inviting all of them 
to an alliance on equal and honourable terms. The principles 
were in the main the same as those upon which the Con- 
federacy of Delos had been formed against the Persians, almost 
a century before. It was proposed that a congress of deputies 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 34-63- 

* Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 343 Xen. De Vectigal. v. 7; Isokratés, Or. xiv. 
(Plataic.) s. 20, 23, 373; Diodor. xv. 29, 
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should meet at Athens, one from each city, small as well as 
great, each with one vote; that Athens should be president, 
yet each individual city autonomous; that a common fund 
should be raised, with a common naval force, through assess- 
ment imposed by this congress upon each, and applied as the 
same authority might prescribe; the general purpose being 
defined to be, maintenance of freedom and security from foreign 
aggression, to each confederate, by the common force of all. 
Care was taken to banish as much as possible those associations 
of tribute and subjection which rendered the recollection of the 
former Athenian empire unpopular! And as there were many 
Athenian citizens, who, during those times of supremacy, had 
been planted out as kleruchs or outsettlers in various depen- 
dencies, but had been deprived of their properties at the close 
of the war—it was thought necessary to pass a formal decree,? 


1 The contribution was now called otvrafis, not pépos: see Isokratés, 
De Pace, s. 37-46; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7; Harpokration, v. Xivragis. 

Plutarch, De Fortuna Athen. p. 351. lodynpov abzois rhy ‘EAAdSa 
xarlarnoay. 

2 Tsokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 47. Kal rév piv ernpdrer ror 
buerdépav abrav dxéarnre, Bovrduevor thy cunpaxlay bs peylrrny 
worjoat, &c. 

Diodor. xv. 28, 20. Evnploavro 83 xal ras yevoudvas eAnpouxtas 
Awoxatagricat rois xpdrepoy uploss yeyovdsat xa véuov Uevro 
undiva réy 'AOnvaluy yewpyeiv derds tis *Artucis. Atk 88 tabrns ris 
rAavOpenlas kvaxrnoduevar Thy wapd Tois “EAAnow ebvoiy, lexvporépar 
éxohoavro thy May Hyenorlay. 

Isokratés and Diodorus speak loosely of this vote, in language which 
might make us imagine that it was one of distinct restitution, giving back 
property actually enjoyed, But the Athenians had never actually regained 
the outlying private property lost at the close of the war, though they had 
much desired it, and had cherished hopes that a favourable turn of circum- 
stances might enable them to effect the recovery. As the recovery, if 
effected, would be at the cost of those whom they were now soliciting as 
allies, the public and formal renunciation of such rights was a measure of 
much policy, and contributed greatly to appease uneasiness in the islands ; 
though in point of fact nothing was given up except rights to property not 
really enjoyed. 

An Inscription has recently been discovered at Athens, recordit 
original Athenian decree, of which the main provisions are mentioned in my 
text. It bears date in the archonship of Nausinikus. It stancs with the 
restorations of M. Boeckh (fortunately a portion of it has been found in 
tolerably good preservation), in the Appendix to the new edition of his 
work—* Ueber die Staats-haushaltung der Athener—Verbesserungen und 
Nechirage zu den drei Banden der Staats-haushaltung der Athener,” p. xx, 

*axd Bb Navowlnov &pxovros uh eeivar whre 1Wle uhre Bnpoolg *AOnraler 
pnGer! eyerhoacba av rais ray cupudxev xépas whe olxlay whre xeplor, 
whre mpiaudre, phre bwoOeudrg, pire e tpdeye pnberl Edy 36 ras 
Griras h xraras 4 riGiiras Tpbey drpody, deiva rg Bovdoudyy rev cyupdxer 
Piivax xpds rods curllpovs rar ouppdxwr. Ol 3d obvedpor dwro- -peror 
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renouncing and barring all revival of these suspended rights. 

It was further decreed that henceforward no Athenian should 

on any pretence hold property, either in house or land, in the 

territory of any one of the confederates ; neither by purchase, 

nor as security for money lent, nor by any other mode of | 
acquisition. Any Athenian infringing this law was rendered 

liable to be informed against before the synod ; who, on proof 

of the fact, were to deprive him of the property—half of it 

going to the informer, half to the general purposes of the 

confederacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now proposed 
by Athens—who, as a candidate for power, was straightforward 
and just, like the Herodotean Deiokés '\—and formally ratified, 
as well by the Athenians as by the general voice of the con- 
federate deputies assembled within their walls. The formal 
decree and compact of alliance wasinscribed on a stonecolumn 
and placed by the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius or the 
Liberator; a symbol, of enfranchisement from Sparta accom- 
plished, as well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia 
and other enemies.? Periodical meetings of the confederate 


dxodévrev [7d wiv Fluov tg Phares, 7d Be UAAO Kow)v torw ray 
ouppdxov. *Edy 0¢ a5 [tp] ext roAdup ex) robs xomsayevous Thy ovppaxtay, 
4) kara yay } xara Odraccav, BondeivAPnvalous kat robs cuLudxXoUs TovTOIS 
nal xard “iy xal nar Oddarcay wavel oBéve xard 1d Bwvardy. "ERY BE Tis 
etry } tmibngloy, 4 Epxev h Bidrqs, wapd rBe 7d YApioua, ds Avew 7. Bet 
ray bv r6be 76 Ynplonar: cipnudrav, iwapxéra uty abrG arluy elvat, wal 7a 
Xohuora aitod inudaia torw al ris Gcod 7d emidtkarov- nat kpwecbo ev 
“AOqvatos Kal tots ovpudxors bs duadvwv Thy cuuuaxlay, Znusolvrwy Bt 
airdy davdty 4 puyp Smov *“APqvainr kal of obypaxor Kpatoict. "Edy Be 
Carder y Tipp, wh Taghre ey rh ATruch pnde ey TH Tov ouppdxur. 

en follows a direction, that the Secretary of the Senate of Five 
Hundred shall inscribe the decree on a column of stone, and place it by 
the side of the statue of Zeus Elentherius ; with orders to the Treasurers of 
the Goddess to disburse sixty drachmas for the cost of so doing. 

It appears that there is annexed to this Inscription a list of such cities 
sa bad already ined the confederacy, together with certain other names 
added afterwards, of cities which joined subsequently. The Inscription 
itself directs such list to be recorded—eis 5¢ hy ariAny tabrny avaypdpew 
av re oboay wédewy ouppaxiduv Ta dvduara, Kal ris. by BAAN ooupaxos 
hyena. 

Unfortunately M. Boeckh has not annexed this list, which moreover he 
states to have been preserved only in a very partial and fragmentary con- 
dition. He notices only, as contained in it, the towns of Poleesea and 
Korésus in the island of Keos—and Antissa and Eresus in Lesbos ; all four 
as autonomous communities. 

1 Herod 96. ‘0 86, ofa 51) uvedperos dpyhy, lds re nal Bleacos Fv. 

® This is the sentiment connected with Zebs *EAw@¢pios—Pausanias, the 
victor of Platza, offers to Zeus Eleutherius a solemn sacrifice and thanks. 
giving immediately after the battle, in the agora of the town (Thucyd, ii. 71), 
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deputies were provided to be held (how often we do not know) 
at Athens, and the synod was recognised as competent judge 
of all persons, even Athenian citizens, charged with treason 
against the confederacy. To give fuller security to the con- 
federates generally, it was provided in the original compact, 
that if any Athenian citizen should either speak, or put any 
question to the vote, in the Athenian assembly, contrary to 
the tenor of that document—he should be tried before the 
synod for treason; and that, if found guilty, he might be 
condemned by them to the severest punishment. 

Three Athenian leaders stood prominent as commissioners 
in the first organisation of the confederacy, and in the dealings 
with those numerous cities whose junction was to be won by 
amicable inducement—Chabrias, Timotheus son of Konon, 
and Kallistratus.4 ‘Ihe first of the three is already known to 
the reader. He and Iphikratés were the most distinguished 
warriors whom Athens numbered ainong her citizens. But not 
having been engaged in any war, since the peace of Antalkidas 
in 387 B.c., she had had no need of their services ; hence both 
of them had been absent from the city during much of the last 
nine years, and Iphikratés seems still to have been absent. At 
the time when that peace was concluded, Iphikratés was serving 
in the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias with Evagoras in 
Cyprus ; each having been sent thither by Athens at the head 
of a body of mercenary peltasts. Instead of dismissing their 
troops, and returning to Athens as peaceful citizens, it was not. 
less agreeable to the military tastes of these generals than 
conducive to their importance and their profit, to keep together 
their bands, and to take foreign service. Accordingly Chabrias 
had continued in service first in Cyprus, next with the native 
Egyptian king Akoris. The Persians, against whom he served, 
found his hostility so inconvenient, that Pharnabazus demanded 
of the Athenians to recall him, on pain of the Great King’s 
displeasure ; and requested at the same time that Iphikratés 
might be sent to aid the Persian satraps in organising a great 
expedition against Egypt. The Athenians, to whom the good- 
will of Persia was now of peculiar importance, complied on 
both points; recalled Chabrias, who thus became disposable 
for the Athenian service,? and despatched Iphikratés to take 
command along with the Persians. 

Iphikratés, since the peace of Antalkidas, had employed his 
So the Syracusans immediately after the expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty 
(Diodor. xi. 72) and Mxandrius at Samos (Ierodot. iii. 142). 

1 Diodor. xv. 29. ® Diodor. xv. 29. 
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peltasts in the service of the kings of Thrace : first of Seuthés, 
near the shores of the Propontis, whom he aided in the recovery 
of certain lost dominions—next of Kotys, whose favour he 
acquired, and whose daughter he presently married! Not only 
did he enjoy great scope for warlike operations and plunder, 
among the “ butter-eating Thracians ”2——but he also acquired, 
as dowry, a large stock of such produce as Thracian princes 
had at their disposal, together with a boon even more important 
—a seaport village not far from the mouth of the Hebrus, 
called Drys, where he established a fortified post, and got 
together a Grecian colony dependent on himself. Miltiadés, 
Alkibiadés, and other eminent Athenians had done the same 
thing before him; though Xenophon had refused a similar 
proposition when made to him by the earlier Seuthés.* 
Iphikratés thus became a great man in Thrace, yet by no means 
abandoning his connexion with Athens, but making his position 
in each subservient to his importance in the other. While he 
was ina situation to favour the projects of Athenian citizens 
for mercantile and territorial acquisitions in the Chersonese 


2 Comel. Nepos, Iphicratés, c. 2; Chabrias, c. 2, 3- 

* See an interesting Fragment (preserved by Athenaus, iv, p. 131) of the 
comedy called Protestlaus—by the Athenian poet Anazandridés (Meineke, 
Comic. Graec. Frag. iii. p. 182). It contains a curious description of the 
wedding of Iphikratés with the daughter of Kotys in Thrace; enlivened by 
an abundant banquet and copious draughts of wine given to crowds of 
Thracians in the market-place— 

Sanviiy 8 &v8pas Bourvpopdyove 

abxpapoxinas wypromdndeis, Ke. 
brazen vessels as large as wine vats, full of broth—Kotys himself girt round, 
and serving the broth in a golden basin, then going about to taste all the 
bowls of wine and water ready mixed, until he was himself the first man 
intoxicated. Iphikratés brought ftom Athens several of the best players on 
the harp and flute. 

The distinction between the du¢ter eaten, or rubbed on the skin, by the 
Thracians, and the o/fve-cé? habitually consumed in Greece, deserves notice. 
The word aixynpoxéuas seems to indicate the absence of those scented 

ents which, at the banquet of Greeks, would have been applied to the 
hair of the guests, giving to it a shining gloss and moisture, It appears 
that the Lacedemonian women, however, sometimes anointed themselves 
with butter, and not with oil; see Plutarch, adv. Koloten, p, 1109 B. 

‘The number of warlike stratagems in Thrace, ascribed’ to Iphikratés by 
Polysenus and other Tactic writers, indicates that his exploits there were 
renowned as well as long-continued. 

* Theopomp. Fragm. 175, ed. Didot ; Denote. cont, Aristokrat. p. 664. 

4 Xenoph. Anab, vii. 2, 38; vil. 5, 8; vil. 6, 43. Xen. Hellen. i. 5, 
173 Pleeareh; alii biad c. 36. ites 6 ck 

See also a striking pas fin Lysias, Orat. xxviii. cont. Ergokl. s. 5) 
about the advice given to Thrasybulus by a discontented fellow-cit 
to seize Byzantium, marry the daughter of Seuthés, and defy Athens. 
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and other parts of Thrace—he could also lend the aid of 
Athenian naval and military art, not merely to princes in 
Thrace, but to others even beyond those limits—since we learn 
that Amyntas king of Macedonia became so attached or indebted 
to him as to adopt him for his son.! When sent by the 
Athenians to Persia, at the request of Pharnabazus (about 378 
R.c. apparently), Iphikratés had fair ground for anticipating that 
a career yet more lucrative was opening before him.? 


1 Zischinés, Fals. Leg. c. 13, p. 249- 

‘As analogy for the adoption of Iphikratés, we find Ada queen of Karia 
adopting Alexander the Great as her son. He did not decline the adop- 
tion. Arrian, i, 23, 12. raid of rideuérm “AACEaropov. Kal AAgEarSpos 
7d Bvopa rod radds obx &entlwoe. At what time Amyntas took this step, 
we cannot iscinedly make out : Amyntas died in 370 B.C., while from 37 
371 B.C., Iphikratés seems to have been partly on service with the Persian 
satraps, partly in command of the Athenian flett in the Ionian Sea (see 
Rehdantz, Vite Iphicratis, &c. ch. 4). Therefore the adoption took place 
at some time between 387-378 B.C. ; perhaps after the restoration of 
Amyntas to his maritime dominions by the Lacedzemonian expedition 
against Olynthus—382-380 B.c. Amyntas was so weak and insecure, 
from the Thessalians and other Iand-neighboars (see Demosth. cont. Aristo- 
krat. p. 657, s. 112), that it was much to his advantage to cultivate the 
favour of a warlike Athenian established on the Thracian coast, like 
Iphikratés, 

2 From these absences of men like Iphikratés and Chabrias, a conclusion 
has been drawn severely condemning the Athenian people. They were so 
envious and ill-tempered (it has been said), that none of their generals 
could live with comfort at Athens ; all lived abroad as much as they could. 
Cornelius Nepos (Chabrias, c. 3) makes the remark, borrowed originally 
from Theopompus (Fr. 117, ed. Didot), and transcribed by many modern 
commentators as if it were exact and literal truth—‘* Hoc Chabrias nuntio 
%.e. on being recalled from Egypt, in consequence of the remonstrance of 
en bar ‘Athenas rediit neque ibi diatius est moratus quam fuit necesse, 
Non enim libenter erat ante oculos civium suorum, quod et vivebat laute, 
et indulgebat sibi liberalius, quam ut invidiam valgi posset effugere. Est 
enim hoc commune vitium in magnis liberisque civitatibus, ut invidia 
gloriz comes sit, et libenter de his detrahant, ques eminere videant altius; 
neque animo sequo pauperes alienam opulentium intuentur fortunam, 
Ttaque Chabrias, quoad ei licebat, plurimum aberat. Neque vero solus ille 
aberat Athenis ‘libenter, sed omnes fere principes fecerunt idem, quod 
tantum se ab invidi putabant abfuturos, quantum a conspectu suorum 
recessissent. Itaque Conon plurimum Cypri visit, Iphicrates in Thracid, 
Timotheus Lesbi, Chares in Sigeo.” 

That the people of Athens, among other human frailties, had their fair 
share of envy and jealousy, is not to be denied ; but that these attributes 
belonged to them in a marked or peculiar manner, cannot (in my judgement) 
be shown by any evidence extant—and most assuredly is not shown by the 
evidence here alluded to. 

“© Chabrias was fond of a life of enjoyment and luxurious indulgence.” 
If instead of being an Athenian, the had been a Spartan, he would 
undoubtedly have been compelled to expatriate in order togratify this taste ; 
for it was the express drift and purpose of the Spartan discipline, not to 
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Iphikratés being thus abroad, the Athenians joined with 
Chabrias, in the mission and measures for organising their new 


jualise property, but to equalise the habits, enjoyments, and personal 
toils, of the rich and poor. ‘This is a point which the admirers of Lykurgus 
—Xenophon and Platarch—attest not less clearly than Thucydidés, Plato, 
Aristotle, and others. If then it were considered, a proof of envy and ill- 
temper, to debar rich men from spending their money in procuring 
enjoyments, we might fairly consider the reproach as made out against 
Lykurgus and Sparta, Not so against Athens. There was no city in 
Greece where the means of luxurious and comfortable living were more 
abundantly exhibited for sale, nor where a rich man was more perfectly at 
liberty to purchase them. Of this the proofs are everywhere to be found. 
Even the son of this very Chabrias—Ktesippus—who inherited the appetite 
for enjoyment, without the greater qualities of his father—found the means 
of gratifying his appetite so unfortunately easy at Athens, that he wasted 
his whole substance in such expenses (Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7 ; Athenseus, 
iv. p. 165). And Charés was even better liked at Athens in ce 
of his love of enjoyment and licence—if we are to believe another Fragment 
(238) of the same Theopompus. 

e allegation of Theopompus and Nepos, therefore, is neither true as 
matter of fact, nor sufficient, if it had been true, to sustain the hypothesis 
of a malignant Athenian public, with which they connect it. Iphikratés 
and Chabrias did not stay away from Athers because they loved enjoyments 
or feared the envy of their countrymen ; but because both of them were 
large gainers by doin so, inimportance, in profit, and in tastes. Both of 
them were men roAeutro) kal pirordrcuor érxdrws (to use an ee OE of 
Xenophon respecting the Lacedemonian Kiearchus—Anab, ii. 6, 1); both 
of them loved war and had great abilities for war—qualities quite compatible 
with a strong appetite for enjoyment ; while neither of them had either taste 
or talent for the civil routine and debate of Athens when at peace. Besides, 
each of them was commander of a body of peltasts, through whose means 
he could obtain lucrative service as well as foreign distinction ; so that we 
can assign a sufficient reason why both of them preferred to be absent from 
Athens during most part of the nine years that the peace of Antalkidas con- 
tinued. Afterwards, Iphikratés was abroad three or four years, in service 
with the Persian satraps, by order of the Athenians; Chabrias also went a 
Jong time afterwards, again on foreign service, to Egypt, at the same time 
when the Spartan king Agesilaus was there (yet without staying long away, 
since we find him going out on command from Athens to the Chersonese in 
359-358 B.c.—Demosth. cont. Aristokr. p. 677, s 204) ; but neither he, 
nor Agesilaus, went there to escape the mischief of envious countrymen. 
‘Demosthenés does not talk of Iphikratés as being uncomfortable in Athens, 
or anxious to get out of it: see Orat. cont. Meidiam. p. 535, s. 83. 

Again, as to the case of Konon and his residence in Cyprus : it is truly 
surprising to see this fact cited as an illustration of Athenian jealousy or 
ill-temper. Konon went to Cyprus immediately after the disaster of Aigos- 
potami, and remained there, or remained away from Athens, for eleven 
years (405-393 B.C.) until the ver after his victory at Knidus, It will be 
recollected that he was one of the six Athenian generals who commanded 
the fleet at Aigospotami, That disaster, while it brought irretrievable ruin 
upon Athens, was at the same time such as to brand with well-merited 
infamy the generals commanding. Konon was so far less guilty than his 
colleagues, as he was in a condition to escape with eight ships when the rest 
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confederacy, two other colleagues, of whom we now hear for 
the first time—Timotheus son of Konon, and Kallistratus the 
most celebrated orator of his time.!_ The abilities of Kalli- 
stratus were not military at all; while Timotheus and Chabrias 
were men of distinguished military merit. But in acquiring 
new allies and attracting deputies to her proposed congress, 
Athens stood in need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory dealing, 
and substantial fairness in all her propositions, not less than of 
generalship. We are told that Timotheus, doubtless popular 
as son of the liberator Konon, from the recollections of the 
battle of Knidus—was especially successful in procuring new 
adhesions ; and probably Kallistratus,? going round with him 
to the different islands, contributed by his eloquence not a 
little to the same result. On their invitation, many cities 
entered as confederates.® At this time (as in the earlier 
confederacy of Delos) all who joined must have been uncon- 
strained members. And we may understand the motives of 


were captured. But he could not expect, and plainly did not expect, to be 
able to show his face again in Athens, unless he could redeem the di 
by some signal fresh service. He nobly paid this debt to his country, by the 
victory of Knidas in 394 B.c.; and then came back the year afterwards, to 
a grateful and honourable welcome at Athens, About a year or more after 
this, he went out again as envoy to Persia in the service of hiscountry. He 
was there seized and imprisoned by the satrap Tiribazus, but contrived to 
make his escape, and died at Cyprus, as it would appear, about 390 B.c.! 
Nothing therefore can be more unfounded than the allegation of Theo- 
pompus, “that Konon lived abroad at Cyprus, because he was afraid of 
undeserved ill-temper from the public at Athens.” For what time Timo- 
thens may have lived at Lesbos, we have no means of saying. But from 
the year 370 B.C. down to his death, we hear of him so frequently elsewhere, 
in the service of his country, that his residence cannot have been long. 
2 AEschinés, Fals. Leg. c. 40, p. 283. 
© The employment of the new word ovrrdtes, instead of the un- 
lar term $épous, is expressly ascribed to Kallistretus—Harpokration in 


oce. 

¥ Isokratés gives the number 24 cities (Or. xv. Permut. s. 120), So also 
Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. s. 15; cont. Philokl. 5 17. The statement 
of Aischinés, that Timotheus brought 75 cities into the confederacy, appears 
large, and must probably include all that that general either acquired or 
captred (fish. Fals. Leg. & 24, Be 263), Though I think the number 
twenty-four probable enough, yet it is difficult to identify what towns they 
were, For Isokratés, so far as he particularises, includes Samos, Sestos, 
and Krithété, which were not acquired until many years afterwards—in 
366-365 B.C. 

‘Neither of these orators distinguish between those cities which Timotheus 
brought or persuaded to come into the confederacy, when it was first 
formed (among which we may reckon Eubcea, or most part of it—Plutarch, 
De Glor. Athen. p. 351 A)—from those others which he afterwards took 
by siege, like Samos. 
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their junction, when we read the picture drawn by Isokratés 
(in 380 8.c.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the Asiatic 
mainland, threatening to absorb the neighbouring islands. 
Not only was there now a new basis of imposing force, 
presented by Athens and Thebes in union—but there was also 
a wide-spread hatred of imperial Sparta, aggravated since her 
perversion of the nated boon of autonomy, promised by 
the peace of Antalkidas ; and the conjunction of these senti- 
ments caused the ‘Athenian mission of invitation to be extremely 
successful. All the cities in Eubora (except Histizea, at the 
north of the island)—as well as Chios, Mityléné, Byzantium, 
and Rhodes—the three former of whom had continued 
favourably inclined to Athens ever since the peace of An- 
talkidas!—all entered into the confederacy. An Athenian 
fleet under Chabrias, sailing among the Cyclades and the other 
islands of the Agean, aided in the expulsion of the Lacedze- 
monian harmosts,* together with their devoted local oligarchies, 
wherever they still subsisted ; and all the cities thus liberated 
became equal members of the newly-constituted congress at 
‘Athens, After a certain interval there came to be not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which sent 
deputies to it ;* an aggregate sufficient to intimidate Sparta, and 
even to flatter Athens with the hope of restoration to something 
like her former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athens herself, and of the newly- 
assembled congress, threatened war upon the largest scale. A 
resolution was passed to equip 20,000 hoplites, 500 horsemen, 
and 200 triremes.4 Probably the insular and Ionic deputies 
prowees each a certain contribution of money, but nothing 

eyond. We do not, however, know how much—nor how far 
the engagements, large or small, were realised—nor whether 
Athens was authorised to enforce execution against defaulters 
—or was in circumstances to act upon such authority, if 

1 Isokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 30. 

2 Isokratés, Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 20. O! uty yap ig? Spay ward kpdros 
Gardvres eb0bs ply Epuoorod Kad Bovdclas aenvdynoey, viv BE 70d cuvedpiov 
nal vis erevBeplas peréxovow, &c. 

‘The adverb of time here used indicates about 372 B.c., about a year 
before the battle of Leuktra, 

\ 8 Diodor. xv. 30. 

+ Diodor. xv. 29. 

Polybius (ii. 62) states that the Athenians sent out (not merely, voted to 
‘send out) 10,000 hoplites, and manned 100 triremes. 

Both these authors treat the resolution as if it were taken by the Athe- 


nians alone ; but we must regard it in conjanction with the newly-assembled 
synod of allies, 
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granted to her by the congress. It was in this way that 
Athens had first rendered herself unpopular in the confederacy 
of Delos—by enforcing the resolutions of the confederate 
synod against evasive or seceding members. It was in this 
way that what was at first a voluntary association had ultimately 
slid into an empire by constraint. Under the new circumstances 
of 378 B.c., we may presume that the confederates, though 
ardent and full of promises on first assembling at Athens, were 
even at the outset not exact, and became afterwards still less 
exact, in performance; yet that Athens was forced to be 
reserved in claiming, or in exercising, the right of enforcement. 
To obtain a vote of contribution by the majority of deputies 
present, was only the first step in the process; to obtain 
punctual payment, when the Athenian fleet was sent round for 
the purpose of collecting—yet without incurring dangerous 
unpopularity—was the second step, but byfar the most doubtful 
and difficult. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that at this moment, 
when the confederacy was first formed, both Athens and 
the other cities came together from a spontaneous impulse of 
hearty mutuality and co-operation. A few years afterwards, 
we shall find this changed ; Athens selfish, and the confederates 
reluctant. 

Inflamed as well by their position of renovated headship, as 
by fresh animosity against Sparta, the Athenians made important 
efforts of their own, both financial and military. Equipping a 
fleet, which for the time was superior in the Aigean, they 
ravaged the hostile territory of Histizea in Eubcea, and annexed 
to their confederacy the islands of Peparéthus and Skiathus. 
They imposed upon themselves also a direct property-tax ; to 
what amount, however, we do not know. 

It was on the occasion of this tax that they introduced a 
great change in the financial arrangements and constitution of 
the city; a change conferring note upon the archonship of 
Nausinikus (B.c. 378-377). The great body of substantial 
Athenian citizens as well as metics were now classified anew for 


1 Xen, De Vectigal. v. 6, ofxouy kal ré1’, drel Tod ABixeiv arerxsucta, 
xdaw iad tov ynciwraéy éxdytwyv mpeotdras Tod vavrixod 
dyer dpeba 5 

In the early years of this confederacy, votive offerings of wreaths or 
crowns, in token of gratitude to Athens, were decreed by the Eubceans, 
as well as by the general body of allies. ‘These crowns were still to be 
seen thirty years afterwards at Athens, with commemorative inscriptions 
(Demosthen. cont. Androtion. c. 21, p. 616; cont. Timokrat. c. 41, p. 


756). 
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purposes of taxation. It will be remembered that even from 
the time of Solon’ the citizens of Athens had been distributed 
into four classes—Pentakosiomedimni, Hippeis, Zeugite, 
‘Thétes—distinguished from each other by the amount of their 
respective properties. Of these Solonian classes, the fourth, or 
Poorest, paid no direct taxes; while the three former were 
taxed according to assessments representing a certain proportion 
of their actual property. The taxable property of the richest 
(or Pentakosiomedimni, including all at or above the minimum 
income of 500 medimni of corn per annum) was entered in the 
tax-book at a sum equal to twelve times their income; that of 
the Hippeis (comprising all who possessed between 300 and 
500 medimni of annual income) at ten times their income ; 
that of the Zeugite (or possessors of an annual income between. 
200 and 300 medimni) at five times their income. A 
medimnus of corn was counted as equivalent to a drachma ; 
which permitted the application of this same class-system to 
moveable property as well as to land. So that, when an actual 
property-tax (or ¢sphora) was imposed, it operated as an equal 
or proportional tax, so far as regarded all the members of the 
same class ; but as a graduatec or progressive tax, upon all the 
members of the richer class as compared with those of the 
poorer. 

The three Solonian property-classes above named appear to 
have lasted, though probably not without modifications, down 
to the close of the Peloponnesian war; and to have been in 
great part preserved, after the renovation of the democracy in 
B.C, 403, during the archonship of Eukleidés.2 Though 
eligibility to the great offices of state had before that time 
ceased to be dependent on pecuniary qualification, it was still 
necessary to possess some means of distinguishing the wealthier 
citizens, not merely in case of direct taxation being imposed, 
but also because the liability to serve in liturgies or burdensome 
offices was consequent on a man’s enrolment as possessor of 
more than a given minimum of property. It seems, therefore, 
that the Solonian census, in its main principles of classification 
and graduation, was retained. Fach man’s property being 
valued, he was ranged in one of three or more classes according 
to its amount. For each of the classes, a fixed proportion of 


1 For the description of the Solonian census, see vol. iii, ch. xi. of 
this History. 

2 This is M. Boeckh’s opinion, seemingly correct, as far as can be made 
ont ae subject very imperfectly known (Public Economy of Athens, B, iv. 
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taxable capital to each man’s property was assumed, and each 
was entered in the schedule, not for his whole property, but for 
the sum of taxable capital corresponding to his property, 
according to the proportion assumed. In the first or richest 
class, the taxable capital bore a greater ratio to the actual 
property than in the less rich ; in the second, a greater ratio 
than in the third. The sum ofall these items of taxable capital, 
in all the different classes, set opposite to each man’s name in 
the schedule, constituted the aggregate census of Attica; upon 
which all direct property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion 
upon every man. 

- Respecting the previous modifications in the register of 
taxable property, or the particulars of its distribution into 
classes, which had been introduced in 403 B.c. at the archonship 
of Eukleidés, we have no information. Nor can we make out 
how large or how numerous were the assessments of direct 
property-tax imposed at Athens between that archonship and 
the archonship of Nausinikus in 378 B.c. But at this latter 
epoch the register was again considerably modified, at the 
moment when Athens was bracing herself up for increased 
exertions. A new valuation was made of the property of every 
man possessing property to the amount of 25 minz (or 2500 
drachmz) and upwards. Proceeding upon this valuation, 
every one was entered in the schedule for a sum of taxable 
capital equal to a given fraction of what he possessed. But 
this fraction was different in each of the different classes. How 
many classes there were, we do not certainly know ; nor can we 
tell, except in reference to the lowest class taxed, what sum was 
taken as the minimum for any one of them. There could 
hardly have been less, however, than three classes, and there 
may probably have been four. But respecting the first or 
richest class, we know that each man was entered in the 
schedule for a taxable capital equal to one-fifth of his estimated 
property: and that possessors of 15 talents were included in it. 
The father of Demosthenés died in this year, and the boy 
Demosthenés was returned by his guardians to the first class, 
as possessor of 15 talents; upon which his name was entered 
on the schedule with a “taxable capital of three talents set 
against him; being one-fifth of his actual property. The 
taxable capital of the second class was entered at a fraction less 
than one-fifth of their actual property (probably enough, one- 
sixth, the same as all the registered metics) ; that of the third, 
at a fraction still smaller ; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) 
even smaller than the third. This last class descended down 
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to the minimum of 25 minz, or 2500 drachmz; below which 
no account was taken,! 

Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens, thus graduated, 
the schedule also included those of the metics or resident 
aliens; who were each enrolled (without any difference of 
greater or smaller property, above 25 minz) at a taxable capital 
equal to one-sixth of his actual property ;? being a proportion. 
less than the richest class of citizens, and probably equal to 
the second class in order of wealth. All these items summed 
up, amounted to 5750 or 6000 talents,’ forming the aggregate 
schedule of taxable property; that is, something near about 
6000 talents. A property-tax was no part of the regular ways 
and means of the state. It was imposed only on special 
occasions ; and whenever it was imposed, it was assessed upon 
this schedule—every man, rich or poor, being rated equally 
according to his taxable capital as there entered. A property- 
tax of 1 per cent. would thus produce 60 talents; 2 per cent., 
x20 talents, &c. It is highly probable that the exertions of 
Athens during the archonship of Nausinikus, when this new 
schedule was first prepared, may have caused a property-tax to 
be then imposed, but we do not know to what amount.* 


1 Denosthen. cont. Aphob. L pp 814, 816; cont. Apbob. it p. 836; 
cont. Aphob. de Perjur. p. 862. Compass Boeckh, Publ. Econ. Ath. iv. 7. 

In the exposition which M. Boeckh gives of the new property-schedule 
introduced under the archonship of Nausinikus, he inclines to the hypothesis 
of four distinct Classes, thus distributed (p. 671 of the new edition of his 
‘Staats-haushaltung der Athener) :-— 

1. The first class included all Retpons who possessed. Property, to the 
value of 12 talents and upwards. “They were entered on the schedule, each 
for one-fifth, or 20 per cent, of his property, 

2. The second class comprised all who possessed property to the amount 
of 6 talents, but below 12 talents. Each was enrolled in the schedule for 
the amount of 16 per cent. upon his property. 

3. The third class included all whose possessions amounted to the value 
of 2 talents, but did not reach 6 talents. Each was entered in the schedule 
at the figure of 12 per cent. upon his property. 

4. The fourth class comprised all from the minimum of 25 ming, but 
below the maximum of 2 talents. Each was entered in the schedule forthe 
amount of 8 per cent. upon his Property. 

This detail rests upon no positive proof; but it serves to illustrate the 
principle of distribution, and of graduation, then adopted. 

® Demosthen. cont. Androtion. p. 612, ©. 17. 1b txroy pdpos elagépew 
perk viv peroleur. 

3 Polybius states the former sum (ii. 62), Demosthenés the latter (De 
Symmenis, p. 183, c. 6). Boeckh however has shown, that Polybius did 
not correct! I conceive what the sum which he stated really meant. 

* Lam obliged again upon this point to dissent from M. Boeckh, who 
sets it down as positive matter of fact that a property-tax of 5 per cent., 
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Along with this new schedule of taxable capital, a new 
distribution of the citizens now took place into certain bodies 
called Symmories. As far as we can make out, on a very 
obscure subject, it seems that these Symmories were twenty in 
number, two to each tribe; that cach contained sixty citizens, 
thus making 1200 in all; that these 1200 were the wealthiest 
citizens on the schedule—containing, perhaps, the first two 
out of the four classes enrolled. Among these 1200, however, 
the 300 wealthiest stood out as a separate body; thirty from 
each tribe. These 300 were the wealthiest men in the city, 
and were called “the leaders or chiefs of the Symmories.” 
The 300, and the 1200, corresponded, speaking roughly, to 
the old Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedimni and Hippeis a 
of which latter class there had also been 1200, at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war.1 The liturgies, or burdensome 
and costly offices, were discharged principally by the Three 


amounting to 300 talents, was imposed and levied in the archonship of 
Nausinikas (Publ. Econ. Ath. iv. 7, 8, p. §17-521, Eng. Transl). The 
evidence upon which this is asserted, is, a passage of Demosthenés 
cont, Androtion. (p. 606, c. 14). “twiv rapa ras elogopds tas amd 
Navoivtxov, wap Yows tddarra rpiasdoia ® pinp@ wAelw, FAACupa 
rérrapa nal Bea tor) rddayra: Sv éwrk obros (Androtion) eloémpatey. 
Now these words imply—not that a property-tax of about 300 talents had 
been levied or called for during the archonship of Nausinikus, bu!—that 
a total sum of 300 talents, or thereabouts, had been levied (or called for) by 
all the various property-taxes imposed from the archonship of Nausinikus 
down to the date ofthe ‘speech. The oration was spoken about 355 B.C. 5 
the archonship of Nausinikus was in 378 B.c. What the speaker affirms 
therefore, is, that a sum of 300 talents had been levied or called for by all 
the various property-taxes imposed between these two dates; and that the 
aggregate sum of arrears due upon all of them, at the time when Androtion 
entered upon his office, was 14 talents. 

Taylor, indeed, in his note, thinking that the sum of 300 talents is very 
small, as the aggregate of all property-taxes imposed for 23 years, suggests 
that it might be proper to read é@r) Navowlxov instead of dx Nauawlrov; 
and I presume that M. Boeckh adopts that reading. But it would be 
unsafe to found an historical assertion upon such a change of text, even if 
the existing text were more indefensible than it actually is. And surely 
the plural number rds elogopas proves that the orator has in view, not 
the single property-tax imposed in the archonship of Nausinikus, but two 
or more property-taxes, imposed at different times. Besides, Androtion 
devoted himself to the collection of outstanding arrears generally, in what- 
ever year they might have accrued. He would have no motive to single 
out those which had accrued in the year 378 B.C. ; moreover those arrears 
would probably have become confounded with others, long before 355 B.C. 
Demosthenés selects the year of Nausinikus as his initial period, because 
it was then that the new schedule, and a new reckoning, began. 

1 Respecting the Symmories, compare Boeckh, Staats-haushaltung der 
Athener, iv. 9, 10; Schomann, Antiq. Jur, Publ. Greecor. s. 78; Parreidt, 
De Symmoriis, p. 18 seg. 
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Hundred, but partly also by the Twelve Hundred. It would 
seem that the former was a body essentially fluctuating, and 
that after 2 man had been in it for some time, discharging the 
burdens belonging to it, the Stratégi or Generals suffered him 
to he mingled with the Twelve Hundred, and promoted one 
of the latter body to take his place in the Three Hundred. 
As between man and man, too, the Attic law always admitted 
the process called Antidosis or Exchange of Property. Any 
citizen who believed himself to have been overcharged with 
costly liturgies, and that another citizen, as rich or richer than 
himself, had not borne his fair share—might, if saddled with 
a new liturgy, require the other to undertake it in his place ; 
and in case of refusal, might tender to him an exchange of 
properties, under an engagement that he would undertake the 
new charge, if the property of the other were made over to 
him. 
It is to be observed that besides the 1200 wealthiest citizens 
who composed the Symmories, there were a more considerable 
number of less wealthy citizens not included in them, yet still 
liable to the property-tax; persons who possessed property, 
from the minimum of 25 minz, up to some maximum that we 
do not know, at which point the Symmories began—and who 
corresponded, speaking loosely, to the third class or Zeugitee 
of the Solonian census. The two Symmories of each tribe 
(comprising its 120 richest members) superintended the 
property-register of each tribe, and collected the contributions 
due from its less wealthy registered members. Occasionally, 
when the state required immediate payment, the thitty richest 
men in each tribe (making up altogether the 300) advanced 
the whole sum of tax chargeable upon the tribe, having their 
legal remedy of enforcement against the other members for 
the recovery of the sum chargeable upon each, The richest 
citizens were thus both armed with rights and charged with 
duties, such as had not belonged to them before the archonship 
of Nausinikus. By their intervention (it was supposed) the 
schedule would be kept nearer to the truth as respects the 
assessment on each individual, while the sums actually imposed 
would be more immediately forthcoming, than if the state 
directly interfered by officers of its own. Soon after, the 
system of Symmories was extended to the trierarchy; a change 
which had not at first been contemplated. Each Symmory 
had its chiefs, its curators, its assessors, acting under the 
general presidency of the Stratégi. Twenty-five years after- 
wards, we also find Demosthenés (then about thirty years of 
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age) recommending a still more comprehensive application 
of the same principle, so that men, money, ships, and all the 
means and forces of the state, might thus be parcelled into 
distinct fractions, and consigned to distinct Symmories, each 
with known duties of limited extent for the component persons 
to perform, and each exposed not merely to legal process, but 
also to loss of esteem, in the event of nonperformance. It 
will rather appear, however, that, in practice, the system of 
Symmories came to be greatly abused, and to produce pernicious 
effects never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new financial and 
political classification introduced in 378 B.C, as one evidence 
of the ardour with which Athens embarked in her projected 
war against Sparta. The feeling among her allies the Thebans 
was no less determined. The government of Leontiadés and 
the Spartan garrison had left behind it so strong an antipathy, 
that the large majority of citizens, embarking heartily in the 
revolution against them, lent themselves to all the orders of 
Pelopidas and his colleagues ; who, on their part had no other 
thought but to repel the common enemy. The Theban govern- 
ment now became probably democratical in form; and still 
more democratical in spirit, from the unanimous ardour 
pervading the whole mass. Its military force was put under 
the best training ; the most fertile portion of the plain north 
of Thebes, from which the chief subsistence of the city came, 
was surrounded by a ditch and a palisade,! to repel the 
expected Spartan invasion ; and the memorable Sacred Band 
was now for the first time organised. This was a brigade of 
300 hoplites, called the Lochus or regiment of the city, as 

g consecrated to the defence of the Kadmeia or acropolis.? 
It was put under constant arms and training at the public 
expense, like the Thousand at Argos, of whom mention was 
made in my fifty-fifth chapter. It consisted of youthful citizens 
from the best families, distinguished for their strength and 
courage amidst the severe trials of the palestra in Thebes, and 
it was marshalled in such manner that each pair of neighbour- 
ing soldiers were at the same time intimate friends ; so that 
the whole band were thus kept together by ties which no 
dangers could sever. At first its destination, under Gorgidas 
its commander (as we see by the select Three Hundred who 
fought in 424 3.c. at the battle of Delium®), was to serve as 

2 Xen, Hellen, v. 4, 38 ® Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 18, 19. 

3 Diodor. xii. 70. 

‘These pairs of neighbours who fought side by side at Delium, were called 
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front rank men for the general body of hoplites to follow. 
But from a circumstance to be mentioned presently, it came 
to be employed by Pelopidas and Epaminondas as a regiment 
by itself, and in a charge was then found irresistible. 

We must remark that the Thebans had always been good 
soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. The existing enthu- 
siasm therefore, with the more sustained training, only raised 
good soldiers into much better. But Thebes was now blest 
with another good fortune, such as had never yet befallen her. 
She found among her citizens a leader of the rarest excellence. 
It is now for the first time that Epaminondas the son of 
Polymnis begins to stand out in the public life of Greece. 
His family, poor rather than rich, was among the most ancient 
in Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Sparti, whose 
heroic progenitors were said to have sprung from the dragon’s 
teeth sown by Kadmus.? He seems to have been now of 
middle age ; Pelopidas was younger, and of a very rich family ; 
yet the relations between the two were those of equal and 
intimate friendship, tested in a day of battle wherein the two 
were ranged side by side as hoplites, and where Epaminondas 
had saved the life of his wounded friend, at the cost of several 
wounds, and the greatest possible danger, to himself.* 


Heniochi and Parabate—Charioteers and Side-companions; a name 
borrowed from the analogy of chariot-fighting, as described in the Iliad and 
probably in many of the lost epic poems; the charioteer being himself an 
excellent warrior, though occupied for the moment with other duties— 
Diomédés and Sthenelus, Pandarus and Azneas, Patroklus and Automedon, 


&e. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, 18, 19. 

‘0 awrax6els ixd "Exayeéybov lepbs Adxos (Hieronymus apud Athen- 
zum, xiii. p.602 A). There was a Carthaginian military division which 
Bore the same title, composed of chosen and wealthy citicens, 2500 in 
number (Diodor. xvi. 80). 

2 Pausan. vill. 1, 5. 

Diksearchus, only one generation afterwards, complained that he could 
not find out the name of the mother of Epaminondas (Plutarch, Agesil. 






¢. 19). 

3 Plutarch, Pelop. c. 4; Pausan. ix. 13, 1. According to Plutarch, 
Epaminondas had attained the age of forty years, before he became publicly 
known (De Occult. Vivendo, p. 1129 C). 

Plutarch affirms that the battle (in which Pelopidas was desperately 
wounded and saved by Epaminondas) took place at Mantineia, when they 
were fighting on the side of the Lacedsemonians, under King Agesipolis, 
against the Arcadians ; the Thebsns being at that time friends of Sparta, 
and having sent a contingent to her aid. 

Ido not understand what battle Plutarch can here mean. The Thebans 
were never so united with Sparta, as to send any contingent to her aid, 
after the capture of Athen {in 40g B.C.) Most critics think that the 
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Epaminondas had discharged, with punctuality, those military 
and gymnastic duties which were incumbent on every Theban 
citizen. But we are told that in the gymnasia he studied to 
acquire the maximum of activity rather than of strength; the 
nimble movements of a runner and wrestler—not the heavy 
muscularity, purchased in part by excessive nutriment, of the 
Beeotian pugilist.1 He also learned music, vocal and instru- 
mental, and dancing ; by which in those days was meant, not 
simply the power of striking the lyre or blowing the flute, but 
all that belonged to the graceful, expressive, and emphatic, 
management either of the voice or of the body; rhythmical 
pronunciation, exercised by repetition of the poets—and 
disciplined movements, for taking part in a choric festival 
with becoming consonance amidst a crowd of citizen performers. 
Of such gymnastic and musical training, the combination of 
which constituted an accomplished Grecian citizen, the former 
predominated at Thebes, the latter at Athens. Moreover at 
Thebes, the musical training was based more upon the flute 
(for the construction of which, excellent reeds grew near the 
Lake Kopais); at Athens more upon the lyre, which admitted 
of yocal accompaniment by the player. The Athenian 
Alkibiadés? was heard to remark, when he threw away his 
flute in disgust, that flute-playing was a fit occupation for the 
Thebans, since they did not know how to speak; and in 
regard to the countrymen of Pindar® generally, the remark 
was hardly less true than contemptuous. On this capital 
point, Epaminondas formed a splendid exception. Not only 


war referred to by Plutarch is, the expedition conducted by Agesipclis 

inst Mantineia, whereby the city was broken up into villages—in 
385 B.C.: sce Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici ad 385 3.c. But, in the first 
place, there cannot have been any Theban contingent then assisting 
Agesipolis; for Thebes was on terms unfriendly with Sparta—and certainly 
was not her ally. In the next place, there does not seem to have been any 
battle, according to Xenophon’s account. 

I therefore am disposed to question Plutarch’s eccount, as to this alleged 
battle of Mantineia; though 1 think it probable that Kpaminondas may 
have saved the life of Pelopidas at some carlier conflict, before the peace 
of Antalkidas. 

2 Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 2; Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. p. 192 D; 
Aristophan. Acharn. 872. 

Compare the citations in Athenus, x. p. 417. The perfection of form 
required in the runner was also different from that required in the wrestler 
(Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 4 iii. 10, 6). 

® Plutarch, Alkib. ¢. 2. 

3 Pindar, Olymp. vi. 90. 

dpxaior Svedos—Bowriav by, Ee. 
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had he learnt the lyre? as well as the flute from the best 
masters, but also, dissenting from his brother Kapheisias and 
his friend Pelopidas, he manifested from his earliest years an 
ardent intellectual impulse which would have been remarkable 
even in an Athenian. He sought with eagerness the conversa- 
tion of the philosophers within his reach, among whom were 
the Theban Simmias and the Tarentine Spintharus, both of 
them once companions of Sokratés; so that the stirring 
influence of the Sokratic method would thus find its way, 
partially and at second-hand, to the bosom of Epaminondas. 
As the relations between Thebes and Athens, ever since the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, had become more and more 
friendly, growing at length into alliance and joint war against 
the Spartans—we may reasonably presume that he profited by 
teachers at the latter city as well as at the former. But the 
person to whom he particularly devoted himself, and whom he 
not only heard asa pupil, but tended almost as a son, during 
the close of an aged life—was, a Tarentine exile named Lysis ; 
a member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, who, from causes 
which we cannot make out, had sought shelter at Thebes and 
dwelt there until his death.2 With him, as well as with other 
philosophers, Epaminondas discussed all the subjects of study 
and inquiry then afloat. By perseverance in this course for 
some years, he not only acquired considerable positive instruc- 
tion, but also became practised in new and enlarged intellectual 
combinations; and was, like Periklés,* emancipated from that 
timorous interpretation of nature which rendered so many 
Grecian commanders the slaves of signs and omens. His 
patience as a listener, and his indifference to showy talk on his 
own account, were so remarkable, that Spintharus (the father 
of Aristoxenus), after numerous conversations with him, 
affirmed that he had never met with any one who understood 
more or talked less.‘ 


1 Aristoxenus mentions the flute, Cicero and Cornelius Nepos the lyre 
(Aristoxen. Fr. 60, ed, Didot ap. Athens. iv. p. 184; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
i. 2, 4; Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 2). 

®’Aristoxcous, Frag. 11, ed. Didot ; Pluterch, De Gen. Socr. p. 583 5 
Cicero, De Offic. i. 44, 155; Pausan. ix. 13,1; Elian, V. H. iii. 17, 

The statement (said to have been given by Aristoxenus, and copied by 
Plutarch as well as by Jamblichus) that Lysis, who taught Pescinondas, 
had been one of the persons actually present in the synod of Pythagoreans 
at Kroton when Kylon. burnt down the house, and that he with another had 
been the only parrot who escaped—cannot be reconciled with chronology. 

* Compare Diodor, xv. 52 with Plutarch, Periklés, c. 6, and Plutarc 
‘Demosthenés, c. 20. 

Plutarch, De Gen, Socrat. p. 76D. erelange waitelas diapdpov Kal 
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Nor did such reserve proceed from any want of ready powers 
of expression, On the contrary, the eloquence of Epaminondas, 
when he entered upon his public career, was shown to be not 
merely pre-eminent among Thebans, but effective even against 
the best Athenian opponents. But his disposition was es- 
sentially modest and unambitious, combined with a strong 
intellectual curiosity and a great capacity ; a rare combination 
amidst a race usually erring on the side of forwardness and 
self-esteem. Little moved by personal ambition, and never 
cultivating popularity by unworthy means, Epaminondas was 
still more indifferent on the score of money. He remained in 
contented poverty to the end of his life, not leaving enough to 
pay his funeral expenses, yet repudiating not merely the 
corrupting propositions of foreigners, but also the solicitous 
tenders of personal friends ;* though we are told that, when. 
once serving the costly office of choregus, he permitted his 
friend Pelopidas to bear a portion of the expense.® As he 
thus stood exempt from two of the besetting infirmities which 
most frequently misguided eminent Greek statesmen, so there 
was a third characteristic not less estimable in his moral 
character; the gentleness of his political antipathies—his 
repugnance to harsh treatment of conquered enemies—and 
his refusal to mingle in intestine bloodshed. If ever there 


xepirriis—(p. 585 D) hy dplorny Tpophy ev goscotle—(p. 592 F) 
ZelvOapor 4 Tapavrives obe dAlyov airg (Epaminondas) avvBiarplbes 
raida xpdvov, ded Bhrov A€yer, undevl rou Tav Kad? tavTdy dsiperov 
errereuxdva, whe wrclova wyrdcxorns whre adrrova péeyyoudre Com- 
pare Comel. Nepos, Epamin. c, 3—and Plutarch, De Audiend. c. 3, 


9 F, 

PR may fairly presume that this judgement of Spintharus was communi- 
cated by him to his soa Aristoxenus, from whom Plutarch copied it; and 
we know that Aristoxenus in his writings mentioned other particulars 
respecting Epaminondas (Athenzens, iv. p. 184). We see =e tis that Plutarch 
had access to good sources of information respecting the latter. And as 
he had composed a life of Epaminondas (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28), though 
unfortunately it has not reached us, we may be confident that he had taken 
some pains to collect materials for the purpose, which materials would 
naturally be employed in his dramatic dialogue, “De Genio Socratis,” 
This strengthens our confidence in the interesting statements which that 
dialogue furnishes respecting the character of Epaminondas ; 2s well as in 
the incidental allusions interspersed among Plutarch’s other writings. 

1 Cornel, Nepos, Epaminond. c. §; Plutarch, Precept. Reip. Gerend. p. 
819C. Cicero notices him as the only man with any pretensions to orator- 
ical talents, whom Thebes, Corinth, or Argos had ever produced (Brutus, 
c. 13, 50). 

a ‘tlic (De Gen, Socr. pp. 583, 584; Pelopid. c. 3; Fab. Max. c. 275 
compare Alcibiad. and Coricl. c. 4); Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. ¢. 4. 

® Plutarch, Aristeidé, c. 1; Justin, vi. 
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were men whose conduct seemed to justify unmeasured 
retaliation, it was Leontiadés and his fellow-traitors. They 
had opened the doors of the Kadmeia to the Spartan 
Phoebidas, and had put to death the Theban leader Ismenias. 
Yet Epaminondas disapproved of the scheme of Pelopidas and 
the other exiles to assassinate them, and declined to take part 
in it; partly on prudential grounds, but partly also on con- 
scientious scruples. None of his virtues was found so difficult 
to imitate by his subsequent admirers, as this mastery over the 
resentful and vindictive passions.® 

Before Epaminondas could have full credit for these virtues, 
however, it was necessary that he should give proof of the 
extraordinary capacities for action with which they were 
combined, and that he should achieve something to earn that 
exclamation of praise which we shall find his enemy Agesilaus 
afterwards pronouncing, on seeing him at the head of the 
invading Theban army near Sparta—“Oh! thou man of 
great deeds!”® In the year B.c. 379, when the Kadmeia was 
emancipated, he was as yet undistinguished in public life, and 
known only to Pelopidas with his other friends ; among whom, 
too, his unambitious and inquisitive disposition was a subject 
of complaint as keeping him unduly in the background.* But 
the unparalleled phenomena of that year supplied a spur 
which overruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival 


2 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 576 F. ‘Ewayewdrdas 34, wh welOur ds 
olera: BéAtiov elvas Taira i apdooew, alxdrws avrerelver pds & wh 
wégune, wndt toxpdfer, rapaxarodpevos. 

"Exel 5 ob welOer rods wohAobs, GAAR Tabrqy dpuhcaper 
thy B86, dey airdy Kedeler gbvov xaSapdy Uvra Kal dyalriov épeordvat 
ois Kaipots, werd rod Bixalov 7G cunpéporrs xpocoirduevoy. 

oat the same dialogue, p. 594 B; and Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas, 


~ Hrokratés makes a remark upon Evagoras of Silamis, which may be well 
applied to Epaminondas ; that the objectionable means, without which the 
former could not have got possession of the sceptre, were performed by 
others and not by him; while all the meritorious and admirable functions 
of command were reserved for Bragoras (Isokratés, Or. ix, (Evag,) s. 28). 

® See the striking statements of Plutarch and Pausanias about Philopeemen 
—nalwep "Exapewdvtov Povrsuevos evar pddsota (nrhorhs, rd tpaorhpior 
nal cuverdv abrod Kal bxd xprudrwv axabis loxupas euseiro, 7G Bt xpdy 
real Bade? xal pidavOpoee xaph Ts xoderinds Biagopds duudvery od Burduevos, 
Bi dpyhy nad gudoveulay, uadrAov eBbet orparietixis  woheruclis Bperfs 
elxeios elvat. To the like purpose Pausanias, viii, 49, 2; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, c. 25; Cornel. Nepos, Epamin, c, 3—‘‘patiens admirandum in 
modum.” 

3 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 32. "2 rod peyadroxpdypovos avOpdwov. 

4 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 576 E. "Enapewdv8as 8¢, Bowrar axdvroor 
7G renasdeicba xpds dperhy dkiay Bapépuy, SuBrss dors nad axpdOrpos, 
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inclinations. The Thebans, having just recovered their city 
by an incredible turn of fortune, found themselves exposed 
single-handed to the full attack of Sparta and her extensive 
confederacy. Not even Athens had yet declared in their 
favour, nor had they a single other ally. Under such circum- 
stances, Thebes could only be saved by the energy of all her 
citizens—the unambitious and philosophical as well as the rest. 
As the necessities of the case required such simultaneous 
devotion, so the electric shock of the recent revolution was suffi- 
cient to awaken enthusiasm in minds muchless patrioticthan that 
of Epaminondas. He was among the first to join the victorious 
exiles in arms, after the contest had been transferred from the 
houses of Archias and Leontiadés to the open market-place ; 
and he would probably have been among the first to mount 
the walls of the Kadmeia, had the Spartan harmost awaited an 
assault. Pelopidas being named Beeotarch, his friend Epami- 
nondas was naturally placed among the earliest and most 
forward organisers of the necessary military resistance against 
the common enemy; in which employment his capacities 
speedily became manifest. Though at this moment almost an 
unknown man, he had acquired, in B.c. 371, seven years 
afterwards, so much reputation both as speaker and as general, 
that he was chosen as the expositor of Theban policy at Sparta, 
and trusted with the conduct of the battle of Leuktra, upon 
which the fate of Thebes hinged. Hence we may fairly 
conclude, that the well-planned and successful system of 
defence, together with the steady advance of Thebes against 
Sparta, during the intermediate years, was felt to have been in 
the main his work.! 

The tum of politics at Athens which followed the acquittal 
of Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to the Thebans, in 
seconding as well as encouraging their defence. The Spartans, 
not unmoved at the new enemies raised up by their treatment 


2 Bauch, in his instructive biography of Epaminondas (Epaminondas, und 
Thebens Kampf um die Hegemonie: Breslau, 1834, p. 26), seems to con- 
ceive that Epaminondas was never employed in any public official 
by his countrymen, until the Period immediately preceding the battle of 
Leuktra. I cannot concur in this opinion. It appears to me that he must 
have been previously employed in such posts as enabled him to show his 
military worth. For all the proceedings of 37 B.C, prove that in that year 
he actually possessed a great and established reputation, which must have 
Deen acquired by previous acts in a.conspicuous position; and as he had no 
great family position to start from, his reputation was probably acquired 
‘only by slow degrees. 

‘The silence of Xenophon proves nothing in contradiction of this sup- 
position; for he does not mention Epaminondas even at Leuktra. 
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of Sphodrias, thought it necessary to make some efforts on 
their side. They organised on a more systematic scale the 
military force of their confederacy, and even took some 
conciliatory steps with the view of effacing the odium of their 
past misrule.! ‘The full force of their confederacy—including, 
as a striking mark of present Spartan power, even the distant 
Olynthians was placed in motion against Thebes in the 
course of the summer under Agesilaus; who contrived, by 
putting in sudden requisition a body of mercenaries acting in 
the service of the Arcadian town Kleitor against its neigh- 
bour the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make himself master 
of the passes of Kithzeron, before the Thebans and Athe- 
nians could have notice of his passing the Lacedemonian 
border.2 Then crossing Kithezron into Boeotia, he established 
his head-quarters at Thespiz, a post already under Spartan 
occupation. From thence he commenced his attacks upon 
the Theban territory, which he found defended partly by a 
considerable length of ditch and palisade—partly by the main 
force of Thebes, assisted by a division of mixed Athenians and 
mercenaries, sent from Athens under Chabrias. Keeping on 
their own side of the palisade, the Thebans suddenly sent out 
their cavalry, and attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occasioning 
some loss. Such sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a 
rapid march at break of day, he forced his way through an 
opening in the breastwork into the inner country, which he 
laid waste nearly to the city walls. The Thebans and Athe- 
nians, though not offering him battle on equal terms, neverthe- 
less kept the field against him, taking care to hold positions 
advantageous for defence. Agesilaus on his side did not feel 
confident enough to attack them against such odds. Yet on 
one occasion he had made up his mind to do so; and was 
marching up to the charge, when he was daunted by the firm 
attitude and excellent array of the troops of Chabrias. They 
had received orders to await his approach, on a high and 
advantageous ground, without moving until signal should be 
given ; with their shields resting on the knee, and their spears 
protended. So imposing was their appearance that Agesilaus 
ealled off his troops without daring to complete the charge.® 


2 Diodor. xv, 31. ® Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 545 Diodor. xv. 31. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 36-38. 4 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 41. = 

® Diodor. xv. 325 Polyan. ii. 1, 2; Cornel. Nepos, Chabrias, c. 1.— 
“ obnixo genu scuto”—Demosthen. cont. Leptinem, p. 479. 

The Athenian public having afterwards voted a statue to the honour of 
Chabrias, he made choice of this attitude for the design (Diodor. xv. 33). 
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After a month or more of devastations on the lands of Thebes, 
and a, string of desultory skirmishes in which he seems to have 
lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to Thespiz ; the 
fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving Phcebidas with 
@ considerable force in occupation, and then leading back his 
army to Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas—the former captor of the Kadmeia—thus 
stationed at Thespiz, carried on vigorous warfare against 
Thebes ; partly with his own Spartan division, partly with the 
Thespian hoplites, who promised him unshrinking support. 
His incursions soon brought on reprisals ‘rom the Thebans; 
who invaded Thespiz, but were repulsed by Phcebidas with 
the loss of all their plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying 
incautiously forward, he was slain by a sudden tum of the 
Theban cavalry; upon which all his troops fled, chased 
by the Thebans to the very gates of Thespiz. Though the 
Spartans, in consequence of this misfortune, despatched by sea 
another general and division to replace Phebidas, the cause of 
the Thebans was greatly strengthened by their recent victory. 
They pushed their success not only against Thespiz, but 
against the other Beeotian cities, still held by local oligarchies 
in dependence on Sparta. At the same time these oligarchies 
were threatened by the growing strength of their own popular 
or philo-Theban citizens, who crowded in considerable numbers 
as exiles to Thebes.? 

A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken by 
Agesilaus in the ensuing summer with the main army of the 
confederacy, was neither more decisive nor more profitable 
than the preceding. Though he contrived, by a well-planned 
stratagem, to surprise the Theban palisade and lay waste the 
plain, he gained no serious victory; and even showed, more 
clearly than before, his reluctance to engage except upon per- 
fectly equal terms.’ It became evident that the Thebans were 
not only strengthening their position in Boeotia, but also acquir- 
ing practice in warfare and confidence against the Spartans; 


2 Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 42-455 Diodor. xv. 33+ 

®Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46. "Ex 88 robrov mdaw a 7h ray OnBalov 
Ave(wnupeiro, nal eorparesovro els @eanids, ral els vhs HAAas ras 
wepioulBas wédes. ‘O pévror Sfuos € abray els ras @4Bus drexdper' dy 
ndous yep Tals réAcot Suvacreia Kabucrhxecay, bowep & Oras’ Sore 
wad of dv rabrais rats wédet plror rev AaxeBarpevleov BonOelas eBéovro. 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 47, 51- 

The anecdotes in Polysenus (ii, 1, 18-20), mentioning faint-heartedness 
and alarm among the allies of Agesilaus, are likely to apply (certainly in 
part) to this campaign. 
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insomuch that Antalkidas and some other companions 
remonstrated with Agesilaus, against carrying on the war so 
as only to give improving lessons to his enemies in military 
practice—and called upon him to strike some decisive blow. 
He quitted Boeotia, however, after the summer's campaign, 
without any such step.1 In his way he appeased an intestine 
conflict which was about to break out in Thespize. Afterwards, 
on passing to Megara, he experienced a strain or hurt, which 
grievously injured his sound leg (it has been mentioned already 
that he was lame of one leg), and induced his surgeon to open 
a vein in the limb for reducing the inflammation. When this 
was done, however, the blood could not be stopped until he 
swooned. Having been conveyed home to Sparta in great 
suffering, he was confined to his couch for several months ; 
and he remained during a much longer time unfit for active 
command.? 

The functions of general now devolved upon the other king, 
Kleombrotus, who in the next spring conducted the army of 
the confederacy to invade Boeotia anew. But on this occasion, 
the Athenians and Thebans had occupied the passes of 
Kithzron, so that he was unable even to enter the country, and 
-was obliged to dismiss his troops without achieving anything.® 

His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs among the 
allies when they met at Sparta, that they resolved to fit out a 
large naval force, sufficient both to intercept the supplies of 
imported corn to Athens, and to forward an invading army 
by sea against Thebes, to the Boeotian port of Kreusis in 
the Krissean Gulf. The former object was attempted first. 
Towards midsummer, a fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under 
the Spartan admiral Pollis, was cruising in the Agean; 
especially round the coast of Attica, near Agina, Keos, and 
Andros. The Athenians, who, since their recently renewed 
confederacy, had been undisturbed by any enemies at sea, 
found themselves thus threatened, not merely with loss of 
power, but also with loss of trade and even famine; since their 
corn-ships from the Euxine, though safely reaching Gerestus 
(the southern extremity of Eubcea), were prevented from 
doubling Cape Sunium. Feeling severely this interruption, 
they fitted out at Peireeus a fleet of 80 triremes,* with crews 


1 Diodor. xv. 33, 345 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 26. 

2 Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 58. 3 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 59. 

4 Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 61. &éBnoay adrod els tas vais, &c. kh, 
(followed by Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. 38, vol. v. p. 58) connects 
with this maritime expedition an Inscription (Corp. Insc. No. 84, p. 124) 
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mainly composed of citizens ; who, under the admiral Chabrias, 
in a sharply contested action near Naxus, completely defeated 
the lect of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mastery of the 
sea. Forty-nine Lacedzmonian triremes were disabled or 
captured, eight with their entire crews.1_ Moreover, Chabrias 
might have destroyed all or most of the rest, had he not 
suspended his attack, having eighteen of his own ships disabled, 
to pick up both the living men and the dead bodies on board, 
as well as all Athenians who were swimming for their lives. 
He did this (we are told?) from distinct recollection of the 
fierce displeasure of the people aginst the victorious generals 
after the battle of Arginuse, And we may thus see, that 


though the proceedings on that memorable occasion were 
stained both by illegality and by violence, they produced a 


recording a vote of gratitude, passed by the Athenian assembly in favour of 
Phanokritus, a native of Parium in the Propontis, But I think that the 
vote can hardly belong to the present expedition. The Athenians could 
not need to be informed by a native of Parium aboat the movements of a 
hostile fleet near Aigina and Keos. The informatioa given by Phanokritus 
must have related more probably, I think, to some occasion of the transit 
of hostile ships along the Hellespont, which a native of Parium would be 
the likely person first to discover and communicate. 

1 Diodor. xv. 35; Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 17, p. 480. 

I give the number of prize-ships taken in this action, as stated by 
Demosthenés ; in preference to Diodorus, who mentions a smaller number. 
‘The orator, in enumerating the exploits of Chabrias in this oration, not only 
speaks from a written memorandum in his hand, which he afterwards causes 
to be read by the clerk—but also seems exact and special as to numbers, so 
as to inspire greater confidence than usual. 

2% Diodor. xv. 35. Chabrias awécyero xavredas Toi Siwyuoi, dvauvnodels 
vis ty ’Apywotcais vovpaylas, ev § rods vuchoavres orparmyods 6 Bijuos 
der) peydrns ebepyectar davdry wepiBarw, altiacdperos 871 rods 
rervedeuTgndtas Kata thy vavpaxlay obk (Bapav' ebdaBh0n ody 
(see Wesseling and Stephens’s note) uh xore ris xepordcews duolas 
yevonérns xudureboy malciy xapandtou. Aidnep &xooras Tod GidKELy, 
dverdyero ray nodiray rods Siayqxondvous, Kal rods per Ere 
Carras Bidowoe, Tods dt rerercurnkdras EOaver. El 3 uh 
repl vabray dyivero Thy erytremy, pablus By Exavra roy woAtulay 
ordrov Bidpderpe, 

‘This passage illustrates what I remarked in my preceding ch. Ixiv. 
respecting the battle of Arginusce and the proceedings at Athens afterwards. 
I noticed that Diodorus incorrectly represented the excitement at Athens 
against the generals as arising from their having neglected to pick up 
the bodies of the s/ain warriors for burial—and that he omitted the more 
important fact, that they left many living and wounded warriors to perish. 

t is curious, that in the first of the two sentences above cited, Diodorus 
repeats his erroneous affirmation about the battle of Arginuse ; while in the 
second sentence he corrects the error, telling us that Chabrias, profiting by 
the warning, took care to pick up the /iving men on the wrecks and in the 
water, as well as the dead bodies. 
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salutary effect upon the public conduct of subsequent 
commanders. Many a brave Athenian (the crews consisting 
principally of citizens) owed his life, after the battle of Naxus, 
to the terrible lesson administered by the people to their 
generals in 406 BC., thirty years before. 

This was the first great victory (in September, 376 8.c.!) 
which the Athenians had gained at sea since the Peloponnesian 
war; and while it thus filled them with joy and confidence, it 
led to a material enlargement of their maritime confederacy. 
The fleet of Chabrias—of which a squadron was detached under 
the ordets of Phokion, a foung Athenian now distinguishing 
himself for the first time and often hereafter to be mentioned— 
sailed victorious round the A2gean, made prize of twenty other 
triremes in single ships, brought in 3000 prisoners with 11a 
talents in money, and annexed seventeen new cities to the 
confederacy, as sending deputies to the synod and furnishing 
contributions. The discreet and conciliatory behaviour of 
Phokion, especially, obtained much favour among the islanders 
and determined several new adhesions to Athens? To the 
inhabitants of Abdéra in Thrace, Chabrias rendered an in- 
estimable service, by aiding them to repulse a barbarous horde 
of Triballi, who quitting their abode from famine, had poured 
upon the sca-coast, defeating the Abderitcs and plundering their 
territory. The citizens, grateful for a force left to defend their 
town, willingly allied themselves with Athens, whose confederacy 
thus extended itself to the coast of Thrace.® 

Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy tothe east of 
Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to aim at the acquisition of 
new allies in the west. The fleet of 60 triremes, which had 
recently served under Chabrias, was sent, under the command 
of Timotheus, the son of Konon, to circumnavigate Pelopon- 
nesus and alarm the coast of Laconia; partly at the instance of 
the Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval force of Sparta 
occupied, so as to prevent her from conveying troops across 
the Krissean Gulf from Corinth to the Beeotian port of Kreusis.4 
This Periplus of Peloponnesus—the first which the fleet of 
Athens had attempted since her humiliation at -Egospotami— 
coupled with the ensuing successes, was long remembered by 
the countrymen of Timotheus. His large force, just dealing, 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 6; Plutarch, Camillus, c. 19. 

® Demosthen. cont. Leptin. p. 480; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7. 

3 Diodor. xv. 36. He states, by mistake, that Chabrias was afterwards 
assassinated at Abdéra, 

“ Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 62, 
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and conciliatory professions, won new and valuable allies. Not 
only Kephallenia, but the still more important island of Korkyra, 
voluntarily accepted his propositions ; and as he took care to 
avoid all violence or interference with the political constitution, 
his popularity all around augmented every day. Alketas, prince 
of the Molossi—the Chaonians with other Epirotic tribes—and 
the Akamanians on the coast—all embraced his alliance. 
While near Alyzia and Leukas on this coast, he was assailed 
by the Peloponnesian ships under Nikolochus, rather inferior 
in number to his fleet. He defeated them, and being shortly 
afterwards reinforced by other triremes from Korkyra, he became 
so superior in those waters, that the hostile fleet did not dare 
to show itself. Having received only 13 talents on quitting 
Athens, we are told that he had great difficulty in paying his 
fleet ; that he procured an advance of money, from each of the 
sixty trierarchs in his fleet, of seven minz towards the pay of 
their respective ships ; and that he also sent home requests for 
large remittances from the public treasury ;? measures which 
go to bear out that honourable repugnance to the plunder of 
friends or neutrals, and care to avoid even the suspicion of 
plunder, which his panegyrist Isokratés ascribes to him. This 
was a feature unhappily rare among the Grecian generals on 
both sides, and tending to becomestill rarer, from the increased 
employment of mercenary bands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens were 
not favourably received. Though her naval position was now 
more brilliant and commanding than it had been since the 
battle of Aegospotami—though no Lacedzmonian fleet showed 
itself to disturb her in the Aigean‘4—yet the cost of the war 
began to be seriously felt. Privateers from the neighbouring 


2 Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 64; Diodor. xv. 36. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 66; Isokratés, De Permutat. s, 116; Cornelius 
Nepos, Timotheus, c. 2. 

‘The advance of seven minze respectively, obtained by Timotheus from 
the sixty trierarchs under his command, is mentioned by Demosthenés cont. 
Timotheum (c. 3, p. 1187). I agree with M. Boeckh (Public Economy of 
Athens, ii, 24, p. 294) in' referring this advance to his expedition to Korkyra 
and other places in the Ionian Sea in 375-374 B.C.; not to his subsequent 
expedition of 373 R.c., to which Rehdantz, Lachmann, Schlosser, and 
others would refer it (Vite Iphicratis, &c. p. 89). In the second expedition, 
it does not appear that he ever had realy siatytriremes, or sixty trierachs, 
under him. Xenophon (Hellen. v. 4, 63) tells us that the fleet sent with 
‘Timothens to Xorigre consisted of sixty ships; which is the exact number 

y 





of trierarchs named by Demosthenés. 
® Isokratés, Orat. De Permutat. s. 128, 131, 135. 
4 Isokratés, De Permutat, s. 117; Corel, Nepos, Timoth. c. 2. 
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island of Aégina annoyed her commerce, requiring a perpetual 
coast-guard ; while the contributions from the deputies to the 
confederate synod were not sufficient to dispense with the 
necessity of a heavy direct property-tax at home.! 

In this synod the Thebans, as members of the confederacy, 
were represented.” Application was made to them to contribute 
towards the cost of the naval war ; the rather, as it was partly 
at their instance that the fleet had been sent round to the Ionian 
Sea. But the Thebans declined compliance,® nor were they 
probably in any condition to furnish pecuniary aid. Their 
refusal occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embittered by 
jealousy at the strides which they had been making during the 
last two years, partly through the indirect effect of the naval 
successes of Athens. At the end of the year 377 B.C., after the 
two successive invasions of Agesilaus, the ruin of two home- 
crops had so straitened the Thebans, that they were forced to 
import corn from Pagasz in Thessaly; in which enterprise their 
ships and seamen were at first captured by the Lacedzmonian 
harmost at Oreus in Eubcea, Alketas. His negligence however 
soon led not only to an outbreak of their seamen who had been 
taken prisoners, but also to the revolt of the town from Sparta, 
so that the communication of Thebes with Pagasee became 
quite unimpeded. For the two succeeding years, there had 
been no Spartan invasion of Beeotia; since in 376 3c, 
Kleombrotus could not surmount the heights of Kithzron— 
while in 375 B.c., the attention of Sparta had been occupied by 
the naval operations of Timotheus in the Ionian Sea. During 
these two years, the Thebans had exerted themselves vigorously 
against the neighbouring cities of Bceotia, in most of which a 
strong party, if not the majority of the population, was favour- 
able to them, though the government was in the hands of the 
philo-Spartan oligarchy, seconded by Spartan harmosts and 
garrison.* We hear of one victory gained by the Theban 
cavalry near Platza, under Charon; and of another near 
Tanagra, in which Panthéides, the Lacedemonian harmost in 
that town, was slain.® 

But the most important of all their sticcesses was that of 


1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 2, 1. 

8 See Isokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 21, 23, 37. 

3 Xen, Hellen. vi, 2, 1, Of 8 "AOnvaio,, adzavoudvous dy Spvres Bid 
aogas robs @nfatovs, xphuara 8 of cupBaddopevors els 7d vavrixdy, abrod 
3 deoxvaduevor al xpnudruv elrpopais nal Aporelais ef Alybns, xad 
guaaxais THs xdpas, éxeGduncav rabcagbat ToD woAduou. 

4 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 45-55. 

5 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 15-25. 
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Pelopidas near Tegyra. That commander, hearing that the 
Spartan harmost, with his two (morz or) divisions in garrison 
at Orchomenus, had gone away onan excursion into the Lokrian 
territory, made a dash from Thebes with the Sacred Band and 
a few cavalry, to surprise the place. It was the season in which 
the waters of the Lake Kopiiis were at the fullest, so that he 
was obliged to take a wide circuit to the north-west, and to pass 
by Tegyra, on the road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian 
Lokris. On arriving near Orchomenus, he ascertained that 
there were still some Lacedzemonizns in the town, and that no 
surprise could be effected; upon which he retraced his steps. 
But on reaching Tegyra, he fell in with the Lacedzmonian 
commanders, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, returning with their 
troops from the Lokrian excursion. As his numbers were 
inferior to theirs by half, they rejoiced in the encounter ; while 
the troops of Pelopidas were at first dismayed and required all 
his encouragement to work them up. But in the fight that 
ensued, closely and obstinately contested in a narrow pass, the 
strength, valour, and compact charge of the Sacred Band proved. 
irresistible. The two Lacedzemonian commanders were both 
slain ; their troops opened, to allow the Thebans an undisturbed. 
retreat ; but Pelopidas, disdaining this opportunity, persisted in 
the combat until all his enemies dispersed and fled. The 
neighbourhood of Orchomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that 
Pelopidas could only erect his trophy, and strip the dead, before 
returning to Thebes. 

This combat, in which the Lacedsemonians were for the first 
time beaten in fair field by numbers inferior to their own, 
produced a strong sensation in the minds of both the contend- 
ing parties. The confidence of the Thebans, as well as their 
exertion, was redoubled ; so that by the year 374 Bc. they had 
cleared Boeotia of the Lacedzmonians, as well as of the local 
oligarchies which sustained them ; persuading or constraining 
the cities again to come into union with Thebes, and reviving 
the Boeotian confederacy. THlaliartus, Koréneia, Lebadeia, 
Tanagra, Thespie, Plateea and the rest, thus became again 
Boeotian ;? leaving out Orchomenus alone (with its dependency 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, e. 17; Diodor. xv. 37. 
Xenophon does not mention the combat at Tegyra. Diodorus mentions, 
what is evidently this battle, near Orckomenus; but he does not name 


Te 
Rullisthenés seems to have described the battle of Tegyra, and to have 
iven various particulars respecting the religious legends connected with 
that spot (Kallisthenés, Fragm, 3, ed. Didot, ap. Stephan, Byz. v. Teydpa). 


2 That the Thebans thus became again presidents of all Beeotia, and 
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Cheeroneia), which was on the borders of Phokis, and still 
continued under Lacedzemonian occupation. In most of these 
cities the party friendly to Thebes was numerous, and the 
change, on the whole, popular ; though in some the prevailing 
sentiment was such, that adherence was only obtained by 
intimidation. The change here made by Thebes, was, not to 
absorb these cities into herself, but to bring them back to the 
old federative system of Boeotia; a policy, which she had 
publicly proclaimed on surprising Platea in 431 3.c.!_ While 
resuming her own ancient rights and privileges as head of the 
Beeotian federation, she at the same time guaranteed to the 
other cities—by convention, probably express, but certainly 
implied—their ancient rights, their security, and their qualified 
autonomy, as members ; the system which had existed down 
to the peace of Antalkidas. 

The position of the Thebans was materially improved by this 
re-conquest or re-confederalion of Bootia. Becoming masters 
of Kreusis, the port of Thespiz,® they fortified it, and built 
some triremes to repel any invasion from Peloponnesus by sea 
across the Kriss#an Gulf. Feeling thus secure against invasion, 
they began to retaliate upon their neighbours and enemies the 
Phokians ; allies of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks 
on Thebes—yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with 
Athens.8 So hard pressed were the Phokians—especially as 
Jason of Pherz in Thessaly was at the same time their bitter 
enemy 4—that unless assisted, they would have been compelled 
to submit to the Thebans, and along with them Orchomenus, 
including the Lacedamonian garrison then occupying it; while 
the treasures of the Delphian temple would also have been laid 
open, in case the Thebans should think fit to seize ‘them. 
Intimation being given by the Phokians to Sparta, King 


revived the Boeotian confederacy—is clearly stated by Xenophon, Hellen. 
¥. 4, 635 Vi I, 1. 

1'Thueyd. ii. 2. "Aveiwer 4 ichpug (the Theban herald after the Theban 
troops had penetrated by night into the middle of Platwa) « ris BolAera: 
kara Td xdtpia Tov wdyTwv Bowwray timpaxeir, ridecdar nap? 
arabs rd Bxra, voullorres aglor pgdlus tobrw 76 Tebxy xpooxwphrew 
Thy woh. 

Compare the language of the Thebans about rd wdrpia rév Bowray 
(iii. 61, 65, 66). The description which the Thebans give of their own 
professions and views, when they attacked Platzea in 431 B.C., may be taken 
as fair analogy to judge of their professions and views towards the recovered 
Beeotian towns in 376-375 B.C. 

@ Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3 compare Diodor. xv. 53. 

® Diodor. xv. 31; Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 15 iii. 5, 21. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 21-27. 
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Kleombrotus was sent to their aid, by sea across the Gulf, with 
four Lacedzmonian divisions of troops, and an auxiliary body 
of allies.!_ This rcinforcoment, compelling the Thebans to retire, 
placed both Phokis and Orchomenus in safety. While Sparta 
thus sustained them, even Athens looked upon the Phokian 
cause with sympathy. When she saw that the Thebans had 
passed from the defensive to the offensive—partly by her help, 
yet nevertheless refusing to contribute to the cost of her navy — 
her ancient jealousy of them became again so powerful, that 
she sent envoys to Sparta to propose terms of peace. What 
these terms were, we are not told ; nor does it appear that the 
Thebans even received notice of the proceeding. But the 
peace was accepted at Sparta, and two of the Athenian envoys 
were despatched at once from thence, without even going home, 
to Korkyra; for the purpose of notifying the peace to Timotheus, 
and ordering him forthwith to conduct his fleet back to Athens.? 

This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in a 
moment of impetuous dissatisfaction, was much to the advantage 
of Sparta, and served somewhat to countervail a mortifying 
revelation which had reached the Spartans a little before from 
a different quarter. 

Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus in Thessaly, 
came to Sparta to ask for aid. He had long been on terms of 
hospitality with the Lacedzemonians ; while Pharsalus had not 
merely been in alliance with them, but was for some time 

1 Xen. Hellen. vir, 13 vi. 21. 

This expedition of Kleombrotus to Phokis is placed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in 375 B.c. (Fast. Hel. ad 375 B.c.). To me it seems to belong 
rather to 374 B.C. It was not undertaken until the Thebans had re- 
conquered all the Beeotian cities (Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 1) ; and this operation 
seems to have occupied them all the two years—376 and 375 B.C. See v. 
4; 63, where the words ot’ v § Tiud8eor wepibrAcuce must be understood 
to include, not simply the time which Timotheus took in actually circem- 
navigating Peloponnesus, but the year which he spent afterwards in the 
Tonian Sea, and the time which he occupied in performing his exploits near 
Korkyra, Leukas, and the neighbourhood generally, The ‘‘Periplus,” for 
which ‘Timotheus was afterwards honoured at Athens (see Aischines cont. 
Ktesiphont. c. 90, p. 458) meant the exploits performed by him during the 
year and with the fleet of the “ Periplus.” 

It is worth notice that the Pythian games were celebrated in this year 
374 B.C.—ex) Zwxparldov Spxovros; that is, in the first quarter of that 
archon, or the third Olympic year; about the beginning of August. 
Chabrias won a prize at these games with a chariot and four ; in celebration 
of which, he afterwards gave a splendid banquet at the point of seashore 
called Kélias, near Athens (Demosthen. cont. Nesram, c. 11, p. 1356). 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1, 2. 

Kallias seems to have been one of the Athenian envoys (Xen. Hellen, vi. 


‘bs 4). 
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occupied by one of their garrisons! In the usual state of 
Thessaly, the great cities Larissa, Phere, Pharsalus, and others, 
each holding some smaller cities in a state of dependent 
alliance, were in disagreement with each other, often even in 
actual war. It was rare that they could be brought to concur 
in a common vote for the election of a supreme chief or Tagus. 
At his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas was now in the 
ascendent, enjoying the confidence of all the great family 
factions who usually contended for predominance ; to such a 
degree, indeed, that he was entrusted with the custody of the 
citadel and the entire management of the revenues, receipts as 
well as disbursements. Being a wealthy man, “hospitable and 
ostentatious in the Thessalian fashion,” he advanced money 
from his own purse to the treasury whenever it was low, and 
repaid himself when public funds came in.? 

But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen in 
Thessaly—Jason, despot of Pherae; whose formidable power, 
threatening the independence of Pharsalus, he now came to 
Sparta to denounce. Though the force of Jason can hardly 
have been very considerable when the Spartans passed through 
Thessaly, six years before, in their repeated expeditions against 
Olynthus, he was now not only despot of Phera, but master of 
nearly all the Thessalian cities (as Lykophron of Phere had 
partially succeeded in becoming thirty years before,’) as well 
as of a large area of tributary circumjacent territory. The 
great instrument of his dominion was, a standing and well- 
appointed force of 6000 mercenary troops, from all parts of 
Greece. He possessed all the personal qualities requisite for 
conducting soldiers with the greatest effect. His bodily 
strength was great ; his activity indefatigable ; his self-command, 

1 Diodor. xiv. 82. 

* Xen, Hellen. vi. 1, 3. Kal dwdre pay dvdehs ef, rap’ éavrod xpocertOer 
Smdre 38 nepryivorto THs xpoadbou, aweAduBaver: Fy dt nal KAAws girdtevds 
re xa) weyadoxperhs Tv Gerrarixdy rpdxor. 

Such loose dealing of the Thessalians with their public revenues helps us 
to understand how Philip of Macedon afterwards got into his hands the 
management of their harbours and customs-duties (Bemosihen. Olynth. i. 
P- 153 ii p. 20). It forms a striking contrast with the exactness of the 
Athenian people about their public receipts and disbursements, as testified 
in the inscriptions yet remaining. 

2 Xen, Hellen. ii Bea: 

The story (told in Plutarch, De Gen. Sccrat. p. 583 F) of Jason sending 
a large sum of money to Thebes, at some period anterior to the recapture 
of the Kadmeia, for the purpose of corrupting Epaminondas—appears not 
entitled to credit. Before that time, Epaminondas was too little known to 


be worth corrupting; moreover, Jason did not become tagus of Thessaly 
until long after the recapture of the Kadmeia (Xen. Hellen, vi. t, 18, 19). 
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both as to hardship and as to temptation, alike conspicuous. 
Always personally sharing both in the drill and in the gymnastics 
of the soldiers, and encouraging military merits with the utmost 
munificence, he had not only disciplined them, but inspired 
them with extreme warlike ardour and devotion to his person. 
Several of the neighbouring tribes, together with Alketas prince 
of the Molossi in Epirus, had been reduced to the footing of 
his dependent allies. Moreover he had already defeated the 
Pharsalians, and stripped them of many of the towns which 
had once been connected with them, so that it only remained 
for him now to carry his arms against their city. But Jason 
was prudent as well as daring. Though certain of success, he 
wished to avoid the odium of employing force, and the danger 
of having malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed to 
Polydamas in a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should 
bring Pharsalus under Jason’s dominion, accepting for himself 
the second place in Thessaly, under Jason installed as Tagus 
or president. The whole force of Thessaly thus united, with 
its array of tributary nations around, would be decidedly the 
first power in Greece, superior on land either to Sparta or 
Thebes, and at sea to Athens. And as to the Persian king, 
with his multitudes of unwarlike slaves, Jason regarded him as 
an enemy yet easier to overthrow ; considering what had been 
achieved first by the Cyreians, and afterwards by Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious hopes, 
which the energetic despot of Pherze had laid before Polydamas ; 
who replied, that he himself had long been allied with Sparta, 
and that he could take no resolution hostile to her interests. 
“Go to Sparta, then (rejoined Jason), and give notice there, 
that I intend to attack Pharsalus, and that it is for them to 
afford you protection. If they cannot comply with the demand, 
you will be unfaithful to the interests of your city if you do 
not embrace my offers.” It was on this mission that Polydamas 
was now come to Sparta, to announce that unless aid could be 
sent to him, he should be compelled unwillingly to sever 
himself from her. ‘“ Recollect (he concluded) that the enemy 
against whom you will have to contend is formidable in every 
way, both from personal qualities and from power; so that 
nothing short of a first-rate force and commander will suffice. 
Consider and tell me what you can do.” 

The Spartans, having deliberated on the point, returned a 
reply in the negative. Already a large force had been sent 
under Kleombrotus as essential to the defence of Phokis; 
moreover the Athenians were now the stronger power at sea. 
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Lastly, Jason had hitherto lent no active assistance to Thebes 
and Athens—which he would assuredly be provoked to do, if 
a Spartan army interfered against him in Thessaly. Accord- 
ingly the Ephors told Polydamas plainly, that they were unable 
to satisfy his demands, recommending him to make the best 
terms that he could both for Pharsalus and for himself. 
Returning to Thessaly, he resumed his negotiation with Jason, 
and promised substantial compliance with what was required. 
But he entreated to be spared the dishonour of admitting a 
foreign garrison into the citadel which had been confidentially 
entrusted to his care; engaging at the same time to bring his 
fellow-citizens into voluntary union with Jason, and tendering 
his two sons as hostages for faithful performance. All this was 
actually brought to pass. The politics of the Pharsalians were 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as well as 
the rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly.! 

The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying confession 
of weakness on the part of Sparta. It marks too an important 
stage in the real decline of herpower. Eight years before, at the 
instance of the Akanthian envoys backed by the Macedonian 
Amyntas, she had scnt three powerful armies in succession to 
crush the liberal and promising confederacy of Olynthus, and 
to re-transfer the Grecian cities on the sea-coast to the Mace- 
donian crown. The region to which her armies had been then 
sent, was the extreme verge of Hellas. The parties in whose 
favour she acted, had scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends 
or allies ; while those against whom she acted, had neither 
done nor threatened any wrong to her: moreover the main 
ground on which her interference was provoked, was to hinder 
the free and equal confederation of Grecian cities. Vow, a 
claim, and a strong claim, is made upon her by Polydamas of 
Pharsalus, an old friend and ally. It comes from a region 
much less distant ; lastly, her political interest would naturally 
bid her arrest the menacing increase of an aggressive power 
already so formidable as that of Jason. Yet so seriously has 
the position of Sparta altered in the last eight years (382-374 B.C.) 
that she is now compelled to declinea demand which justice, 
sympathy, and political policy alike prompted her to grant. So 
unfortunate was it for the Olynthian confederacy, that their 
honourable and well-combinad aspirations fell exactly during 
those few years in which Sparta was at her maximum of power ! 

1 See the interesting account of this mission, and the speech of 
Polydamas, which I have been compelled greatly to abridge (in Xen. 
Hellen. vi. 1, 4-18). 
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So unfortunate was such coincidence of time not only for 
Olynthus, but for Greece generally :—since nothing but Spartan 
interference restored the Macedonian kings to the sea-coast, 
while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been allowed to expand, 
might probably have confined them to the interior, and averted 
the death-blow which came upon Grecian freedom in the next 
generation from their hands. 

The Lacedemonians found some compensation for their 
reluctant abandonment of Polydamas, in the pacific propositions 
from Athens which liberated them from one of their chief 
enemies. But the peace thus concluded was scarcely even 
brought to execution. Timotheus being ordered home from 
Korkyra, obeyed and set sail with his fleet. He had serving 
along with him some exiles from Zakynthus ; and as he passed. 
by that island in his homeward voyage, he disembarked these 
exiles upon it, aiding them in establishing a fortified post. 
Against this proceeding the Zakynthian government laid com- 
plaints at Sparta, where it was so deeply resented, that redress 
having been in vain demanded at Athens, the peace was at 
once broken off, and war again declared. A Lacedemonian 
squadron of 25 sail was despatched to assist the Zakynthians,! 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 3 3 Diodor. av. 45. 

The statements of Diodorus are not clear in themselves ; besides that on 
some points, though not in the main, they contradict Xenophon. Diodorus 
states that those exiles whom Timotheus brought back to Zakynthus, were 
the philo-Spartan leaders, who had been recently expelled for their misrule 
under the empire of Sparta. The statement must doubtless be incorrect. 
The exiles whom Timotheus restored must have belonged to the anti- 
Spartan party in the island. 

But Diodorus appears to me to have got into confusion by representing 
that universal and turbulent reaction against the philo-Spartan oligarchies, 
which really did not take place until after the battle of Leuktraas ifithad 
taken place some three years earlier. The events recounted in Diodor. xv. 
40, seem to me to belong to a period a/ter the battle of Leuktra. 

‘Diodorus also seems to have made a mistake in saying that the Athenians 
sent Atesi#és as auxiliary commander to Zakynthus (xv. 46) ; whereas this 
very commander is announced by himself in the next chapter (as well as by 
Xenophon, who calls him Sti#/#s) as sent to Korkyra (Hellen. vi. 2, 10). 

I conceive Diodorus to have inadvertently mentioned this Athenian 
expedition under Stesiklés or Ktesiklés, twice over; once as sent to 
Zakynthus—then again, as sent to Korkyra. The latter is the truth. No 
Athenian expedition at all appears on this occasion to have gone to 
Zakynthus ; for Xenophon enumerates the Zakynthians among those who 
helped to fit out the fleet of Mnasippus (v. 2, 3). 

the other hand, I see no reason for calling in question the reality of 
the two Lacedzemonian expeditions, in the last half of 374 B.c.—one under 
Aristokratés to Zakynthus, the other under Alkidas to Korkyra—which 
Diodorus mentions (Diod. xv, 45, 46). It is true that Xenophon does not 
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while plans were formed for the acquisition of the more 
important island of Korkyra. The fleet of Timotheus having 
now been removed home, a malcontent Korkyrean party formed. 
a conspiracy to introduce the Lacedemonians as friends, and 
betray the island to them. A Lacedemonian fleet of twenty-two 
triremes accordingly sailed thither, under colour of a voyage to 
Sicily. But the Korkyrean government, having detected the 
plot, refused to receive them, took precautions for defence, and 
sent envoys to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedzmonians now resolved to attack Korkyra openly, 
with the full naval force of their confederacy. By the joint 
efforts of Sparta, Corinth, Leukas, Ambrakia, Elis, Zakynthus, 
Achaia, Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermioné, and Halieis— 
strengthened by pecuniary payments from other confederates, 
who preferred commuting their obligation to serve beyond sea 
—a fleet of sixty triremes and a body of 1500 mercenary 
hoplites, were assembled; besides some Lacedsemonians, 
probably Helots or Neodamodés,1 At the same time, 
application was sent to Dionysius the Syracusan despot, for his 
co-operation against Korkyra, on the ground that the connexion 
of that island with Athens had proved once, and might prove 
again, dangerous to his city. 

It was in the spring of 373 8.c. that this force proceeded 
against Korkyra, under the command of the Lacedemonian 
Mnasippus; who, having driven in the Korkyrean fleet with 
the loss of four triremes, landed on the island, gained a victory, 
and confined the inhabitants within the walls of the city. He 
next carried his ravages round the adjacent lands, which were 
found in the highest state of cultivation and full of the richest 
produce; fields admirably tilled—vineyards in surpassing 
condition—with splendid farm-buildings, well-appointed wine- 
cellars, and abundance of cattle as well as labouring-slaves. 
The invading soldiers, while enriching themselves by depreda- 
tions on cattle and slaves, became so pampered with the 
plentiful stock around, that they refused to drink any wine 
that was not of the first quality.? Such is the picture given by 


noticeeither of them ; but they are noway inconsistent with the facts which 
he does state. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 3, 5, 16: compare v. 2, 21—about the com- 
mutation of personal service for money. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) agrees with Xenophon in the main about the expedition 
of Mnasippus, though differing on several other contemporary points. 

? Xen. Hellen, vi. 2, 6. “Emeid 38 dxéB8n (when Mnasippus landed), 
Acpdrei re ris vis xal eifov eeipyaoulyny udv aayedrus xa) wedurevuéyny 
why xépav, peyadonpensis 33 olehoeis nal olravas xarcexevacuévous Exovear 
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Xenophon, an unfriendly witness, of the democratical Korkyra, 
in respect of itslanded economy, at the time when it was invaded 
by Mnasippus ; a picturenot less memorable than that presented 
by Thucydidés (in the speech of Archidamus), of the flourishing 
agriculture surrounding democratical Athens, at the moment 
when the hand of the Peloponnesian devastator was first felt 
there in 431 B.C. 

With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasippus 
encamped on a hill near the city walls, cutting off those within 
from supplies out of the country, while he at the same time 
blocked up the harbour with his flect. The Korkyreans soon 
began to be in want. Yet they seemed to have no chance of 
safety except through aid from the Athenians; to whom they 
had sent envoys with pressing entreaties,? and who had now 
reason to regret their hasty consent (in the preceding year) to 
summon home the fleet of Timotheus from the island. How- 
ever, Timotheus was again appointed admiral of a new fleet 
to be sent thither; while a division of 600 peltasts, under 
Stesiklés, was directed to be despatched by the quickest route, 
to meet the immediate necessities of the Korkyreans, during 
the delays unavoidable in the preparation of the main fleet 
and its circumnavigation of Peloponnesus' These peltasts 
were conveyed by land across Thessaly and Epirus, to the 
coast opposite Korkyra ; upon which island they were enabled 
to land through the intervention of Alketas solicited by the 
Athenians, They were fortunate enough to get into the 
town; where they not only brought the news that a large 
Athenian fleet might be speedily expected, but also contributed 
much to the defence. Without such encouragement and aid, 


dnl rav dypiv- bor Uparay Tos otpariéras els roir0 Tpugiis eAdeiy, bor? 
ode a0érew sive, ef ph dvOooplas etn. Kal dvBpdrcda 8¢ nal Rooxtpara 
rdunodda AAloKeto ek av dypiav. 

Olvoy, implied in the antecedent word olvavas, is understood after wlyeiy. 

I Thucyd. i. 82, (Speech of Archidamus) ph ge Bro 11 voulenre thy 
‘Yaw abry (of the Athenians)  Sunpov txew, Kad ody hocov bop Buewor 
telpyarrat, 

‘Compare the carlicr portion of the same speech (c. 80), and the second 
meet haf thee Archic bears (ie 11). “e ” ets 

‘o the same purpose Thucydides speaks, respecting the properties of the 
wealthy men established throughout the area of Attica—ol 88 Suvarol xada 
wrhpara xatd Thy xdpay olxotoulais re Ka) wodvreAdoicaragkevais dwohuAe- 
réres (2. ¢. by the invasion)—Thucyd. ii. 65. 

2 The envoys from Korkyra to Athens (mentioned by Xenophon, v. 2, 
9) would probably cross Epirus and Thessaly, through the aid of Alketas. 
ats would be a much quicker way for them than the circumnavigation of 
Felo ynnesus ; and it would suggest the same way for the detachment of 

test és presently to be mentioned, 

VOL. X. F 
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the Korkyrzans would hardly have held out; for the famine 
within the walls increased daily; and at length became so 
severe, that many of the citizens deserted, and numbers of 
slaves were thrust out. Mnasippus refused to receive them, 
making public proclamation that every one who deserted 
should be sold into slavery; and since deserters nevertheless 
continued to come, he caused them to be scourged back to the 
city-gates. As for the unfortunate slaves, being neither received 
by him nor re-admitted within, many perished outside of the 
gates from sheer hunger.! 

Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the approach- 
ing hour of surrender, that the besieging army became care- 
less, and the general insolent. Though his military chest was 
well filled, through the numerous pecuniary payments which 
he had received from allies in commutation of personal service 
—yet he had dismissed several of his mercenaries without 
pay, and had kept all of them unpaid for the last two months, 
His present temper made him not only more harsh towards 
his own soldiers,’ but also less vigilant in the conduct of the 
siege. Accordingly the besieged, detecting from their watch- 
towers the negligence of the guards, chose a favourable 
opportunity and made a vigorous sally. Mnasippus, on seeing 
his outposts driven in, armed himself and hastened forward 
with the Lacedzemonians around him to sustain them ; giving 
orders to the officers of the mercenaries to bring their men 
forward also. But these officers replied, that they could not 
answer for the obedience of soldiers without pay ; upon which 
Mnasippus was so incensed, that he struck them with his 
stick and with the shaft of his spear. Such an insult inflamed 
still further the existing discontent. Both officers and soldiers 
came to the combat discouraged and heartless, while the 
Athenian peltasts and the Korkyrean hoplites, rushing out of 
several gates at once, pressed their attack with desperate 
energy. Mnasippus, after displaying great personal valour, 
was at length slain, and all his troops, being completely 
routed, fled back to the fortified camp in which their stores 
were preserved. Even this too might have been taken, and 
the whole armament destroyed, had the besieged attacked it 
at once. But they were astonished at their own success. 


1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 2, 15. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 16. 

‘OB at Mudourxos, Spa rabra, dudulé ve Boy obn HBn bew hy dru, 
nat mepl rods wisdopspous exaivodpyer, Kad ros péy twas abrav douleGous 
ererothker, trois 8 obs: Kal Buoiv Hin unvoiy Gperde Thy misddy, obx axopay, 
dis erdyero, xpmudrav, &o. 
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Mistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in reserve, 
they retired back to the city. 

Their victory was however so complete, as to re-open easy 
communication with the country, to procure sufficient temporary 
supplies, and to afford a certainty of holding out until rein- 
forcement from Athens should arrive. Such reinforcement, 
indeed, was already on its way, and had been announced as 
approaching to Hypermenés (second under the deceased 
Mnasippus), who had now succeeded to the command. 
Terrified at the news, he hastened to sail round from his 
station—which he had occupied with the fleet to block up 
the harbour—to the fortified camp. Here he first put the 
slaves, as well as the property, aboard of his transports, and 
sent them away ; remaining himself to defend the camp with 
the soldiers and marines—but remaining only a short time, 
and then taking these latter also aboard the triremes. He 
thus completely evacuated the island, making off for Leukas. 
But such had been the hurry—and so great the terror lest the 
Athenian fleet should arrive—that much corn and wine, many 
slaves, and even many sick and wounded soldiers, were left 
behind. To the victorious Korkyreans, these acquisitions 
were not needed to enhance the value of a triumph which 
rescued them from capture, slavery, or starvation.? 

The Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in arriving, so 
as to incur much risk of finding the island already taken—but 
when it did come, it was commanded by Iphikratés, Chabrias, 
and the orator Kallistratus*—not by Timotheus, whom the 
original vote of the people had nominated. It appears that 
Timotheus—who (in April 373 8.c.), when the Athenians first 
learnt that the formidable Lacedemonian fleet had begun to 
attack Korkyra, had been directed to proceed thither forthwith 
with a fleet of 6o triremes—found a difficulty in manning his 
ships at Athens, and therefore undertook a preliminary cruise 
to procure both seamen and contributory funds, from the 
maritime allies. His first act was to transport the 600 
peltasts under Stesiklés to Thessaly, where he entered into 
telations with Jason of Phere. He persuaded the latter to 
become the ally of Athens, and to further the march of 
Stesiklés with his division by land across Thessaly, over the 
passes of Pindus, to Epirus; where Alketas, who was at once 
the ally of Athens, and the dependent of Jason, conveyed 
them by night across the strait from Epirus to Korkyra. 





1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 2, 18-26; Diodor. xv. 47. 
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Having thus opened important connexion with the powerful 
Thessalian despot, and obtained from him a very seasonable 
service, together (perhaps) with some seamen from Pagasz to 
man his fleet-—Timotheus proceeded onward to the ports of 
Macedonia, where he also entered into relations with Amyntas, 
receiving from him signal marks of private favour—and then 
to Thrace as well as the neighbouring islands. His voyage 
procured for him valuable subsidies in money and supplies 
of seamen, besides some new adhesions and deputies to the 


Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken with the 
general purpose of collecting means for the expedition to 
Korkyra, began in the month of April or commencement of 
May 373 8.c.! On departing, it appears, he had given orders 


1 The manner in which I have described the preliminary cruise of 
‘Timotheus, will be found (I think) the only way of uniting into one con- 
sistent narrative the scattered fragments of information which we possess 
respecting his proceedings in this year. 

The date of his setting out from Athens is exactly determined by 
Demosthenés, adv. Timoth. p. 1186—the month Munychion, in the 
archonship of Sokratidés—April 373 8.c. Diodorus says that he proceeded 
to Thrace, and that he acquired several new members for the confederacy 
(xv. 47); Xenophon states that he sailed towards the islands (Hellen. vi. 
2, 12) ; two statements not directly the same, yet not incompatible with 
eachother. In his way to Thrace, he would naturally pass up the Euborxan 
strait and along the coast of Thessaly, 

‘We know that Stesiklés and his peltasts must have got to Korkyra, not 
yy sea circumnavigating Peloponnesus, but by land across Thessaly and 

pirus ; a much quicker way. Xenophon ells us that the Athenians 
**asked Alketas to help them to cross over from the mainland of Epirus to 
the opposite island of Korkyra ; and that they were in consequence carried 
across by night"—*Aanérov 88 ehOnoay our dia8:Bdoas robTous Kad 
obrot piv vuerds BtaxopiaOévres mov Ths Xépas, eloGASoy els ry xbAw. 

Now these troops could not have got to Epirus without crossin, 
‘Thessaly ; nor could they have crossed Thessaly without the permission and 
escort of Jason. Moreover, Alketas himself was the dependent of Jason, 
whose good-will was therefore doubly necessary (Xen, Hellen. vit, 7). 

‘We further know that in the year Preceding (374 B.c.), Jason was not 
yet in alliance with Athens, nor even inclined to become so, though the 
Athenians were very anxious for it (Xen. Hellen, vi. 1, 10). But in 
November 373 3.C., Jason (as well as Alketas) appears as the established 
ally of Athens ; not as then becoming her ally for the first time, but as so 
completely an established ally, that he comes to Athens for the express 
purpose of being present at the trial of Timotheus and of deposing in his 

vour—"Apicopévou x *Aaxérov kat ’Idgovos &s rosrov (Timotheus) év r¢ 
Maiparnpiavt pqvl 7§ de? "Aorelou Epxovros, ex! roy dyevaTdy robTov, 
Benenedvray abr wal xarayoutrar els thy olxtay ty & Hewat, &e. 
(Demosthen, adv. Timoth. c. 5, p. 1190), Again—Abrby 8 rofroy 
(Timotheus) €fairoupévay wey ray exirndeluy Kal olxelov abrg exdvrev, 
Er Bb eal "AAKérov nal "Idvovos, cupudxav Byeov Suir, wdrcs 
pty éxdoOnre dgeiva: (Demosthen, ib. c. 3, p. 1187). We see from hence 
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to such of the allies as were intended to form part of the 
expedition, to assemble at Kalauria (an island off Treezen, 
consecrated to Poseidon), where he would himself come and 
take them up to proceed onward. Pursuant to such order, 
several contingents mustered at this island; among them the 
Beeotians, who sent several triremes, though in the preceding 
year it had been alleged against them that they contributed 
nothing to sustain the naval exertions of Athens. But Timo- 
theus stayed out a long time. Reliance was placed upon 
him, and upon the money which he was to bring home, for 
the pay of the fleet; and the unpaid triremes accordingly fell 
into distress and disorganisation at Kalauria, awaiting his 
return. In the mean time, fresh news reached Athens that 
Korkyra was much pressed; so that great indignation was 
felt against the absent admiral, for employing in his present 
ctuise a precious interval essential to enable him to reach the 
island in time. Iphikratés (who had recently come back from 
serving with Phamnabazus, in an unavailing attempt to reconquer 
Egypt for the Persian king) and the orator Kallistratus, were 
especially loud in their accusations against him. And as the 
very salvation of Korkyra required pressing haste, the Athenians 
cancelled the appointment of Timotheus even during his 
absence—naming Iphikratés, Kallistratus, and Chabrias, to 
equip a fleet and go round to Korkyra without delay.? 


therefore that the first alliance between Jason and Athens had been 
contracted in the early part of 373 B.C.; we see further that it had been 
contracted by Timotheus in his preliminary cruise, which is the only 
reasonable way of explaining the strong interest felt by Jason as well as by 
Alketas in the fate of Timotheus, inducing them to take the remarkable 
step of coming to Athens to promote his acquittal. It was Timotheus who 
had first made the alliance of Athens with ‘Alketas (Diodor. xv. 36; Comel. 
Nepes, Timoth. c. 2), a year or two before, 

Combining all the circumstances here stated, I infer with confidence, 
that Timotheus, in his preliminary cruise, visited Jason, contracted alliance 
between him and Athens, and posi he him to forward the division 
of Stesiklés across Thessaly to Epirus and Korkyra. 

In this oration of Demosthenés, there are three or four exact dates 
mentioned, which are a great aid to the understanding of the historical 
events of the time. That oration is spoken by Apollodorus, claiming from 
Timotheus the repayment of money lent to him by Pasion the banker, 
father of Apollodorus; and the dates specified are copied from entries made 
by Pasion at the time in his commercial books (c. 1, p. 1186 5 c. 9, p. 1197). 

+ Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 3, p. 1188. GuioGov piv 7d orpdrevua 
rararertabar d» Kadavplg, &e.—ibid. c. 10, p. 1199, xpootke yap 7H ply 
Bowwerle Epxovrt xapd tovrov (Timotheus) thy rpoghy tois év rails vavat 
raparapBdvew: In ydp ray Koay avyrdtewy 4 piadopopla Fy rh 
orparetpars- Td 8 xphuara ob (Timotheus) Awayra edAetas 
de ray cupped xr" nal o@ Ber abrav Abyor dxoBoiraL. 

® Xenoph. Hellen, vi. 2, 12, 13, 393 Demosthen. adv. Timoth, c. 3, p. 1188, 
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Before they could get ready, Timotheus retumed ; bringing 
several new adhesions to the confederacy, with a flourishing 
account of general success.1 Ic went down to Kalauria to 
supply the deficiencies of funds, and make up for the em- 
barrassments which his absence had occasioned. But he 
could not pay the Beeotian trierarchs without borrowing money 
for the purpose on his own credit; for though the sum brought 
home from his voyage was considerable, it would appear that 
the demands upon him had been greater still. At first an 
accusation, called for in consequence of the pronounced dis- 
pleasure of the public, was entered against him by Iphikratés 
and Kallistratus. But as these two had been named joint 
admirals for the expedition to Korkyra, which admitted of no 
delay—his trial was postponed until the autumn; a postpone- 
ment advantageous to the accused, and doubtless seconded 
by his friends.” 

Meanwhile Iphikratés adopted the most strenuous measures 
for accelerating the equipment of his fleet. In the present 
temper of the public, and in the known danger of Korkyra, 
he was allowed (though perhaps Timotheus, a few weeks 
earlier, would not have been allowed) not only to impress 
seamen in the port, but even to coerce the trierarchs with 
severity,? and to employ all the triremes reserved for the 
coast: guard of Attica, as well as the two sacred triremes called 
Paralus and Salaminia. He thus completed a fleet of seven: 
sail, promising to send back a large portion of it directly, if 
matters took a favourable tum at Korkyra. Expecting to find 
on the watch for him a Lacedemonian fleet fully equal to his 
own, he arranged his voyage so as to combine the maximum 
of speed with training to his seamen, and with preparation for 
naval combat. The larger sails of an ancient trireme were 
habitually taken out of the ship previcus to a battle, as being 
inconvenient aboard: Iphikratés left such sails at Athens,— 
employed even the smaller sails sparingly—and kept his 
seamen constantly at the oar; which greatly accelerated his 
progress, at the same time that it kept the men in excellent 

2 Diodor. xv. 47. 

2 I collect what is here stated from Demosthen. adv. Timoth. ¢ 3, 
p. 1188; c. 10, p. 1199. It is there said that Timotheus was about 
to sail home from Kalauria to take his trial; yet it is certain that his 
trial did not take place until the month Mamakterion or November. 
Accordingly the trial must have been postponed, in consequence of the 
ecesity for Iphikratés and Kallistratus going away at once to preserve 

® Xen, Hellen. vi. 2, 14. ‘O ¢ (Iphikratés) éwel xaré oTpat 5S, 
judo Beles vis nabs tehgpoies, wah Abs sce ah eam e res 
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training. Every day he had to stop, for meals and rest, on 
an enemy’s shore; and these halts were conducted with such 
extreme dexterity as well as precision, that the least possible 
time was consumed, not enough for any local hostile force to get 
together. On reaching Sphakteria, Iphikratés leamt for the first 
time the defeat and death of Mnasippus. Yet not fully trusting 
the correctness of his information, he still persevered both in 
his celerity and his precautions, until he reached Kephallenia, 
where he first fully satisfied himself that the danger of Korkyra 
was past. The excellent management of Iphikratés through- 
out this expedition is spoken of in terms of admiration by 
Xenophon. 

Having no longer any fear of the Lacedzemonian fleet, the 
Athenian commander probably now sent back the home- 
squadron of Attica which he had been allowed to take, but 
which could ill be spared from the defence of the coast.? 
After making himself master of some of the Kephallenian 
cities, he then proceeded onward to Korkyra; where the 
squadron of ten triremes from Syracuse was now on the point 
of arriving; sent by Dionysius to aid the Lacedemonians, but 
as yet uninformed of their flight. Iphikratés, posting scouts 
on the hills to give notice of their approach, set apart twenty 
triremes to be ready for moving at the first signal. So excellent 
was his discipline (says Xenophon), that “the moment the 
signal was made, the ardour of all the crews was a fine thing 
to see ; there was not a man who did not hasten at a run to 
take his place aboard.”® The ten Syracusan triremes, after 
their voyage across from the Iapygian cape, had halted to rest 
their men on one of the northern points of Korkyra; where 
they were found by Iphikratés and captured, with all their 
crews and the admiral Anippus; one alone escaping, through 
the strenuous efforts of her captain, the Rhodian Melandépus. 
Iphikratés returned in triumph, towing his nine prizes into the 
harbour of Korkyra. The crews, being sold or ransomed, 
yielded to him a sum of 60 talents; the admiral Anippus was 
retained in expectation of a higher ransom, but slew himself 
shortly afterwards from martification.* 


1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 2, 27, 32. 

= Compare vi. 2, te Vi. 2) 39+ 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 

4 Xen. Hellen, 235 8 ; Diodor. xv. 47. 

We find a story recount by Diodorus (xvi. 57), that the Athenians 
under Iphikratés captured, off Korkyra, some triremes of Di ius, 
carrying sacred ornaments to Delphi and Olympia. They deen and 
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Though the sum thus realised enabled Iphikratés for the 
time to pay his men, yet the suicide of Anippus was a pecuniary 
disappointment to him, and he soon began to need money. 
This consideration induced him to consent to the return of 
his colleague Kallistratus ; who—an orator by profession, and 
not on friendly terms with Iphikratés—had come out against 
his own consent. Iphikratés had himself singled out both 
Kallistratus and Chabrias as his colleagues. He was not 
indifferent to the value of their advice, nor did he fear the 
criticisms, even of rivals, on what they really saw in his pro- 
ceedings. But he had accepted the command under hazardous 
circumstances; not only from the insulting displacement of 
Timotheus, and the provocation consequently given to a 
powerful party attached to the son of Konon—but also under 
great doubts whether he could succeed in relieving Korkyra, 
in spite of the rigorous coercion which he applied to man his 
fleet. Had the island been taken and had Iphikratés failed, 
he would have found himself exposed to severe crimination, 
and multiplied enemies, at Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus and 
Chabrias, if left at home, might in that case have been among 
his assailants—so that it was important to him to identify both 
of them with his good or ill success, and to profit by the 
military ability of the latter as well as by the oratorical talent 
of the former.! As the result of the expedition, however, was 
altogether favourable, all such anxieties were removed. Iphi- 
kratés could well afford to part with both his colleagues ; and 


appropriated the valuable cargo, of which Dionysius afterwards loudly 
complained. 

‘This story (if there be any truth in it) can hardly allude to any other 
triremes than those under Anippus. Yet Xenophon would probably have 
mentioned the story, if he had heard it; since it presents the enemies of 
Sparta as committing sacrilege. And whether the triremes were carrying 
sacred ornaments or not, it is certain that they were coming to take part in 
the war, and were therefore legitimate prizes. 

2 Xen, Hellen, vi. 2, 39. The meaning of Xenophon here is not very 
clear, nor is even the text perfect. 

"Ryd ply Bh tabrny Thy arparyylay Tay "Idixpdrous aby fuerte deaivd- 
rare ral 7d mpocedéoGat nededoat Eavr@ (this shows that Iphikratés 
himself singled them out) KaaAlorpardy re by Onurydpor ob pddra emirfBeior 
Brra, Kal XaBplay, wdra orparmyixdy vousCépevov. Etre yap ppoviuous abrobs 
Aryobpevos elvat, cvpBotrovr AaBeiv eBodrero, cHppdv pot Soxei Saxpdtarba, 
etre dyaimddous voullwy, ofrw Opacéus (some words in the text seem 
to be wanting) «pre Karappabunay phre Karapedav palvecOas 
undly, ueyadrogpovodrros ap" davrg robrd yor Boxe? dvdpds elvas. 

I follow Dr. Thirlwall’s translation of ob wdAa éxerfBeior, which appears 
to me decidedly preferable. The word Aple (vi. 3, 3) shows that 
Kallistratus was an unwilling colleague. 
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Kallistratus engaged, that if permitted to go home, he would 
employ all his efforts to keep the fleet well-paid from the public 
treasury ; or if this were impracticable, that he would labour to 
procure peace.1 So terrible are the difficulties which the 
Grecian generals now experience in procuring money from 
Athens (or from other cities in whose service they are acting), 
for payment of their troops! Iphikratés suffered the same 
embarrassment which Timotheus had experienced the year 
before—and which will be found yet more painfully felt as we 
advance forward in the history. For the present he subsisted 
his seamen by finding work for them on the farms of the 
Korkyreeans, where there must doubtless have been ample 
necessity for repairs after the devastations of Mnasippus ; while 
he crossed over to Akarnania with his peltasts and hoplites, 
and there obtained service with the townships friendly to 
Athens against such others as were friendly to Sparta; especi- 
ally against the warlike inhabitants of the strong town called 
Thyrieis.? 

The happy result of the Korkyrzan expedition, imparting 
universal satisfaction at Athens, was not less beneficial to 
Timotheus than to Iphikratés. It was in November 373 B.C., 
that the former, as well as his questor or military treasurer 
Antimachus, underwent each his trial. Kallistratus, having 
returned home, pleaded against the questor, perhaps against 
Timotheus also, as one of the accusers ;* though probably in 
aspirit of greater gentleness and moderation, in consequence 
of his recent joint success and of the general good temper 
prevalent in the city. And while the edge of the accusation 
against Timotheus was thus blunted, the defence was streng- 
thened not merely by numerous citizen friends speaking in 
his favour with increased confidence, but also by the unusual 
phenomenon of two powerful foreign supporters. At the 
request of Timotheus, both Alketas of Epirus, and Jason of 
Phere, came to Athens a little before the trial, to appear as 
witnesses in his favour. They were received and lodged by 
him in his house in the Hippodamian Agora, the principal 
square of the Peireus. And as he was then in some embar- 
tassment for want of money, he found it necessary to borrow 
various articles of finery in order to do them honour—clothes, 
bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls—from Pasion, a wealthy 

1 Xen, Hellen. , trocydperos "Iquxpdres (Kallistratus) 2 
abzby Aagles, 4h pry ‘xdupen eg + pal Pi i ny salt ) 

2 Xen, Hellen. iv. 2, 37, 3! 


® Demosthen. cont. Timoth. ¢. 9, pp. 1197, 1198. 
F2 
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banker near at hand. These two important witnesses would 
depose to the zealous service and estimable qualities of 
Timotheus ; who had inspired them with warm interest, and 
had been ‘the means of bringing them into alliance with 
Athens; an alliance, which they had sealed at once by con- 
veying Stesiklés and his division across Thessaly and Epirus 
to Korkyra. The minds of the Dikastery would be powerfully 
affected by seeing before them such a man as Jason of Phere, 
at that moment the most powerful individual in Greece; and 
we are not surprised to learn that Timotheus was acquitted. 
His treasurer Antimachus, not tried by the same Dikastery, 
and doubtless not so powerfully befriended, was less fortunate. 
He was condemned to death, and his property confiscated ; 
the Dikastery doubtless believing, on what evidence we do 
not know, that he had been guilty of fraud in dealing with the 
public money, which had caused serious injury at a most 
important crisis. Under the circumstances of the case, he 
was held responsible as treasurer, for the pecuniary department 
of the money-levying command confided to Timotheus by the 
people. 

As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus himself 
would be personally accountable, we can only remark that 
having been invested with the command for the special purpose 
of relieving the besieged Korkyra, he appears to have devoted 
an unreasonable length of time to his own self-originated cruise 
elsewhere ; though such cruise was in itself beneficial to Athens ; 
insomuch that if Korkyra had really been taken, the people 
would have had good reason for imputing the misfortune to 
his delay.1_ And although he was now acquitted, his reputation 


1 The narrative here given of the events of 373 B.C., so far as they con- 
cem Timotheus and Iphikratés, appears to me the only way of satisfying 
the exigencies of the case, and foll lowing the statements of Xenophon and 
Demosthenés. 

Schneider in his note, indeed, implies, and Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, 
&c. p. 8) contends, that Iphikratés did not take the command of the fieet, 
nor depart from Athens, until afer the trial of Timotheus. There are 
some expressions in the oration of Demosthenés, which might seem to 
countenance this supposition ; but it will be found hardly admissible, if we 
attentively study the series of facts. 

1. Mnasippus errived with his armament at Korkyra, and began the 
siege, either before April, or at the first opening of April, 373 B.c. For 
his arrival there, and the good condition of his fleet, was known at Athens 
before Timotheus received his appointment as admiral of the fleet for the 
relief of the island (Xen, Hellen, vi, 2, 10, 11, 12). 

2, Timotheus sailed from Peirseus on this appointed voyage, in April, 
373 B.C 
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suffered so much by the whole affair, that in the ensuing spring 
he was glad to accept an invitation of the Persian satraps, who 


3. Timotheus was tried at Athens in November 373 3.c. ; Alketas and 
Jason being then present, as allies of Athens and witnesses in his favour. 

Now, if the truth were that Iphikratés did not depart from Athens with 
his fleet until after the trial of Timotheus in November, we must suppose 
that the siege of Korkyra y Moasippes lasted seven months, the 
cruise of Timotheus nearly five months. Both the one and the other are 
altogether improbable. The Athenians would never have permitted Kor- 
kyra to incor so terrible a chance of capture, simply in order to wait for 
the trial of Timotheus. Xenophon does not expressly say haw long the 
siege of Korkyra lasted ; but from his expressions about the mercenaries of 
Mnasippus (that already pay was owing to them for as much as twa 
months—ral Bvoiv 437 wnvoiv—vi. 2, 16), we should infer that it could 
hardly have lasted more than three months in ell. Let us say, that it 
lasted four months; the siege would then be over in August ; and we know 
that the fleet of Iphikratés arrived just after the siege was concluded. 

Besides, is it credible, that Timotheus—named as admiral for the express 
parpose of relieving Korkyra, and knowing that Mnasippus was already 

ieging the place with a formidable fleet—would have spent so long a 
time as five months in his preliminary cruise? 

I presume Timotheus to have stayed out in this cruise about ¢wo months ; 
and even this length of time would be quite sufficient to raise strong 
displeasure against him at Athens, when the danger and privations of 
Korkyra were made known as hourly increasing. At the time when 
Timotheus came back to Athens, he found all this displeasure actually 
afloat against him, excited in part by the strong censures of Iphikratés and 
Kallistratus (Dem. cont. Timoth. p. 1187, c. 3). The adverse orations in 
the public assembly, besides inflaming the wrath of the Athenians against 
him, caused a vote to be passed deposing him from his command to 
Korkyra, and nominating in his place Iphikratés, with Chabrias and 
Xallistratus. Probably those who proposed this vote would at the same 
time give notice that they intended to prefer a judicial accusation against 
‘Timothens for breach or neglect of duty. But it would be the interest of 
all parties to postpone actwal trial until the fate of Korlgrs should be 
determined, for which purpose the saving of time would be precious. 
Already too much time had been lost, and Iphikratés was well aware that 
his whole chance of success depended upon celerity ; while Timotheus and 
his friends would look upon postponement as an additional chance of 
softening the public displeasure, besides enabling them to obtain the 
attendancé of Jason and Alketas. Still, though trial was postponed, 
Timotheus was from this moment under impeachment. The oration 
composed by Demosthenés therefore (delivered by Apollodorus as plaintiff, 
several years afterwards)—though speaking loosely, and not distinguishing 
the angry speeches against Timothens in the public assembly (in June 373 
B.c., or thereabouts, whereby his deposition was obtained), from the 
accusing speeches against him at his actual trial in November 373 B.C., 
before the dikastery—is nevertheless not incorrect in saying—ewebh 8° 
dxexerporovt6n urv dp” duav orparnyds bid 7d wh wepirrAcdoa: Mekoxdymaoy, 
Gel eplae be wapedédoro els rdv Shpor, alrlas ths peylorns ruxdv 
fe. 3, p- 1187)—and again respecting his coming from Kalauria to Athens 
—prdev rlvuy Karandely emt thy aplow, ev Kadavplg SavelCera, &c. 
(p. ##88-1189). That Timotheus had handed over to the people for 
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offered him the command of the Grecian mercenaries in their 
service for the Egyptian war; the same command from which 
Iphikratés had retired a little time before.) 

That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced by a 
large number of Korkyraan triremes, was committing with- 


trial—that he was sailing back from Kalauria for Ais trial—might well be 
asserted respecting his position in the month ‘of June, though his trial did 
not actually take place until November. I think it cannot be doubted that 
the triremes at Kalauria would form a part of that fleet which actually went 
to Korkyra under Iphikratés ; not waiting to go thither until after the trial 
of Timotheus in November, but departing ss soon as Iphikratés could get 
ready, probably about July 373 B.c. 

Rehdantz argues that if Iphikratés departed with the fleet in July, he 
must have returned to Athens in November to the trial of Timotheus, 
which is contrary to Xenophon’s affirmation that he remained in the Ionian 
sea until 371 B.C. But if we look attentively at the oration of Demosthenés, 
we shall see that there is no certain ground for affirming Iphikratés to have 
been present in Athens in November, during the actual trial of Timotheus. 
‘The phrases in Pe 1187—épeiorfxet 8 até Kaaalorparos Kal ‘Ipixpdrns 
eee « 0Bre 8 Bidéccav bnas xarqyopodvTes ToUrou abrol Te Kal ol cuva- 
‘Yyopebovres abrois, &c., may be well explained, so far as Tphikratés is con- 
cerned, by supposing them to allude to those pronounced censures in the 
public assembly whereby the vote of depssition against Timotheus was 
obtained, and whereby the general indignation against him was first excited. 
1 therefore see no reason for affirming that Iphikratés was actualy present 
at the trial of Timotheus in November. Bu: Kallistratus was really present 
at the trial (see c. 9, pp. 1197, 1198) ; which consists well enough with 
the statement of Xenophon, that this orator obtained permission from 
Tphikratés to leave him at Korkyra and come back to Athens (vi. 3, 3). 
Kallistratus, directed his accusation mainly against Antimachus, de 
treasurer of Timotheus. And it appears to me that under thecircumstances 
of the case, Iphikratés, having carried his point of superseding Timotheus 
in the command and gaining an important success at Korkyra—might be 
well pleased to be dispensed from the obligation of formally accusing him 
before the Dikastery, in opposition to Jason and Alketas, as well as to a 
powerful body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) makes a statement quite different from Xenophon, 
He says that Timotheus was at first deposed from his command, but after- 
wards forgiven and re-appointed by the people (jointly with Iphikratés) in 
consequence of the great accession of force which he had procured in his 
preliminary cruise. Accordingly the fleet, 130 triremes in number, was 
despatched to Korkyra under the joint command of Iphikratés and 
Timotheus. Diodorus makes no mention of the trial of Timotheus. This 
account is evidently quite distinct from that of Xenophon ; which latter is 
on all grounds to be preferred, especially as its main points are in 
conformity with the Demosthenic oration. 

1 Demosth. cont. Timoth. c. 6, p. 1191 5 &. 8, p. 1194. 

‘We see from another passage of the same oration that the creditors of 
‘Timotheus reckoned upon his making a large sum of money in the Persian 
service (c. I, p. 1185). This further illustrates what I have said in a 
previous note, about the motives of the distinguished Athenian officers to 
take service in foreign parts away from Athens, 
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out opposition incursions against Akarnania, and the western 
coast of Peloponnesus ; insomuch that the expelled Messenians, 
in their distant exile at Hesperidés in Libya, began to conceive 
hopes of being restored by Athens to Naupaktus, which they 
had occupied under her protection during the Peloponnesian 
war. And while the Athenians were thus masters at sea both 
east and west of Peloponnesus,? Sparta and her confederates, 
discouraged by the ruinous failure of their expedition against 
Korkyra in the preceding year, appear to have remained 
inactive. With such mental predispositions, they were power- 
fully affected by religious alarm arising from certain frightful 
earthquakes and inundations with which Peloponnesus was 
visited during this year, and which were regarded as marks of 
the wrath of the god Poseidon. More of these formidable 
visitations occurred this year in Peloponnesus than had ever 
before been known ; especially one, the worst of all, whereby 
the two towns of Heliké and Bura in Achaia were destroyed, 
together with a large portion of their population. Ten 
Lacedzemonian triremes, which happened to be moored on 
this shore on the night when the calamity occurred, were 
destroyed by the rush of the waters 

Under these depressing circumstances, the Lacedsemonians 
had recourse to the same manceuvre which had so well served 
their purpose fifteen years before, in 388-387 B.c. They sent 
Antalkidas again as envoy to Persia, to entreat both pecuniary 
aid,‘ and a fresh Persian intervention enforcing anew the peace 
which bore his name; which peace had now been infringed 
(according to Lacedzemonian construction) by the reconstitution 
of the Boeotian confederacy under Thebes as president. And 
it appears that in the course of the autumn or winter, Persian 
envoys actually did come to Greece, requiring that the belli- 
gerents should all desist from war, and wind up their dissensions 
on the principles of the peace of Antalkidas.5 The Persian 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 38; Pausanias, iv. 26, 3. 

2 See a curious testimony to this fact in Demosthen. cont. Newram. c. 
13, Be 3357: we . ‘ 5 
iodor. xi. 48, 49 ; Pausan. vii. 25; Ailian. Hist. Animal. xi. 19. 

Kallisthenés seems to have described at large, with appropriate religious 
comments, numerous physical portents which occurred about this time (see 
Kallisthen. Fragm. 8, ed. Didot). 

4 This second mission of Antalkidas is suficiently verified by an indirect 
allusion of Xenophon (vi. 3, 12). His known philo-Laconian sentiments 
sufficiently explain why he avoids directly mentioning it. 

5 Diodor. xv. 50. 

Diodorus had stated (a few chapters before, xv. 38) that Persian envoys 
had also come into Greece a little before the peace of 374 8.C., and had 
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satraps, at this time renewing their efforts against Egypt, were 
anxious for the cessation af hostilities in Greece, as a means of 
enlarging their numbers of Grecian mercenaries; of which 
troops Timotheus had left Athens a few months before to 
take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian intervention, 
which doubtless was nat without effect—Athens herself was be- 
coming more and more disposed towards peace. That common 
fear and hatred of the Lacedemonians, which had brought her 
into alliance with Thebes in 378 B.c., was now no longer pre- 
dominant. She was actually at the head of a considerable 
maritime confederacy; and this she could hardly hope to 
increase by continuing the war, since the Lacedzemonian naval 
power had already been humbled. Moreover she found the 
expense of warlike operations very burdensome, nowise de- 
frayed either by the contributions of her allies or by the results 
of victory. ‘The orator Kallistratus—who had promised either 
to procure remittances from Athens to Iphikratés, or to recom- 
mend the conclusion of peace—was obliged to confine himself 
to the latter alternative, and contributed much to promote the 
pacific dispositions of his countrymen.! 

Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more 
alienated from Thebes. The ancient antipathy, between these 
two neighbours, had for a time been overlaid by common fear 
of Sparta. But as soon as Thebes had re-established her 
authority in Baotia, the jealousics of Athens again began to 
arise. In 374 B.C, she had concluded a peace with the 
Spartans, without the concurrence of Thebes; which peace was 
broken almost as soon as made, by the Spartans themselves, in 
consequence of the proceedings of Timotheus at Zakynthus. 
The Phokians—against whom, as having been active allies of 
Sparta in her invasions of Boeotia, ‘Vhebes was now making war 
—had also been ancient friends of Athens, who sympathised 
with their sufferings? Moreover the Thebans on their side 
probably resented the unpaid and destitute condition in which 


been the originators of that previous peace. But this appears to me one of 
the cases (not a few altogether in his history) in which he repeats himself, 
or gives the same event twice over under analogous circumstances. The 
intervention of the Persian envoys bears much more suitably on the period 
immediately preceding the peace of 371 8.c., than upon that which pre- 
ceded the peace of 374 B.c.—whea, in point of fact, no peace was ever 
fully executed. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus also (Judic. de Lysi4, p. 479) represents the 
king of Persia as a party to the peace sworn by Athens and Sparta in 371 B.c. 

1°Xen, Hellen. vi. 3, 3. 2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 1. 
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their seamen had been left by Timotheus at Kalauria, during 
the expedition for the relief of Korkyra, in the preceding year ; 
an expedition, of which Athens alone reaped both the glory and 
the advantage. Though they remained members of the con- 
federacy, sending deputies to the congress at Athens, the un- 
friendly spirit on both sides continued on the increase, and was 
further exasperated by their violent proceeding against Platea in 
the first half of 372 B.c. 

During the last three or four years, Platea, like the other 
towns of Beeotia, had been again brought into the confederacy 
under Thebes. Re-established by Sparta after the peace of 
Antalkidas as a so-called autonomous town, it had been garri- 
soned by her as a post against Thebes, and was no longer able 
to maintain a real autonomy after the Spartans had been ex- 
cluded from Beeotia in 376 B.c. While other Beeotian cities 
were glad to find themselves emancipated from their philo- 
Laconian oligarchies and rejoined to the federation under 
Thehes, Plataea—as well as Thespiz—submitted to the union 
only by constraint; awaiting any favourable opportunity for 
breaking off, either by means of Sparta or of Athens. Aware 
probably of the growing coldness between the Athenians and 
Thebans, the Platzeans were secretly trying to persuade Athens 
to accept and occupy their town, annexing Platza to Attica :2a 
project hazardous both to Thebes and Athens, since it would 
place them at open war with each other, while neither was yet at 
peace with Sparta, 

This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Thebans, de- 
termined them to strike a decisive blow. Their presidency, 
over more than one of the minor Bootian cities, had always 
been ungentle, suitable to the roughness of their dispositions. 
Towards Platza, especially, they not only bore an ancient anti- 
pathy, but regarded the re-established town as little better than 
a Lacedzmonian encroachment, abstracting from themselves a 
portion of territory which had become Theban, by prescriptive 
enjoyment lasting for forty years from the surrender of Plates 
in 427 B.C, As it would have been to them a loss as well as 
embarrassment, if Athens should resolve to close with the 
tender of Plataza—they forestalled the contingency by seizing 
the town for themselves. Since the re-conquest of Beotia by 
Thebes, the Plateans had come again, though reluctantly, under 
the ancient constitution of Beeotia: they were living at peace 

1 Demosthen. cont. Timoth. p. 1188, s. 17. 

® Diodor. xv. 46. I do not know from whom Diodorus copied this 
statement ; but it seems extremely reasonable, 
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with Thebes, acknowledging her rights as president of the 
federation, and having their own rights as members guaranteed 
in return by her, probably under positive engagement—that is, 
their security, their territory, and their qualified autonomy, sub- 
ject to the federal restrictions and obligations. But though 
thus at peace with Thebes,! the Platzans knew well what was 
her real sentiment towards them, and their own towards her. 
If we are to believe, what seems very probable, that they were 
secretly negotiating with Athens to help them in breaking off 
from the federation—the consciousness of such an intrigue 
tended still further to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. 
Accordingly being apprehensive of some aggression from 
Thebes, they kept themselves habitually on their guard. But 
their vigilance was somewhat relaxed, and most of them went out 


1 This seems to me what is meant by the Platwan speaker in Isokratés, 
when he complains more than once that Platzea had been taken by the 
Thebans in time of peace—elphyns ofcns. The speaker, in protesting 
against the injustice of the Thebans, appeals te two guarantees which they 
have violated ; for the purpose of his argument, however, the two are not 
clearly distinguished, but run together into one. The first guarantee was, 
the peace of Antalkidas, under which Plateea had been restored, and to 
which Thebes, Sparta, and Athens were all parties. The second guarantee 
was, that given by Thebes when she conquered the Bceotian cities in 377— 
376 B.C., and reconstituted the federation ; whereby she ensured to the 
Platzans existence as a city, with so much of autonomy as was consistent 
with the obligations of a member of the Boeotian federation. When the 
Platsean speaker accuses the Thebans of having violated “the oaths and 
the agreements” (8provs xal furO/xas), he mears the terms of the peace of 
Antalkidas, subject to the limits afterwards imposed by the submission of 
Plata to the federal system of Boeotia. He calls for the tutelary inter- 
ference of Athens, as a party to the peace of Antalkidas. 

Dr. Thirlwall thinks (Hist. Gr. vol. v, ch. 38, p. 70-72) that the The- 
ans were parties to the peace of 374 B.c. between Sparta and Athens ; 
that they accepted it, intending deliberately to break it ; and that under 
that peace, the Lacedzemonian harmosts and garrisons were withdrawn from 
Thespiz and other places in Becotia. I am unable to acquiesce in this 
view ; which appears to me negatived by Xenophon, and neither affirmed 
nor implied in the Plataic discourse of Isokratés. In my opinion, there 
were no Lacedemonian harmosts in Boeotia (except at Orchomenus in the 
north) in 374 B.c. Xenophon tells us (Hellen. v. 4, 63; vi. 1, 1) that the 
‘Thebans ‘were recovering the Beeotian cities—had subdued the Reeotian 
cities”—in or before 375 B.C., so that they were able to march out of 
Beeotia and invade Phokis; which implies the expulsion or retirement of 
all the Lacedzmonian forces from the southern part of Bocotia. 

‘The reasoning in the Plataic discourse of Isokratls is not very clear or 
discriminating ; nor have we any right to expect that it should be, in the 
pleading of a suffering and passionate man. But the expression elptrns 
‘otens and elphyn may always (in my judgement) be explained, without 
referring it, as Dr. Thirlwall does, to the peace of 374 B.c., or supposing 
Thebes to have been a party to that peace. 
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of the city to their farms in the country, on the days, well known 
beforehand, when the public assemblies in Thebes were held. 
Of this relaxation the Bocotarch Neoklés took advantage.' He 
conducted a Theban armed force, immediately from the 
assembly, by a circuitous route through Hysie to Platea; 
which town he found deserted by most of its male adults and 
unable to make resistance. The Platzeans—dispersed in the 
fields, finding their walls, their wives, and their families, all in 
possession of the victor—were under the necessity of accepting 
the terms proposed to them. They were allowed to depart in 
safety and to carry away all their moveable property; but their 
town was destroyed and its territory again annexed to Thebes. 
The unhappy fugitives were constrained for the second time to 
seek refuge at Athens, where they were again kindly received, 
and restored to the same qualified right of citizenship as they 
had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antalkidas.? 

It was not merely with Platea, but also with Thespiz, that 
Thebes was now meddling. Mistrusting the dispositions of the 
Thespians, she constrained them to demolish the fortifications 
of their town;® as she had caused to be done fifty-two years 


1 Pansanias, ix. 1, 3. 

4 Diodor. xv. 47. 

Pausanias (ix. 1, 3) places this capture of Plata in the third year (count- 
ing the years from midsummer to midsummer) before the battle of Leuktra ; 
or in the year of the archon Asteius at Athens ; which seems to me the true 
date, though Mr. Clinton supposes it (without ground, I think) to be con- 
tradicted by Xenophon. The year of the archon Asteius reaches from mid. 
summer 373 to midsummer 372 B.C. It is in the latter half of the year of 
Asteins (Between January and July 372 3.c.) that I suppose Plateea to have 

en. 


* T infer this from Isokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 21-38: compare also 
sect. 10, The Platean speaker accuses the Thebans of having destroyed 
the walls of some Boeotian cities (over and above what they had done to 
Platea), and I venture to apply this to Thespize. Xenophon indeed states 
that the Thespians were at this very period treated exactly like the Plat- 
wans ; that is, driven out of Boeotia, and their town destroyed ; except that 
they had not the same claim on Athens (Iellen, vi, 3, 1—axdaitas yevo- 
pdvous : compare also vi. 3, §). Diodorus also (xv. 46) speaks of the 
Thebans as having destroyed Thespix. But against this, I gather, from 
the Plataic Oration of Isokratés, that the Thespians were not in the same 
plight with the Plateans when that oration was delivered ; that is, they 
were not expelled collectively out of Boeotia. Moreover Pausanias also 
expressly says that the Thespians were present in Boeotia at the time of the 
battle of Leuktra, and that they were expelled shortly afterwards, Pau- 
sanias at the same time gives a distinct story, about the conduct of the 
Thespians, which it would not be reasonable to reject (ix. 13, 3; ix. 14, 1). 
I believe therefore that Xenophon has spoken inaccurately in saying that 
the Thespians were dwéaies before the battle of Leuktra. It is quite 
possible that they might have sent supplications to Athens (Ixeredovras— 
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before, after the victory of Delium,! on suspicion of leanings 
favourable to Athens. 

Such proceedings on the part of the Thebans in Becotia ex- 
cited strong emotion at Athens; where the Plateans not only 
appeared as suppliants, with the tokens of misery conspicuously 
displayed, but also laid their case pathetically before the 
assembly, and invoked aid to regain their town of which they 
had been just bereft. Ona question at once so touching and 
so full of political consequences, many speeches were doubtless 
composed and delivered, one of which has fortunately reached 
us ; composed by Isokratés, and perhaps actually delivered by a 
Platean speaker before the public assembly. The hard fate of 
this interesting little community is here impressively set forth ; 
including the bitterest reproaches, stated with not a little of 
rhetorical exaggeration, against the multiplied wrongs done by 
Thebes, as well towards Athens as towards Plateza. Much of 
his invective is more vehement than conclusive. Thus when 
the ‘orator repeatedly claims for Plateea her title to autonomous 
existence, under the guarantee of universal autonomy sworn at 
the peace of Antalkidas @—the Thebans would doubtless reply, 
that at the time of that peace, Platea was no longer in existence ; 
but had been extinct for forty years, and was only renovated 
afterwards by the Lacedszmonians for their own political pur- 
poses. And the orator intimates plainly, that the Thebans were 
noway ashamed of their proceeding, but came to Athens to 
justify it, openly and avowedly ; moreover several of the most 
distinguished Athenian speakers espoused the same side.® 
That the Plateans had co-operated with Sparta in her recent 
operations in Bceotia against both Athens and Thebes, was an 
undeniable fact; which the orator himself can only extenuate 
by saying that they acted under constraint from a present 
Spartan force—but which was cited on the opposite side as a 
proof of their philo-Spartan dispositions, and of their readiness 
again to join the common enemy as soon as he presented him- 


Xen. Hell. vi. 3, 1) in consequence of the severe mandate to demolish 
their walls. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 133. 

2 Tsokratés, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) Ss. 11, 13, 18, 42, 46, 47, 68. 

3 Isokratés, Or. xiv. (Plat,) S. 3. El pay oby wh @nBalous dupaper de 
marrds rpénov rapeckevacnéveus elev pas ds obdéy eis huas enpaprhxacs, 
Bid Bpaxser by dromadueba rods Abyous" txeidh 8 ele rir’ druylar FOauer, 
Bare ph pdvov huiv eva tov dyava xpbs robrous aAAd eal ray prripwr 
robs Swaturdrous, obs axd ray husrépar abrois obro: wapeakevdcarro auvn- 
aybpous, Sc. 

‘Compare sect. 36. 
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self! The Thebans would accuse Platea of subsequent treason 
to the confederacy; and they even seem to have contended, 
that they had rendered a positive service to the general Athenian 
confederacy of which they were members,? by expelling the in- 
habitants of Plateea and dismantling Thespie ; both towns being 
not merely devoted to Sparta, but also adjoining Kithzron, the 
frontier line whereby a Spartan army would invade Beeotia. Both 
in the public assembly of Athens, and in the general congress of 
the confederates at that city, animated discussions were raised 
upon the whole subject ;® discussions, wherein, as it appears, 
Epaminondas, as the orator and representative of Thebes, was 
found a competent advocate against Kallistratus, the most dis- 
tinguished speaker in Athens ; sustaining the Theban cause with 
an ability which greatly enhanced his growing reputation.‘ 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian supporters, 
having all the prudential arguments on their side, carried the 
point so that no step was taken to restore the Platzans, nor any 
hostile declaration made against those to whom they owed their 
expulsion—yet the general result of the debates, animated by 
keen sympathy with the Platzan sufferers, tended decidedly to 
poison the good feeling, and loosen the ties, between Athens and 
Thebes. This change showed itself by an increased gravitation 
towards peace with Sparta; strongly advocated by the orator 
Kallistratus, and now promoted not merely by the announced 
Persian intervention, but by the heavy cost of war, and the 
absence of all prospective gain from its continuance. The 
resolution was at length taken—first by Athens, and next pro- 
bably, by the majority of the confederates assembled at Athens 


1 Isokr. Or, xiv. (Plat.) s. 12, 13, 14, 16, 28, 33, 48. 

# Jsokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) S. 23-27. Aéyouow &s imtp rod xowod ray 
svpudxor radr Expatar—gaol 7d OnBalous txew thy hucrépar, Toiro 
suppépor ela rois cuuudxos, &c. 

3 Isokrat. Or. siv. (Plat.) 8. 23, 24. 

4 Diodorus (xv. 38) mentions the parliamentary conflict between Epami- 
nondas and Kallistratus, assigning it to the period immediately antecedent 
to the abortive peace concluded between Athens and Sparta three years 
before. I agree with Wesseling (see his note ad /oc.) in thinking that these 
debates more properly belong to the time immediately preceding the peace 
of 371 B.c. Diodorus has made great confusion between the two; some- 
times repeating twice over the same antecedent pkoenomena—as if they 
belonged to both—sometimes assigning to one what properly belongs to 
the other. 

The altercation between Epaminondas and Katiistratus (ev 7§ xowg 
svredply) seems to me more properly appertaining to debates in the 
assembly of the confederacy at Athens—rather than to debates at Sparta, 
in the preliminary discussions for peace, where the allercations between 
Epaminondas and Agest/aus occurred. 
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—to make propositions of peace to Sparta, where it was 
well known that similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. 
Notice of this intention was given to’ the Thebans, who were 
invited to send envoys thither also, if they chose to become 
parties. In the spring of 371 B.c, at the time when the 
members of the Lacedzmonian confederacy were assembled 
at Sparta, both the Athenian and Theban envoys, and those 
from the various members of the Athenian confederacy, arrived 
there. Among the Athenian envoys, two at least—Kallias (the 
hereditary Daduch or Torchbearer of the Eleusinian cere- 
monies) and Autoklés—were men of great family at Athens; 
and they were accompanied by Kallistratus the orator.1 From 
the Thebans, the only man of note was Epaminondas, then one 
of the Boeotarchs. 

Of the debates which took place at this important congress, 
we have very imperfect knowledge ; and of the more private 
diplomatic conversations, not less important than the debates, 
we have no knowledge at all. Xenophon gives us a speech 
from each of the three Athenians, and from no one else. That 
of Kallias, who announces himself as hereditary proxenus of 
Sparta at Athens, is boastful and empty, but eminently philo- 
Laconian in spirit ;? that of Autoklés is in the opposite tone, 
full of severe censure on the past conduct of Sparta; that of 
Kallistratus, delivered after the other two—while the ‘enemies 
of Sparta were elate, her friends humiliated, and both parties 
silent, from the fresh effect of the reproaches of Autoklés*— 
is framed in a spirit of conciliation ; admitting faults on both 
sides, but deprecating the continuance of war, as injurious to 
both, and showing how much the joint interests of both pointed 
towards peace.* 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of the time, 

ises distinctly the peace of Antalkidas as the basis upon 
which Athens was prepared to treat—autonomy to each city, 
small as well as great ; and in this.way, coinciding with the 
views of the Persian king, he dismisses with indifference the 
menace that Antalkidas was on his way back from Persia with 
money to aid the Lacedemonians in the war. It was not from 

2 Xen, Hellen. vi. 3, 3. 

It seems doubtful from the language of Xenophon, whether Kallistratus 
was one of the envoys appointed, ‘or only a companion. 

2 Xen, Hellen, vi. 3, 4 

® Xen, Hellen, vi. 3, cn Tair’ elxdv, cuworhy piv waph wdvrey 
dreine (Autoklés), #foudvous 3: Tods AxGoudvour rois AaxeBaiporlors 

rolnge. 
Xen. Hellen, vi. 3, 10-17. 
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fear of the Persian treasures (he urged)—as the enemies of 
peace asserted—that Athens sought peace.! Her affairs were 
now so prosperous both by sea and land, as to prove that she 
only did so on consideration of the general evils of prolonged 
war, and on a prudent abnegation of that rash confidence which 
was always ready to contend for extreme stakes?—like a 
gamester playing double or quits. The time had come for both 
Sparta and Athens now to desist from hostilities. The former 
had the strength on land, the latter was predominant at sea; 
so that each could guard the other; while the reconciliation of 
the two would produce peace throughout the Hellenic world, 
since in each separate city, one of the two opposing local parties 
rested on Athens, the other onSparta.* But it was indispensably 
necessary that Sparta should renounce that system of aggression 
{already pointedly denounced by the Athenian Autoklés) on 
which she had acted since the peace of Antalkidas ; a system, 
from which she had at last reaped bitter fruits, since her unjust 
seizure of the Kadmeia had ended by throwing into the arms 
of the Thebans all those Beeotian cities, whose separate 
autonomy she had bent her whole policy to ensure. 
‘Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which takes 
a judicious measure of the actual position of affairs: first, 
autonomy to every city ; and autonomy in the genuine sense, 
not construed and enforced by the separate interests of Sparta, 
as it had been at the peace of Antalkidas; next, the distribution 
of such pre-eminence or headship, as was consistent with this 
universal autonomy, between Sparta and Athens ; the former 
‘on land, the latter at sea ; as the means of ensuring tranquillity 
in Greece. That ‘‘autonomy perverted to Lacedamonian 
purposes ”—which Periklés had denounced before the Pelopon- 
nesian war as the condition of Peloponnesus, and which had 
been made the political canon of Greece by the peace of 
Antalkidas—was nowatanend. On the other hand, Athens and 
Sparta were to become mutual partners and guarantees ; dividing 
the headship of Greece by an ascertained line of demarcation, 
yet neither of them interfering with the principle of universal 


1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 3, 12, 13. 

2 Xen, Hellen. vi. 3, 16. 

3 Xen. Hellen, vi. 3, 14. Kal yp 3h xard oy ply ols by, dudy plrav 
trrav, tnavds -yévoera huas Avefioas ; ward SdArarrdy ye why vis By duis 
Badya ri, judv uiv dmerndelov Syrav ; 

4 Xen, Hellen. vi. 3, 11. Kel duly 88 Eyarye bp a a brveubras pe 
xObvra bari Bre wal TOAAR dorlruma yrydueva dy 4 i katadnodeion 
& e@fBas Koduela- viv yor, ds (?) doxovdicare bi des ke ras édels 
pemeaba, mica eddw, exe HduchOncav of @nBaio, ex” exelvois yeyénvra. 
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autonomy. Thebes, and her claim to the presidency of Beeotia, 
were thus to be set aside by mutual consent, 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. The 
armaments on both sides were to be disbanded ; the harmosts 
and garrisons everywhere withdrawn, in order that each city 
might enjoy full autonomy. If any city should fail in observance 
of these conditions, and continue in a career of force against 
any other, all were at liberty to take arms for the support of 
the injured party ; but no one who did not feel disposed, was 
bound so to take arms. This last stipulation exonerated the 
Lacedzemonian allies from one of their most vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned, all parties agreed ; and 
on the ensuing day, the oaths were exchanged. Sparta took 
the oath for herself and her allies ; Athens took the oath for 
herself only ; her allies afterwards took it severally, each city 
for itself. Why such difference was made, we are not told ; for 
it would seem that the principle of severance applied to both 
confederacies alike. 

Next came the turn of the Thebans to swear ; and here the 
fatal hitch was disclosed. Epaminondas, the Theban envoy, 
insisted on taking the oath, not for Thebes separately, but for 
Thebes as president of the Beeotian federation, including all the 
Beeotian cities. The Spartan authorities, on the other hand, 
and Agesilaus as the foremost of all, strenuously opposed him. 
They required that he should swear for Thebes alone, leaving 
the Beeotian cities to take the oath each for itself. 

Already in the course of the preliminary debates, Epami- 
nondas had spoken out boldly against the ascendency of 
Sparta. While most of the deputies stood overawed by her 
dignity, represented by the energetic Agesilaus as spokesman— 
he, like the Athenian Autoklés, and with strong sympathy from 
many of the deputies present, had proclaimed that nothing 
kept alive the war except her unjust pretensions, and that no 
peace could be durable unless such pretensions were put 
aside! Accepting the conditions of peace as finally determined, 
he presented himself to swear to them in the name of the 
Beeotian federation. But Agesilaus, requiring that each of the 
Beeotian cities should take the oath for itself, appealed to 
those same principles of liberty which Epaminondas himself 
had just invoked, and asked him whether each of the Beotian 
cities had not as good a title to autonomy as Thebes. Epami- 
nondas might have replied by asking, why Sparta had just 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 27. 
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been permitted to take the oath for her allies as well as for 
herself. But he took a higher ground. He contended that 
the presidency of Boeotia was held by Thebes on as good a 
title as the sovereignty of Laconia by Sparta! He would 
remind the assembly that when Beeotia was first conquered and 
settled by its present inhabitants, the other towns had all been 
planted out from Thebes as their chief and mother-city; that 
the federal union of all, administered by Bceotarchs chosen 
by and from all, with Thebes as president, was coeval with the 
first settlement of the country; that the separate autonomy of 
each was qualified by an established institution, devolving on 
the Beeotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes the management 
of the foreign relations of all jointly. Allthishad been already 
pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six years earlier, before the 
five Spartan commissioners assembled to determine the fate of 
the captives after the surrender of Platea; when he required 
the condemnation of the Platsans as guilty of treason to the 
ancestral institutions of Boeotia ;? and the Spartan commis- 
sioners had recognised the legitimacy of these institutions by a 
sweeping sentence of death against the transgressors. More- 
over, at a time when the ascendency of Thebes over the 
Boeotian cities had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic 
co-operation with the invading Persians, the Spartans them- 
selves had assisted her with all their power to re-establish it, as 
a countervailing force against Athens.* Epaminondas could 
show, that the presidency of Thebes over the Boeotian cities 
was the keystone of the federation; a right not only of 
immemorial antiquity, but pointedly recognised and strenuously 
vindicated by the Spartans themselves. He could show further 
that it was as old, and as good, as their own right to govern 
the Laconian townships ; which latter was acquired and held 
(as one of the best among their own warriors had boastfully 


2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 61. judy (the Thebans) eriodvray TAdraiay Sorepor This 
Bans Bowwrlas wal KAra xvpla per abriis, & Eyuulerovs dvBpéwous. dferd~ 
cartes trxouev, ode hilovy obra (the Platzans), Soeep érdxon 7d wpa- 
rev, tryenoveerbu b¢° quay, Siw 54 rae KAAwY Botwrar wapaBal- 
voyrer rh rdrpta, exeidh xpoonvaykdCorre, npocexdpnoay pdr *AGn- 

US, 

‘Again (c. 65) he says respecting the oligarchical Platzans who admitted 
the Theban detachment when it came by night to surprise Platzea—el 38 
Gvdpes pay of xperot cad xphuact nal ‘yéver, Bovrsuevos ris wey Keo Evnue- 
xlas Shas radow, és 88 TA Kowa TaY KdyTaY Buwray rdr pia 
waragrioat, dxexadtoarre éxdvres, &c. 

Again (c, 66), xara ra vay mdvrow Bowrday xdzpia, &c. Compare ii. 2. 

4 Diodor. xi. 81. 
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proclaimed ') by poching but Spartan valour and the sharpness 
of the Spartan sword. 

An emphatic speech of this tenor delivered amidst the 
deputies assembled at Sparta, and arraigning the Spartans not 
merely in their supremacy over Greece, but even in their 
dominion at home—was as it were the shadow cast before, by 
coming events. It opened a question such as no Greek had 
ever ventured to raise. It was a novelty startling to all— 
extravagant probably in the eyes of Kallistratus and the 
‘Athenians—but tothe Spartans themselves, intolerably poignant 
and insulting? They had already a long account of antipathy 
to clear off with Thebes ; their own wrong-doing in seizing 
the Kadmeia—their subsequent humiliation in losing it and 
being unable to recover it—their recent shortcomings and 
failures, in the last seven years of war against Athens and 
Thebes jointly. To aggravate this deep-seated train of hostile 
associations, their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen 
point, the tenderest of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of 
the national sentiment, which in the mind of a Spartan passed 
for the first of virtues, was stung to the quick. Had he been an 
Athenian orator like Kallistratus, his wrath would have found 
vent in an animated harangue. But a king of Sparta was 
anxious only to close these offensive discussions with scornful 
abruptness, thus leaving to the presumptuous Theban no 
middle ground between humble retractation and acknowledged 
hostility. Indignantly starting from his seat, he said to 
Epaminondas—“ Speak plainly—will you, or will you not, 
Jeave to each of the Beeotian cities its separate autonomy ?” 
To which the other replied— Will you leave each of the 

1 Thueyd. iv. 126. 

Brasidas, addressing his soldiers when serving in Macedonia, on the 
approach of the Illyrians :— 

“Ayadots yap elvar mpoohxer duly 7d worduia, od did typydxav xapouslay 
éxdorore, 44rd BY olxelay dperhy, Kad undiy wAFOos wepoBiaba Erépeor of 
ye unde Ged wodreLav Totobrav Frere, ev als ob woAAol SAlyaw Epxouow, 
GAAR wAcibveoy pGdAoy eAdcoous: obk BAe vil ernodpevos thy 
Buvacrelay } rp wax dpevot Kpareiy. 

2 One may judge of the revolting effect produced by such a proposition, 
before the battle of Leuktra—by reading the language which Isokratés puts 
into the mouth of the Spartan prince Archidamus, five or six years after 
that battle, protesting | that all Spartan patriots coght to perish rather than 
consent to the relinquishment of Messenia—wepl uly BAAwy Tway dupioBn- 
thoes, eytyvovro, rept 8& Mecohyns, obre Baridebs, 088 4 ray ACnvaloy 
rus, obBt xdrol jyiv everddecer bs Alnus xexrnudvois abrhy (Isok. Arch. 
s. 32). In the spring of 371 B.c., what had oce been Messenia was only 
a portion of Laconia, which no’ one thought of distinguishing from the 
other portions (see Thucyd. iv. 3, 11). 
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Laconian towns autonomous?” Without saying another word, 
Agesilaus immediately caused the name of the Thebans to be 
struck out of the roll, and proclaimed them excluded from 
the treaty.! 

Such was the close of this memorable congress at Sparta in 
June 371 Bc. Between the Spartans and Athenians, and their 
tespective allies, peace was sworn. But the Thebans were 
excluded, and their deputies returned home (if we may believe 
Xenophon?) discouraged and mournful. Yet such a man as 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28; Pausanias, ix. 13, 1: compare Diodor. xv. 
51. Pausanias erroneously assigns the debate to the congress preceding 
the peace of Antalkidas in 387 B.C. ; at which time Epaminondas was an 
unknown man, 

Plutarch gives this interchange of brief questions, between Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, which is in substance the same as that given by Pausanias, 
and has every appearance of being the truth. But he introduces it in a 
very bold and abrupt way, such as cannot be conformable to the reality. 
To raise a question about the right of Sparta to govern Laconia, was a 
most daring novelty. A courageous and patriotic Theban might venture 
upon it as a retort against those Spartans who questioned the right of 
Thebes to her presidency of Beeotia; but he would never do so without 

igning his reasons to justify an assertion so startling to a large portion of 
his » ‘The reasons which I here ascribe to Epaminondas are such 
as we know to have formed the Theban creed, in reference to the Boeotian 
cities ; such as were actually urged by the Theban orator in 427 B.c., when 
the fate of the Platzan captives was under discussion. After Epaminondas 
had once laid out the reasons in support of his assertion, he might then, if 
the same brief question were angrily put to him a second Lime, meet: it 
with another equally brief counter-question or retort. It is this final inter- 
change of thrusts which Plutarch has given, omitting the arguments pre- 
viously stated by Epsrainondas, and necessary to warrant the seeming 
paradox which he advances. We must recollect that Epaminondas does 
not contend that Thebes was entitled to as much power in Bocotia as 5; 
in Laconia. He only contends that Beeotia, under the presidency of 
Thebes, was as much an integral political aggregate, as Laconia under 
Sparta—in reference to the Grecian world. 

Xenophon differs from Plutarch in his account of the conduct of the 
‘Theban envoys. He does not mention Epaminondas at all, nor any envoy 
by name; but he says that ‘‘the Thebans, having entered their name 
among the cities which had taken the oaths, came on the next day and 
requested, that the entry might be altered, and that ‘the Baotians’ might 
be substituted in place of ¢ke Thebans, as having taken the oath. Agesilaus 
told them that he could make no change ; but he would strike their names 
out if they chose, and he accordingly did strike them out” (vi. 3, 19). It 
seems to zoe that this account is far less probable than that of Pletarch, 
and bears every mark of being incorrect. Why should such a man as 
Epaminondas (who doubtless was the envoy) consent at first to waive the 
presidential pretensions of Thebes, and to swear for her alone? If he did 
consent, why should he retract the next day? Xenophon is anxious to 
make out Agesilaus to be 2s much in the right as may be ; since the fatal 
consequences of his proceedings manifested themselves but too soon. 

9 Xenoph, Hellen. vi. 3, 20. 
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Epaminondas must have been well aware that neither his 
claims nor his arguments would be admitted by Sparta. If 
therefore he was disappointed with the result, this must be 
because he had counted upon, but did not obtain, support 
from the Athenians or others. 

The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been adverse 
rather than favourable to Thebes throughout the congress. 
They were disinclined, from their sympathies with the Platzans, 
to advocate the presidential claims of Thebes, though on the 
whole it was the political interest of Athens that the Boeotian 
federation should be maintained, as a bulwark to herself against 
Sparta, Yet the relations of Athens with Thebes, after the 
congress as before it, were still those of friendship, nominal 
rather than sincere. It was only with Sparta, and her allies, 
that Thebes was at war, without a single ally attached to her. 
On the whole, Kallistratus and his colleagues had managed the 
interests of Athens in this congress with great prudence and 
success. They had disengaged her from the alliance with 
Thebes, which had been dictated seven years before by common 
fear and dislike of Sparta, but which had no longer any 
adequate motive to countervail the cost of continuing the war ; 
at the same time, the disengagement had been accomplished 
without bad faith. The gains of Athens, during the last seven 
years of war, had been considerable. She had acquired a great 
naval power, and a body of maritime confederates ; while her 
enemies the Spartans had lost their naval power in the like 
proportion. Athens was now the ascendent leader of maritime 
and insular Greece—while Sparta still continued to be the 
leading power on land, but only on land; and a tacit partner- 
ship was now established between the two, each recognising 
the other in their respective halves of the Hellenic hegemony. 
Moreover, Athens had the prudence to draw her stake, and 
quit the game, when at the maximum of her acquisitions, 
without taking the risk of future contingencies. 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefeasible 
confederacies was renounced ; arenunciation, which had already 
been once sworn to, sixteen years before, at the peace of 
Antalkidas, but treacherously perverted by Sparta in the 
execution. Under this new engagement, the allies of Sparta 
or Athens ceased to constitute an organised permanent body 
voting by its majority, passing resolutions permanently binding 
upon dissentients, arming the chief state with more or less 
power of enforcement against all, and forbidding voluntary 

1 Diodor. xv. 38-82. 
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secessions of individual members. They became a mere 
uncemented aggregate of individuals, each acting for himself; 
taking counsel together, as long as they chose, and co-operating 
so far as all were in harmony ; but no one being bound by any 
decision of the others, nor recognising any right in the others 
to compel him even to performance of what he had specially 
promised, if it became irksome. By such change, therefore, 
both Athens and Sparta were losers in power ; yet the latter to 
a much greater extent than the former, inasmuch as her reach 
of power over her allies had been more comprehensive and 
stringent, 

We here see the exact point upon which the requisition 
addressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the controversy between 
Epaminondasand Agesilaus, really turned. Agesilaus contended 
that the relation between Thebes and the other Beeotian cities, 
was the same as what subsisted between Sparta and her allies ; 
that accordingly, when Sparta renounced the indefeasible and 
compulsory character of her confederacy, and agreed to deal 
with each of its members as a self-acting and independent unit, 
she was entitled to demand that Thebes should do the same 
in reference to the Bceotian towns. Epaminondas, on the 
contrary, denied the justice of this parallel. He maintained 
that the proper subject of comparison to be taken, was the 
relation of Sparta, not to her extra-Laconian allies, but to the 
Laconian townships; that the federal union of the Boeotian 
towns under Thebes was coeval with the Bceotian settlement, 
and among the most ancient phenomena of Greece ; that in 
reference to other states, Boeotia, like Laconia or Attica, was 
the compound and organised whole, of which each separate city 
was only a fraction; that other Greeks had no more right to 
meddle with the internal constitution of these fractions, and 
convert each of them into an integer—than to insist on separate 
independence for each of the townships of Laconia. Epami- 
nondas did not mean to contend that the power of Thebes over 
the Beeotian cities was as complete and absolute in degree, as 
that of Sparta over the Laconian townships ; but merely that 
her presidential power, and the federal system of which it 
formed a part, were established, indefeasible, and beyond the 
interference of any Hellenic convention—quite as much as the 
internal government of Sparta in Laconia, 

Once already this question had been disputed between Sparta 
and Thebes, at the peace of Antalkidas. Once already had it 
been decided by the superior power of the former, extorting 
submission from the latter. The last sixteen years had reversed 
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the previous decision, and enabled the Thebans to reconquer 
those presidential rights of which the former peace had deprived 
them. Again therefore the question stood for decision, with 
keener antipathy on both sides—with diminished power in 
Sparta—but with increased force, increased confidence, and a 
new leader whose inestimable worth was even yet but half-known 
—in Thebes. The Athenians—friendly with both, yet allies of 
neither—suffered the dispute to be fought out without interfering. 
How it was settled will appear in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 
BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


ImmeptaTey after the congress at Sparta in June 371 B.C, 
both the Athenians and Lacedemonians took steps to perform 
the covenants sworn respectively to each other as well as tothe 
allies generally. ‘The Athenians despatched orders to Iphikratés, 
who was still at Korkyra or in the Ionian Sea, engaged in 
incursions against the Lacedemonian or Peloponnesian coasts 
—that he should forthwith conduct his fleet home, and that if 
he had made any captures subsequent to the exchange of oaths 
at Sparta they should all be restored;! so as to prevent the 
misunderstanding which had occurred fifty-two years before 
with Brasidas,’ in the peninsula of Palléné. The Lacedzemonians 
on their side sent to withdraw their harmosts and their garrisons 
from every city still under occupation. Since they had already 
made such promise once before at the peace of Antalkidas, but 
had never performed it—commissioners,’ not Spartans, were 
now named from the general congress, to enforce the execution 
of the agreement. 

No great haste, however, was probably shown in executing 
this part of the conditions ; for the whole soul and sentiment of 
the Spartans were absorbed by their quarrel with Thebes. The 
miso-Theban impulse now drove them on with a fury which 
overcame all other thoughts; and which, though doubtless 
Agesilaus and others considered it at the time as legitimate 


1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 1. ® Thucyd. iv. 

® Diodor. xv. 38. dgayoryeis, Xen. Hellen. Zc. 

Diodorus refers the statements in this chapter to the peace between 
Athens and Sparta in 374 B.C. I have already remarked that they belong 
properly to the peace of 371 B.C. ; as Wesseling suspects in his note. 
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patriotic resentment for the recent insult, appeared to the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon, when he looked back upon it from the 
subsequent season of Spartan humiliation, to be a misguiding 
inspiration sent by the gods'—like that of the Homeric Até. 
Now that Thebes stood isolated from Athens and all other 
allies out of Boeotia, Agesilaus had full confidence of being able 
to subdue her thoroughly. Thesameimpressionof thesuperiority 
of Spartan force was also entertained both by the Athenians 
and by other Greeks; toa great degree even by the Thebans 
themselves. It was anticipated that the Spartans would break 
up the city of Thebes into villages (as they had done at 
Mantineia)—or perhaps retaliate upon her the fate which she 
had inflicted upon Platza—or even decimate her citizens and 
her property to the profit of the Delphian god, pursuant to the 
vow that had been taken more than a century before, in 
consequence of the assistance lent by the Thebans to Xerxes.? 
Few persons out of Boeotia doubted of the success of Sparta. 

To attack Thebes, however, an army was wanted ; arid as 
Sparta, by the peace just sworn, had renounced everything like 
imperial ascendency over her allies, leaving each of them free 
to send or withhold assistance as they chose—to raise an army 
was no easy task ; for the allies, generally speaking, being not 
at all inflamed with the Spartan antipathy against Thebes, 
desired only to be left to enjoy their newly-acquired liberty. 
But it so happened, that at the moment when peace was sworn, 
the Spartan king Kleombrotus was actually at the head of an 
army, of Lacedzemonians and allies, in Phokis, on the north- 
western frontier of Boeotia. Immediately on hearing of the 
peace, Kleombrotus sent home to ask for instructions as to his 
future proceedings. By the unanimous voice of the Spartan 
authorities and assembly, with Agesilaus as the most vehement 
of all,® he was directed to march against the Thebans, unless 
they should flinch at the last moment (as they had done at the 
peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish their presidency over the 
other Boeotian cities. One citizen alone, named Prothéus, 
interrupted this unanimity. He protested against the order, 
first, as a violation of their oaths, which required them to 
disband the army and reconstitute it on the voluntary principle— 
next, as imprudent in regard to the allies, who now looked upon 
such liberty as their right, and would never serve with cordiality 
unless it were granted to them. But Prothdus was treated 

4 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 3. 8n ydp, bs toine, 7d Bapdriov Iyer, &c. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 203; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 20; Diodor. xv. 51, 

* Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 28. 
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with disdain as a silly alarmist,! and the peremptory order was 
despatched to Kleombrotus; accompanied, probably, by a 
reinforcement of Spartans and Lacedemonians, the number of 
whom, in the ensuing battle, seems to have been greater than 
on reasonably be imagined to have been before serving in 
Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms of concession were manifested at 
Thebes. Epaminondas, on his return, had found cordial 
sympathy with the resolute tone which he had adopted both in 
defence of the Boeotian federation and against Sparta. Though 
every one felt the magnitude of the danger, it was still hoped 
that the enemy might be prevented from penetrating out of 
Phokis into Boeotia. Epaminondas accordingly occupied with 
a strong force the narrow pass near Koroneia, lying between a 
spur of Mount Helikon on one side and the Lake Kopais on 
the other ; the same position as had been taken by the Beeotians, 
and forced by the army returning from Asia under Agesilaus, 
twenty-three years before. Orchomenus lay northward (that is, 
on the Phokian side) of this position ; and its citizens, as well 
as its Lacedeemonian garrison, now doubtless formed part of 
the invading army of Kleombrotus. That prince, with a degree 
of military skill rare in the Spartan commanders, baffled all the 
Theban calculations. Instead of marching by the regular road 
from Phokis into Boeotia, he turned southward by a mountain 
road scarcely deemed practicable, defeated the Theban division 
under Chereas which guarded it, and crossed the ridge of 
Helikon to the Beeotian port of Kreusis on the Krissean Gulf. 
Coming upon this place by surprise, hestormed it, capturing twelve 
Theban triremes which lay in the harbour. He then left a 
garrison to occupy the port, and marched without delay over 
the mountainous ground into the territory of Thespize on the 
eastern declivity of Helikon ; where he encamped on the high 
ground, at a place of ever-memorable name, called Leuktra.® 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained ; not only 
placing Kleombrotus within an easy march of ‘Thebes, but also 
opening a sure communication by sea with Sparta, through the 
port of Kreusis, and thus eluding the difficulties of Mount 
Kithzron, Both the king and the Lacedzmonians around him 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 2, 3. eneivoy udv prvapeiv ryhoero, &e. 

4 Jt is stated that either the Lacedsmonians from Sparta or Kleom- 
brotus from Phokis, sent a new formal requisition to Thebes, that the 
Beeotian cities should be left autonomous; and the requisition was re- 

udiated (Diodor. xv. 51; Aristeidés, Orat. (Leuktr.) ii. rxxiv. p. 644, ed. 
Binder). Bat uch cision seems very donb, 
* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3, 4; Diodor. xv. 53; Pausan. ix. 13, 2. 
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were full of joy and confidence; while the Thebans on their 
side were struck with dismay as well as surprise. It required 
all the ability of Epaminondas, and all the daring of Pelopidas, 
to uphold the resolution of their countrymen, and to explain 
away or neutralise the terrific signs and portents, which a 
dispirited Greek was sure to see in every accident of the road. 
At length, however, they succeeded in this, and the Thebans 
with their allied Boeotians were marched out from Thebes to 
Leuktra, where they were posted on a declivity opposite to the 
Spartancamp. They were commanded by the seven Bceotarchs, 
of whom Epaminondas was one. But such was the prevalent 
apprehension of joining battle with the Spartans on equal terms, 
that even when actually on the ground, three of these Boeotarchs 
refused to concur in the order for fighting, and proposed to 
shut themselves up in Thebes for a siege, sending their wives 
and families away to Athens. Epaminondas was vainly com- 
bating their determination, when the seventh Bceotarch, 
Branchylidés, arrived from the passes of Kithzeron, where he 
had been on guard, and was prevailed upon to vote in favour 
of the bolder course. 

Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet the 
feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of brave 
despair than of cheering hope; a conviction that it was better 
to perish in the field, than to live in exile with the Lacedz- 
monians masters of the Kadmeia. Some encouraging omens, 
however, were transmitted to the camp, from the temples in 
Thebes as well as from that of Trophonius at Lebadeia:! and 
a Spartan exile named Leandrias, serving in the Theban ranks, 
ventured to assure them that they were now on the very spot 
foredoomed for the overthrow of the Lacedemonian empire. 
Here stood the tomb of two females (daughters of a Leuktrian 
named Skedasus) who had been violated by two Lacedeemonians 
and had afterwards slain themselves. Skedasus, after having 
in vain attempted to obtain justice from the Spartans for this 
outrage, came back, imprecating curses on them, and slew 
himself also. The vengeance of these departed sufferers would 
now be sure to pour itself out on Sparta, when her army was 
in their own district and near their own tomb. And the 
Theban leaders, to whom the tale was full of opportune 
encouragement, crowned the tomb with wreaths, invoking the 
aid of its inmates against the common enemy now present.? 

1 Kallisthenés, apud Cic. de Divinatione, i. 34, Fragm. 9, ed. Didot. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 73 Diodor. oe 543 Pausan ix. 13,33 Plutarch, 
Pelopid. c. 20, 21; Polyzenus, ii. 3, 8 
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While others were thus comforted by the hope of super- 
human aid, Epaminondas, to whom the order of the coming 
battle had been confided, took care that no human precautions 
should be wanting. His task was arduous ; for not only were 
his troops dispirited, while those of the enemy were confident 
—but their numbers were inferior, and some of the Boeotians 
present were hardly even trustworthy. What the exact numbers 
were on either side we are not permitted to know. Diodorus 
assigns about 6000 men to the Thebans ; Plutarch states the 
numbers of Kleombrotus at 11,000.1_ Without placing faith in 
these figures, we see good reason for believing that the Theban 
total was decidedly inferior. For such inferiority Epaminondas 
strove to make up by skilful tactics, and by a combination at 
that time novel as well as ingenious. In all former Grecian 
battles, the opposite armies had been drawn up in line, and 
had fought along the whole line; or at least such had been 
the intention of the generals—and if it was not realised, the 
cause was to be sought in accidents of the ground, or back- 
wardness or disorder on the part of some division of the 
soldiers. Departing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayed 
his troops so as to bring his own left to bear with irresistible 
force upon the Spartan right, and to keep back the rest of his 
army comparatively out of action, Knowing that Kleombretus, 
with the Spartans and all the official persons, would be on the 
tight of their own line, he calculated that, if successful on this 
point against the best troops, he should find little resistance 
from the remainder. Accordingly he placed on his own left 
wing chosen Theban_ hoplites, to the prodigious depth of fifty 
shields, with Pelopidas and the Sacred Band in front. His 


‘The latter relates that Pelopidas in a dream saw Skedasus, who directed 
him to offer on this tomb ‘‘an auburn virgin” to the deceased females. 
Pelopidas and his friends were greatly perplexed about the fulfilmeat of 
this command ; many urged that it was necessary for some maiden to 
devote herself or to be devoted by her parents, as a victim for the of 
the country, like Mencekeus and Makaria in the ancient legends; others 
denounced the idea as cruel and inadmissible. In the midst of the debate, 
a mare, with a chestnut filly, galloped up, and stopped not far off; upon 
which the prophet Theokritus exclaimed—‘“‘ Here comes the victim required, 
sent by the special providence of the gods.” The chestnut filly was caught 
and offered as a sacrifice on the tomb; every one being in high spirits from 
a conviction that the mandate of the gods had been executed. 

The prophet Theokritus figures in the treatise of Plutarch De Genio 

tis (c. 3, p. 576 D) as one of the companions of Pelopidas in the 
conspiracy whereby the Theban oligarchy was put dowa and the 
Lacedemonians expelled from the Keim, 
V Diodor. xv. 52-56; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 20, 
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order of advance was disposed obliquely or in echelon, so that 
the deep column on the left should join battle first, while the 
centre and right kept comparatively back and held themselves 
more in a defensive attitude. 

In 371 B.c, such a combination was absolutely new, and 
betokened high military genius. It is therefore no disgrace to 
Kleombrotus that he was not prepared for it, and that he 
adhered to the ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at 
once along the whole line. But so unbounded was the con- 
fidence reigning among the Spartans, that there never was any 
occasion on which peculiar precautions were less thought of. 
When, from their entrenched camp on the Leuktrian eminence, 
they saw the Thebans encamped on an opposite eminence, 
separated from them by a small breadth of low ground and 
moderate declivities—their only impatience was to hurry on 
the decisive moment, soas to prevent the enemy from escaping. 
Both the partisans and the opponents of Kleombrotus united 
in provoking the order for battle, each in their own language. 
The partisans urged him, since he had never yet done any- 
thing against the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear 
himself from the disparaging comparisons which rumour 
instituted between him and Agesilaus ; the opponents gave it 
to be understood, that if Kleombrotus were now backward, 
their suspicions would be confirmed that he leaned in his 
heart towards the Thebans.!_ Probably the king was himself 
sufficiently eager to fight, and so would any other Spartan 
general have been, under the same circumstances, before the 
battle of Leuktra. But even had he been otherwise, the 
impatience, prevalent among the Lacedzmonian portion of 
his army, left him no option. Accordingly, the decided 
resolution to fight was taken. The last council was held, and 
the final orders issued by Kleombrotus after his morning meal, 
where copious libations of wine both attested and increased 
the confident temper of everyman. The army was marched 
out of the camp, and arrayed on the lower portion of the 
declivity; Kleombrotus with the Spartans and most of the 
Lacedzemonians being on the right, in an order of twelve deep. 
Some Lacedzmonians were also on the left, but respecting 
the order of the other parts of the line, we have no information. 
The cavalry was chiefly posted along the front, 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his declivity, 
in his own chosen order of battle; his left wing being both 
forward, and strengthened into very deep order, for desperate 

1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 5 
VOL. Xx. G 
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attack. His cavalry too were posted in front of his line. But 
before he commenced his march, he sent away his baggage 
and attendants home to Thebes ; while at the same time he 
made proclamation that any of his Boeotian hoplites, whe 
were not hearty in the cause, might also retire if they chose, 
Of such permission the Thespians immediately availed them- 
selves ;} so many were there, in the Theban camp, who estimated 
the chances to be all in favour of Lacedzmonian victory. 
But when these men, a large portion of them unarmed, were 
seen retiring, a considerable detachment from the army of 
Kleombrotus, either with or without orders, ran after to-prevent 
their escape, and forced them to return for safety to the main 
Theban army. The most zealous among the allies of Sparta 
present—the Phokians, the Phliasians, and the Herakleots, 
together with a body of mercenaries—executed this movement ; 
which seems to have weakened the Lacedemonians in the 
main battle, without doing any mischief to the Thebans. 

The cavalry first engaged, in front of both lines; and here 
the superiority of the Thebans soon became manifest. The 
Lacedzmonian cavalry—at no time very good, but at this 
moment unusually bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, 
mounted on horses provided by the rich—was soon broken 
and driven back upon the infantry, whose ranks were disturbed 
by the fugitives. ‘To re-establish the battle, Kleombrotus gave 
the word for the infantry to advance, himself personally leading 
the right. The victorious Theban cavalry probably hung upon 
the Lacedemonian infantry of the centre and left, and pre- 
verited them from making much forward movement; while 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas with their left, advanced according 
to their intention to bear down Kleombrotus and his right 
wing. The shock here was terrible; on both sides victory 
was resolutely and desperately disputed, in a close hand- 
combat, with pushing of opposite shields and opposite masses. 
But such was the overwhelming force of the Theban charge— 
with the Sacred Band or chosen warriors in front, composed 
of men highly trained in the palzstra,? and the deep column 
of fifty shields propelling behind—that even the Spartans, with 
all their courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable to 
stand up against it. Kleombrotus, himself either in or near 
the front, was mortally wounded, apparently early in the 
battle ; and it was only by heroic and unexampled efforts, on 
the part of his comrades around, that he was carried off yet 

1 Polyzen. ii, 2, 25 Eaves, te 13. 3 ix. 14, 1. 
2 Plutarch, Symposiac. ii. 5, p. 639 F 
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alive, so as to preserve him from falling into the hands of’ the 
enemy. Around him also fell the most eminent members of 
the Spartan official staff; Deinon the polemarch, Sphodrias 
with his son Kleonymus, and several others. After an obstinate 
resistance, and a fearful slaughter, the right wing of the Spartans 
was completely beaten, and driven back to their camp on the 
higher ground. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing, where the Theban left 
was irresistibly strong, that all the stress of the battle fell—as 
Epaminondas had intended that it should. In no other part 
of the line does there appear to have been any serious fighting; 
partly through his deliberate scheme of not pushing forward 
either his centre or his right—partly through the preliminary 
victory of the Theban cavalry, which probably checked in 
part the forward march of the enemy’s line—and partly also, 
through the lukewarm adherence, or even suppressed hostility, 
of the allies marshalled under the command of Kleombrotus.* 
The Phokians and Herakleots—zealous in the cause from 
hatred of Thebes—had quitted the line to strike a blow at 
the retiring baggage and attendants; while the remaining allies, 
after mere nominal fighting and little or no loss, retired to the 
camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated and 
driven back to it. Moreover, even some Lacedzmonians on 
the left wing, probably astounded by the lukewarmness of 
those around them, and by the unexpected calamity on their 
own right, fell back in the same manner. The whole Lace- 
dzemonian force, with the dying king, was thus again assembled 
and formed behind the entrenchment on the higher ground, 
where the victorious Thebans did not attempt to molest them.? 

But very different were their feelings as they now stood 
arrayed in the camp, from that exulting boastfulness with 
which they had quitted it an hour or two before ; and fearful 
was the loss when it came to be verified. Of seven hundred 
Spartans who had marched forth from the camp, only three 
hundred returned to it. One thousand Lacedzemonians, 


2 Pausanias (ix. 13, 41 compare viii, 6, 1) lays great stress upon this in- 
difference or even treachery of the allies. Xenophon says quite enough to 
authenticate the reality of the fact (Hellen. vi. 4, 15-24): see also Cicero 
de Offic. ii. 7, 26. 

‘Polysenus has more than one anecdote respecting the dexterity of Age- 
silaus in dealing with fainthearted conduct or desertion on the part of the 
allies of Sparta (Polyzen. ii. 1, 18-20), 

2 Xen, Hellen, vi. 4, 13, 14. 

3 Xen. Hellen, Zc. Plutarch (Agesil. c. 28) states 1000 Lacedzmonians 
to have been slain ; Pausanias (ix. 13, 4) gives the number as more than 
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besides, had been left on the field, even by the admission of 
Xenophon ; probably the real number was even larger. Apart 
from this, the death of Kleombrotus was of itself an event 
impressive to every one, the like of which had never occurred 
since the fatal day of Thermopyle. But this was not all. 
The allies who stood alongside of them in arms were now 
altered men, All were sick of their cause, and averse to 
further exertion; some scarcely concealed a positive satisfaction 
at the defeat, And when the surviving polemarchs, now com- 
manders, took counsel with the principal officers as to the 
steps proper in the emergency, there were a few, but very 
few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of the battle, and for 
recovering by force their slain brethren in the field, or perishing 
in the attempt. All the rest felt like beaten men; so that the 
polemarchs, giving effect to the general sentiment, sent a herald 
to solicit the regular truce for burial of their dead. This the 
Thebans granted, after erecting their own trophy.! But 
Epaminondas, aware that the Spartans would practise every 
stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losses, coupled 
the grant with a condition that the allies should bury their 
dead first. It was found that the allies had scarce any dead 
to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on the field 
was a Lacedemonian.? And thus the Theban general, while 
he placed the loss beyond possibility of concealment, pro- 
claimed. at the same time such public evidence of Spartan 
courage, as to rescue the misfortune of Leuktra from all 
aggravation on the score of dishonour. What the Theban 
loss was, Xenophon does not tell us. Pausanias states it at 
forty-seven men,’ Diodorus at three hundred. The former 
number is preposterously small, and even the latter is doubtless 
under the truth ; for a victory in close fight, over soldiers like 
the Spartans, must have been dearly purchased. Though the 
bodies of the Spartans were given up to burial, their arms 
were retained; and the shields of the principal officers were 
seen by the traveller Pausanias at Thebes 500 years afterwards.* 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when 


1000; Diodorus mentions 4000 (xv. 56), which is doubtless above the 
truth, though the number given by Xenophon may be fairly presumed as 
somewhat below it. Dionysius of Halikarnassus (Antiq. Roman. ii, 7) 
states that 1700 Spartans perished. 

1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 15. 

2 Pausan. ix. 13, 4} Plutarch, Apophtheg. Reg. p. 193 B; Cicero, de 

Officiis, ii. 7. 

3 Pausan. ix. 13, 4; Diodor, xv. 55. 

4 Pausan, ix. 16, 3. 
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Epaminondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had been excluded 
from the general peace, to the day when he stood victorious 
on the field of Leuktra? ‘The event came like a thunderclap 
upon every one in Greece, upon victors as well as vanquished 
—upon allies and neutrals, near and distant, alike. The 
general expectation had been that Thebes would be speedily 
overthrown and dismantled ; instead of which, not only she 
had escaped, but had inflicted a crushing blow on the military 
majesty of Sparta. 

It is in vain that Xenophon—whose account of the battle is 
obscure, partial, and imprinted with that chagrin which the 
event occasioned to him*—ascribes the defeat to untoward 
accidents,® or to the rashness and convivial carelessness of 
Kleombrotus; upon whose generalship Agesilaus and his 
party at Sparta did not scruple to cast ungenerous reproach,* 
while others faintly exculpated him by saying that he had fought 
contrary to his better judgement, under fear of unpopularity. 


1 This is an important date preserved by Plutarch (Agesil. c. 28). The 
congress was broken up at Sparta on the fourteenth of the Attic month 
Skirophorion (June), the last month of the year of the Athenian archon 
Alkisthenés ; the battle was fought on the fifth of the Attic month of Heka- 
tombzon, the first month of the next Attic year, of the archon Phrasikleidés ; 
about the beginning of July. 

8 Diodorus differs from Xenophon on one important matter connected. 
with the battle ; affirming that Archidamus son of Agesilaus was present 
and fought, together with various other circumstances, which I shall 
discuss presently, in a future note. I follow Xenophon. 

3 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 8. Els 8 oby viv pdxnv trois udy Aaxedatporlois 
wdvra ravavrla éylyvero, rois 8& (to the Thebans) wdyra xal bxd ris 
rhyns xatapboiro. 

“Tsokratés, in the Oration vi. called Archidamus (composed about five 

years after the battle, as if to be spoken by Archidamus son of Agesilaus), 
puts this statement distinctly into the mouth of Archidamus—péxp: wiv 
ravrnal Tis hudpas BeBvoruynnévas Boxodper ev tH udxn Thi xpds OnBalous, 
ral rots pe odpaor xparnSivar Bid T dv obx bpOas hynodpevor, &c. 
(s..9). 
T take his statement as good evidence of the real opinion entertained 
both by Agesilaus and by Archidamus; an opinion the more natural, since 
the two contemporary kings of Sparta were almost always at variance, and 
at the head of opposing parties ; especially true about Agesilaus and 
Kleombrotus, during the lik of the latter. 

Cicero (probably copying Kallisthenés or Ephorus) says, de Officiis, i. 
24, 84—*Tlla plaga (Lacedzemoniis) pestifera, qua, quum Cleombrotus 
invidiam timens temere cum Epaminonda conflixisset, Lacedemoniorum 
copes corruerunt.” Polybius remarks (ix. 23, we know not from whom he 
borrowed) that all the proceedings of Kleombrotus during the empire of 
Sparta, were marked with a gencrous regard for the interests and feelings 
of the allies; while the proceedings of Agesilaus were of the opposite 
character. 
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Such criticisms, coming from men wise. after the fact, and 
consoling: themselves for the public calamity by censuring the 
unfortunate commander, will not stand examination. Kleom- 
brotus represented on this occasion the feeling universal among 
his countrymen. He was ordered to march against Thebes 
with the full belief, entertained by Agesilaus and all the Spartan 
leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist him. To 
fight the Thebans on open ground was exactly what he and 
every other Spartan desired. While his manner of forcing the 
entrance of Beeotia, and his capture of Kreusis, was a creditable 
manceuvre, he seems to have arranged his order of battle in 
the manner usual with Grecian generals at the time. . There 
appears no reason to censure his generalship, except in so far 
as he was unable to divine—what no one else divined—the 
superior combinations of his adversary, then for the first time 
applied to practice. 

To the discredit of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never named 
in his narrative of the battle, though he recognises in substance 
that the battle was decided by the irresistible Theban force 
brought to bear upon one point of the enemy’s phalanx ; a fact 
which both Plutarch and Diodorus! expressly refer to the 
genius of the general. All the calculations of Epaminondas 
turned out successful. The bravery of the Thebans, cavalry 
as well as infantry, seconded by the training which they had 
received during the last few years, was found sufficient to carry 
his plans into fullexecution. ‘To this circumstance, principally, 
was owing the great revolution of opinion throughout.Greece 
which followed the battle. Every one felt that a new military 
power had arisen, and that the Theban training, under the 
generalship of Epaminondas, had proved itself more than a 
match on a fair field, with shield and spear, and with numbers 
on the whole inferior—for the ancient Lykurgean discipline ; 
which last had hitherto stood without a parallel as turning out 
artists and craftsmen in war, against miere citizens in the 
opposite ranks, armed, yet without the like training.? Essentially 
stationary and old-fashioned, the Lykurgean discipline was now 
overborne by the progressive military improvement of other 
- 1 Diodor. xv. 55. Epaminondas, l8{g rw) xa meperrfi rater xpnoduevos, 
Bid sis IBlas orparnylas xepierorhoato Thy repiBbarey vienv.... . Bid 
Kal dokhy worhoas tiv PdAayya, TH Tods ematerous Exovrs Képari kyver 
xplvew thy udxny, &c. Compare Plutarch, Pelop. c. 23, 

® See Aristotel. Politic. viii. 3, 3, 5. 

Compare Xenophon, De Repub. Laced. xiii. 5. robs pay tadovs: aéro- 


oxedacrds evar rar orparierixéy, AaxeBayoylovs 38 ydvous 9 byrs 
rexvlzas trav wodepingv—and Xenoph. Memorab. iii. 5, 13, 14. 
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states, handled by a pre-eminent tactician; a misfortune 
predicted by the Corinthians! at Sparta sixty years before, and 
now realised, to the conviction of all Greece, on the field of 
Leuktra. 

But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and overpassed in 
its privilege of training soldiers, there was another species of 
teaching wherein it neither was nor could be overpassed— 
the hard lesson of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. 
Memorable indeed was the manner in which the news of this 
fatal catastrophe was received at Sparta. . To prepare the reader 
by an appropriate contrast, we may turn to the manifestation 
at Athens twenty-seven years before, when the trireme called 
Paralus arrived from Aigospotami, bearing tidings of the capture 
of the entire Athenian fleet. “The moan of distress (says 
the historian *) reached all up the Long Walls from Peirzus to 
Athens, as each man communicated the news to his neighbour : 
on that night, not a man slept, from bewailing for his lost 
fellow-citizens and for his own impending ruin.” Not such 
was the scene at Sparta, when the messenger arrived from the 
field of Leuktra, although there was everything calculated to 
render the shock violent, For not only was the defeat 
calamitous, and humiliating beyond all former parallel, but it 
came ata moment when every man reckoned on victory. As 
soon as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Boeotia, saw 
the unassisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no S| 
entertained any doubt of the result. Under this state of feeling, 
a.messenger arrived with the astounding revelation, that the 
army was totally defeated, with the loss of the king, of 400 
Spartans, and more than 1000 Lacedzemonians ; and that defeat 
stood confessed, by having solicited the truce for interment of 
the slain. At the moment when he arrived, the festival called 
the Gymnopeedia was actually being celebrated on its last day ; 
and the chorus of grown men was going through its usual 
solemnity in the theatre. In spite of all the poignancy of the 
intelligence, the Ephors would not permit the solemnity to be 
either interrupted or abridged. “ Of necessity, I suppose they 
were grieved,—but they went through the whole as if nothing 
had happened, only communicating the names of the slain to 
their relatioris, and issuing a general order to the women, to 


1 Thucyd. i. 71. &pxaidrpoma duay (of you Spartans) ra érirndetpara 
apds abrots doru. 'Avdynn 8 Gowep réxyns ded rd dacyryvdueva 
kpareiy: xa) favxaCobop piv wbder 7d dulyara véuipa Epiora, mpds Toda 
3 dvaynaCoudvors Weve, woAAHs nal rHs dmirexyhoews Bei, &e. 

2 Xen, Hellen. ii, 2, 3. 
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make no noise or wailing, but to bear the misfortune in silence.” 
‘That such an order should be issued, is sufficiently remarkable ; 
that it should be issued and obeyed, is what could not be 
expected ; that it should not only be issued and obeyed, but 
overpassed, is what no man could believe if it were not 
expressly attested by the contemporary historian. “On the 
morrow (says he) you might see those whose relations had 
been slain, walking about in public with bright and cheerful 
countenances ; but of those whose relatives survived, scarce 
one showed himself; and the few who were abroad, looked 
mournful and humbled.” ! 

In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint and obedience 
to orders, at Sparta, under the most trying circumstances—with 
the sensitive and demonstrative temper, and spontaneous 
outburst of feeling, at Athens, so much more nearly approach- 
ing to the Homeric type of Greeks—we must at the same time 
remark, that in reference to active and heroic efforts for the 
purpose of repairing past calamities and making head against 
preponderant odds, the Athenians were decidedly the better of 
the two. Ihave already recounted the prodigious and unex- 
pected energy displayed by Athens, after the ruinous loss of 
her two armaments before Syracuse, when no one expected 
that she could have held out for six months: I am now about 
to recount the proceedings of Sparta, after the calamity at 
Leuktra—a calamity great and serious indeed, yet in positive 
amount inferior to what had befallen the Athenians at Syracuse. 
The reader will find that, looking to the intensity of active 
effort in both cases, the comparison is all to the advantage of 
Athens ; excusing at least, if not justifying, the boast of Periklés 2 
in his memorable funeral harangue—that his countrymen, 


1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 16. Tevoptvwv 88 robrav, 6 ply els thy Aaxedal- 
hora dyyeday 7d wdOos dpixverrar, Tupvowaidiay Te obsay Tis TeXevralas, 
kal rod dyBpixod xopod krBov ivros: Of BE kpopor, ewel Heousay 7d wddos, 
advmoivre wey, aren olyat, krdryy* roy pévror xopdy obk eEhyayor, ANAk 
BiayaricacBar wv. Kal re piv ovduara mpbs rods olnelous éxderov ray 
reByyrérov dxlBoaav xpoctray BE vais yuvatl, wh wiv xpavyyhy, aAd 
ovyj 7d wdOos pépew. TH dt dorepale Fv Spay, Sy piv eréQvacay of 
mpootnovres, Aapods xal paidpods ev 7H pavepG dvacrpepoutvous: dy Be 
Cavres Hyyeduévor Foay, dAlyous by el8es, tovrous B& oxvipwmols Kad 
raxewods nepiibyras—and Plutarch, Agesil. c. 29. 

See a similar statement of Xenophon, afier he has recounted the cutting 
in pieces of the Lacedzemonian mora near Lechzeum, about the satisfaction 
and even triumph of those in the Lacedzemonians who had lost relations in 
the battle ; while every one else was mournful (Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 10). 
Capers also Justin, xxviii. 4—the behaviour after the defeat of Sellasia, 

2 Thuoyd. ii, 39. 
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without the rigorous drill of Spartans, were yet found noway 
inferior to Spartans in daring exertion, when the hour of actual 
trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the Ephors to provide for the 
safety of their defeated army in Bootia ; for which purpose 
they put in march nearly the whole remaining force of Sparta. 
Of the Lacedezmonian More, or military divisions (seemingly 
six in the aggregate), two or three had been sent with 
Kleombrotus ; all the remainder ,were now despatched, even 
including elderly citizens up to near sixty years of age, and 
all who had been left behind in consequence of other public 
offices. Archidamus took the command (Agesilaus still con- 
tinuing to be disabled), and employed himself in getting 
together the aid promised from Tegea—from the villages 
representing the disintegrated Mantineia—from Corinth, Sikyon, 
Phlius, and Achaia; all these places being still under the 
same oligarchies which had held them under Lacedemonian 
patronage, and still adhering to Sparta. Triremes were 
equipped at Corinth, as a means of transporting the new army 
across to Kreusis, and thus joining the defeated troops at 
Leuktra ; the port of Kreusis, the recent acquisition of Kleom- 
brotus, being now found inestimable, as the only means of 
access into Beeotia.! 

Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in its entrenched 
camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans were at first in no hurry 
to disturb it. Besides that this was a very arduous enterprise, 
even after the recent victory—we must recollect the actual 
feeling of the Thebans themselves, upon whom their own victory 
had come by surprise, at a moment when they were animated 
more by despair than by hope. They were doubtless absorbed 
in the intoxicating triumph and exultation of the moment, with 
the embraces and felicitations of their families in Thebes, 
rescued from impending destruction by their valour. Like 
the Syracusans after their last great victory? over the Athenian 
fleet in the Great Harbour, they probably required an interval 
to give loose to their feelings of ecstasy, before they would 
resume action. Epaminondas and the other leaders, aware 
how much the value of Theban alliance was now enhanced, 
endeavoured to obtain reinforcement from without, before they 
proceeded to follow up the blow. To Athens they sent a 
herald, crowned with wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their 
recent victory. They invited the Athenians to employ the 
present opportunity for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining 

1 Xen, Hellen. vis 4, 17-19. 2 See Thucyd. vii. 73. 
G2 
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their hands with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the 
Athenians, were now rather hostile than friendly to Thebes, 
besides that they had sworn peace with Sparta, not a month 
before. The Senate, who were assembled in the acropolis 
when the herald arrived, heard his news with evident chagrin, 
and dismissed him without even a word of courtesy ; while the 
unfortunate Platzeans, who were doubtless waiting in the city in 
expectation of the victory of Kleombrotus, and of their own 
speedy re-establishment, found themselves again struck down 
and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Pherze in Thessaly, another Theban herald was 
sent for the same purpose, and very differently received. That 
despot sent back word that he would come forthwith by sea, 
and ordered triremes to be equipped for the purpose. But this 
was a mere deception ; for at the same time, he collected the 
mercenaries and cavalry immediately neat to him, and began 
his march by land. So rapid were his movements, that he 
forestalled all opposition—though he had to traverse the 
territory of the Herakleots and Phokians, who were his bitter 
enemies—and joincd the Thebans safely in Bocotia.! But 
when the Theban leaders proposed that he should attack the 
Lacedzmonian camp in flank, from the high ground, while 
they would march straight up the hill and attack it in front 
—Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise as too perilous; 
recommending that they should permit the enemy’s departure 
under capitulation. ‘“ Be content (said he) with the great 
victory which you have already gained. Do not compromise 
it by attempting something yet more hazardous, against Lace- 
dzmonians driven to despair in their camp. Recollect that a 
few days ago, you yourselves were in despair, and that your 
recent victory is the fruit of that very feeling. Remember that 
the gods take pleasure in bringing about these sudden changes 
of fortune.”"? Having by such representations convinced the 


2 Xen, Hellen, vi, 4, 20, 21. 

However, since the Phokians formed part of the beaten army at Leuktra, 
it must be confessed that Jason had less to fear from them at this moment, 
than at any other. 

? Pausanias states that immediately after the battle, Epaminondas gave 
permission to the allies of Sparta to depart and go home, by which per- 
mission they profited, so that the Spartans now stood alone in the camp 
(Paus. ix. 14, 1). This however is inconsistent with the account of 
Xenophon (vi. 4, 26), and I think improbable. 

Sievers (Geschichte, &c. p. 247) thinks that Jason preserved the Spartans 
by outwitting and deluding Epaminondas. But it appears to me that the 
storming of the Spartan cainp was an arduous enterprise wherein more 
Thebans than Spattans would have been slain:.moreover, the Spartans 
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Thebans, he addressed a friendly message to the Lace- 
dzmonians, reminding them of their dangerous position, as 
well as of the little trust to be reposed in their allies—and 
offering himself as mediator to negotiate for their safe retreat. 
Their acquiescence was readily given ; and at his instance, a 
truce was agreed to by both parties, assuring to the Lace- 
dzmonians the liberty of quitting Boeotia. In spite of the 

feement, however, the Lacedzmonian commander placed 
little faith either in the Thebans or in Jason, apprehending a 
fraud for the purpose of inducing him to quit the camp and 
of attacking him on the march. Accordingly, he issued public 
orders in the camp for every man to be ready for departure 
after the evening meal, and to march in the night to Kithzron, 
with a view of passing that mountain on the next morning. 
Having put the enemy on this false scent, he directed his real 
night-march by a different and not very easy way, first to 
Kreusis, next to Aigosthena in the Megarian territory! ‘The 
Thebans offered no opposition ; nor is it at all probable that 
they intended any fraud, considering that Jason was here the 
guarantee, and that he at least had no motive to break his 
word. 

It was at Avgosthena that the retreating Lacedzmonians 
met Archidamus, who had advanced to that point with the 
Laconian forces, and was awaiting the junction of his Pelopon- 
nesian allies. The purpose of his march being now completed, 
he advanced no farther. The armament was disbanded, and 
Lacedzmonians as well as allies returned home.* 


were masters of the port of Kreusis, so that there was little chance of starv- 
ing out the camp before reinforcements arrived. The capitulation granted 
by Epaminondas seems to have been really the wisest proceeding. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 22-25. 

The road from Kreusis to Leuktra, however, must have been that by 
which Kleombrotus arrived. 

3 This is the most convenient place for noticing ‘the discrepancy, as to the 
battle of Leuktra, between Diodorus and Xenophon. I have followed 
Xenophon, 

Diodorus (xv. 54) states both the arrival of Jason in Borotia, and the out- 
march of Archidamus from Sparta, to have taken place, sot a/ter the battle 
of Leuktra, but d¢/ore it. Jason (he says) came with a considerable force 
to the aid of the Thebans. He prevailed upon Kleombrotus, who doubted 
the sufficiency of his own numbers, to agree to a truce and to evacuate 
Beeotia, But as Kleombrotus was marching homeward, he met Archi- 
damus with a second Lacedamonian army, on his way to Beeotia, by order 
of the Ephors, for the purpose of reinforcing him. Accordingly Kleom- 
brotus, finding himself thus unexpectedly strengthened, openly broke the 
truce just concluded, and marched back with Archidamus to Leuktra, 
Here they fought the battle, Kleombrotus commanding the right wing. 
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In all communities, the return of so many defeated soldiers, 
liberated under a capitulation by the enemy, would have been 
a scene of mourning. But in Sparta it was pregnant with 
grave and dangerous consequences. So terrible was the scorn 
and ignominy heaped upon the Spartan citizen who survived a 
defeat, that life became utterly intolerable to him. The mere 
fact sufficed for his condemnation, without any enquiry into 
justifying or extenuating circumstances. No citizen at home 
would speak to him or be seen consorting with him in tent, 
game, or chorus; no other family would intermarry with his ; 
if he was seen walking about with an air of cheerfulness, he 
was struck and ill-used by the passers-by, until he assumed 


and Archidamus the left. They sustained a complete defeat, in which 
Kleombrotus was slain; the result being the same on both statements, 

We must here make our election between the narrative of Xenophon and 
that of Diodorus. That the authority of the former is greater, speaking 
generally, I need hardly remark ; nevertheless his philo-Laconian par- 
tialities become so glaring and preponderant, during these latter books of 
the Hellenica (where he is discharging the mournful duty of recounting the 
humiliation of Sparta), as to afford some colour for the suspicions of Pal- 
merius, Morus, and Schneider, who think that Xenophon has concealed the 
direct violation of truce on the part of the Spartans, and that the facts really 
penaurred as Diodorus has described them. See Schneider ad Xen. Hellen. 
vi. 4, 5, 

Tt’ be found, however, on examining the facts, that such suspicion 
ought not here to be admitted, and that there are grounds for preferring 
the narrative of Xenophon. 

1. He explains to us how it happened that the remains of the Spartan 
army, after the defeat of Leuktra, escaped out of Bootia, Jason arrives 
after the battle, and prevails upon the Thebans to allow them to retreat 
under a truce; Archidamus also arrives after the battle to take them 
up. _ If the defeat had taken place under the circumstancessmentioned by 
Diodorus—Archidamus and the survivors would have found it scarcely 
possible to escape out of Becotia. 

2. If Diodorus relates correctly, there must have beena violation of truce 
on the part of Kleombrotus and the Lacedzmonians, as glaring as any that 
occurs in Grecian history. But such violation is never afterwards alluded 
to by any one, among the misdeeds of the Lacedzemonians. 

3. A part, and an essential part, of the story of Diodorus, is, that Archi- 
damus was present and fought at Leuktra. But we have independent 
evidence rendering it almost certain that he was not there. Whoever reads 
the Discourse of Isokratés called Archidamus (Or. vi. sect. 9, 10, 129), will 
see that such observations could not have been put into the mouth of Archi- 
damus, if he had been present there, and (of course) in joint command with 
Kleombrotus. 

4. If Diodorus be correct, Sparta must have levied a new army from her 
allies, just after having sworn the peace, which peace exonerated her allies 
from everything like obligation to follow her headship; and a new army, 
not for the purpose of extricating defeated comrades in Bocotia, but for pare 
aggression against Thebes. This, to say the least, is eminently improbable. 

mn these grounds, I adhere to Xenophon and depart from Diodorus. 
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that visible humility which was supposed to become his 
degraded position. Such rigorous treatment (which we learn 
from the panegyrist Xenophon !) helps to explain the satisfac- 
tion of the Spartan father and mother, when they learnt that 
their son was among the slain and not among the survivors. 
Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. But in the 
case of the prisoners at Sphaktcria, when released from 
captivity and brought back to a degraded existence at Sparta, 
some uneasiness had been felt, and some precautions deemed 
necessary to prevent them from becoming dangerous malcon- 
tents.2 Here was another case yet more formidable. The 
vanquished returning from Leuktra were numerous, while the 
severe loss sustained in the battle amply attested their bravery. 
Aware of the danger of enforcing against them the established 
custom, the Ephors referred the case to Agesilaus; who 
proposed that for that time and case the customary penalties 
should be allowed to sleep ; but should be revived afterwards 
and come into force as before. Such was the step accordingly 
taken ;8 so that the survivors from this fatal battle-field were 
enabled to mingle with the remaining citizens without dis- 
honour or degradation. The step was indeed doubly necessary, 
considering the small aggregate number of fully-qualified 
citizens ; which number always tended to decline—from the 
nature of the Spartan political franchise combined with the 
exigencies of Spartan training4—and could not bear even so 
gteat a diminution as that of the four hundred slain at Leuktra. 
“Sparta (says Aristotle) could not stand up against a single 
defeat, but was ruined through the small number of her 
citizens.”5 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining the 
utter loss of ascendency abroad, and the capital diminution 
both of power and of inviolability at home, which will now be 


340. | Aktotatus, son of King Kleomenés, was the only person at Sparta 
wi 





6, 12, Mlay yap xAmyhy obx ixhveyney i xdAus, 
Ban’ dardrero Bid chy BAryavepwalay, 
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found to come thick upon Sparta, was undoubtedly real and 
important. But a fact still more important was, the alteration 
of opinion produced everywhere in Greece with regard to 
Sparta, by the sudden shock of the battle of Leuktra. All the 
prestige and old associations connected with her long-established 
power vanished ; while the hostility and fears, inspired both 
by herself and by her partisans, but hitherto reluctantly held 
back in silence—now burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta north 
of the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and elsewhere, passed away 
from her, and became divided between the victorious Thebans 
and Jason of Phere. The Thebans, and the Boeotian con- 
federates who were now in cordial sympathy with them, excited 
to enthusiasm by their recent success, were eager for fresh 
glories, and readily submitted to the full exigencies of military 
training ; while under a leader like Epaminondas, their ardour 
was turned to such good account, that they became better 
soldiers every month.1 The Phokians, unable to defend 
themselves single-handed, were glad to come under the pro- 
tection of the Thebans—as less bitterly hostile to them than 
the Thessalian Jason—and concluded with them obligations 
of mutual defence and alliance? The cities of Eubcea, together 
with the Lokrians (both Epiknemidian and Opuntian), the 
Malians and the town of Heraklea, followed the example. 
The latter town was now defenceless ; for Jason, in returning 
from Beeotia to Thessaly, had assaulted it and destroyed its 
fortifications; since by its important site near the pass of 
Thermopyle, it might easily be held as a position to bar his 
entrance into Southern Greece.§ The Boeotian town of 
Orchomenus, which had held with the Lacedemonians even 
until the late battle, was now quite defenceless; and the 
Thebans, highly exasperated against its inhabitants, were 
disposed to destroy the city, reducing the inhabitants to slavery. 
Severe as this proposition was, it would not have exceeded the 
customary rigours of war: nor even what might have befallen 
Thebes herself, had Kleombrotus been victorious at Leuktra. 
But the strenuous remonstrance of Epaminondas prevented it 
from being carried into execution. Alike distinguished for 


1 Xen, Hellen, vi. §, 23. Kal yp of uly Bowrod wdvres eyuurdtovro 
mepl Ta Beda, dyarrduevor TH ev Acherpos vixy, &c. 
hese are remarkable words from the unwilling pen of Xenophon: 
5, 12, 
en. vi. 5, 235 vii. 5-4; Diodor. xv. 57. 
* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 273 vie 5, 23 
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mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded his 
countrymen that in their present aspiring hopes towards 
ascendency in Greece, it was essential to establish a character. 
for moderation of dealing not inferior to their military courage, 
as attested by the recent victory. Accordingly, the Orcho- 
menians were pardoned upon submission, and re-admitted as 
members of the Boeotian confederacy. To the Thespians,. 
however, the same lenity was not extended. They were 
expelled from Beeotia, and their territory annexed to Thebes. 
It will be recollected that immediately before the battle of 
Leuktra, when Epaminondas caused proclamation to be made 
that such of the Boeotians as were disaffected to the Theban 
cause might march away, the Thespians had availed themselves 
of the permission and departed.? The fugitive Thespians 
found shelter, like the Platzans, at Athens.® 

While Thebes was commemorating her recent victory by the 
erection of a treasury-chamber,‘ and the dedication of pious 
offerings at Delphi—while the military organisation of Beotia 
was receiving such marked improvement, and the cluster of 
dependent states attached to Thebes was thus becoming larger, 
under the able management of Epaminondas—Jason in 
Thessaly was also growing more powerful every day. He was 
tagus of all Thessaly; with its tributary neighbours under 
complete obedience—with Macedonia partially dependent on 
him—and with a mercenary force, well paid and trained, 
greater than had ever been assembled in Greece. By dis- 
mantling Heraklea, in his return home from Beeotia, he had 
laid open the strait of Thermopyla, so as to be sure of access 
into Southern Greece whenever he chose. His personal ability 
and ambition, combined with his great power, inspired universal 
alarm ; for no man knew whither he would direct his arms; 
whether to Asia, against the Persian king, as he was fond of 
boasting 5—or northward against the cities in Chalkidike—or 
southward against Greece. 

The last-mentioned plan seemed the most probable, at the 
beginning of 370 B.c., half a year after the battle of Leuktra: 
for Jason proclaimed distinctly his intention of being present at 
the Pythian festival (the season for which was about August 1, 
370 B.c., near Delphi), not only with splendid presents and 


1 Diodor. xv. 57. ® Pausan. ix. 13, 33 ix. 14, I. 

* Xen, Hellen, vi. 3, 1. 

I have already given my reasons (in a note on the preceding chapter) for 
believing that the Thespians were not axdAibes before the baitle of Leuktra. 

¢ Pansanias, x. 11, 4. ® Tsokratés, Or. v. (Philipp.) s. 14%. 
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sacrifices to Apollo, but also at the head of a numerous army. 
Orders had been given that his troops should hold themselves 
ready for military service —about the time when the festival 
was to be celebrated; and requisitions had been sent round, 
demanding from all his tributaries victims for the Pythian 
sacrifice, to a total of not less than 1000 bulls, and 10,000 
sheep, goats, and swine ; besides a prize-bull to take the lead 
in the procession, for which a wreath of gold was to be given. 
Never before had such honour been done to the god ; for those 
who came to offer sacrifice were usually content with one or 
more beasts bred on the neighbouring plain of Kirrha.2 We 
must recollect, however, that this Pythian festival of 370 B.c. 
occurred under peculiar circumstances ; for the two previous 
festivals in 374 B.c. and 378 B.c. must have been comparatively 
unfrequented ; in consequence of the war between Sparta and 
her allies on one side, and Athens and Thebes on the other— 
and also of the occupation of Phokis by Kleombrotus. Hence 
the festival of 370 8.c., following immediately after the peace, 
appeared to justify an extraordinary burst of pious magnificence, 
to make up for the niggardly tributes to the god during the two 
former ; while the hostile dispositions of the Phokians would 
be alleged as an excuse for the military force intended to 
accompany Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed though 
not formally announced, which no Greek could imagine without 
uneasiness. It was affirmed that Jason was about to arrogate 
to himself the presidency and celebration of the festival, which 
belonged of right to the Amphiktyonic assembly. It was 
feared, moreover, that he would lay hands on the rich treasures 
of the Delphian temple ; ascheme said to have been conceived 
by the Syracusan despot Dionysius fifteen years before, in con- 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4,30. waptryyeiAe 3 Kal ds orparevoouevos els Thy 
wept ra T1b6ia xpdvov @errarois wapackeud (ec Bat. 

T agree with Dr. Arnold’s construction of this passage (see his Appendix 
ad Thucyd. v. 1, at the end of the second volume of his edition of Thucy- 
didés) as op tothat of Mr. Fynes Clinton. At thesame time, I do not 
think that the passage proves much either in favour of his view, or against 
the view of Mr. Clinton, about the month of the Pythian festival; which I 
incline to conceive as celebrated about August 13 a little later than Dr. 
Arnold, a little earlier than Mr. Clinton, supposes. Looking to the lunar 
months of the Greeks, we must recollect that the festival would not always 
coincide with the same month or week of our year. 

I cannot concur with Dr. Arnold in setting aside the statement of Plu- 
tarch respecting the coincidence of the Pythian festival with the battle of 
Koroneia, 

Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 29, 30. Body Hendra, Xe. 
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junction with the Epiret Alketas, who was now dependent upon 
Jason. As there were no visible means of warding off this 
blow, the Delphians consulted the god to know what they were 
to do if Jason approached the treasury; upon which the god 
replied, that he would himself take care of it—and he kept his 
word. This enterprising despot, in the flower of his age and 
at the summit of his power, perished most unexpectedly before 
the day of the festival arrived.? He had been reviewing his 
cavalry near Phere, and was sitting to receive and answer 
petitioners, when seven young men approached, apparently in 
hot dispute with each other, and appealing to him for a 
settlement. As soon as they got near, they set upon him and 
slew him® One was killed on the spot by the guards, and 
another also as he was mounting on horseback; but the 
remaining five contrived to reach horses ready prepared for 
them and to gallop away out of the reach of pursuit. In most 
of the Grecian cities which these fugitives visited, they were 
received with distinguished honour, as having relieved the 
Grecian world from one who inspired universal alarm,* now 
that Sparta was unable to resist him, while no other power had 
as yet taken her place. 

Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither in his power, 
nor ability, by two brothers—Polyphron and Polydorus. Had 
he lived longer, he would have influenced most seriously the 
subsequent destinies of Greece. What else he would have 
done, we cannot say ; but he would have interfered materially 
with the development of Theban power. Thebes was a great 
gainer by his death, though perfectly innocent of it, and 
though in alliance with him to the last; insomuch that his 
widow went to reside there for security.© Epaminondas was 


1 Diodor, xv. 13. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 30. awonplvacda: rbv dedy, Bri abr@ weAhou. ‘O 
8 ody dvhp, tHAcwotros Gy, nal rocatra wal toiatra diavo- 
otperos, &c. 

Xenophon evidently considers the sudden removal of Jason as a conse- 
quence of the previous intention expressed by the god to take care of his 
own treasure. 

3 Xen, Hellen. vi. 4, 31, 32. 

The cause which provoked these young men is differently stated : 
compare Diodor. xv. 60; Valer. Maxim. ix. 10, 2. 

« Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 32. 

The death of Jason, in the spring or early summer of 370 B.C., refutes 
the compliment which: Cornelius Nepos (Timoth, c. 4) pays to Timotheus ; 
who can never have made war upon Jason after 373 8.C., when he received 
the latter at Athens in his house. 

5 Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 37. 
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relieved from a most formidable rival, while the body of 
Theban allies north of Boeotia became much more dependent 
than they would have remained, if there had been a competing 
power like that of Jasonin Thessaly. The treasures of the god 
were preserved a few years longer, to be rifled by another hand. 

While these proceedings were going on in Northern Greece, 
during the months immediately succeeding the battle of 
Leuktra, events not less serious and stirring had occurred in 
Peloponnesus. The treaty sworn at Sparta twenty days before 
that battle, bound the Lacedzemonians to disband their forces, 
remove all their harmosts and garrisons, and leave every 
subordinate city to its own liberty of action. As they did not 
scruple to violate the treaty by the orders sent to Kleombrotus, 
so they probably were not zealous in executing the remaining 
conditions ; though officers were named, for the express 
purpose of going round to see that’ the evacuation of the 
cities was really carried into effect.» But it probably was not 
accomplished in twenty days ; nor would it perhaps have been 
ever more than nominally accomplished, if Kleombrotus had 
been successful in Bosotia.. But after these twenty days came 
the portentous intelligence of the fate of that prince and his 
army. The invincible arm of Sparta was broken; she had 
not a man to spare’ for the maintenance of foreign ascendency. 
Her ‘harmosts disappeared at once (as they had disappeared 
from the Asiatic and insular cities twenty-three years before, 
immediately after the battle of Knidus*) and returned home. 
Nor was’ this all. The Lacedemonian ascendency had been 
maintained everywhere by local oligarchies or dekarchies, 
which had been for the most’ part violent and oppressive. 
Against these governments, now deprived of their foreign 
support, the long-accumulated flood of internal discontent 
burst with irresistible force, stimulated probably by returning 
exiles. Their past misgovernment was avenged by severe 
sentences and proscription, to the length of great reactionary 
injustice; and the parties banished by this anti-Spartan 
revolution became so numerous, as to harass and alarm 
seriously the newly-established governments. Such were the 
commotions which, during the latter half of 371 8.c., disturbed 
many of the Peloponnesian towns—Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, 
Sikyon, Megara, &c. though with great local difference both 
of detail and of result. ‘ 

3 Diodor. xv. 38, eayoryets. ® Xenoph. Hellen, iv. 8, 1-5. 

3 Diodor. xv. 39, 40. ' 

Diodorus mentions these commotions as if they had taken place after the 
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But the city where intestine commotion took place in its 
most violent form was Argos. We do not know how this fact 
was connected with the general state of Grecian politics at the 
time ; for Argos had not been in any way subject to Sparta, 
nor a member of the Spartan confederacy, nor (so far as we 
know) concerned in the recent war, since the peace of Antal- 
kidas in 387 B.c. The Argeian government was a democracy, 
and the popular leaders were vehement in their denunciations 
against the oligarchical opposition party—who were men of wealth 
and great family position. These last, thus denounced, formed 
a conspiracy for the forcible overthrow of the government. 
But the conspiracy was discovered prior to execution, and 
some of the suspected conspirators were interrogated under 
the torture to make them reveal their accomplices; under 
which interrogation, one of them deposed against thirty con- 
spicuous citizens. The people, after a hasty trial, put these 
thirty men to death, and confiscated their property, while 
others slew themselves to escape the same fate. So furious 
did the fear and wrath of the people become, exasperated by 
the popular leaders, that they'continued their executions until 


¢ concluded in 374 B.c., and not after the peace of 371 3.c, But it is 
impossible that they can have taken place after the former, which, in point 
of fact, was broken off almost as soon as sworn—was never carried into 
effect—and comprised no one but Athens and Sparta, I have before 
remarked that Diodorus seems to have confounded, both in his mind and his 
history, these two treaties of peace together, and has predicated of the 
former what really belongs to the latter. The commotions which he 
mentions come in most naturally and properly, immediately after the battle 
of Leuktra, 

He affirms the like reaction against Lacedemonian supremacy and its 
local representatives in the various cities, to have taken place even after the 
peace of Antalkidas in 387 B.c. (xv. 5). But if such reaction began at that 
time, it must have been promptly repressed by Sparta, then in undiminished 
and even advancing power. 

Another occurrence, age to have happened after the battle of Leuktra, 
may be properly noticed here. Polybius (ii, 39), and Strabo seemingly 
copying him (viii. p. 384), assert that both Sparta and Thebes agreed to 
leave their disputed questions of power to the arbitration of the Achzans, 
ané to abide by their decision, Though I greatly respect the authority of 
Polybius, I am unable here to reconcile his assertion either with the facts 
which unquestionably occurred, or with general probability. Ifany such arbi- 
tration was ever consented to, it must have come to nothing; the war 
went on without interruption, But I cannot bring myself to believe that it was 
even consented to, either by Thebes or by Sparta. The exuberant confi- 
dence of the former, the sense of dignity on the part of the latter, must have 
indisposed both to such a proceeding ; especially to the acknowledgment of 
umpires like the Achzean cities, who enjoyed little estimation in 370 B.c., 
though they acquired a good deal a century and a half afterwards, 
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they had put to death 1200 (or as some say, 1500) of the 
principal citizens. At length the popular leaders became 
themselves tired and afraid of what they had done; upon 
which the people were animated to fury against them, and 
put them to death also,? 

This gloomy series of events was termed the Skytalism, or 
Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by which 
these multiplied executions were consummated ; though the 
name seems more to indicate an impetuous popular insur- 
rection than deliberate executions. We know the facts too 
imperfectly to be able to infer anything more than the brutal 
working of angry political passion amidst a population like 
that of Argos or Korkyra, where there was not (as at Athens) 
either a taste for speech, or the habit of being guided by 
speech, and of hearing both sides of every question fully dis- 
cussed. Cicero remarks that he had never heard of any 
Argeian orator. The acrimony of Demosthenés and AEschinés 
was discharged by mutual eloquence of vituperation, while the 
assembly or the dikastery afterwards decided between them. 
We are told that the assembled Athenian people, when they 
heard the news of the Skytalism at Argos, were so shocked 
at it, that they caused the solemnity of purification to be 
performed round the assembly.? 

Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans deposed, 
expelled, or maltreated, throughout so many of the Pelopon- 
nesian cities—and though as yet there was no Theban inter- 
ference within the isthmus, either actual or prospective—yet 
she was profoundly discouraged, and incapable of any effort 
either to afford protection or to uphold ascendency. One 
single defeat had driven her to the necessity of contending for 
home and family ;? probably too the dispositions of her own 
Periceki and Helots in Laconia, were such as to require all her 
force as well as all her watchfulness. At any rate, her empire 
and her influence over the sentiments of Greeks out of Laconia, 

_ became suddenly extinct, to a degree which astonishes us, 
when we recollect that it had become a sort of tradition in the 
Greek mind, and that, only nine years before, it had reached 


1 Diodor. xv. 57, 58 
2 Plutarch, Reipubl Gerend. Precept. p. 814 B; Teokratés, Or. v. 
Philip.) 5, ompare Dionys. Halic. Antiq. Rom. vii. 
ellen. vii. 1, 10. 
The discouragement of the Spartans is revealed by the unwilling, though 
indirect, intimations of Xenophon—not less than by their actual conduct— 
Hellen, vi. 5, 21 ; vii. 1, 30-32 : compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30. 
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as far as Olynthus. How completely her ascendency had 
passed away, is shown in a remarkable step taken by Athens, 
seemingly towards the close of 371 B.c., about four months 
after the battle of Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian cities, 
though they had lost both their fear and their reverence for 
Sparta, were still anxious to continue members of a voluntary 
alliance under the presidency of some considerable city. Of 
this feeling the Athenians took advantage, to send envoys and 
invite them to enter into a common league at Athens, on the 
basis of the peace of Antalkidas, and of the peace recently 
sworn at Sparta.1 Many of them, obeying the summons, 
entered into an engagement to the following effect: “I will 
adhere to the peace sent down by the Persian king, and to the 
resolutions of the Athenians and the allies'generally. If any 
of the cities who have sworn this oath shall be attacked, I will 
assist her with all my might.” What cities, or how many, 
swore to this engagement, we are not told; we make out 
indirectly that Corinth was one ;? but the Eleians refused it, 
on the ground that their right of sovereignty over the Mar- 
ganeis, the Triphylians, and the Skilluntians, was not recognised. 
The formation of the league itself, however, with Athens as 
president, is a striking fact, as evidence of the sudden dethrone- 
ment of Sparta, and as a warning that she would henceforward 
have to move in her own separate orbit, like Athens after the 
Peloponnesian war. Athens stepped into the place of Sparta 
as president of the Peloponnesian confederacy, and guarantee 
of the sworn peace; though the cities which entered into this 
new compact were not for that reason understood to break 
with their ancient president.* 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about the present 
time, though we cannot mark its exact date—serves to mark 


1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 5, 1-3. 

"EvOuuntévres of AGqvaia: Bre of Medomovrhaws Eri ofovras, xpfivat bxodov- 
Oeiv, Kad ofrw BiaxtowTo of Aaxedawdyiot, Goxep Tos “APnvalovs Biéeecar— 
peraréurovra Tas xéAcis, Bra Bothovrai ris elphyas weréxew, hy Bacideds 
rar éxepiver. 

In this ¢, Morus and some other critics maintain that we ought to 
read ofrw (which seems not to be supported by any MSS.), in place of 
oSrw. Zeune and Schneider have admitted the new reading into the text ; 
yet they doubt the propriety of the change, and I confess that I share their 
doubts. The wor # will construe, and gives a clear sense ; a very 
different sense from ore, indeed—yet one more likely to have been intended 
by Xenophon. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 37. 

(wen the Corinthians still continued allies of Sparta (Xen. Hellen. vii. 
4 8). 
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the altered position of Sparta. The Thebans preferred in the 
assembly of Amphiktyons an accusation against her, for the 
unlawful capture of their citadel the Kadmeia by Pheebidas, 
while under a sworn peace ; and for the sanction conferred by 
the Spartan authorities on this act, in detaining and occupying 
the place. The Amphiktyonic assembly found the Spartans 
guilty, and condemned them to a fine of 500 talents. As the 
fine was not paid, the assembly, after a certain interval, doubled 
it; but the second sentence remained unexecuted as well as 
the first, since there were no means of enforcement.!_ Probably 
neither those who preferred the charge, nor those who passed 
the vote, expected that the Lacedzemonians would really submit 
to pay the fine. The utmost which could be done, by way of 
punishment for such contumacy, would be to exclude them 
from the Pythian games, which were celebrated under the 
presidency of the Amphiktyons ; and we may perhaps presume 
that they really were thus excluded. 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more than 
one point of view. First, as indicating the lessened dignity of 
Sparta. Since the victory of Leuktra and the death of Jason, 
Thebes had become preponderant, especially in Northern 
Greece, where the majority of the nations or races voting in 
the Amphiktyonic assembly were situated. It is plainly 
through the ascendency of Thebes, that this condemnatory 
vote was passed. Next, as indicating the incipient tendency, 
which we shall hereafter observe still further developed, to 
extend the functions of the Amphiktyonic assembly beyond 
its special sphere of religious solemnities, and to make it the 
instrument of political coercion or revenge in the hands of the 
predominant state. In the previous course of this history, an 
entire century has passed without giving occasion to mention 
the Amphiktyonic assembly as taking part in political affairs. 
Neither Thucydidés nor Xenophon, though their united 
histories cover seventy years, chiefly of Hellenic conflict, ever 
speak of that assembly. The latter, indeed, does not even 
notice this fine imposed upon the Lacedzmonians, although it 
falls within the period of his history. We know the fact only 
from Diodorus and Justin; and unfortunately, merely as a 


1 Diodor. xvi, 23-29; Justin, viii, 1. 

We may fairly suppose that both of them borrow from Theo] 
who treated at large of the memorable Sacred War against the Phokisas, 
which began in 355 B.c., and in which the conduct of Sparta was 
partly determined by this previous sentence of the Amphiktyons, See 

eopompi Fragm, 182-184, ed. Didot. 
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naked fact, without any collateral or preliminary details. 
During the sixty or seventy years preceding the battle of 
Leuktra, Sparta had always had her regular political con- 
federacy and synod of allies convened by herself: her political 
ascendency was exercised: over them ¢o nomine, by a method 
more direct and easy than that of perverting the religious 
authority of the Amphiktyonic assembly, even if such a 
proceeding were open to her.1 But when Thebes, after the 
battle of Leuktra, became the more powerful state individually, 
she had no such established confederacy and synod of allies to 
sanction her propositions and to share or abet her antipathies. 
The Amphiktyonic assembly, meeting alternately at Delphi 
and at Thermopyle, and composed of twelve ancient races, 
principally belonging to Northern Greece, as well as most of 
them inconsiderable in power—presented itself as. a convenient 
instrument for her purposes. There was a certain show of 
reason for considering the seizure of the Kadmeia by Pha. 
bidas as a religious offence ; since it was not only executed 
during the Pythian festival, but was in itself a glaring violation 
of the public law and interpolitical obligations recognised 
between Grecian cities; which, like other obligations, were 
believed to be under the sanction of the gods ;. though probably, 
if the Athenians and Plateans had preferred a similar complaint 
to the Amphiktyons against Thebes for her equally unjust 
attempt to surprise Platea under full peace in the spring of 431 
3B.C.— both Spartans and Thebans would have resisted it. In 
the present case, however, the Thebans had a case against 
Sparta sufficiently plausible, when combined with their over- 
ruling ascendency, to carry a majority -in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, and to procure the imposition of this enormous fine. 
In itself the sentence produced no direct effect—which will 
explain the silence of Xenophon. But it is the first of a series 
of proceedings, connected with the Amphiktyons, which will 
be found hereafter pregnant with serious results for Grecian 
stability and independence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none were more 
powerfully affected, by the recent Spartan overthrow at Leuktra, 
than the Arcadians. Tegea, their most important city, situated 
on the border of Laconia, was governed by an oligarchy 
wholly in the interest of Sparta; Orchomenus was of like 
sentiment; and Mantineia had been broken up into separate 
villages (about fifteen years before) by the Lacedmonians 

1 See Tittmann, Ueber den Bund der Amphiktyonen, p. 192-197 
(Berlin, 1812). 
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themselves—an act of high-handed injustice committed at the 
zenith of their power after the peace of Antalkidas. The 
remaining Arcadian population were in great proportion 
villagers ; rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always ready to 
follow the Lacedemonian banners, as well from old habit and 
military deference, as from the love of plunder.1 

The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient sentiment. The 
Arcadians not only ceased to count upon victory and plunder 
in the service of Sparta, but began to fancy that their own 
military prowess was not inferior to that of the Spartans ; while 
the disappearance of the harmosts left them free to follow their 
own inclinations. It was by the Mantineians that the move- 
ment was first commenced. Divested of Grecian city life, 
and condemned to live in separate villages, each under its 
own philo-Spartan oligarchy, they had nourished a profound 
animosity, which manifested itself on the first opportunity of 
deposing these oligarchies and coming again together. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted to re-establish Mantineia 
with its walls, and resume their political consolidation ; while 
the leaders banished by the Spartans at their former interven- 
tion, now doubtless returned to become foremost in the work.? 
As the breaking up of Mantineia had been one of the most 
obnoxious acts of Spartan omnipotence, so there was now 
a strong sympathy in favour of its re-establishment. Many 
Arcadians from other quarters came to lend auxiliary labour. 
Moreover the Eleians sent three talents as a contribution 
towards the cost. Deeply mortified by this proceeding, yet too 
weak to prevent it by force, the Spartans sent Agesilaus with a 
friendly remonstrance. Having been connected with the city 
by paternal ties of hospitality, he had declined the command of 
the army of coercion previously employed against it ; neverthe- 
less, on this occasion, the Mantineian leaders refused to con- 
vene their public assembly to hear his communication, desiring 
that he would make known his purpose to them. Accordingly, 
he intimated that he had come with no view of hindering the 
re-establishment of the city, but simply to request that they 
would defer it until the consent of Sparta could be formally 
given; which (he promised) should soon be forthcoming, 
together with a handsome subscription to lighten the cost. 
But the Mantineian leaders answered, that compliance was im- 
possible, since a public resolution had already been taken to 
prosecute the work forthwith. Enraged at such a rebuff, yet 
without power to resent it, Agesilaus was compelled to return 

1 Xen, Hellen. v. 2, 19. 3 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 6; vi. 5, 3. 
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home.!' The Mantineians persevered and completed the re- 
building of their city, on a level site, and in an elliptical form, 
surrounded with elaborate walls and towers, 

The affront here offered, probably studiously offered, by 
Mantineian leaders who had either been exiles themselves, or 
sympathised with the exiles—was only the prelude to a series of 
others (presently to be recounted) yet more galling and in- 
tolerable. But it was doubtless felt to the quick both by the 
Ephors and by Agesilaus, as a public symptom of that prostra- 
tion into which they had so suddenly fallen. To appreciate 
fully such painful sentiment, we must recollect that an ex- 
aggerated pride and sense of dignity, individual as well as 
collective, founded upon military excellence and earned by 
incredible rigour of training—was the chief mental result 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 4, 5 

Pausanias (viii. 8, 6 ; ix. (4, 2) states that the Thebans re-established the 
city of Mantineia. The act emanated from the spontaneous impulse of the 
Mantincians and other Arcadians, before the Thebans had yet begun to in- 
terfere actively in Peloponnesus, which we shall presently Gnd them doing, 
But it was doubtless done in reliance upon Theban support, and was in all 
probability made known to, and encouraged by, Epaminondas. It formed 
the first step to that series of anti-Spartan measures in Arcadia, which I 


shall presently relate. 
Either the city of Mantineia now built was not exactly in the same situa- 


tion as the one dismantled in 385 B.C., since the river Ophis did not run 
through it, as it had run through the former—or else the course of the 
Ophis has altered. If the former, there would be three successive sites, the 
oldest of them being on the hill called Ptolis, somewhat north of Gurzuli. 
Ptolis was perhaps the larger of the primary constituent villages. Ernst 
Curtius (Peloponnesos, p. 242) makes the hill Gurzuli to be the same as the 
hill called Ptolis ; Colonel Leake distinguishes the two, and places Ptolis 
on his map northward of Gurzuli (Peloponnesiaca, p. 378-381). The 
summit of Gurzuli is about cne mile distant from the centre of Mantineia 
(Leake, Peloponnes. p. 383). 

The walls of Mantineia, as rebuilt in 370 B,c., form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, or a little more than two miles in circumference. The 
greater axis of the ellipse points north and south. It was surrounded with 
a wet ditch, whose waters join into one course at the west of the town, and 
form a brook which Sir William Gell calls the Ophis (Itinerary of the 
Morea, p. 142). The face of the wall is composed of regularly cat square 
stones ; it is about ten feet thick in all—four feet for an outer wall, two feet 
for an inner wall, and an intermediate space of four feet filled up with 
rubbish, There were eight principal double gates, each with a narrow 
winding approach, defended by a round tower on each side. There were 
quadrangular towers, eighty feet apart, all round the circumference of the 
walls (Ernst Curtius, Peloponnesos, pp. 236, 237). 

‘These are instructive remsins, indicating the ideas of the Greeks respect- 
ing fortification in the time of Epaminondas, It appears that Mantineia 
was not so large as Tegea, to which last Curtius assigns a circumference of 
more than three miles (p. 253). 
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imbibed by every pupil of Lykurgus, and hitherto ratified as 
legitimate by the general testimony of Greece. This was his 
principal recompense for the severe fatigue, the intense self- 
suppression, the narrow, monotonous, and unlettered routine, 
wherein he was born and died. As an individual, the Spartan 
citizen was pointed out by the finger of admiration at the 
Olympic and other festivals ;! while he saw his city supplicated 
from the most distant regions of Greece, and obeyed almost 
everywhere near her own border, as Pan-Hellenic president. 
On a sudden, with scarce any preparatory series of events, he 
now felt this proud prerogative sentiment not only robbed of its 
former tribute, but stung in the most mortifying manner. 
Agesilaus, especially, was the more open to such humiliation, 
since he was not only a Spartan to the core, but loaded with 
the consciousness of having exercised more influence than any 
king before him—of having succeeded to the throne at a 
moment when Sparta was at the maximum of her power— 
and of having now in his old age accompanied her, in part 
brought her by his misjudgements, into her present degrada- 
tion. 

Agesilaus had moreover incurred unpopularity among the 
Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the form of religious 
scruple and uneasiness. It has been already stated that he was, 
and had been from childhood, lame ; which deformity had beerr 
vehemently insisted on by his opponents (during the dispute be- 
tween him and Leotychidés in 398 B.c. for the vacant throne) 
as disqualifying him for the regal dignity, and as being the 
precise calamity against which an ancient oracle—“ Beware of 
a lame reign”—had given warning. Ingenious interpretation 
by Lysander, combined with superior personal merit in Agesi- 
laus and suspicions about the legitimacy of Leotychidés, had 
caused the objection to be then overruled. But there had 
always been a party, even during the palmy days of Agesilaus, 
who thought that he had obtained the crown under no good 
auspices, And when the humiliation of Sparta arrived, every 
man’s religion suggested to him readily the cause of it?—‘‘See 
what comes of having set at nought the gracious warning of the 
gods, and put upon ourselves a lame reign!” In spite of such 
untoward impression, however, the real energy and bravery of 
Agesilaus, which had not deserted even an infirm body and an 
age of seventy years, was more than ever indispensable to his 
country. He was still the chief leader of her affairs, sondemmed. 

1 Isokratés, Or. vi. (Archidamus) s. 111. 
2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30, 31, 34. 
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to the sad necessity of submitting to this Mantineian affront, 
and much worse that followed it, without the least power of 
hindrance. 

The re-establishment of Mantineia was probably completed 
during the autumn and winter of B.c, 371-370. Such coalesc- 
ence of villages into a town, coupled with the predominance of 
feelings hostile to Sparta, appears to have suggested the idea of 
a larger political union among all who bore the Arcadian name. 
As yet, no such union had ever existed ; the fractions of the 
Arcadian name had nothing in common, apart from other 
Greeks, except many legendary and religious sympathies, with 
a belief in the same heroic lineage and indigenous antiquity. 
But now the idea and aspiration, espoused with peculiar ardour 
by a leading Mantincian named Lykomedés, spread itself 
rapidly over the country, to form a “commune Arcadum,” or 
central Arcadian authority, composed in certain proportions out , 
of all the sections now autonomous—and invested with peremp- 
tory power of determining by the vote of its majority. Such 
central power, however, was not intended to absorb or set aside 
the separate governments, but only to be exercised for certain 
definite purposes ; in maintaining unanimity at home, together 
with concurrent, independent, action as to foreign states.? 
This plan of a Pan-Arcadian federation was warmly promoted 
by the Mantineians, who looked to it as a protection to them- 
selves in case the Spartan power should revive ; as well as by 
the Thebans and Argeians, from whom aid was expected in 
ease of need. It found great favour in most parts of Arcadia, 
especially in the small districts bordering on Laconia, which 
stood most in need of union to protect themselves against the 
Spartans—the Mzenalians, Parrhasians, Eutresians, Agytés,? &c. 

1 It seems however doubtful whether there were not some common 
Arcadian coins struck, even before the battle of Leuktra. 

Some such are extant ; but they are referred to by K. O. Miller, as well 
as by M. Boeckh (Metrolegisch. Untersuchungen, p. 92) to alater date 
subsequent to the foundation of Megalopolis. 

On the other hand, Ernst Curtius (Beytrige zur Aeltern Miinzkunde, 
p. 85-90, Berlin, 1851) contends that there is a great difference in the style 
and execution of these coins, and that several in all probability belong to a 
date earlier than the battle cf Leuktra. He supposes that these older coins 
were struck in connexion with the Pan-Arcadian sanctuary and temple of 
Zeus Lykseus, and probably out of a common treasury at the temple of that 
god for religious purposes ; perhaps also in connexion with the temple of 
Artemis Hymnia (Pausan. viii. 5, 11) between Mantineia and Orchomenus. 

9 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 6. ouvivyov éxl 7d cuvévar wav 7d 'Apwadindy, wal, 
8,71 vixdln & 7G Kow§, Toor» kbpiov evar xal-ray xércov, Ec. 

Compare Diodor. xv. 59-52. 

* See Pausanias, viii. 27, 2, 3. 
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But the jealousies among the more considerable cities made 
some of them adverse to any scheme emanating from Man- 
tineia. Among these unfriendly opponents were Herza, on the 
west of Arcadia bordering on Elis—Orchomenus,} conterminous 
with Mantineia to the north—and Tegea, conterminous to the 
south. The hold of the Spartans on Arcadia had been always 
maintained chiefly through Orchomenus and Tegea. The 
former was the place where they deposited their hostages 
taken from other suspected towns; the latter was ruled by 
Stasippus and an oligarchy devoted to their interests.? 
Among the population of Tegea, however, a large proportion 
were ardent partisans of the new Pan-Arcadian movement, and 
desirous of breaking off their connexion with Sparta. At the 
head of this party were Proxenus and Kallibius ; while Stasippus 
and his friends, supported by a senate composed chiefly of their 
partisans, vehemently opposed any alteration of the existing 
“system. Proxenus and his partisans resolved to appeal to the 
assembled people, whom accordingly they convoked in arms: 
pacific popular assemblies, with free discussion, forming seem- 
ingly no part of the constitution of the city. Stasippus and his 
friends appeared in armed numbers also ; and a conflict ensued, 
in which each party charged the other with bad faith and with 
striking the first blow.® At first Stasippus had the advantage. 
Proxenus with a few of the opposite party were slain, while 
Kallibius with the remainder maintained himself near the town- 
wall, and in possession of the gate, on the side towards Man- 
tineia. To that city he had before despatched an express, 
entreating aid, while he opened a parley with the opponents. 
Presently the Mantineian force arrived, and was admitted 
within the gates; upon which Stasippus, seeing that he could 
no longer maintain himself, escaped by another gate towards 
Pallantium. He took sanctuary with a few friends in a neigh- 
bouring temple of Artemis, whither he was pursued by his 
adversaries, who removed the roof, and began to cast the 
tiles down upon them. The unfortunate men were obliged to 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 11. 

2 For the relations of these Arcadian cities, with Sparta and with each 
other, see Thucyd. iv. 134; v. 61, 64, 77. 

’. Atapphen, in his account represents Stasippus and his friends as beit 
quite in the right, and as having behaved not only with justice but witl 
clemency. But we learn from an indirect admission, in another place, that 
there was also another story, totally different, which represented Stasippus 
as having begun unjust violence. Compare Hellenic. vi. 5, 7, 8 with vi. 5, 36. 

‘The manifest partislity of Xenophon, in these latter. books, greatly 
diminishes the value cf his own belief on such a matter. 
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surrender. Fettered and placed on a cart, they were carried 
back to Tegea, and put on their trial before the united Tegeans 
and Mantineians, who condemned them and put them to death. 
Eight hundred Tegeans, of the defeated party, fled as exiles to 
Sparta.? 

Such was the important revolution which now took place at 
Tegea ; a struggle of force on both sides and not of discussion 
—as was in the nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, 
where scarce any serious change of policy in the state could be 
brought about without violence. It decided the success of the 
Pan-Arcadian movement, which now proceeded with redoubled 
enthusiasm. Both Mantineia and Tegea were cordially united 
in its favour; though Orchomenus, still strenuous in opposing 
it, hired for that purpose, as well as for her own defence, a body 
of mercenaries from Corinth under Polytropus. A full assembly 
of the Arcadian name was convoked at a small town called 
Asea, in the mountainous district west of Tegea. It appears to 
have been numerously attended; for we hear of one place, 
Eutzea (in the district of Mount Mznalus,? and near the 
borders of Laconia), from whence every single male adult went 
to the assembly. It was here that the consummation of the 
Pan-Arcadian confederacy was finally determined; though 
Orchomenus and Herza still stood aloof.® 

There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta than this 
loss to herself, and transfer to her enemies, of Tegea, the most 
powerful of her remaining allies To assist the exiles and 
avenge Stasippus, as well as to arrest the Arcadian movement, 
she resolved on amarch into the country, in spite of her present 
dispirited condition ; while Herzea and Lepreum, but no other 
places, sent contingents to her aid. From Elis and Argos, on 
the other hand, reinforcements came to Mantineia and Tegea. 
Proclaiming that the Mantineians had violated the recent peace 
by their entry into Tegea, Agesilaus marched across the border 
against them. The first Arcadian town which he reached was 
Euteea,5 where he found that all the male adults had gone to 


1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 5, 8, 9, 10. ® Pausanias, viii. 27, 3. 
# Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 11, 12. 
4 Xen. Hell 2, 2. 





See the prodigious anxiety manifested by the Lacedsemonians respecting 
the sure adhesion of Tegea (Thucyd. v. 64). 

® T cannot but think that Euteea stands marked upon the maps of Kiepert 
at a point too far from the frontier of Laconia, and so situated in reference 
to Asea, that fh serge must have passed very near Asea in order to get to 
it; which is difficult to suppose, seeing that the Arcadian convocation was 
assembled at Asea. Xenophon calls Eutzea xéAuw Spopoy with reference to 
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the great Arcadian assembly. Though the feebler population, 
remaining behind, were completely in his power, he took 
scrupulous care to respect both person and property, and 
even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the wall. At 
Eutea he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to wait for 
the junction of the mercenary force and the Beeotian exiles 
under Polytropus, now at Orchomenus, Against the latter 
place, however, the Mantineians had marched under Lyko- 
médes, while Polytropus, coming forth from the walls to meet 
them, had been defeated with loss and slain.!1 Hence Agesi- 
laus was compelled to advance onward with his own unassisted 
forces, through the territory of Tegea up to the neighbourhood. 
of Mantineia. His onward march left the way from Asea to 
Tegea free, upon which the Arcadians assembled at Asea broke 
up, and marched by night to Tegea ; from whence on the next 
day they proceeded to Mantineia, along the mountain range 
eastward of the Tegeatic plain; so that the whole Arcadian 
force thus became united. 

Agesilaus on his side, having ravaged the fields and encamped 
within little more than two miles from the walls of Mantineia, 
was agreeably surprised by the junction of his allies from 
Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night-march the vigilance 
of the enemy. Both on one side and on the other, the forces 
were thus concentrated. Agesilaus found himself on the first 
night, without intending it, embosomed in a recess of the 
mountains near Mantineia, where the Mantineians gathered 
on the high ground around, in order to attack him from 
above the next morning. By a well-managed retreat, he 
extricated himself from this inconvenient position, and regained 
the plain; where he remained three days, prepared to give 
battle if the enemy came forth, in order that. he might “not 
seem (says Xenophon) to hasten his departure through fear.” 


Laconia (Hellen. vi. 5, 12) ; this will hardly suit with the position marked 
by Kiepert. 

‘The district called Mcenalia must have reached farther southward than 
Kiepert indicates on his map. It included Oresteion, which was on the 
straight road from Sparta to Tegea (Thucyd. v. 64; Herodot. ix. 11). 
Kiepert has placed Oresteion in his map agreeably to what seems the mean- 
ing of Pausanias, viii. 44, 3. But it rather appears that the place 
mentioned by Pausanias must have been Oresthaston, and that Oresteion 
must have been a different place, though Pausanias considers them the. 
same. See the geographical Appendix to K. O. Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii. 
Pp. 442—Germ, edit. 

1'Xen. Hellen. vi. 5,13, 143; Diodor. xv. 62, : 

. 2 Xen. Hellen. vi.’ 5, 20. Saws ph Boxoln goBotperos oneide chy 
ipoBov. ' 
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As the enemy kept within their walls, he marched homeward 
on the fourth day to his former camp in the Tegean territory, 
The enemy did not pursue, and he then pushed on his march, 
though it was late in the evening, to Eutea; “ wishing (says 
Xenophon) to get his troops off before even the enemies’ fires 
could be seen, in order that no one might say that his return 
was a flight. He thought that he had raised the spirit of Sparta 
out of the previous discouragement, by invading Arcadia and 
ravaging the country without any enemy coming forth to fight 
him.”1 The army was then brought back to Sparta and 
disbanded. 

It had now become a matter of boast for Agesilaus (according 
to his own friendly historian) to keep the field for three or 
four days, without showing fear of Arcadians and Eleians! So 
fatally had Spartan pride broken down, since the day (less than 
eighteen months before) when the peremptory order had been 
sent to Kleombrotus, to march out of Phokis straight against 
Thebes ! 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but from a 
wise discretion, that the Arcadians and Eleians had kept within 
the walls of Mantineia. Epaminondas with the Theban army 
was approaching to their aid, and daily expected ; a sum of ten 
talents having been lent by the Eleians to defray thecost.2 He 
had been invited by them and by others of the smaller Pelopon- 
nesian states, who felt the necessity of some external protector 
against Sparta—and who even before they applied to Thebes 
for aid, had solicited the like interference from Athens (probably 
under the general presidency accepted by Athens, and the oaths 
interchanged by her with various inferior cities, since the battle 
of Leuktra), but had experienced a refusal.® 

Epaminondas had been preparing for this contingency ever 
since the battle of Leuktra. The first use made of his victory 
had been, to establish or confirm the ascendency of Thebes both 
over the recusant Beotian cities and over the neighbouring 


See Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii. c. xxiv. pp. 74,75. The exact 
spot designated by the words roy tmicdey KéAmov Tis Mayrinxijs, seems 
hardly to be identified. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. §, 21. Bovdduevos amayayeiy rods daAlras, nply ral 
74 mp tay woreulay iteiv, Tra wh Ts emp, os debryay dxaydya..” "Ex yap 
aijs mpdader Abvplas eéner rs dverdnpeva thy wbdwv, Bre kad éveBeBAhnes a 
chy *Apxadlay, kal Bnoivrs hy xépay odlels HOeAhner pdxecbas: compare 
Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 19. 

® Diodor. xv. 62. 

Compare Demosthenés, Orat. pro Megalopolit. p. 205-207, s. 12-23. 
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Phokians and Lokrians, &c. After this had been accom- 
plished, he must have been occupied (during the early part 
of 370 B.C.) in anxiously watching the movements of Jason of 
Pherz ; who had already announced his design of marching 
with an opposing force to Delphi for the celebration of the 
Pythian games (about August 1). Though this despot was the 
ally of Thebes, yet as both his power, and his aspirations 
towards the headship of Greece,! were well known, no Theban 
general, even of prudence inferior to Epaminondas, could 
venture in the face of such liabilities to conduct away the 
Theban force into Peloponnesus, leaving Beeotia uncovered. 
The assassination of Jason relieved Thebes from such appre- 
hensions, and a few weeks sufficed to show that his successors 
were far less formidable in power as well as in ability. 
Accordingly, in the autumn of 370 B.c., Epaminondas had his 
attention free to turn to Peloponnesus, for the purpose both of 
maintaining the anti-Spartan revolution which had taken place 
in Tegea, and of seconding the pronounced impulse among 
the Arcadians towards federative coalition. 

But the purposes of this distinguished man went farther still ; 
embracing long-sighted and permanent arrangements, such as 
should for ever disable Sparta from recovering her prominent 
station in the Grecian world. While with one hand he 
organised Arcadia, with the other he took measures for replacing 
the exiled Messenians on their ancient territory. To achieve 
this, it was necessary to dispossess the Spartans of the region 
once known as independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, 
but now, for near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, 
tilled by Helots for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. While 
converting these Helots into free Messenians, as their forefathers 
had once been, Epaminondas proposed to invite back all the 
wanderers of the same race who were dispersed in various 
portions of Greece; so as at once to impoverish Sparta by loss 
of territory, and to plant upon her flank a neighbour bitterly 
hostile. It has been already mentioned, that during the 
Peloponnesian war, the exiled Messenians had been among the 
most active allies of Athens against Sparta—at Naupaktus, at 
Sphakteria, at Pylus, in Kephallenia, and elsewhere. Expelled 
at the close of that war by the triumphant Spartans,’ not only 
from Peloponnesus but also from Naupaktus and Kephallenia, 
these exiles had since been dispersed among various Hellenic 
colonies; at Rhegium in Italy, at Messéné in Sicily, at 
Hesperidés in Libya. From 404 B.c. (the close of the war) to 

1 Diodor. xv. 60. 2 Diodor. xiv. 34. 
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373 B.C., they had remained thus without a home. At length, 
about the latter year (when the Athenian confederate navy 
again became equal or superior to the Lacedzemonian on the 
west coast of Peloponnesus), they began to indulge the hope of 
being restored to Naupaktus.! Probably their request may 
have been preferred and discussed in the synod of Athenian 
allies, where the Thebans sat as members. Nothing however 
had been done towards it by the Athenians—who soon became 
fatigued with the war, and at length made peace with Sparta— 
when the momentous battle of Leuktraaltered, both completely 
and suddenly, the balance of power in Greece. A chance of 
protection was now opened to the Messenians from Thebes, 
far more promising than they had ever had from Athens. 
Epaminondas, well aware of the loss as well as humiliation that 
he should inflict upon Sparta by restoring them to their ancient 
territory, entered into communication with them, and caused 
them to be invited to Peloponnesus from all their distant places 
of emigration.?_ By the time of his march into Arcadia in the 
late autumn of 370 B.c., many of them had already joined 
him, burning with all their ancient hatred of Sparta, and con- 
tributing to aggravate the same sentiment among Thebans 
and allies, 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians, was combined 
in the mind of Epaminondas another for the political consoli- 
dation of the Arcadians ; both being intended as parts of one 
strong and self-supporting organisation against Sparta on her own 
border, Of course he could have accomplished nothing of the 
kind, if there had not been a powerful spontaneous movement 
towards consolidation among the Arcadians themselves. But 
without his guidance and protection, the movement would have 
proved abortive, through the force of local jealousies within the 
country, fomented and seconded by Spartan aid from without. 
Though the general vote for federative coalition had been 
passed with enthusiasm, yet to carry out such a vote to the 
satisfaction of all, without quarrelling on points of detail, would 
have required far more of public-minded sentiment as well as 
of intelligence, than could be reckoned upon among the 
Arcadians. It was necessary to establish a new city ; since the 
standing jealousy between Mantineia and Tegea, now for the 
first time embarked in one common cause, would never have 
permitted that either should be preferred as the centre of the 
new consolidation.? Besides fixing upon the new site required, it 


2 Pausanias, iv. 26,3. ® Diodor. xv. 663 Pausanias, iv. 26, 3, 4 
2 To illustrate smail things by great—at the first formation of the 
VOL. X. H 
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was indispensable also to choose between conflicting exigencies, 
and to break up ancient habits, in a way such as could hardly 
have been enforced by any majority purely Arcadian. The 
authority here deficient was precisely supplied by Epaminondas ; 
who brought with him a victorious army and a splendid personal 
name, combined with impartiality as'to the local politics of 
Arcadia, and single-minded hostility to Sparta. 

It was with a view to found these two new cities, as well as to 
expel Agesilaus, that Epaminondas now marched the Theban 
army into Arcadia ; the command being voluntarily entrusted 
to him by Pelopidas and the other Boeotarchs present. He 
arrived shortly after the retirement of Agesilaus, while the 
Arcadians and Eleians were ravaging the lands of the recusant 
town of Hera. As they speedily came back to greet his 
arrival, the aggregate confederate body—Argeians, Arcadians, 
and Eleians, united with the Thebans and their accompanying 
allies—is said to have amounted to 40,000, or according to 
some, even to 70,000 men.! Not merely had Epaminondas 
brought with him a choice body of auxiliaries—Phokians, 
Lokrians, Eubceans, Akarnanians, Herakleots, Malians, and 
‘Vhessalian cavalry and peltasts—but the Buotian bands them- 
selves were so brilliant and imposing, as to excite universal 
admiration. The victory of Leuktra had awakened among 
them an enthusiastic military ardour, turned to account by the 
genius of Epaminondas, and made to produce a finished 
discipline which even the unwilling Xenophon cannot refuse to 
acknowledge. Conscious of the might of their assembled 
force, within a day’s march of Laconia, the Arcadians, Argeians, 
and Eleians pressed Epaminondas to invade that country, 
now that no allies could approach the frontier to its aid. At 
first he was unwilling to comply. He had not come prepared 
for the enterprise; being well aware, from his own journey 
to Sparta (when the peace congress was held there prior 
to the battle of Leuktra), of the impracticable nature of the 
intervening country, so easy to be defended, especially during 


Federal Constitution of the United States of America, the rival pretensions 
of New York and Philadelphia were among the principal motives for 
creating the new federal city of Washington. 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 31; and Compar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 43 
Diodor. xv. 62. Compare Xenophon, Agesilaus, ii, 24. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 23. Of 38 "Apuddes xal *Apyefor kad *HAcTot ExeiBov 
abrobs Hyeivbas bs Tayiora els chy Aaxavuchy, exiBuxrévres uty 7d davrar 
xAO0s, brepenavoirtes 38 7d ray OnBalov orpdrevua. Kal yep of piv 
Det eyrprdfovro wdyres wept rd Brda, dyadAbuevor TH by Asderpas 
vin, &c, : 
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the winter season, by troops, like the Lacedzmonians, whom 
he believed to be in occupation of all the passes. Nor was his 
reluctance overcome until the instances of his allies were 
backed by assurances from the Arcadians on the frontier, that 
the passes were not all guarded ; as well as by invitations from 
some of the discontented Periceki in Laconia. These Periceki 
engaged to revolt openly, if he would only show himself in the 
country. They told him that there was a general slackness 
throughout Laconia in obeying the military requisitions from 
Sparta ; and tendered their lives as atonement if they should 
be found to speak falsely. By such encouragements, as well as 
by the general impatience of all around him to revenge upon 
Sparta her long career of pride and abused ascendency, Epami- 
nondas was at length induced to give the order of invasion.) 

That he should have hesitated in taking this responsibility, 
will not surprise us, if we recollect, that over and above the real 
difficulties of the country, invasion of Laconia by land was an 
unparalleled phenomenon—that the force of Sparta was most 
imperfectly known—that no such thought had been entertained 
when he left Thebes—that the legal duration of command, 
for himself and his colleagues, would not permit it—and 
that though his Peloponnesian allies were forward in the 
scheme, the rest of his troops and his countrymen might well 
censure him, if the unknown force of resistance turned out as 
formidable as their associations from old time led them to 
apprehend. 

The invading army was distributed into four portions, all 
penetrating by different passes. The Eleians had the western- 
most and easiest road, the Argeians the easternmost ;? while 
the Thebans themselves and the Arcadians formed the two 
central divisions, The latter alone experienced any serious 
resistance. More daring even than the Thebans, they 
encountered Ischolaus the Spartan at Ium or Oeum in the 
district called Skiritis, attacked him in the village, and over- 
powered him by vehemence of assault, by superior numbers, 
and seemingly also by some favour or collusion ® on the part of 
the inhabitants. After a desperate resistance, this brave Spartan 
with nearly all his division perished. At Karyz, the Thebans 
also found and surmounted some resistance ; but the victory of 


1 Xen; Hellen. vi. 5, 24, 25. ® Diodor. xv. 64. 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii. ch. 23, p. 29. 

3 Xen, Hellen. vi. 5,26. When we read that the Arcadians got on the 
roofs of the houses to attack Ischolaus, this fact seems to imply that they 
were admitted into the houses by the villagers. 
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the Arcadians over Ischolaus operated as an encouragement to 
all, so that the four divisions reached Sellasia} and were again 
united in safety. Undefended and deserted (seemingly) by 
the Spartans, Sellasia was now burnt and destroyed by the 
invaders ; who, continuing their march along the plain or valley 
towards the Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. 
On the next day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the 
bridge which crossed that river and led to the city of Sparta. 

Epaminondas found the bridge too well guarded to attempt 
forcing it; a strong body of Spartan hoplites being also dis- 
cernible on the other side, in the sacred ground of Athéné Alea. 
He therefore marched down the left bank of the river burning 
and plundering the houses in his way, as far as Amykla, 
between two and three miles below Sparta. Here he found a 
ford, though the river was full, from the winter season; and 
accomplished the passage, defeating, after a severe contest, a 
body of Spartans who tried to oppose it. He was now on the 
same side of the river as Sparta, to which city he slowly and 
cautiously made his approach ; taking care to keep his Theban 
troops always in the best battle order, and protecting them, 
when encamped, by felled trees ; while the Arcadians and other 
Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to plunder the neigh- 
bouring houses and property.? * 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city; 
destitute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate in fact and 
unassailable even in idea. Besides their own native force, the 
Spartans had no auxiliaries except those mercenaries from 
Orchomenus who had come back with Agesilaus ; nor was it 
certain beforehand that even these troops would remain with 
them, if the invasion became formidable. On the first 
assemblage of the irresistible army on their frontier, they had 
despatched one of their commanders of foreign contingents 
(called Xendgi) to press the instant coming of such Pelopon- 

1 Respecting the site of Sellasia, Colonel Leake thinks, and advances 
various grounds for supposing, that Scllasia was on the road from Sparta to 
the north-east, towards the Thyreatis; and that Karyze was on the road 
from Sparta northward, towards Tegea. The French investigators of the 
Morea, as well as Professor Ross and Kiepert, hold a different opinion, and 

lace Sellasia on the road from Sparta northward towards Tegea (Leake, 
cloponnesiae, P. 342-352; Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes. p. 187 ; Berlin, 
1841). 


Upon such a point, the authority of Colonel Leake is very high 3 yet the 
‘opposite opinion respecting the site of Sellasia seems to me preferable. 
Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 30; Diodor. xv. 65. 
® This I apprehend to be the meaning of the phrase—éwe) pévror Uuevor 
ev ol 2 'Opxopevod picbopspo1, &c. 
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nesian allies as remained faithful to them ; and also envoys to 
Athens, entreating assistance from that city. Auxiliaries were 
obtained, and rapidly put under march, from Pelléné, Sikyon, 
Phlius, Corinth, Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermioné, and Halieis. 
But the ordinary line of march into Laconia was now impracti- 
cable to them ; the whole frontier being barred by Argeians and 
Arcadians, Accordingly they were obliged to proceed first to 
the Argolic peninsula, and from thence to cross by sea (embark- 
ing probably at Halieis on the south-western coast of the 
peninsula to Prasize on the eastern coast of Laconia); from 
whence they made their way over the Laconian mountains to 
Sparta. Being poorly provided with vessels, they were forced 
to cross in separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority.? 
By this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over 
until the last; while the xenagus, eager to reach Sparta, left 
them behind, and conducted the rest thither, arriving only just 
before the confederate enemies debouched from Sellasia. The 
Phliasians, on crossing to Prasize, found neither their comrades 
nor the xenagus, but were obliged to hire a guide to Sparta. 
Fortunately they arrived there both safely and in time, eluding 
the vigilance of the enemy, who were then near Amyklz. 

These reinforcements were no less seasonable to Sparta, than 
creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For the bad feeling 
which habitually reigned in Laconia, between the Spartan 
citizens on one side, and the Periceki and Helots on the other, 
produced in this hour of danger its natural fruits of desertion, 
alarm, and weakness. Not only were the Periceki and Helots 
in standing discontent, but even among the Spartan citizens 
themselves, a privileged fraction (called Peers) had come to 
monopolise political honours; while the remainder—poorer 
men, yet ambitious and active, and known under the ordinary 
name of the Inferiors—were subject to a degrading exclusion, 
and rendered bitterly hostile. The account (given in a previous 
chapter) of the conspiracy of Kinadon, will have disclosed the 
fearful insecurity of the Spartan citizen, surrounded by so many 
disaffected companions; Periceki and Helots in Laconia, 
inferior citizens at Sparta, On the appearance of the invading 
enemy, indeed, a certain feeling of common interest arose, 

1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 5, 29; vii. 2, 2. 

2 Xen. Hellen. 2, 2 Kal Lites id pekesthias Aaxévres 
(the Phliasians) els Hpacids ra oupBonOnadrrav ... . ab dp xémore 
agéoracay, arn’ oid", éxel 5 tevayds rods “rpobieBepiras Aapav 
Grokixav abrobs Gxero, ob8 Bs axeorpdgncar, GAN’ Hryeudya wic8ucdpevor 
dk Mpaatdy, Brew Tay wodqulay mept *AubkAas, Sxus @Bivarro Biadivres és 


Erdprqv aplorro. 
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since even the disaffected might reasonably imagine that a 
plundering soldiery, if not repelled at the point of the sword, 
would make their condition worse instead of better. And 
accordingly, when the Ephors made ptblic proclamation, that 
any Helot who would take heavy armour and serve in the 
ranks as an hoplite, should be manumitted—not less than 
6000 Helots gave in their names to serve. But a body thus 
numerous, when seen in arms, became itself the object of 
mistrust to the Spartans ; so that the arrival of their new allies 
from Prasiz was welcomed as a security, not less against the 
armed Helots within the city, than against the Thebans 
without.1 Open enmity however was not wanting. A con- 
siderable number both of Periceki and Helots actually took 
arms on behalf of the Thebans ; others remained inactive, dis- 
regarding the urgent summons from the Ephors, which could 
not now be enforced.? 

Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection, the defence 
even of Sparta itself against the assailing enemy was a task 
requiring all the energy of Agesilaus. After having vainly tried 
to hinder the Thebans from crossing the Eurotas, he was 
forced to abandon Amykle and to throw himself back upon 
the city of Sparta, towards which they immediately advanced. 


1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 5,28, 29. Sore pbBov ad roi napeixov ourrerayutvor, 
mie Bino re da te Sem ee 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. §, 253 Vi 5, 323 vii 2, 2. 

It is evident from the last of these three passages, that the number of 
Perieeki and Helots who actually revolted was very considerable; and the 
contrast between the second and third passages evinces the different feelings 
with which the two seem to have been composed by Xenophon. 

In the second, he is recounting the invasion of Epaminondas, with a wish 
to soften the magnitude of the Spartan disgrace and calamity as much as he 
can, Accordingly, he tells us no more than this—‘ there were some among 
the Periceki, who even took active service in the attack of Gythium, and 
fought along with the Thebans” —faav 8¢ tives ra Mepiolewy, of kal emfOevro 
ral gvvecrparebovro rois werd OnBalay. 

But in the third passage (vii, 2, 2: compare his biography called Agesilaus, 
ii, 24) Xenophon is extolling the fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparta, under 

verse circumstances of the latter. Hence it then suits his argument, to 
magnify these adverse circumstances, in order to enhance the merit of the 
Phhiasians ; and he therefore tells us—‘‘ Many of the Perieki, a// the 
Helots, and a// the allies except a few, had revolted from Sparta"— 
cparlvrer 8 abray ri ey Acderpois. udxp, nal dwoordvrey uty woAAGY 
Tepiolkwy, dmoordyray 8& wdvruy Tov Elréray, &rt BE rev oupudxar TARY 
adv bAlyav, emarparevdvreay 8 abreis bs clneiv wdyray ray ‘EAM yay, 
iorol B:¢yeivay (the Phliasians). 

I apprehend that both statements depart from the reality, though in 


opposite directions, I have adopted in the text something between 
the two. 
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More than one conspiracy was on the point of breaking out, 
had not his vigilance forestalled the projects. Two hundred 

, young soldiers of doubtful fidelity were marching without orders - 
to occupy a strong post (sacred to Artemis) called the Issorium. 
Those around him were about to attack them, but Agesilaus, 
repressing their zeal, went up alone tothe band, addressed them 
in language betokening no suspicion, yet warning them that 
they had mistaken his orders ; their services were needed, not 
at the Issorium, but in another part of the city. They obeyed 
his orders, and moved to the spot indicated ; upon which he 
immediately occupied the Issorium with troops whom he could 
trust. In the ensuing night, he seized and put to death fifteen 
of the leaders of the two hundred. Another conspiracy, said 
to have been on the point of breaking out, was repressed by 
seizing the conspirators in the house where they were assembled, 
and putting them to death untried ; the first occasion (observes 
Plutarch) on which any Spartan was ever put to death untried? 
—a statement which I hesitate to believe without knowing from 
whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, proves that the 
Spartan kings and Ephors did not apply to Spartan citizens 
the same measure as to Periceki and Helots. 

By such severe proceedings, disaffection was kept under ; 
while the strong posts of the city were effectively occupied, and 
the wider approaches barricaded by heaps of stones and earth.? 
Though destitute of walls, Sparta was extremely defensible by 
position. Epaminondas marched slowly up to it from Amykle ; 
the Arcadians and others in his army spreading themselves to 
bum and plunder the neighbourhood. On the third or fourth 
day his cavalry occupied the Hippodrome (probably a space of 
level ground near the river, under the hilly site of the town), 
where the Spartan cavalry, though inferior both in number and 
in goodness, gained an advantage over them, through the help 
of 300 chosen hoplites whom Agesilaus had planted in ambush 
hard by, in a precinct sacred to the Dioskuri. Though this 
action was probably of little consequence, yet Epaminondas 
did not dare to attempt the city by storm. Satisfied with 
having defied the Spartans and manifested his mastery of the 
field even to their own doors, he marched away southward down 
the Eurotas. To them, in their present depression, it was 
matter of consolation and even of boasting,® that he had not 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 32; Polysenus, ii. 1,14; lian, V. H. xiv. 27. 

2 Aineas, Poliorceticus, c. 2, p. 16. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi 5, 32. Kal 7d pty wh xpds thy wédw mpocBadtiv by 
Eri abrobs, H5n 71 tdxer Oapparedrepoy elvat, 
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dared to assail them in their last stronghold. The agony of 
their feelings—grief, resentment, and wounded honour—was 
intolerable. Many wished to go out and fight, at all hazard ; 
but Agesilaus resisted them with the same firmness as Periklés 
had shown at Athens, when the Peloponnesians first invaded 
Attica at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Especially 
the Spartan women, who had never before beheld an enemy, 
are said to have manifested emotions so furious and dis- 
tressing, as to increase much the difficulty of defence! We 
are even told that Antalkidas, at that time one of the Ephors, 
sent his children for safety away from Sparta to the island of 
Kythéra. Epaminondas knew well how desperate the resistance 
of the Spartans would be if their city were attacked; while to 
himself, in the midst of a hostile and impracticable country, 
repulse would be absolute ruin.? 

‘On leaving Sparta, Epaminondas carried his march as far as 
Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast ; burning and plundering 


This passage is not very clear, nor are the commentators unanimous 
either as to the words or as to the meaning. Some omit uf, construe ééxer 
as A it were &dxet trois @nBaios, and translate GappaAewrepov “ excessively 
rash.” 

I agree with Schneider in dissenting from this alteration and construction. 
T have given in the text what I believe to be the meaning. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 28; Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6,8; Plutarch, Agesil. 
32) 33 Plutarch, comp. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 4. 

‘Anistotle (in his Politica, iv. 10, 5), discussing the opinion of those 
litical philosophers who maintained that a city ought to have no walls, 
But to be defended only by the bravery of its inhabitants—gives various 
reasons against such opinion, and adds “that these are old-fashioned 
thinkers ; that the cities which made such ostentatious display of personal 
courage have been proved to be wrong by actual results”—Alay apxaleos 
SwodauBdvover, nal rade’ dpavres eeyxouévas Eppy ths exelvoos 
kahAwmioapévas. 

‘The commentators say (see the note of M. Barth, St. Hilaire) that 
Aristotle has in his view Sparta at the moment of this Theban invasion. 
I do not see what else he can mean ; yet at the same time, if such be his 
meaning, the remark is difficult to admit. Epaminondas came close up to 
Sparta, but did not dare to attempt to carry it by assault. If the city had 
had walls like those of Babylon, they could not have procured for her any 
greater protection. To me the fact appears rather to show (contrary to the 
assertion of Aristotle) that Sparta was so strong by position, combined 
wih the military character of her citizens, that she could dispense with 
walls, 

Polysenus (ii. 2, 5) has an anecdote, I know not from whom borrowed, 
to the effect that Epaminondas might have taken Sparta, but designedly 
refrained from doing so, on the ground that the Arcadians and others 
would then no longer stand in need of Thebes. Neither the alleged 
matter of fact, nor the reason, appear to me worthy of any credit. Ailian 
(V. H. iv, 8) has the same story, but with a different reason assigned. 
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the country, and trying for three days to capture Gythium, 
which contained the Lacedzmonian arsenal and ships. Many 
of the Laconian Periceki joined and took service in his army ; 
nevertheless his attempt on Gythium did not succeed ; upon 
which he turned back, and retraced his steps to the Arcadian 
frontier. It was the more necessary for him to think of 
quitting Laconia, since his Peloponnesian allies, the Arcadians 
and others, were daily stealing home with the rich plunder 
which they had acquired, while his supplies were also becoming 
deficient. 

Epaminondas had thus accomplished far more than he had 
projected when quitting Thebes ; for the effect of the expedi- 
tion on Grecian opinion was immense. The reputation of his 
army, as well as his own, was prodigiously exalted; and even 
the narrative of Xenophon, unfriendly as well as obscure, bears 
involuntary testimony both to the excellence of his generalship 
and to the good discipline of his troops. He made his Thebans 
keep in rank and hold front against the enemy, even while their 
Arcadian allies were dispersing around for plunder. Moreover, 
the insult and humiliation to Sparta was still greater than that 
inflicted by the battle of Leuktra ; which had indeed shown 
that she was no longer invincible in the field, but had still left 
her with the admitted supposition of an inviolable territory and 
an unapproachable city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in so far as 
regards their city) had been far less than either friends or 
enemies expected ; the belief in their power was thus propor- 
tionally abridged. It now remained for Epaminondas to 
complete their humiliation by executing those two enterprises 
which had formed the special purpose of his expedition; the 
re-establishment of Messéné, and the consolidation of the 
Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as well as lucrative, 
had inspired the Arcadians with increased confidence and 
antipathy against Sparta, and increased disposition to listen 
to Epaminondas. When that eminent man proclaimed the 
necessity of establishing a strong frontier against Sparta on the 
side of Arcadia, and when he announced his intention of 
further weakening Sparta by the restoration of the exiled 
Messenians—the general feeling of the small Arcadian com- 
munities, already tending in the direction of coalescence, 
became strong enough to overbear all such impediments of 
detail as the breaking up of ancient abode and habit involves. 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 503 Diodor. xv. 67. 
Ha 
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Respecting carly Athenian history, we are told by Thucydidés,! 
that the legendary Theseus, “having become powerful, in 
addition to his great capacity,” had effected the discontinuance 
of those numerous independent governments which once divided 
Attica, and had consolidated them all into one common govern- 
ment at Athens. Just such was the revolution ‘now operated 
by Epaminondas, through the like combination of intelligence 
and power. A Board of Gékists or Founders was named to 
carry out the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies at 
Asea and Tegea, for the establishment of a Pan-Arcadian 
city and centre. Of this Board, two were from Tegea, two from 
Mantineia, two from Kleitor, two from the district of Mzenalus, 
two from that of the Parrhasians. A convenient site being 
chosen upon the river Helisson (which flowed through and 
divided the town in two), about twenty miles west of Tegea, 
well fitted to block up the marches of Sparta in a north-westerly 
direction—the foundation of the new Great City (Megalopolis) 
was laid by the Cékists jointly with Epaminondas. Forty 
distinct Arcadian townships,? from all sides of this centre, were 
persuaded to join the new community. Ten were from the 
Meznalii, eight from the Parrhasii, six from the Eutresii; three 
great sections of the Arcadian name, each an aggregate of 
villages. Four little townships, occupying a portion of the area 
intended for the new territory, yet being averse to the scheme, 
were constrained to join; but in one of them, Trapezus, the 
aversion was so strong, that most of the inhabitants preferred 
to emigrate and went to join the Trapezuntines in the Euxine 
Sea (Trebizond), who received them kindly. Some of the 
leading Trapezuntines were even slain by the violent temper of 
the Arcadian majority. The walls of the new city enclosed an 
area fifty stadia in circumference (more than five miles and a 
half) ; while an ample rural territory was also gathered round 
it, extending northward as much as twenty-four miles from the 
city, and conterminous on the east with Tegea, Mantineia, 
Orchomenus, and Kaphye—on the west with Messéné,’ 
Phigalia, and Hera. 


1 Thucyd. ji. 15. "EmeiBh 32 Onoeds eBaclreuar, yerducvos perk rob 
guveroi kal Buvards, &e. 

® Diodor. xv. 72. 

* Pausan. viii. p. 27; viii. 35, § ; Diodor. xv. 63. 

See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, ‘Appeniisy-p:4i8)-where the 
facts respecting Megalopolis are brought together and discussed. 

It is remarkable that though Xenophon (Hellen. v. 2, 7) observes that 
the capture of Mantineia by Agesipolis had made the Mantineians see the 
folly of having a river run through their town—yet in choosing the site of 
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The other new city—Messéné—was founded under the joint 
auspices of the Thebans and their allies, Argeians and others ; 
Epitelés being especially chosen by the Argeians for that 
purpose.1 The Messenian exiles, though eager and joyful at 
the thought of regaining their name and nationality, were averse 
to fix their new city either at Gichalia or Andania, which had 
been the scenes of their calamities in the early wars with Sparta. 
Moreover the site of Mount Ithémé is said to have been 
pointed out by the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to the Argeian 
general Epitelés. The local circumstances of this mountain (on 
which the last gallant resistance of the revolted Messenians 
against Sparta had been carried on, between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars) were such, that the indications of dreams, 
prophets, and religious signs, coincided fully with the deliberate 
choice of a judge like Epaminondas. In after-days, this hill, 
Ithémé (then bearing the town and citadel of Messéné), 
together with the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by Deme- 
trius of Pharus as the two horns of Peloponnesus; whoever 
held these two horns, was master of the bull.? Ithémé was near 
2500 feet above the level of the sea, having upon its summit an 
abundant spring of water, called Klepsydra. Upon this summit 
the citadel or acropolis of the new town of Messéné was built ; 
while the town itself was situated lower down on the slope, 
though connected by a continuous wall with its acropolis. 
First, solemn sacrifices were offered, by Epaminondas, who was 
recognised as CEkist or Founder,? to Dionysus and Apollo 
Ismenius—by the Argeians, to the Argeian Héré and Zeus 
Nemeius—by the Messenians, to Zeus Ithomatés and the 
Dioskuri. Next, prayer was made to the ancient Heroes and 
Heroines of the Messenian nation, especially to the invincible 
warrior Aristoménés, that they would now come back and again 
take up their residence as inmates in enfranchised Messéné. 
After this, the ground was marked out and the building was 
begun, under the sound of Argeian and Beeotian flutes, playing 
the strains of Pronomus and Sakadas. The best masons and 
architects were invited from all Greece, to lay out the streets 
with regularity, as well as to ensure a proper distribution and 
construction of the sacred edifices. In respect of the fortifica- 


Megalopolis, this same feature was deliberately reproduced ; and in this 
choice the Mantineians were parties concerned. 

1 Pausan, iv, 26, 6, 

2 Strabo, viii. p. 361 ; Polybius, 

3 Pausan. ix. 14,2: comparethe inscription on the statue of Epaminondas 
(ix. 15, 4). 4 Pausan. iv. 27, 3. 
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tions, too, Epaminondas was studiously provident. Such was 
their excellence and solidity, that they exhibited matter for 
admiration even in the after-days of the traveller Pausanias.! 

From their newly-established city on the hill of Ithémé, the 
Messenians enjoyed a territory extending fifteen miles southward 
down to the Messenian Gulf, across a plain, then as well as now, 
the richest and most fertile in Peloponnesus ; while to the east- 
ward, their territory was conterminous with that of Arcadia and 
the contemporary establishment of Megalopolis. All the newly 
appropriated space was land cut off from the Spartan dominion. 
How much was cut off in the direction south-east of Ithémé 
(along the north-eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we 
cannot exactly say. But it would appear that the Periceki of 
Thuria, situated in that neighbourhood, were converted into 
an independent community, and protected by the vicinity of 
Messéné.? What is of more importance to notice, however, is 
—that all the extensive district westward and south-westward of 
Ith6mé—all the south-western corner of Peloponnesus, from 
the river Neda southward to Cape Akritas—was now also sub- 
tracted from Sparta, At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Spartan Brasidas had been in garrison near Methéné ® 
(not far from Cape Akritas); Pylus—where the Athenian 
Demosthenés erected his hostile fort, near which the important 
capture at Sphakteria was effected—had been a maritime point 
belonging to Sparta, about forty-six miles from the city ;+ 
Aulon (rather farther north, near the river Neda) had been at 
the time of the conspiracy of Kinadon a township of Spartan 
Periceki, of very doubtful fidelity. Now all this wide area, 
from the north-eastern corner of the Messenian Gulf westward, 
the best half of the Spartan territory, was severed from Sparta 
to become the property of Periceki and Helots, converted into 
freemen; not only sending no rent or tribute to Sparta, as 
before, but bitterly hostile to her from the very nature of their 
tenure. It was in the ensuing year that the Arcadian army cut 
to pieces the Lacedemonian garrison at Asiné,® killing the 
Spartan polemarch Geranor; and probably about the same 
time the other Lacedzemonian garrisons in the south-western 
peninsula must have been expelled. Thus liberated, the 
Periceki of the region welcomed the new Messéné as the 
guarantee of their independence. Epaminondas, besides con- 
firming the independence of Methéné and Asiné, reconstituted 





‘ Fansan, iv. 31, 5+ : froma. iv. 31, 2. 
cy’ 25. ucyd, iv. 3. 
* Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 8. © Xen. Hellen, vii. 1, 25. 
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some other towns, which under Lacedzemonian dominion had 
probably been kept unfortified and had dwindled away. 

In the spring of 425 3.c., when Demosthenés landed at Pylus, 
Thucydidés considers it a valuable acquisition for Athens, and a 
serious injury to Sparta, to have lodged a small garrison of 
Messenians in that insignificant post, as plunderers of Spartan 
territory and instigators of Helots to desertion *—especially as 
their dialect could not be distinguished from that of the 
Spartans themselves. How prodigious must have been the 
impression throughout Greece, when Epaminondas, by planting 
the Messenian exiles and others on the strong frontier city and 
position of Ithémé, deprived Sparta in a short time of all the 
wide space between that mountain and the western sea, enfran- 
chising the Periceki and Helots contained in it! We must 
recollect that the name Messéné had been from old times 
applied generally to this region, and that it was never bestowed 
upon any city before the time of Epaminondas. When therefore 
the Spartans complained of “the liberation of Messéné”—“ the 
loss of Messéné”—they included in the word, not simply the 
city on Mount Ithémé, but all this territory besides; though it 
was not all comprised in the domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly, that along with the 
genuine Messenians, now brought back from exile—a rabble of 
their own emancipated Periceki and Helots had been domiciled 


2 Pausan. iv, 27, 7. dvgxiCov dt kal GAAa woAlouara, &c. Pausanias, 
following the line of coast from the mouth of the river Pamisus in the 
Messenian Gulf, round Cape Akritas to the mouth of the Neda in the 
Western Sea—enumerates the following towns and _places—Ké6roné, 
Kolénides, Asin@, the Cape Akritas, the Harbour Phcenikus, Meth6né or 
Mothéné, Pylus, Aulon (Pausan. iv. 34, 35, 36). The account given by 
Skylax CPestptus, c. 46, 47) of the coast of these regions, appears to me 
confused and unintelligible. He reckons Asiné and Mothoné as cities of 
Laconia ; but he seems to have conceived these cities as being in the central 
southern projection of Peloponnesus (whereof Cape Tzenarus forms the 
extremity) ; and not to have conceived at all the south-western projection, 
whereof Cape Akritas forms the extremity. He recognises Messéné, but 
he pursues the Paraplus of the Messenian coast from the mouth of the river 
Neda to the coast of the Messenian Gulf south of Ithémé without interrup- 
tion. Then, after that, he mentions Asiné, Mothdné, Achilleios Limén, 
and Psamathus, with Cape Tenarus between them. Besides, he introduces 
in Messenia two different cities—one called Messéné, the other called 
Ith6mé ; whereas there was only one Messéné situated on Mount Ithdmé. 

I cannot agree with Niebuhr, who, resting mainly upon this account of 
Skylax, considers that the south-western corner of Peloponnesus remained 
a portion of Laconia and belonging to Sparta, Jong after the establishment 

the city of Messéné. See the Dissertation of Niebuhr on the age of 
Skylax of Karyanda—in his Kleine Schriften, p. 119. 

Thucyd. iv. 3, 42. 
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on their border. Herein were included, not only such of these 
two classes as, having before dwelt in servitude throughout the 
territory westward of Ith6mé, now remained there in a state of 
freedom—but also doubtless a number of others who deserted 
from other parts of Laconia. For as we know that such deser- 
tions had been not inconsiderable, even when there was no 
better shelter than the outlying posts of Pylus and Kythéra— 
so we may be sure that they became much more numerous, 
when the neighbouring city of Messéné was founded under 
adequate protection, and when there was a chance of obtaining, 
westward of the Messenian Gulf, free lands with a new home. 
Moreover, such Periceki and Helots as had actually joined the 
invading army of Epaminondas in Laconia, would be forced 
from simple insecurity to quit the country when he retired, and 
would be supplied with fresh residences in the newly-enfran- 
chised territory. All these men would pass: at once, out of a 
state of peculiarly harsh servitude, into the dignity of free and 
equal Hellens,? sending again a solemn Messenian legation or 
The6ry to the Olympic festival, after an interval of more than 
three centuries 8—outdoing their former masters in the magni- 


1 The Oration (vi.) called Archidamus, by Isokratés, exhibits powerfully 
the Spartan feeling of the time, respecting this abstraction of territory, and 
emancipation of serfs, for the purpose of restoring Messéné._s. 30. “Kal ef 
iy robs bs GAndGs Mecogvlous Kariyoy (the Thebans), Adixoy wey dy, 
Syws B ebacywrépws dv els huds eEnudpravoy- vov B& rods ElAGras dudpous 
jpiv suipacarauni(ove, Gore wh Toor elya xarenérarov, el rhs xépas 
orepnodueba napa 7d Slxasov, BAX’ el robs Botous juerépovs exo dueBa kuplovs 
abrijs byras. 

Again—s. 101. fv yhp rapaxarouiedusda robs Etawras, xal why wbdv 
raitny xeptbeper abtnicicay, rls obx older Sri wdyra toy Blov év tapaxais 
kal xwBbvois Siaredodpey Svres; compare also sections 8 and 102. 

9 Isokratés, Orat. vi. (Archidam.) s. 111. “Agiov 8% kal rhy "OAvumidda 
wal ris GAdas aloxuvOnvai navnybpes, @& als exacros quay (Spartans) 
(nrorbrepos Fv xa Cavparrérepos ray OAqray Tov ev roils &yaor ras vleas 
dvaipovuévor, Els &s ris dy arGeiv rodphoaer, dvtl uly rod Tipaobat 
xaragpornOnsdpevos—tei 84 apds robrois dpsuevos uly rods oleéras 
dnd THs xépas fs of warépes jpiv kerérimoy dmapxas xa) Ovolas pelCovs 
pay wowwvpdvous, drovosuers 8 abtay rowurais BAaaonulats 
Xpwpdvwr, ofars wep eleds rods yarendrepoy ray BAAwY Bedov- 
Aevndras, a Ioov d8 vov Tas curOhas Tos deoxérais reroinudvous. 

This oration, com only five or six years after the battle of Leuktra, 
is exceedingly valuable as a testimony of the Spartan feeling under such 
severe humiliations. 

§ The freedom of the Messenians had been put down by the first Messenian 
war, after which they became subjects of Sparta. The second Messenian 
war arose from their revolt. 

No free Messenian legation could therefore have visited Olympia since 
the termination of the first war ; which is placed by Pausanias (iv. 13, 4) 
in 723 B.C; though the date is not to be trusted. Pausanias (iv. 27, 3) 
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tude of their offerings from the same soil—and requiting them 
for previous ill-usage by words of defiance and insult, instead of 
that universal deference and admiration which a Spartan had 
hitherto been accustomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and re-organisation of all Western 
Laconia, the renovation of the Messenian name, the foundation 
of the two new cities (Messéné and Megalopolis) in immediate 
neighbourhood and sympathy—while they completed the degra- 
dation of Sparta, constituted in all respects the most interesting 
political phzenomena that Greece had witnessed for many years, 

To the profound mortification of the historian—he is able to 
recount nothing moré than the bare facts, with such inferences 
as these facts themselves warrant. Xenophon, under whose 
eyes all must have passed, designedly omits to notice them ;! 
Pausanias, whom we have to thank for most of what we know, 
is prompted by his religious imagination to relate many divine 
signs and warnings, but little matter of actual occurrence, 
Details are altogether withheld from us. We know neither 


gives 287 years between the end of the second Messenian war and the 
foundation of Messéné by Epaminondas. See the note of Siebelis on this 
passage. Exact dates of these early wars cannot be made out. 

1 The partiality towards Sparta, visible even from the beginning of 
Xenophon’s history, becomes more and more exaggerated throughout the 
two latter books wherein he recounts her misfortunes; it is moreover 
intensified by spite against the Thebans and Epaminondas as her conquerors. 
But there is hardly any instance of this feeling, so glaring or so discreditable, 
as the case now before us. In describing the expedition of Epaminondas 
into Peloponnesus in the winter of 370-369 B.c., he totally omits the 
foundation both of Messén@ and of Megalopolis; though in the after part 
of his history, he alludes (briefly) both to one and to the other as feets 
accomplished. He represents the Thebans to have come into Arcadia 
with their magnificent army, for the simple purpose of repelling Agesilaus 
and the Spartans, and to have been desirous of returning to Beeotia, as 
soon as it was ascertained that the latter had already returned to Sparta, 
(vi. 5, 23). Nor does he once mention the name of Epaminondas as 
general of the Thebans in the expedition, any more than he mentions him 
at Leuktra. 

Considering the momentous and striking character of these facts, and the 
eminence of the Theban general by whom they were achieved—such silence 
on the part of an historian, who professes to recount the events of the time, 
is an inexcusable dereliction of his duty to state the whole truth. It is 
plain that Messén@ and Megalopolis wounded to the quick the philo-Spartan 
sentiment of Xenophon. ‘ They stood as permanent evidences of the 
degradation of Sparia, even after the hostile armies had withdrawn from 
Laconia. He prefers to ignore them altogether. Yet he can find space 
to recount, with disproportionate prolixity, the two applications of the 
Spartans to Athens for aid, with the favourable reception which ‘they 
obtained—also the exploits of the Phliasians in their devoted attachment 
to Sparta. 
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how long a time was occupied in the building of the two cities, 
nor who furnished the cost ; though both the one and the other 
must have been considerable. Of the thousand new arrange- 
ments, incident to the winding up of many small townships, 
and the commencement of two large cities, we are unable to 
render any account. Yet there is no point of time wherein 
social phenomena are either so interesting or so instructive. 
In describing societies already established and ancient, we find 
the force of traditional routine almost omnipotent in its influence 
both on men’s actions and on their feelings. Bad as well as 
good is preserved in one concrete, since the dead weight of the 
past stifles all constructive intelligence, and leaves little room 
even for improving aspirations. But the forty small communi- 
ties which coalesced into Megalopolis, and the Messenians and 
other settlers who came for the first time together on the hill of 
Ithémé, were in a state in which new exigencies of every kind 
pressed for immediate satisfaction. There was no file to afford 
a precedent, nor any resource left except to submit all the 
problems to discussion by those whose character and judge- 
ment was most esteemed. Whether the problems were well or 
ill solved, there must have been now a genuine and earnest 
attempt to strike out as good a solution as the lights of the 
time and place permitted, with a certain latitude for conflicting 
views, Arrangements must have been made for the apportion- 
ment of houses and lands among the citizens, by purchase, or 
grant, or both together; for the political and judicial constitu- 
tion; for religious and recreative ceremonies, for military 
defence, for markets, for the security and transmission of 
property, &c. All these and many other social wants of a 
nascent community must now have been provided for, and it 
would have been highly interesting to know how. Unhappily 
the means are denied to us. We can record little more than 
the bare fact that these two youngest members of the Hellenic 
brotherhood of cities were born at the same time, and under 
the auspices of the same presiding genius, Epaminondas ; 
destined to sustain each other in neighbourly sympathy and in 
repelling all common danger from the attacks of Sparta; a 
purpose, which, even two centuries afterwards, remained 
engraven on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius.! 

Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city in itself, 
but as the centre of the new confederacy; which appears to 
have comprised all Arcadia, except Orchomenus and Hera. 

1 See a striking passage in Polybius, iv. 32, Compare also Pausan. v. 
29, 3; and viii. 27, 2, 
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It was enacted that a synod or assembly, from all the separate 
members of the Arcadian name, and in which probably every 
Arcadian citizen from the constituent communities had the 
right of attending, should be periodically convoked there. 
This assembly was called the Ten Thousand, or the Great 
Number. A body of Arcadian troops, called the Epariti, 
destined to uphold the federation, and receiving pay when on 
service, was also provided. Assessments were levied upon 
each city for their support, and a Pan-Arcadian general (pro- 
bably also other officers) was named. The Ten Thousand, 
on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys—concluded 
war, or peace, or alliance—and tried all officers or other 
Arcadians brought before them on accusations of public 
misconduct. The great Athenian orators, Kallistratus, Demo- 
sthenés, Aischinés, on various occasions pleaded before it.? 
What were its times of meeting, we are unable to say. It 
contributed seriously, for a certain time, to sustain a Pan- 
Arcadian communion of action and sentiment which had never 
before existed ;* and to prevent, or soften, those dissensions 
which had always a tendency to break out among the separate 
Arcadian cities. The patriotic enthusiasm, however, out of 
which Megalopolis had first arisen, gradually became enfeebled. 
The city never attained that pre-eminence or power which its 
founders contemplated, and which had caused the city to be 
laid out on a scale too large for the population actually 
inhabiting it 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Messenian 
Gulf now rendered independent of Sparta, but also much of 
the territory which lies north of Sparta, between that city and 
Arcadia. Thus the Skiritze (hardy mountaineers of Arcadian 
race, heretofore dependent upon Sparta, and constituting a 
valuable contingent to her armies*), with their territory forming 
the northern frontier of Laconia towards Arcadia, became from 
this time independent of and hostile to Sparta’ The same is 
the case even with a place much nearer to Sparta—Sellasia ; 
though this latter was retaken by the Lacedzmonians four or 
five years afterwards.” 

} Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 38; vii. 4, 2, 33, 343 vii. 3, 1. 

2 Demosthen. Fals. Legat. p. 344, 8. 11, p. 403, 8. 220; Aischinés, Fals, 
Leg. 296, c. 49; Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 6. : 

enoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 3! i. 4, 333 Diodor. xv. 59; Aristotle— 

"Apxd8wv Modrrefa—ap. Harpokration, v. Méproi, p. 106, ed. Neumann. 

+ Polybius, ii. 5 5 Thucyd. v. 66, 

© Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 21. 

7 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 12; Diodor. xv. 64. 
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-Epaminondas remained about four months beyond the legal 
duration of his command in Arcadia and Laconia! The 
sufferings of a severe mid-winter were greatly mitigated to his 
soldiers by the Arcadians, who, full of devoted friendship, 
pressed upon them an excess of hospitality which he could not 
permit consistently with their military duties.? He stayed long 
enough to settle all the preliminary debates and difficulties, 
and to put in train of serious execution the establishment 
of Messéné and Megalopolis. For the completion of a work 
thus comprehensive, which changed the face and character of 
Peloponnesus, much time was of course necessary. Accord- 
ingly, a Theban division under Pammenés, was left to repel 
all obstruction from Sparta ;® while Tegea also, from this time 


1 The exact number of eighty five days, given by Diodorus (xv. 67) 
seems to show that he had copied literally from Ephorus or some other 
older author, 

Plutarch, in one place (Agesil. c. 32), mentions ‘three entire months,” 
which differs little from eighty-five days. He expresses himself as if 
Epaminondas spent all this time in ravaging Laconia, Yet again, in the 
Apophth, Reg. p. 194 B (compare Zilian, V. H. xiii. 42), and in the life 
of Pelopidas (c. 25), Platarch states, that Epaminondas and his colleagues 
held the command four whole months over and above the legal time, 
being engaged in their operations in Laconia and Messenia. This 
seems to me the more probable interpretation of the case; for the 
operations seem too lage to have been accomplished in either three or 
four months, 

2 See a remarkable pessage in Plutarch—An Seni sit gerenda Respublica 
(c. 8, p. 788 A). 

3 Pausan. viii. 27, 2. Pammenés is said’ to have been an earnest friend 
of Epaminondas, but of older Fears standing ; to whom Epaminondas 
partly owed his rise (Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Praecep. p. 805 F), 

Pausanias places the foundation of Megalopolis in the same Olympic 
year as the battle of Leuktra, and a few months after that battle, during 
the archonship of Phrasikleidés at Athens; that is, between Midsummer. 
371 and Midsummer 370 B.c. (Pausan. viii, 27, 6). He places the founda. 
tion of Messéné in the next Olympic year, under the archonship of Dyskinétus 
at Athens ; that is, between Midsummer 370 and Midsummer 369 B.c. (iv. 





27, 5). 

‘The foundation of Megalopolis would probably be understood to date 
from the initial determination taken by the assembled Arcadians, soon after: 
the revolution at Tegea, to found a Pan-Arcadian city and federative league. 
This was probably taken before Midsummer 370 B.c., and the date of 
Pausanias would thus be correct. 

The foundation of Messéné would doubtless take its sera from the 
expedition of Epaminondas—between November and March 370-369 B.C. ; 
which would be during the archonship of Dyskinétus at Athens, as Pausanias 
affirms. 

What length of time was required to complete the erection and establish- 
ment of either city, we are not informed. 

Diodorus places the foundation of Megalopolis in 368 B.C. (xv. 72). 
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forward, for some years, was occupied asa post by a Theban 
harmost and garrison} 

Meanwhile the Athenians were profoundly affected by these 
proceedings of Epaminondas in Peloponnesus. The accumu- 
lation of force against Sparta was so powerful, that under a 
chief like him, it seemed sufficient to crush her: and though 
the Athenians were now neutral in the contest, such a prospect 
was not at all agreeable to them,’ involving the aggrandisement 
of Thebes to a point inconsistent with their security. It was 
in the midst of the successes of Epaminondas that envoys came 
to Athens from Sparta, Corinth and Phlius, to entreat her aid. 
The message was one not merely humiliating to the Lacedz- 
monians, who had never previously sent the like request to any 
Grecian city—but also difficult to handle in reference to Athens. 
History showed abundant acts of jealousy and hostility, little 
either of good feeling or consentient interest, on the part of 
the Lacedemonians towards her. What little was to be found, 
the envoy dexterously brought forward; going back to the 
dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens by Spartan 
help, the glorious expulsion of Xerxes from Greece by the joint 
efforts of both cities—and the auxiliaries sent by Athens into 
Laconia in 465 B.c., to assist-the Spartans against the revolted 
Messenians on Mount Ith6mé. In these times (he reminded 
the Athenian assembly) Thebes had betrayed the Hellenic 
cause by joining Xerxes, and had been an.object of common 
hatred to both. Moreover the maritime forces of Greece had 
been arrayed under Athens in the Confederacy of Delos, with 
full sanction and recommendation from Sparta; while the 
headship of the latter by land had in like manner been 
accepted by the Athenians. He called on the assembly, in the 
name of these former glories, to concur with Sparta in forgetting 
all the deplorable hostilities which had since intervened, and 
to afford to her a generous relief against the old common 
enemy. The Thebans might even now be decimated (accord- 
ing to the vow said to have been taken after the repulse of 
Xerxes), in spite of their present menacing astendency—if 
Athens and Sparta could be brought heartily to co-operate ; 
and might be dealt with as Thebes herself had wished to 
deal with Athens after the Peloponnesian war, when Sparta 
refused to concur in pronouncing the sentence of utter ruin.® 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded by the 

2 Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, 36. 
4 Tsokratés (Archidamis), Or. vi. s. 129. 
* Xen, Hellen. vi. 5, 34, 35- 
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envoys from Corinth and Phlius. The Corinthian speaker 
contended, that Epaminondas and his army, passing through 
the territory of Corinth, and inflicting damage upon it in their 
passage into Peloponnesus, had committed a glaring violation 
of the general peace, sworn in 371 B.C., first at Sparta and 
afterwards at Athens, guaranteeing universal autonomy to 
every Grecian city. The envoy from Phlius—while compli- 
menting Athens on the proud position which she now held, 
having the fate of Sparta in her hands—dwelt on the meed of 
honour which she would earn in Greece, if she now generously 
interfered to rescue her ancient rival, forgetting past injuries 
and remembering only past benefits. In adopting such policy, 
too, she would act in accordance with her own true interests ; 

since, should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans would become 
undisputed heads of Greece, and more formidable still to 
Athens.? 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration of 
Sparta, that she should be compelled to send such an embassy 
to Athens, and to entreat an amnesty for so many untoward 
realities during the past. The contrast is indeed striking, 
when we set her present language against that which she had 
held respecting Athens, before and through the Peloponnesian 
war. 


At first, her envoys were heard with doubtful favour; the 
sentiment of the Athenian assembly being apparently rather 
against than for them. “Such language from the Spartans 
(murmured the assembled citizens) is intelligible enough dur- 
ing their present distress; but so long as they were in good 
circumstances, we received nothing but ill-usage from them.” 2 
Nor was the complaint of the Spartans, that the invasion of 
Laconia was contrary to the sworn peace guaranteeing uni- 
versal autonomy, admitted without opposition. Some said 
that the Lacedsemonians had drawn the invasion upon them- 
selves, by their previous interference with Tegea and in 
Arcadia; and that the intervention of the Mantineians at 
Tegea had been justifiable, since Stasippus and the philo- 
Laconian party in that city had been the first to begin unjust 
violence. On the other hand, the appeal made by the envoys 
to the congress of Peloponnesian allies held in 404 B.c., after 
the murenler of Athens—when the Theban deputy had pro- 


1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 5, 38-48. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5 35. Of pérros "A@qvaior ob mdvv @Bétarro, BAAR 
Spots ris ro.odros BiGABer, os viv udy Taira Adyouy- Bre 8% ed Expatroy, 
endnewro iv. 
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posed that Athens should be totally destroyed, while the 
Spartans had strenuously protested against so cruel a sentence 
—made a powerful impression on the assembly, and contributed 
more than anything else to determine them in favour of the 
Pproposition.1 “As Athens was then, so Sparta is now, on the 
brink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy: Athens was 
then rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the rescue 
unrequited ?” Such was the broad and simple issue which 
told upon the feelings of the assembled Athenians, disposing 
them to listen with increasing favour both to the envoys from 
Corinth and Phlius, and to their own speakers on the same side. 

To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as generous. 
A counterpoise would thus be maintained against the ex- 
cessive aggrandisement of Thebes, which at this moment 
doubtless caused serious alarm and jealousy to the Athenians. 
And thus, after the first ebullition of resentment against Sparta, 
naturally suggested by the history of the past, the philo-Spartan 
view of the situation gradually became more and more pre- 
dominant in the assembly. Kallistratus? the orator spoke 
eloquently in support of the Lacedzmonians ; while the adverse 
speakers were badly listened to, as pleading in favour of Thebes, 
whom no one wished to aggrandise further. A vote, decisive 
and enthusiastic, was passed for assisting the Spartans with the 
full force of Athens ; under the command of Iphikratés, then 
residing as a private citizen 8 at Athens, since the peace of the 
preceding year, which had caused him to be recalled from 
Korkyra. 

As soon as the sacrifices, offered in contemplation of this 
enterprise, were announced to be favourable, Iphikratés made 
proclamation that the citizens destined for service should equip 
themselves and muster in arms in the grove of Akadémus 
(outside the gates), there to take their evening meal, and to 
march the next morning at daybreak. Such was the general 
ardour, that many citizens went forth from the gates even in 
advance of Iphikratés himself; and the total force which 
followed him is said to have been 12,000 men—not named 
under conscription by the general, but volunteers. He first 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 35. Méywroy Bt ray AexOévray wapd AaxeBayovloy 
e8dnee elvan, &c. 

8 Demosthenés cont. Neer. p. 1353- 

Xenokleidés, a poet, spoke in ppposition to the vote for supporting 
Sparta (ib.). 

He Xen. Hellen. vi. §, 495 Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Lysif, p. 479. 

4 This number is stated by Diodorus (xv. 63). 
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marched to Corinth, where he halted some days ; much to the 
discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient to accomplish 
their project of carrying rescue to Sparta. But Iphikratés was 
well aware that all beyond Corinth and Phlius was hostile 
ground, and that he had formidable enemies to deal with. 
After having established his position at Corinth, and obtained 
information regarding the enemy, he marched into Arcadia, 
and there made war without any important result. Epami- 
nondas and his army had quitted Laconia, while many of the 
Arcadians and Eleians, had gone home with the plunder 
acquired; so that Sparta was for the time out of danger. 
Impelled in part by the recent manifestation of Athens,? the 
Theban general himself soon commenced his march of retum 
into Beeotia, in which it was necessary for him to pass the line 
of Mount Oneium between Corinth and Kenchrez. This line 
was composed of difficult ground, and afforded good means of 
resistance to the passage of an army ; nevertheless Iphikratés, 
though he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly 
to bar the passage of the Thebans. He contented himself 
with sending out from Corinth all his cavalry, both Athenian 
and Corinthian, to harass them in their march. But Epami- 
nondas beat them back with some loss, and pursued them to 
the gates of Corinth. Excited by this spectacle, the Athenian 
main body within the town were eager to march out and 
engage in general battle. Their ardour was however repressed 
by Iphikratés ; who, refusing to go forth, suffered the Thebans 
to continue their retreat unmolested.? 


1To this extent we may believe what is said by Cornelius Nepos 
(Iphicratés, ©. 2). 

The account here given in the text coincides as to the matter of fact 
with Xenophon, as well as with Plutarch; and also (in my belief) with 
Pausanias (Xen. Hell. vi. 5, §1 ; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 24; Pausan. ix. 14, 6). 

But though I accept the facts of Xenophon, I cannot accept either his 
suppositions as to the purpose, or his criticisms on the conduct, of Iphikratés. 
Other modern critics appear to me not to have sufficiently distinguished 
Xenophon’s facts from his suppositions. 

Iphikratés (says Xenophon), while attempting to guard the line of Moant 
Oneium, in order that the Thebans might not be able to reach Boeotia— 
left the excellent road adjoining to Kenchres unguarded. ‘Then—wishing 
to inform himself, whether the Thebans had as yet passed the Mount Oneium, 
he sent out as scouts all the Athenian and all the Corinthian cavalry. Now 
(observes Xenophon) a few scouts can see and report as well as a great 
number ; while the great number find it more dificult to get back in safety. 
By this foolish conduct of Iphikratés, in sending out so large a body, several 
horsemen were lost in the retreat ; which would not have happened if he 
had only sent out a few. 

This criticism here made by Xenophon appears unfounded. It is plain, 
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On returning to Thebes, Epaminondas with Pelopidas and 
the other Beeotarchs, resigned the command. They had already 


from the facts which he himself states, that Iphikratés never intended to bar 
the passage of the Thebans ; and that he sent out his whole body of cavalry, 
not simply as scouts, but to harass the enemy on ground which he thought. 
advantageous for the purpose. That so able a commander as Iphikratés 
should have been guilty of the gross blunders with which Xenophon here 
reproaches him, is in a high degree improbable; it seems to me more 
probable that Xenophon has misconceived his real purpose. Why indeed 
should Iphikratés wish to expose the whole Athenian army in a murderons 
conflict for the purpose of preventing the homeward march of the Thebans ? 
His mission was, to rescue Sparta; but Sparta was now no longer in 
danger ; and it was for the advantage of Athens that the Thebans should, 
go back to Boeotia, rather than remain in Peloponnesus. That he should 
content himself with harassing the Thebans, instead of barring their retreat 
directly, is a policy which we should expect from him. 

There is another circumstance in this retreat which has excited discussion: 
among the commentators, and on which I dissent from their views. It is 
connected with the statement of Pausanias, who says—'Ns mpoiay 1: 
orparg (Epaminondas) card Aéxaiov eyivero, wal Biekitvar rhs $800 7: 
orevda nal dicBara tpedrrev, "Ipixpdrns 6 Tiobdov weNragrds Kal BAAnY 
*Adnvaluy Exwv Bivauy, exixerped rols @nBalows, "Emapevdvdas bt robs 
exbepsvous rpéxerat, nad wpds aitd dpindpevos AOnralwy 7d katy, 
hs erefiérar paxovptvous robs *AQqvalous exdrvev Ipixpdrys, 5 Bt adeis es 
ras @fBas dwhravve. 

In this statement there are someinaccuracies, as that of calling Iphikratés 
‘son of Timotheus ;” and speaking of Lechaum, where Pausanias ought to 
have named Kenchree. For Epaminondas could not have passed Corinth 
on the side of Lechzum, since the Long Walls, reaching from one to the 
other, would prevent him; moreover the ‘rugged ground” was between 
Corinth and Renchres, not between Corinth and Lechzeum. \ 

But the words which occasion most perplexity are those which follow : 
“« Epaminondas repulses the assailants, and Aaving come to the city itself of 
the Athenians, when Iphikratés forbade the Athenians to come out and 
fight, he (Epaminondas) again marched away to Thebes.” 

‘hat are we to understand by the city of the Athenians? ‘The natural 
sense of the words is certainly Athens; and so most of the commentators 
relate. But when the battle was fought between Corinth and Kenchrez, 
can we reasonably believe that Epaminondas pursued the fugitives to 
Athens—through the city of Megara, which lay in the way, and which 
seems then (Diodor. xv. 68) to have been allied with Athens? The 
station of Iphikratés was Corénth ; from thence he had marched out—and 
thither his cavalry, when repulsed, would go back, as the nearest shelter. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. v. ch. 39, p. 141) understands Pausanias 
to mean, that Iphikratés retired with his defeated cavalry to Corinth—that 
Epaminondas then marched straight on to Athens—and that Iphikratés 
followed him. ‘Possibly (he says) the only mistake in this statement is, 
that it represents the presence of Iphikratés, instead of his absence, a8 
the cause which prevented the Athenians from fighting. According to 
Xenophon, Iphikratés must have been in the rear of Epaminondas.”” 

I cannot think that we obtain this from the words of Xenophon, Neither 
he nor Plutarch countenances the idea that Epaminondas ‘marched to the 
walls of Athens, which supposition is derived solely from the words of 
Pausanias. Xenophon and Plutarch intimate only that Iphikratés interposed 
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retained it for four months longer than the legal expiration of 
their term. Although, by the constitutional law of Thebes, any 
general who retained his functions longer than the period fixed 
by law was pronounced worthy of death, yet Epaminondas, while 
employed in his great projects for humiliating Sparta and found- 
ing the two hostile cities on her border, had taken upon himself 
to brave this illegality, persuading all his colleagues to concur 
with him. On resigning the command, all of them had to 
undergo that trial of accountability which awaited every retiring 
magistrate, as a matter of course—but which, in the present 
case, was required on special ground, since all had committed 
an act notoriously punishable as well as of dangerous precedent. 
Epaminondas undertook the duty of defending his colleagues 
as well as himself. That he as well as Pelopidas had political 
enemies, likely to avail themselves of any fair pretext for 
accusing him—is not to be doubted. But we may well doubt, 
whether on the present occasion any of these enemies actually 
came forward to propose that the penalty legally incurred 
should be inflicted ; not merely because this proposition, in the 
face of a victorious army, returning elate with their achievements 
and proud of their commanders, was full of danger to the 
mover himself—but also for another reason—because Epami- 
nondas would hardly be imprudent enough to wait for the case 
to be stated by his enemies. Knowing that the illegality 
committed was flagrant and of hazardous example—having also 
the reputation of his colleagues as well as his own to protect— 
he would forestall accusation by coming forward himself to 


some opposition, and not very effective opposition, near Corinth, to the 
retreating march of Epaminondas, from Peloponnesus into Baro 

‘That Epaminondas should have marched to Athens at all, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, when he was returning to Bootia, appears to me in 
itself improbable, and to be rendered still more improbable by the silence 
of Xenophon. Nor is it indispensable to put this construction even upon 
Pausanias ; who may surely have meant by the words—xpds alrd’A@nvalay 
7b Borv—not Athens, but che city then occupied by the Athenians engaged— 
that is, Corinth. The city of the Athenians, in reference to this battle, was 
Corinth; it was the city out of which the troops of Iphikratés had just 
marched, and to which, on being defeated, they naturally retired for safety, 
parsued by Epaminondas to the gates. The statement of Pausanias—that 
P 





hikratés would not let the Athenians in the town (Corinth) go out to 
fight—then follows naturally. Epaminondas, finding that they would not 
come out, drew back his troops, and resumed his march to Thebes. 

‘The stratagem of Iphikratés noticed by Polyaenus (iii. 9, 29), can hardly 
be the same incident as this mentioned by Pausanias. It purports to be a 
nocturnal surprise planned by the Thebans against Athens ; which certainly 
must be quite different (if it be in itself a reality) from this march of 
Epaminondas, And the stratagem ascribed by Polyzenus to Iphikratés 
ig of a strange and highly improbable character. 
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explain and justify the proceeding. He set forth the glorious 
results of the expedition just finished ; the invasion and devasta- 
tion of Laconia, hitherto unvisited by any enemy—the confine- 
ment of the Spartans within their walls—the liberation of all 
Western Laconia, and the establishment of Messéné as a city 
—the constitution of a strong new Arcadian city, forming, with 
Tegea on one flank and Messéné on the other, a line of defence 
on the Spartan frontier, so as to ensure the permanent 
depression of the great enemy of Thebes—the emancipation of 
Greece generally, from Spartan ascendency, now consummated. 

Such justification—whether delivered in reply to a substantive 
accuser, or (which is more probable) tendered spontaneously 
by Epaminondas himself—was not merely satisfactory, but 
triumphant. He and the other generals were acquitted by 
acclamation ; without even going through the formality of 
collecting the votes. And it appears that both Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas were immediately re-appointed among the 
Beeotarchs of the year.? : 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25; Plutarch, Apophthegm. p. 194 B; Pausan. 
ix. 14, 43 Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 7,8; Ailian, V. H. xiii, 42. 

Pausanias states the fact plainly and clearly ; the others, especially Nepos 
and lian, though agreeing in the main fact, surround it with colours 
exaggerated and false, They represent Epaminondas as in danger of being 
put to death by ungrateful and malignant fellow-citizens ; Cornelius Nepos 
puts into his mouth a justificatory speech of extreme insolence (compare 
‘Arist. Or. xlvi. weph 108 rapapOéyaros—p. 385 Jebb. ; p. 520 Dindorf) ; 
which, had it been really made, would have tended more than anything 
else to set the public against him—and which is moreover quite foreign to 
the character of Epaminondas, To carry the exaggeration still further, 
Plutarch (De Vitioso Pudore, p. 540 E) describes Pelopidas as trembling 
and begging for his life. 

Epaminondas had committed a grave illegality, which could not be passed 
over without notice in his trial of accountability. But he had a good 
justification, It was necessary that he should put in the justification : 
when put in, it passed triumphantly. What more could be required? 
‘The facts, when fairly stated, will not serve as an illustration of the alleged 
ingratitude of the people towards great men. 

Diodorus (xv. 81) states that Pelopidas was Beotarch without inter- 
ruption, annually re-appointed, from the revolution of Thebes down to his 
decease. Plutarch also (Pelopid. c. 34) affirms that when Pelopidas died, 
he was in his thirteenth year of the appointment ; which may be understood 
as the same assertion in other words. Whether Epaminondas was re-chosen, 
does not appear. 

Sievers denies the re-appointment as well of Pelopidas as of Epaminondas. 
But I do not see upon what grounds ; for, in my judgement, Epaminondas 
appears again as commander in Peloponnesus during this same year (369 
B.c.). Sievers holds Epaminondas to have commanded without being 
Beeotarch ; but no reason is produced for this (Sievers, Geschicht. Griech. 
bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 277). 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF MESSENE AND MEGALOPOLIS 
TO THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS 


Propicious was the change operated throughout the 
Grecian world during the eighteen months between June 371 
B.C. (when the general peace, including all except Thebes, was 
sworn at Sparta, twenty days before the battle of Leuktra), and 
the spring of 369 B.c., when the Thebans, after a victorious 
expedition into Peloponnesus, were reconducted home by 
Epaminondas. 

How that change worked in Peloponnesus, amounting to a 
partial reconstitution of the peninsula, has been sketched in 
the preceding chapter. Among most of the cities and districts 
hitherto dependent allies of Sparta, the local oligarchies where- 
by Spartan influence had been maintained, were overthrown, 
not without harsh and violent reaction. Laconia had been 
invaded and laid waste, while the Spartans were obliged to 
content themselves with guarding their central hearth and 
their families from assault. The western and best half of 
Laconia had been wrested from them; Messéné had been 
constituted as a free city on their frontier ; a large proportion of 
their Periceki and Helots had been converted into independent 
Greeks bitterly hostile to them; moreover the Arcadian 
population had been emancipated from their dependence, and 
organised into selfacting, jealous neighbours, in the new city 
of Megalopolis, as well as in Tegea and Mantineia. The once 
philo-Laconian Tegea was now among the chief enemies of 
Sparta; and the Stirite, so long numbered as the bravest of 
the auxiliary troops of the latter, were now identified in 
sentiment with Arcadians and Thebans against her. 

Out of Pelopomaesus, the change wrought had also been 
considerable ; partly, in the circumstances of Thessaly and 
Macedonia, partly in the position and policy of Athens. 

At the moment of the battle of Leuktra (July, 371 B.c.) 
Jason was tagus of Thessaly, and Amyntas king of Macedonia. 
‘Amyntas was dependent on, if not tributary to, Jason, whose 
dominion, military force, and revenue, combined with extra- 
ordinary personal energy and ability, rendered him decidedly 
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the first potentate in Greece, whose aspirations were known to 
be unbounded ; so that he inspired more or less alarm every- 
where, especially to weaker neighbours like the Macedonian 
prince. Throughout a reign of twenty-three years, full of 
trouble and peril, Amyntas had cultivated the friendship both 
of Sparta and of Athens,} especially the former. It was by 
Spartan aid only that he had been enabled to prevail over the 
Olynthian confederacy, which would otherwise have proved an 
overmatch for him. At the time when Sparta aided him to 
crush that promising and liberal confederacy, she was at the 
maximum of her power (382-379 B.c.), holding even Thebes 
under garrison among her subject-allies. But the revolution of 
Thebes, and the war against ‘Thebes and Athens (from 378 3.c. 

downward) had sensibly diminished her power on land ; while 
the newly-organised naval force and maritime confederacy of 
the Athenians had overthrown her empire at sea. Moreover, 
the great power of Jason in Thessaly had so grown up 
(combined with the resistance of the Thebans) as to cut off the 
communication of Sparta with Macedonia, and even to forbid 
her (in 374 B.C.) from assisting her faithful ally, the Pharsalian 
Polydamas, against him. To Amyntas, accordingly, the- 
friendship of Athens, now again the greatest maritime potentate 
in Greece, had become more important than that of Sparta. 

‘We know that he tried to conciliate the powerful Athenian 
generals, Iphikratés and Timotheus. He adopted the former 
as his son ;® at what exact period, cannot be discovered ; but 
T have already stated that Iphikratés had married the daughter 
of Kotys king of Thrace, and had acquired a maritime settle- 
ment called Drys on the Thracian coast. In the years 373-372 
B.C. we find Timotheus also in great favour with Amyntas, 
testified by a valuable present sent to him at Athens; a cargo 
of timber, the best produce of Macedonia.‘ Amyntas was at 
this period on the best footing: with Athens, sent his deputies 


a Zschinés, De Fals. Leg. c. 13, Fi 249 ; Isokratés, Or. v. (Philipp.) Ss. 
124. ‘O yap arhp cou (Isokratés to Philip) pbs ras xdAes tabras (Sparta, 
Athens, Argos, and Thebes), als cot napavd xposéyew tbv voov, mpds 
dxdoas olxeiws elye. 

The connexion of Amyntas with Thebes could hardly have been con- 
siderable ; that with Argos was based upen a strong legendary and ancestral 
sentiment rather than on common political grounds; with Athens it was 
both political and serious; with Satta, it was attested by the most 
essential military aid and co-operation. 

® Xen, Hellen. vi. 1, 17. 

* Hschints, De Fals, Leg. c. 13, p. 249. See above, ch. Ixxvil, 

Demosthen. cont. Timotheum, c. 8, p. 1194; Xenoph. Hellen. 
vi. 1, U1 
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as a confederate to the regular synod there assembled, and was 
treated with considerable favour.! 

The battle of Leuktra (July 371 8.c.) tended to knit more 
closely the connexion between Amyntas and the Athenians, 
who were now the auxiliaries most likely to sustain him against 
the ascendency of Jason. It produced at the same time the 
more important effect of stimulating the ambition of Athens in 
every direction. Not only her ancient rival, Sparta, beaten in 
the field and driven from one humiliation to another, was 
disabled from opposing her, and even compelled to solicit her 
aid—but new rivals, the Thebans, were suddenly lifted into an 
ascendency inspiring her with mingled jealousy and apprehen- 
sion. Hence fresh hopes as well as fresh jealousies conspired 
to push Athens in a career of aspiration such as had never 
appeared open to her since the disasters of 404 Bc. Such 
enlargement of her views was manifested conspicuously by the 
step taken two or three months after the battle of Leuktra 
(mentioned in my preceding chapter)—of causing the peace, 
which had already been sworn at Spartain the preceding month 
of June, to be re-sworn under the presidency and guarantee of 
Athens, by cities binding themselves mutually to each other as 
defensive allies of Athens ;? thus silently disenthroning Sparta 
and taking her place. 

On land, however, Athens had never held, and could hardly 
expect to hold, anything above the second rank, serving as a 
bulwark against Theban aggrandisement. At sea she already 
occupied the first place, at the head of an extensive confederacy ; 
and it was to further maritime aggrandisement that her present 
chances, as well as her past traditions, pointed. Such is the 
new path upon which we now find her entering. At the first 
formation of her new confederacy, in 378 3.c., she had distinctly 
renounced all idea of resuming the large amount of possessions, 
public and private, which had been snatched from her along 
with her empire at the close of the Peloponnesian war ; and 
had formally proclaimed that no Athenian citizen should for 
the future possess or cultivate land out of Attica—a guarantee 
against renovation of the previous kleruchies or out-possessions. 
This prudent self-restraint, which had contributed so much 
during the last seven years to raise her again into naval pre- 


1 Aschinés, De Fals. Leg. c. 13, p. 248. Thy warpuchy eBvoiay, kal ras 
edepyeatas As duets dmhptare Auivrg, TE GiAlwrov marpl, &c. 
Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. c. 30, p. 660. thy warpixhy gualay 
dvaveodobas (Philip to the Athenians) compare ibid. c. 29, p. 657. 
2 Xen, Hellen. vi. 5, 2. 
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eminence, is now gradually thrown aside, under the tempting 
circumstances of the moment. Henceforward, the Athenian 
maritime force becomes employed for the recovery of lost 
possessions as well as for protection or enlargement of the 
confederacy. The prohibition against kleruchies out of Attica 
will soon appear to be forgotten. Offence is given to the 
prominent members of the maritime confederacy ; so that the 
force of Athens, misemployed and broken into fragments, is 
found twelve or thirteen years afterwards unable to repel anew 
aggressor, who starts up, alike able and unexpected, in the 
Macedonian prince, Philip son of Amyntas. 

Very different was the position of Amyntas himself towards 
Athens, in 371 Bc. He was an unpretending ally, looking 
for her help in case of need against Jason, and sending his 
envoy to the meeting at Athens about September or October 
371 B.c., when the general peace was re-sworn under Athenian 
auspices. It was at this meeting that Athens seems to have 
first put forth her new maritime pretensions. While guarantee- 
ing to every Grecian city, great and small, the enjoyment of 
autonomy, she made exception of some cities which she 
claimed as belonging to herself. Among these was certainly 
Amphipolis ; probably also the towns in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, and Potideea; all which we find a few years afterwards 
occupied by Athenians.!_ How much of their lost possessions 
the Athenians thought it prudent now to reclaim, we cannot 
distinctly make out. But we know that their aspirations 
grasped much more than Amphipolis;? and the moment 
was probably thought propitious for making other demands 
besides. Amyntas through his envoy, together with the rest 
of the assembled envoys, recognised without opposition the 
right of the Athenians to Amphipolis.8 


1 Demosthen. (Philippic. ii. c. 4, p..71; De Halonneso, c. 3, p. 79; De 
Rebus Chersones. ¢. 2, p. 91) ; also Epistol, Philipp. ap. Demosthen, c. 6, 


. 163. 

PY Compare the aspirations of Athens, as stated in 391 3.c., when the 
propositions of peace recommended by Andokidés were under con- 
sideration—aspirations, which were then regarded as beyond all hope of 
attainment, and imprudent even to talk about (Andokidés, De Pace, s. 15). 
gépe, AAAA Xeppdyncov Kal ras dxoulas Kal Td éyerfuara Kal 7d xpéa fon 
darondBouev; AAD’ ore Bacideds, obre of cdupaxol, cvyxepodaw Huiy, we? 
Sv abra Bei rodeyotvras krhoacOu. 

43 Hischinés, De Fals. Leg. c. 14, p- 250. 

Zuppaxlas yap Aaxedaypovloy kal ray BAAwy ‘EAAhvey ovverBotons, els 
dy robrev ‘Aubrras 6 &Alrnou rarhp, Kal wéuray obvebpoy, nad ris Kal? 
tavrdy Yhgov kipws by, eynoloaro "Auglmodty Thr 'AOnvalwy 
cuvetatpery peta Tay kAAwY “EAAGywy “Abnvaloss. Kal roiro 
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Such recognition was not indeed in itself either any loss to 
Amyntas, or any gain to Athens: for Amphipolis, though 
bordering on his kingdom, had never belonged to him, nor 
had he any power of transferring it. Originally an Athenian 
colony, next taken from Athens in 424-423 B.c. by Brasidas, 
through the improvidence of the Athenian officers Euklés and 
Thucydidés, then re-colonised under Lacedemonian auspices 
—it had ever since remained an independent city; though 
Sparta had covenanted to restore it by the peace of Nikias 
(421 B.c.), but had never performed her covenant, Its un- 
paralleled situation, near to both the bridge and mouth of 
the Strymon, in the midst of a fertile territory, within reach 
of the mining district of Pangeus—rendered it a tempting 
prize: and the right of Athens to it was indisputable; so far 
as original colonisation before the capture by Brasidas, and 
formal treaty of cession by Sparta after the capture, could 


7d Kowbdy Bb-yua TOY EAAHYar, Kad robs ynpicandvous, Ix TAY Snnoclwy 
ypanpdroy plorepas rapeoxduny. 

The remarkable event to which Aischinés here makes allusion, must 
have taken place either in the congress held at Sparta, in the month 
preceding the battle of Leuktra, where the general peace was sworn, 
with universal autonomy guaranteed—leaving out only Thebes; or else, 
at the subsequent congress held three or four months afterwards at Athens, 
where a peace, on similar conditions generally, was again sworn under the 
auspices of Athens as president. 

My conviction is, that it took place on the latter occasion—at Athens. 
First, the reference of ZEschinés to the Snudcia ypdupyara leads us to con: 
clude that the affair was transacted in that city ; secondly, I do not think 
that the Athenians would have been in any situation to exact such a reserve 
in their favour, prior to the battle of Leuktra; thirdly, the congress at 
Sparta was held, not for the purpose of cuppayla or alliance, but for that 
of terminating the war and concluding peace ; while the subsequent congress. 
at Athens formed the basis of a defensive alliance, to which, either then or 
soon afterwards, Sparta acceded. 

1 The pretensions advanced by Philip of Macedon (in his Epistola ad 
Athenienses, ap. Demosthen. p. 164), that Amphipolis or its locality 
originally belonged to his ancestor Alexander son of Amyntas, as having 
expelled the Persians from it—are unfounded, and contradicted by Thucy- 
didés, At least, if (which is barely possible) Alexander ever did acquire 
the spot, he must have lost it afterwards; for it was occupied by the 
Edonian Thracians, both in 465 B.c., when Athens made her first 
unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony there—and in 437 B.c., when she 
tried again with better success under Agnon, and established Amphipolis 
(Thueyd. iv. 102). 

‘The expression of Aischinés, that Amyntas in 371 B.c. ‘gave up or 
receded from” Amphipolis (&y 3° Autvras &wéorn—De Fals. Leg. /. ¢.) can 
at most only be construed as referring to rights which he may have claimed, 
since he was never in actual possession of it ; though we cannot wonder 
that the orator should use such language in addressing Philip son of 
Amyntas, who was really master of the town. 
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confer a right. But this treaty, not fulfilled at the time, was 
now fifty years old. The repugnance of the Amphipolitan 
population, which had originally prevented its fulfilment, was 
strengthened by all the sanction of a long prescription ; while 
the tomb and chapel of Brasidas their second founder, con- 
secrated in the agora, served as an imperishable admonition 
to repel all pretensions on the part of Athens. Such pretensions, 
whatever might be the right, were deplorably impolitic unless 
Athens was prepared to back them by strenuous efforts of men 
and money; from which we shall find her shrinking now, as 
she had done (under the unwise advice of Nikias) in 421 B.c., 
and the years immediately succeeding. In fact, the large 
renovated pretensions of Athens both to Amphipolis and to 
other places on the Macedonian and Chalkidic coast, combined 
with her languor and inertness in military action—will be 
found henceforward among the greatest mischiefs to the 
general cause of Hellenic independence, and among the most 
effective helps to the well-conducted aggressions of Philip of 
Macedon. 

Though the claim of Athens to the recovery of a portion 
of her lost transmarine possessions was thus advanced and 
recognised in the congress of autumn 371 B.C., she does not 
seem to have been able to take any immediate steps for 
prosecuting it. Six months afterwards, the state of northern 
Greece was again completely altered by the death, nearly at 
the same time, of Jason in Thessaly, and of Amyntas in 
Macedonia! The former was cut off (as has been mentioned 
in the preceding chapter) by assassination, while in the pleni- 
tude of his vigour; and his great power could not be held 
together by an inferior hand. His two brothers, Polyphron 
and Polydorus, succeeded him in the post of tagus of Thessaly. 
Polyphron, having put to death his brother, enjoyed the 
dignity for a short time; after which he too was slain by a 
third brother, Alexander of Phere; but not before he had 
committed gross enormities, by killing and banishing many of 
the most eminent citizens of Larissa and Pharsalus ; among 
them the estimable Polydamas.? The Larisszan exiles, many 
belonging to the great family of the Aleuadz, took refuge in 


2 Diodor. xv. 60. 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 33, 34- 

Diodorus (xv. 61) calls Alexander of Phere brother of Polydorus ; Plut- 
arch (Pelopid. c. 29) calls him nephew. Xenophon does not expressly say 
which ; but his narrative seems to countenance the statement of Diodorus 
rather than that of Plutarch. 
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Macedonia, where Amyntas (having died in 370 B.c.) had been 
succceded in the throne by his youthful son Alcxander. The 
latter, being persuaded to invade Thessaly for the purpose of 
restoring them, succeeded in getting possession of Larissa and 
Krannon ; both which cities he kept under his own garrisons, 
in spite of unavailing resistance from Polyphron and Alexander 
of Pherze. 

This Alexander, who succeeded to Jason’s despotism in 
Phere, and to a considerable portion of his military power, 
was nevertheless unable to keep together the whole of it, or 
to retain Thessaly and its circumjacent tributaries in one 
united dominion. The Thessalian cities hostile to him invited 
assistance, not merely from Alexander of Macedon, but also 
from the Thebans ; who despatched Pelopidas into the country, 
seemingly in 369 B.c., soon after the return of the army under 
Epaminondas from its victorious progress in Laconia and 
Arcadia. Pelopidas entered Thessaly at the head of an army, 
and took Larissa with various other cities into Theban pro- 
tection ; apparently under the acquiescence of Alexander of 
Macedon, with whom he contracted an alliance.? A large 
portion of Thessaly thus came under the protection of Thebes, 
in hostility to the dynasty of Phere and to the brutal tyrant 
Alexander who now ruled in that city, 

Alexander of Macedon found that he had difficulty enough 
in maintaining his own dominion at home, without holding 
Thessalian towns in garrison. He was harassed by intestine 
dissensions, and after a reign of scarcely two years, was assassin- 
ated (368 Bc.) by some conspirators of Alérus and Pydna, 
two cities (half Macedonian, half Hellenic) near the western 
coast of the Thermaic Gulf. Ptolemeus (or Ptolemy) of 
Alérus is mentioned as leader of the enterprise, and Apollo- 
phanés of Pydna as one of the agents.? But besides these 


1 Diodor. xv. 61. 

2 Diodor. xv. 67. 

The transactions of Macedonia and Thessaly at this period are difficult to 
make out clearly, What is stated in the text comes from Diodorus ; who 
affirms, however, further—that Pelopidas marched into Macedonia, and 
brought back as an hostage to Thebes the youthful Philip, brother of 
Alexander. This latter affirmation is incorrect ; we know that Philip was 
in Macedonia, and free, after the death of Alexander. And I believe that 
the march of Pelopidas into Macedonia, with the bringing back of Philip 
as a hostage, took place in the following year 368 B.C. 

Justin also states (vii. 5), erroneously, that Alexander of Macedon gave 
hig brother Philip as a hostage, first to the Illytians, next to the Thebans. 

3 Demosthen, De Fals. Leg. c. 58, p. 402; Diodorus, xv. 71. 

Diodorus mukes the mistake of calling this Ptolemy son’ of Amyntas 
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conspirators, there was also another enemy, Pausanias—a man 
of the royal lineage and a pretender to the throne ;! who, 
having been hitherto in banishment, was now returning at 
the head of a considerable body of Greeks, supported by 
numerous partisans in Macedonia—and was already master 
of Anthemus, Thermé, Strepsa, and other places in or near 
the Thermaic Gulf. He was making war both against Ptolemy 
and against the remaining family of Amyntas. Eurydiké, the 
widow of that prince, was now left with her two younger 
children, Perdikkas, a young man,-and Philip, yet a youth. 
She was in the same interest with Ptolemy, the successful 
conspirator against her son Alexander, and there was even 
a tale which represented her as his accomplice in the deed. 
Ptolemy was regent, administering her affairs, and those of 
her minor children, against Pausanias.? 

Deserted by many of their most powerful friends, Eurydiké 
and Ptolemy would have been forced to yield the country to 
Pausanias, had they not found by accident a foreign auxiliary 
near at hand. The Athenian admiral Iphikratés, with a 
squadron of moderate force, was then on the coast of Mace- 
donia. He had been sent thither by his countrymen (369 B.c.) 
(soon after his partial conflict near Corinth with the retreating 
amny of Epaminondas, on its way from Peloponnesus to Beeotia), 
for the purpose of generally surveying the maritime region of 


and brother of Perdikkas ; though he at the same time describes him as 
TiroAeuatos "AAwp{rns, which description would hardly be applied to one of 
the royal brothers. Moreover, the passage of Aischinés, Fals. Leg. c. 14, 

. 250, shows that Ptolemy was not son of Amyntas; and Dexippus (ap. 

syncellum, p. 263) confirms the fact. 

‘See these points discussed in Mr. Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, 
Appendix, e. 4. 

Diodor. xvi. 2. 

3 ABschinés, Fals. Legat. c. 13, 14, PP. 249, 250; Justin, vii. 6. 

éschinés mentions Ptolemy as regent, on behalf of Eurydiké and her 
two younger sons, Aischints also mentions Alexander as having recently 
died, but says nothing about his assassination. Nevertheless there is no 
reason to doubt that he was assassinated, which we know both from 
Demosthenés and Diodorus; and assassinated by Ptolemy, which we 
know from Plutarch (Pelop. c. 27), Marsyas (ap. Athenzum, xiv. p. 629), 
and Diodorus. Justin states that Eurydiké conspired both against her 
husband Amyntas, and against her children, in concert with a paramour, 
The statements of A®schinés rather tend to aisprore the charge of her 
having been concerned in the death of Amyntas, but to support that of her 
having been accomplice with Ptolemy in the murder of Alexander. 

Assassination was a fate which frequently befell the Macedonian kings. 
‘When we come to the history of Olympias, mother of Alexander the 
Great, it will be seen that Macedonian queens were capable of greater 
crimes than those imputed to Eurydiké, 

VOL. X. 1 
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Macedonia and Thrace, opening negotiations with parties in 
the country, and laying his plans for future military operations. 
At the period when Alexander was slain, and when Pausanias 
was carrying on his invasion, Iphikratés happened to be on 
the Macedonian coast. He was there visited by Eurydiké 
with her two sons Perdikkas and Philip; the latter seemingly 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, the former somewhat 
older. She urgently implored him to assist the family in their 
present emergency, reminding him that Amyntas had not only - 
throughout his life been a faithful ally of Athens, but had also 
adopted him (Iphikratés) as his son, and had thus constituted 
him brother to the two young princes. Placing Perdikkas in 
his hands, and causing Philip to embrace his knees, she 
appealed to his generous sympathies, and invoked his aid as 
the only chance of restoration, or even of personal safety, to 
the family. Iphikratés, moved by this affecting supplication, 
declared in her favour, acted so vigorously against Pausanias 
as to expel him from Macedonia, and secured the sceptre to 
the family of Amyntas ; under Ptolemy of Aldrus as regent for 
the time. 

This striking incident is described by the orator Aischinés 
in an oration delivered many years afterwards at Athens. The 
boy, who then clasped the knees of Iphikratés, lived afterwards 
to overthrow the independence, not of Athens alone, but of 
Greece generally. The Athenian general had not been sent 
to meddle in the disputes of succession to the Macedonian 
crown. Nevertheless, looking at the circumstances of the 
time, his interference may really have promised beneficial 
consequences to Athens ; so that we have no right to blame 
him for the unforeseen ruin which it was afterwards found to 
occasion, 

Though the interference of Iphikratés maintained the family 
of Amyntas, and established Ptolemy of Alérus as regent, it 
did not procure to Athens the possession of Amphipolis ; 
which was not in the power of the Macedonian kings to 
bestow. Amphipolis was at that time a free Greek city, 
inhabited by a population in the main seemingly Chalkidic, 
and in confederacy with Olynthus.* Iphikratés prosecuted 


1 Rschings, Fals. Leg. c. 13, 14, pp. 249, 250; Cornelius Nepos, 
Iphicrates, c. 3. 

2 Demosthen. cont, Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 

wee pater wdhr abrby (Charidéaus) ais is *OAuvAlot, ois Suerépors 
ex opots nad rors Exovew *AuplxcAw Kara rodTor Toy xpévov. 

‘Demosthenés is here speaking of the time when Timothens superseded 
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his naval operations on the coast of Thrace and Macedonia 
for a period of three years (368-365 B.c.). We make out very 
imperfectly what he achieved. He took into his service a 
general named Charidémus, a native of Oreus in Eubeea; one 
of those Condottieri (to use an Italian word familiar in the 
fourteenth century), who, having a band of mercenaries under 
his command, hired himself to the best bidder and to the 
most promising cause. These mercenaries served under 
Iphikratés for three years,’ until he was dismissed by the 
Athenians from his command and superseded by Timotheus. 
What successes they enabled him to obtain for Athens, is 
not clear; but it is certain that he did not succeed in taking 
Amphipolis. He seems to have directed one or two attempts 
against the town by other officers, which proved abortive ; but 
he got possession of some Amphipolitan prisoners or hostages,? 
which opened a prospect of accomplishing the surrender of 
the town. 

It seems evident, however, in spite of our great dearth of 
information, that Iphikratés during his command between 
369-365 B.C. did not satisfy the expectations of his countrymen. 
At that time, those expectations were large, as testified by 
sending out not only Iphikratés to Macedonia and Thrace, but 
also Timotheus (who had returned from his service with the 
Persians in 372-371 3.C.) to Ionia and the Hellespont, in 
conjunction with Ariobarzanés the satrap of Phrygia.® That 
satrap was in possession of Sestos, as well as of various other 
towns in the Thracian Chersonesus, towards which Athenian 
ambition now tended, according to that new turn, towards 


Iphikratés in the command, that is, about 365-364 B.c. But we are fairly 
entitled to presume that the same is true of 369 or 368 B.C. 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, 5. 149, © 37+ 

2 Demosth, cont. Aristokr. p. 669, 8. 149, c 37- 

The passage in which the orator alludes to these hostage: of the Amphi- 
politans in the hands of Iphikratés, is unfortunately not fully intelligible 
without further information. 

(Charidémus) Mpérov piv robs *Angpixodrirav dutpous, ofs map’ 
‘Aprddov AaBay "Ipinpdrns ESwxe OvAdrrery aitg, Png 
capdray bpar bs das Koploa, wapéBwxer "Augiwodtras: Kal Tod 
uh AaBely *Auglrorw, Todt’ eundbiov karéorn. 

‘Who Harpalus was—or what is meant by Iphikratés “obtaining (or 
capturing) from him the Amphipolitan hostages *—we cannot determine. 
Possibly Harpalus may have been commander of a body of Macedonians 
or Thracians acting as auxiliaries to the Amphipolitans, and in this 
character exacting hostages from them as security. Charidémus, as we 
see afterwards, when acting for Kersobleptés, received hostages from the 
inhabitants of Sestos (Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 679, c. 40, 8. 177). 

¥ Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libertat. c. 5, p. 193. 
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more special and separate acquisitions for Athens, which it 
had taken since the battle of Leuktra. But before we advert 
to the achievements of Timotheus (366-365 B.c.) in these 
regions, we must notice the main course of political conflict in 
Greece Proper, down to the partial pacification of 366 B.c. 
Though the Athenians had sent Iphikratés (in the winter of 
370-369 B.C.) to rescue Sparta from the grasp of Epaminondas, 
the terms of a permanent alliance had not yet been settled 
between them. Envoys from Sparta and her allies visited 
Athens shortly afterwards for that purpose.! All pretensions 
to exclusive headship on the part of Sparta were now at an end. 
Amidst abundant discussion in the public assembly, all the 
speakers, Lacedzmonian and others as well as Athenian, 
unanimously pronounced that the headship must be vested 
jointly and equally in Sparta and Athens ; and the only point 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 1. 

The words 7G Sordpp Yre: must denote the year beginning in the spring 
of 369 B.c. On this polit I agree with Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol. v. ch. 
40, P. 145 note) ; differing from him however (p. 146 note), as well as from 
Mr. Clinton, in this—that I place the second expedition of Epaminondas 
into Peloponnesus (as Sievers places it, p. 278) in 369 B.C. ; not in 
368 B.C. 

‘The narrative of Xenophon carries to my mind conviction that this is 
what he meant to affirm, In the beginning of Book VII. he says, 7@ 3 
torépy tre Aaxedaiporloy xal ray ovpudxer xpéoBers FAOov abroxpdropes 
*AOhvate, Bovdevosuero: nal? 8, Tt cunpaxla toorre AaxeBaipovlois nad 
*Abavalors. 

Now the words 79 & dorépy frei denote the spring of 369 B.C. 

Xenophon goes on to describe the assembly and the discussion at Athens, 
respecting the terms of alliance. This description occupies, from vii. 1, 1 
to vii. 1, 14, where the final vote and agreement is announced. 

Immediately after this vote, Xenophon goes on to say—Zrparevoyevwr 8° 
uporépay abray xal ray cumpdxwy (Lacedemonians, Athenians, and 
allies) els KépwOov, Woe xowf guddrrew 7d “Over. Kal éxe) exopetorro 
of GnBaior wal of obypaxor, waparatduevor epidarroy EAAos KAAey Too 
*Ovelov. a 

I conceive that the decision of the Athenian assembly—the march of the 
Athenians and Lacedaemoniansto guard the lines of Oncium—and the march 
of the Thebans to enter Peloponnesus—are here placed by Xenophon as 
events in immediate sequence, with no long interval of time between them. 
Tsee no ground to admit the interval of a year between the vote of the 
assembly and the march of the Thebans; the more so, as Epaminondas 
might reasonably presume that the building of Megalopolis and Messéné, 
recently begun, would need to be supported by another Theban army in 
Peloponnesus during 369 B.c. 

It jis indeed contended (and admitted even by Sievers) that Epaminondas 
could not have been re-elected Boeotarch in 369 8.c. But in this point I 
do not concur, It appears to me that the issue of the trial at Thebes was 
triumphant for him; thus making it more probable—not less probable— 
that he and Pelopidas were re-elected Boeotarchs immediately, 
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in debate was, how such an arrangement could be most 
suitably carried out. It was at first proposed that the former 
should command on land, the latter at sea; a distribution, 
which, on first hearing, found favour both as equitable and 
convenient until an Athenian named Kephisodotus reminded 
his countrymen, that the Lacedzemonians had few ships of war, 
and those manned chiefly by Helots ; while the land-force of 
Athens consisted of her horsemen and hoplites, the choice 
citizens of the state. Accordingly, on the distribution now 
pointed out, Athenians, in great numbers and of the best 
quality, would be placed under Spartan command ; while few 
Lacedzmonians, and those of little dignity, would go under 
Athenian command ; which would be, not equality, but the 
reverse. Kephisodotus proposed that both on land and at sea, 
the command should alternate between Athens and Sparta, in 
periods of five days ; and his amendment was adopted.! 

Though such amendment had the merit of perfect equality 
between the two competitors for headship, it was by no means 
well calculated for success in joint operations against a 
general like Epaminondas. The allies determined to occupy 
Corinth as a main station and to guard the line of Mount 
Oneium between that city and Kenchrez,? so as to prevent the 
Thebans from again penetrating into Peloponnesus. It is one 
mark of the depression in the fortunes of Sparta, that this very 
station, now selected for the purpose of keeping a Theban 
invader from her frontier, had been held, during the war from 
394-387 B.c., by the Athenians and Thebans against herself, 
to prevent her from breaking out of Peloponnesus into Attica 
and Beeotia. Never since the invasion of Xerxes had there 
been any necessity for defending the Isthmus of Corinth 
against an extra-Peloponnesian assailant. But now, even to 
send a force from Sparta to Corinth, recourse must have been 
had to transport by sea, either across the Argolic Gulf from 
Prasiz to Halieis, or round Cape Skyllzum to the Saronic Gulf 
and Kenchrez; for no Spartan troops could march by land across 
Arcadia or Argos. This difficulty however was surmounted, 
and a large allied force (not less than 20,000 men according to 
Diodorus)—consisting of Athenians with auxiliary mercenaries 
under Chabrias, Lacedemonians, Pellenians, Epidaurians, 
Megarians, Corinthians, and all the other allies still adhering 
to Sparta, was established in defensive position along the line 
of Oneium. 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 10-14. 
® Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 15, 16; Diodor. xv. 68. 
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It was essential for Thebes to reopen communication with 
her Peloponnesian allies. Accordingly Epaminondas, at the 
head of the Thebans and their northern allies, arrived during 
the same summer in front of this position, on his march into 
Peloponnesus. His numbers were inferior to those of his 
assembled enemies, whose position prevented him from joining 
his Arcadian, Argeian, and Eleian allies, already assembled in 
Peloponnesus. After having vainly challenged the enemy to 
come down and fight in the plain, Epaminondas laid his plan 
for attacking the position. Moving from his camp a little 
before daybreak, so as to reach the enemy, just when the 
night-guards were retiring, but before the general body had yet 
risen and got under arms}—he directed an assault along the 
whole line. But his principal effort, at the head of the chosen 
Theban troops, was made against the Lacedemonians and 
Pellenians, who were posted in the most assailable part of the 
line? So skilfully was his movement conducted, that he 
completely succeeded in surprising them. The Lacedemonian 
polemarch, taken unprepared, was driven from his position, 
and forced to retire to another point of the hilly ground. He 
presently sent to solicit a truce for burying his dead ; agreeing 
to abandon the line of Oneium, which had now become inde- 
fensible. The other parts of the Theban army made no 
impression by their attack, nor were they probably intended 
to do more than occupy attention, while Epaminondas himself 
vigorously assailed the weak point of the position. Yet 
Xenophon censures the Lacedemonian polemarch as faint- 
hearted, for having evacuated the whole line as soon as his 
own position was forced ; alleging, that he might easily have 
found another good position on one of the neighbouring 


1 Xen, Hellen. vii, 1, 163 Polyzenus, ii. 2, 9. 

‘This was an hour known to be favourable to sudden assailants, affording 
a considerable chance that the enemy might be off their guard. It was at 
the same hour that the Athenian Thrasybulus surprised the troops of the 
Thirty, near Phylé in Aitica (Xen. Hellen. i. 4 6). 

2 Xen, Hellen. ib. ; Pausanias, ix. 15, 2. 

Pausanias describes the battle as having been fought wep! Aéxatoy ; not 
YET exact, topographically, since it was on the other side of Corinth, 
between Corinth and Kenchrese. 

Diodorus (xv. 68) states that the whole space across, from Kenchree on 
one sea to Lechaeum on the other, was trenched and palisaded by the 
Athenians and Spartans. But this cannot be true, because the Long Walls 
were a sufficient defence between Corinth and Lechzeum ; and even between 
Corinth and Kenchrew, it is not probable that any such continuous line 
of defence was drawn, though the assailable points were probably thus 
guarded. Xenophon does not mention either irench or palisade. 
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eminences, and might have summoned reinforcements from his 
allies—and that the Thebans, in spite of their partial success, 
were so embarrassed how to descend on the Peloponnesian side 
of Oneium, that they were half disposed to retreat. The 
criticism of Xenophon indicates doubtless an unfavourable 
judgement pronounced by many persons in the army; the 
justice of which we are not in a condition to appreciate. But 
whether the Lacedemonian commander was to blame or 
not, Epaminondas, by his skilful and victorious attack upon 
this strong position, enhanced his already high military 
renown.! 

Having joined his Peloponnesian allies, Arcadians, Eleians, 
and Argeians, he was more than a match for the Spartan and 
Athenian force, which appears now to have confined itself to 
Corinth, Lechezum, and Kenchree. He ravaged the territories 
of Epidaurus, Troezen, and Phlius; and obtained possession 
of Sikyon as well as of Pelléné.? At Sikyon, a vote of the 
people being taken, it was resolved to desert Sparta, to 
form alliance with Thebes, and to admit a Theban harmost 
and garrison into the acropolis ; Euphron—a citizen hitherto 
preponderant in the city by means of Sparta, and devoted to 
her interest—now altered his politics and went along with the 
stronger tide. We cannot doubt also that Epaminondas went 
into Arcadia to encourage and regulate the progress of his two 
great enterprises—the foundation of Messéné and Megalopolis ; 
nor does the silence of Xenophon on such a matter amount to 
any disproof. These new towns having been commenced less 
than a year before, cannot have been yet finished, and may 
probably have required the reappearance of his victorious army. 
The little town of Phlius—situated south of Sikyon and west 
of Corinth—which was one of the most faithful allies of Sparta, 
was also in great hazard of being captured by the Phliasian 
exiles. When the Arcadians and Eleians were marching 
through Nemea to join Epaminondas at Oneium, these exiles 
entreated them only to show themselves near Phlius; with the 
assurance that such demonstration would suffice to bring about 
the capture of the town. The exiles then stole by night to the 


2 Xen. Hellen. vik 1, 14-17 Diodor, xy. 68 

® Xen. Hellen. vii. i. 2, 113 Diodor. xv. 69. 

‘This march against ‘Sikyon seems alluded to by Pausanias (vi. 3, DH 
the Eleian horse were commanded by Stomius, who slew the enemy’s 
commander with his own hand. 

‘The stratagem of the Bocotian Pammenés in attacking the harbour of 
Sikyon (Polyzes, v. 16, 4) may perhaps belong to this undertaking. 

*’Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 18, 22, 445 vii. 3, 2-8 
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foot of the town walls with scaling-ladders, and there lay hid, 
until, as day began to break, the scouts from the neighbouring 
hill Trikaranum announced that the allied enemies were in 
sight. While the attention of the citizens within was thus 
engaged on the other side, the concealed exiles planted their 
ladders, overpowered the few unprepared guards, and got 
possession of the acropolis. Instead of contenting themselves 
with this position until the allied force came up, they strove 
also to capture the town; but in this they were defeated by 
the citizens, who, by desperate efforts of bravery, repulsed both 
the intruders within and the enemy without ; thus preserving 
their town.! The fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparta entailed 
upon them severe hardships through the superiority of their 
enemies in the field, and through perpetual ravage of their 
territory from multiplied hostile neighbours (Argos, Arcadia, 
and Sikyon), who had established fortified posts on their 
borders ; for it was only on the side of Corinth that the 
Phliasians had a friendly neighbour to afford them the means 
of purchasing provisions.? 

Amidst general success, the Thebans experienced partial 
reverses. Their march carrying them near to Corinth, a party 
of them had the boldness to rush at the gates, and to attempt 
a surprise of the town. But the Athenian Chabrias, then 
commanding within it, disposed his troops so skilfully, and 
made so good a resistance, that he defeated them with loss 
and reduced them to the necessity of asking for the ordinary 
truce to bury their dead, which were lying very near to the 
walls? This advantage over the victorious Thebans somewhat 
raised the spirits of the Spartan allies; who were still further 
encouraged by the arrival in Lechaeum of a squadron from 
Syracuse, bringing a body of 2000 mercenary Gauls and Iberians, 
with fifty horsemen, as a succour from the despot Dionysius. 
Such foreigners had never before been seen in Peloponnesus. 
Their bravery, and singular nimbleness of movement, gave 
them the advantage in several partial skirmishes, and discon- 
certed the Thebans. But the Spartans and Athenians were 
not bold enough to hazard a general battle, and the Syracusan 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 5-9. 

This incident must have happened in 369 B.c., just about the time when 
Epaminondas surprised and broke through the defensive lines of Mount 
Oneium. In the second chapter of the seventh Book, Xenophon takes up 
the history of Phlius, and carries it on from the winter of 370-369 B.C., 
when Epaminondas invaded Laconia, through 369, 368, 367 B.C. 


§ Xen. Hellen, 2,17. 
3 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 193 Diodor, xv. 69. 
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detachment returned home after no very long stay ;! while the 
Thebans also went back to Beeotia. 

One proceeding of Epaminondas during this expedition 
merits especial notice. It was the general practice of the 
‘Thebans to put to death all the Bceotian exiles who fell into 
their hands as prisoners, while they released under ransom all 
other Greek prisoners. At the capture of a village named 
Pheebias in the Sikyonian territory, Epaminondas took captive 
a considerable body of Boeotian exiles. With the least possible 
delay, he let them depart under ransom, professing to regard 
them as belonging to other cities.2 We find him always try- 
ing to mitigate the rigorous dealing then customary towards 
political opponents. 

Throughout this campaign of 369 B.c., all the Peloponnesian 
allies had acted against Sparta cheerfully under Epaminondas 
and the Thebans. But in the ensuing year the spirit of the 
Arcadians had been so raised, by the formation of the new 
Pan-Arcadian communion, by the progress of Messéné and 
Megalopolis, and the conspicuous depression of Sparta—that 
they fancied themselves not only capable of maintaining their 
independence by themselves, but also entitled to divide head- 
ship with Thebes, as Athens divided it with Sparta. Lykomedés 
the Mantineian, wealthy, energetic, and able, stood forward as 
the exponent of this new aspiration, and as the champion of 
Arcadian dignity. He reminded the Ten Thousand (the Pan- 
Arcadian synod)—that while all other residents in Peloponnesus 


1 Xen. Hellen, vii. 1, 22; Diodor. xv. 70. 

Diodorus states that these mercenaries had been furnished with pay for 
five months ; if this is correct, I presume that we must understand it as 
comprehending the time of their voyage from Sicily and back to Sicily. 
Nevertheless, the language of Xenophon would not lead us to suppose that 
they remained in Peloponnesus even so long as three months. 

think it certain however that much more must have passed in this 
campaign than what Xenophon indicates, Epaminondas would hardly 
have forced the passage of the Oncium for such small objects as we find 
mentioned in the Hellenica. 

An Athenian Inscription, extremely defective, yet partially restored and 

iblished by M. Boeckh (Corp. Inscr. No. 85 a. Addenda to vol. i. p. 
Boy), records a vote, of the Athenian people ani of the syned of Athenian 
confederates—praising Dionysius of Syracuse—and recording him with his 
two sons as benefactors of Athens. It was probably passed somewhere 
near this time ; and we know from Demosthenés that the Athenians 

ted the freedom of their city to Dionysius and his descendants 
QDemosthents ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 161, as well as the Epistle of Philip, 
on which this isa comment). The Inscription is too defective to warrant 
any other inferences. 
Pausanias, ix. 15, 2. 
12 
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were originally immigrants, they alone were the indigenous 
occupants of the peninsula ; that they were the most numerous 
section, as well as the bravest and hardiest men, who bore the 
Hellenic name—of which, proof was afforded by the fact, that 
Arcadian mercénary soldiers were preferred to all others ; that 
the Lacedeemonians had never ventured to invade Attica, nor 
the Thebans to invade Laconia, without Arcadian auxiliaries, 
“ Let us follow no man’s lead (he concluded), but stand up for 
ourselves, In former days, we built up the power of Sparta 
by serving in her armies; and now, if we submit quietly to 
follow the Thebans, without demanding alternate headship for 
ourselves, we shall presently find them to be Spartans under 
another name.”? 

Such exhortations were heard with enthusiasm by the 
assembled Arcadians, to whom political discussion and the 
sentiment of collective dignity was a novelty. Impressed with 
admiration for Lykomedés, they chose as officers every man 
whom he recommended ; calling upon him to lead them into 
active service, so as to justify their new pretensions. He 
conducted them into the territory of Epidaurus, now under 
invasion by the Argeians; who were however in the greatest 
danger of being cut off, having their retreat intercepted by a 
body of troops from Corinth under Chabrias—Athenians and 
Corinthians. Lykomedés with his Arcadians, fighting his way 
through enemies as well as through a difficult country, repelled 
the division of Chabrias, and extricated the embarrassed 
Argeians. He next invaded the territory south of the new city 
of Messéné and west of the Messenian Gulf, part of which was 
still held by Spartan garrisons. He penetrated as far as Asiné, 
where the Spartan commander, Geranor, drew out his garrison 
to resist them, but was defeated with loss, and slain, while 
the suburbs of Asiné were destroyed.? Probably the Spartan 
mastery of the south-western corner of Peloponnesus was 
terminated by this expedition. The indefatigable activity 
which these Arcadians now displayed under their new com- 
mander, overpowering all enemies, and defying all hardships 
and difficulties of marching over the most rugged mountains, by 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 23. 

® Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 25. 

Zrparevodevot 8% Kal eis *Aglyny ris Aaxunxis, elenody re Thy Tar 
AaxeBaipovlwy ppovpdy, xal tov Tepdvopa, thy woAéyapxoy Zwapridrny 
eyernuivoy, dxéxreivay, xal Td mpodoreiov ray *Acwalev éxdpincay. 

Diodorus states that Lykomedés and the Arcadians took Pelléné, which 
is i a different situation and can hardly refer to the same expedition (xv. 
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night as well as by day, throughout the winter season—excited 
everywhere astonishment and alarm; not without considerable 
jealousy even on the part of their allies the Thebans. 

While such jealousy tended to loosen the union between the 
Arcadians and Thebes, other causes tended at the same time 
to disunite them from Elis. The Eleians claimed rights of 
supremacy over Lepreon and the other towns of Triphylia, 
which rights they had been compelled by the Spartan arms 
to forego thirty years before? Ever since that period, these 
towns had ranked as separate communities, each for itself as a 
dependent ally of Sparta. Now that the power of the latter 
was broken, the Eleians aimed at resumption of their lost 
supremacy. But the formation of the new “commune Arca- 
dum” at Megalopolis interposed an obstacle never before 
thought of. The Triphylian towns, affirming themselves to be 
of Arcadian origin, and setting forth as their eponymous Hero 
Triphylus son of Arkas,® solicited to be admitted as fully- 
qualified members of the incipient Pan-Arcadian communion. 
‘They were cordially welcomed by the general Arcadian body 
(with a degree of sympathy similar to that recently shown by 
the Germans towards Sleswick-Holstein), received as political 
brethren, and guaranteed as independent against Elis.‘ The 
Eleians, thus finding themselves disappointed of the benefits 
which they had anticipated from the humiliation of Sparta, 
became greatly alienated from the Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanés, the satrap of Phrygia, with whom the Athenians 
had just established a correspondence, now endeavoured (per- 
haps at their instance) to mediate for peace in Greece, sending 
over a citizen of Abydus named Philiskus, furnished with a 
large sum of money. Choosing Delphi as a centre, Philiskus 
convoked thither, in the name of the Persian king, deputies from 
all the belligerent parties, Theban, Lacedemonian, Athenian, 
&c., to meet him. These envoys never consulted the god as 
to the best means of attaining peace (says Xenophon), but 
merely took counsel among themselves ; hence, he observes, 
little progress was made towards peace ; since the Spartans> 
peremptorily insisted that Messéné should again be restored to 
them, while the Thebans were not less firm in resisting the 
proposition. It rather seems that the allies of Sparta were 
willing to concede the point, and even tried, though in vain, to 


1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 26. 3 Xen. Hellen. 

# Polyb. iv. 7 ‘ Xen. Hellen. vi 

5 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 27. "Enel 88 dA@dvres tq ae PA Pie ‘aoue: 
cwro, Brus dv 4 elphrn yiverro, aro} 38 éBovAeborro, 
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overcome her reluctance. The congress accordingly broke up ; 
while Philiskus, declaring himself in favour of Sparta and Athens, 
employed his money in levying mercenaries for the professed 
purpose of aiding them in the war.1_ We do not find, however, 
that he really lent them any aid. It would appear that his 
mercenaries were intended for the service of the satrap himself, 
who was then organising his revolt from Artaxerxés ; and that 
his probable purpose in trying to close the war was, that he 
might procure Grecian soldiers more easily and abundantly. 
Though the threat of Philiskus produced no immediate result, 
however, it so alarmed the Thebans as to determine them to 
send an embassy up to the Great King; the rather, as they 
learnt that the Lacedzemonian Euthyklés had already gone up 
to the Persian court, to solicit on behalf of Sparta.? 

How important had been the move made by Epaminondas 
in reconstituting the autonomous Messenians, was shown, 
among other evidences, by the recent abortive congress at 
Delphi. Already this formed the capital article in Grecian 
political discussion; an article, too, on which Sparta stood 
nearly alone, For not only the Thebans (whom Xenophon § 
specifies as if there were no others of the same sentiment), but 
all the allies of Thebes, felt hearty sympathy and identity of 
interest with the newly-enfranchised residents in Mount Ithémé 
and in Western Laconia; while the allies even of Sparta were, 
at most, only lukewarm against them, if not positively inclined 
in their favour.* 

A new phenomenon soon presented itself, which served as a 
sort of recognition of the new-born, or newly-revived, Messenian 
community, by the public voice of Greece. At the 1ogrd 
Olympic festival (Midsummer 368 B.c.)—which occurred within 
less than two years after Epaminondas laid the foundation-stone 
of Messéné—a Messenian boy named Damiskus gained the 
wreath as victor in the foot-race of boys. Since the first 
Messenian war, whereby the nation became subject to Sparta,5 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 27 3 Diodor. xv. 70. 

Diodorus states that Philiskus was sent by Attaxerxés; which seems not 
exact ; he was sent by Ariobarzanés in the name of Artaxerxés. Diodorus 
also says that Philiskus left 2000 mercenaries with pay provided, for the 
service of the Lacedemonians ; which troops ate never afterwards 
mentioned. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 33. 3 Xen, Hellen, vii. 1, 27. 

4 See this fact indicated in Isokratés, Archidamus (Or. vi.), 8 2-11. 

® Pausanias, vi, 2, 5. 

Two Messenian victors had been proclaimed during the interval ; but 
they were inhabitants of Messéné in Sic icily. And these two were ancient 
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no Messenian victor had ever been enrolled ; though before 
that war, in the earliest half-century of recorded Olympiads, 
several Messenian victors are found on the register. No 
competitor was admitted to enter the lists, except as a free 
Greek from a free community ; accordingly so long as these 
Messenians had been either enslaved, or in exile, they would 
never have been allowed to contend for the prize under that 
designation. So much the stronger was the impression pro- 
duced, when, in 368 B.c., after an interval of more than three 
centuries, Damiskus the Messenian was proclaimed victor. 
No Theéry (or public legation for sacrifice) could have come 
to Olympia from Sparta, since she was then at war both 
with Eleians and Arcadians; probably few individual Lace- 
dzmonians were present; so that the spectators, composed 
generally of Greeks unfriendly to Sparta, would hail the 
proclamation of the new name as being an evidence of her 
degradation, as well as from sympathy with the long and severe 
oppression of the Messenians.! This Olympic festival—the 
first after the great revolution occasioned by the battle of 
Leuktra—was doubtless a scene of earnest anti-Spartan 
emotion. 

During this year 368 B.c., the Thebans undertook to march 
into Peloponnesus ; the peace-congress at Delphi probably 
occupied their attention, while the Arcadians neither desired 
nor needed their aid. But Pelopidas conducted in this year a 
Theban force into Thessaly, in order to protect Larissa and the 
other cities against Alexander of Pherz, and to counterwork the 
ambitious projects of that despot, who was soliciting reinforce- 
ment from Athens. In his first object he succeeded. Alexander 
was compelled to visit him at Larissa, and solicit peace. This 
despot, however, alarmed at the complaints which came from 
all sides against his cruelty—and at the language, first, admoni- 
tory, afterwards, menacing, of Pelopidas—soon ceased to 
think himself in safety, and fled home to Phere. Pelopidas 
established a defensive union against him among the other 
Thessalian cities, and then marched onward into Macedonia, 
where the regent Ptolemy, not strong enough to resist, entered 
into alliance with the Thebans; surrendering to them thirty 


citizens of Zanklé, the name which the Sicilian Messéné bore before 
Anaxilaus the despot chose to give to it this last-mentioned name. 

1 See the contrary, or Spartan, feeling—disgust at the idea of persons 
who had recently been their slaves, presenting themselves as spectators and 
competitors in the plain of Olympia—set forth in Isokratés, Or. vi. 
(Archidamus) s. 111, 112. 
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hostages from the most distinguished families in Macedonia, as 
a guarantee for his faithful adherence. Among the hostages 
was the youthful Philip son of Amyntas, who remained in this 
character at Thebes for some years, under the care of 
Pammenés! It was thus that Ptolemy and the family of 
Amyntas, though they had been maintained in Macedonia by 
the active intervention of Iphikratés and the Athenians not 
many months before, nevertheless now connected themselves 
by alliance with the Thebans, the enemies of Athens. Aéschinés 
the Athenian orator denounces them for ingratitude; but 
possibly the superior force of the Thebans left them no option. 
Both the Theban and Macedonian force became thus enlisted 
for the protection of the freedom of Amphipolis against Athens.? 
And Pelopidas returned to Thebes, having extended the 
ascendency of Thebes not only over Thessaly, but also over 
Macedonia, assured by the acquisition of the thirty hostages. 
Such extension of the Theban power, in Northern Greece, 
disconcerted the maritime projects of Athens on the coast of 


2 Plutarch, Pelopid. c, 26. 

9 Zischinés, De Fals. Leg. . 14, p. 249. 

Paen Bddoxwy, Bri xparov ply detp "Auderdrews byréxparre 
(Ptolemy) rf xdaci (to Athens), xal xpbs @nBalovs Biapepoudver *APnvalwy, 
cuppaylay dxohoaro, &c. 

Neither Plutarch nor Diodorus appear to me precise in specifying and 
distinguishing the different expeditions of Pelopidas into Thessaly. I 
cannot but think that he made four different expeditions ; two before his 
embassy to the Persian court (which embassy took place in 367 B.C. : see 
Mr, Clinton, Fast. Hellen. on that year, who rightly places the date of the 
beg ts and two after it. 

1, The first was, in 369 B.C., after the death of Amyntas, but during the 
short reign, less than two years, of his son Alexander of Macedon. 

Diodorus mentions this fact (xv. 67), but he adds, what is erroneous, 
that Pelopidas on this occasion brought back Philip as a hostage. 

2. The second was in 368 3.C. ; also mentioned by Diodorus (xv. 71) 
and by Plutarch (Pelop. c. 26). 

Diodorus (erroneously, as I think) connects this expedition with the 
seizure and detention of Pelopidas by Alexander of Phere. But it was 
really on this occasion that Pelopidas brought back the hostages. 

. The third (which was rather a mission than an expedition) was in 
B.C., after the return of Pelopidas from the Persian court, which 
Rappened seemingly in the beginning of 366'3.¢. In this third march, 
Pelopidas was seized and made prisoner by Alexander of Phere, until he 
was released by Epaminondas, Blatarch mentions this expedition, clearly 
distinguishing it from the second (Pelopidas, c. 27—perd 6¢ tabra wdduv, 
&c.); but with this mistake, in my judgement, that he places it before the 
joumey of Pelopidas to the Persian court ; whereas it really occurred after 
‘and in consequence of that joumey, which dates in 367 3.c. 

4. The fourth and last, in 364-363 B.c. ; wherein he was slain (Diodor. 

xv. 80; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 32). 
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Macedonia, at the same time that it laid the foundation of an 
alliance between her and Alexander of Phere. While she was 
thus opposing the Thebans in Thessaly, a second squadron 
and reinforcement arrived at Corinth from Syracuse, under 
Kissidas, despatched by the despot Dionysius. Among the 
synod of allies assembled at Corinth, debate being held as to 
the best manner of employing them, the Athenians strenuously 
urged that they should be sent to act in Thessaly. But the 
Spartans took an opposite view, and prevailed to have them 
sent round to the southern coast of Laconia, in order that they 
might co-operate in repelling or invading the Arcadians.! 
Reinforced by the Sicilians and other mercenaries, Archidamus 
led out the Lacedzemonian forces against Arcadia. He took 
Karyee by assault, putting to death every man whom he captured 
in the place ; and he further ravaged all the Arcadian territory, 
in the district named after the Parrhasii, until the joint Arcadian 
and Argeian forces arrived to oppose him; upon which he 
retreated to an eminence near Midea.* Here Kissidas, the 
Syracusan commander, gave notice that he must retire, as 
the period to which his orders reached had expired. He 
accordingly marched back to Sparta; but midway in the march, 
in a narrow pass, the Messenian troops arrested his advance, 
and so hampered him, that he was forced to send to Archidamus 
for aid. The latter soon appeared, while the main body of 
Arcadians and Argeians followed also; and Archidamus 
resolved to attack them in general battle near Midea. Imploring 
his soldiers, in an emphatic appeal, to rescue the great name of 
Sparta from the disgrace into which it had fallen, he found 
them full of responsive ardour. They rushed with such fierce- 
ness to the charge, that the Arcadians and Argeians were 
thoroughly daunted, and fled with scarce any resistance. The 
pursuit was vehement, especially by the Gallic mercenaries, and 
the slaughter frightful. ‘Ten thousand men (if we are to believe 
Diodorus) were slain, without the loss of a single Lacedzemonian. 
Of this easy and important victory—or, as it came to be called, 
“the tearless battle”—news was forthwith transmitted by the 
herald Demotelés to Sparta. So powerful was the emotion 
produced by his tale, that all the Spartans who heard it burst 


1 Xen, Hellen. vii, 1, 28. 

® Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 28. The place here called Midea cannot be 
identified. ‘The only place of that name known, is in the territory of 
Argos, quite different from what is here mentioned. ©. Muller proposes 
to substitute Malvea for Midea ; conjecture, which there are no means of 
verifying. 
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into tears ; Agesilaus, the Senators, and the Ephors, setting the 
example ;+—a striking proof how humbled, and disaccustomed 
to the idea of victory, their minds had recently become !—a 
striking proof also, when we compare it with the inflexible self- 
control which marked their reception of the disastrous tidings 
from Leuktra, how much more irresistible is unexpected joy 
than unexpected grief, in working on these minds of iron 
temper ! : 

So offensive had been the insolence of the Arcadians, that 
the news of their defeat was not unwelcome even to their allies 
the Thebans and Eleians, It made them feel that they were 
not independent of Theban aid, and determined Epaminondas 
again to show himself in Peloponnesus, with the special view 
of enrolling the Achzeans in his alliance. The defensive line 
of Oneium was still under occupation by the Lacedemonians 
and Athenians, who had their head-quarters at Corinth. Yet 
having remained unattacked all the preceding year, it was now 
so negligently guarded, that Peisias, the general of Argos, 
instigated by a private request of Epaminondas, was enabled 
suddenly to seize the heights above Kenchrez, with a force of 
z000 men and seven days’ provision. The Theban commander, 
hastening his march, thus found the line of Oneium open near 
Kenchrez, and entered Peloponnesus without resistance; after 
which he proceeded, joined by his Peloponnesian allies, against 
the cities in Achaia? Until the battle of Leuktra, these cities 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 28-32; Diodor. xv. 72; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 33. 

8 T think that this third expedition of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus 
belongs to 367 B.c. ; being simultaneous with the embassy of Pelopidas to 
the Persian court. Many chronologers place it in 366 B.c., after the con- 
clusion of that embassy ; because the mention of it occurs in Xenophon 
after he has Hrought the embassy to a close. But I do not conceive that 
this proves the fact of subsequent date. For we must recollect that the 
embassy lasted several months; moreover the expedition was made while 
Epaminondas was Bozotarch ; and he ceased to be so during the year 366 
B.C. Besides, if we place the expedition in 366 2.c., there will hardly be 
time left for the whole career of Euphron at Sikyon, which intervened 
before the peace of 366 B.c. between Thebes and Corinth (see Xen. Hellen. 
vii. 1, 44 5¢9.). 

‘The relation of contemporaneousness between the embassy of Pelopidas 
to Persia, and the expedition of Epaminondas, seems indicated when we 
compare vii. 1, 33 with vii. 1, 48—Zuwexds 3& Bovdcuduevor of OnBaior, 
Saws dy thy iyenovlay AdBouev ris “EAAdSos, evduicay, el réwpeay wpds ry 
Tlepr@v BaciAéa, &c. Then Xenophon proceeds to recount the whole 
embassy, together with its unfavourable reception on returning, which 
takes up the entire space until vii. 1, 41, when he says—Ad@s 3° ’Ewayei- 
yévbas, Bovdnéels robs “Axaiod: mpoovrayayécéal, Brus paArov color xa) of 


seal of BAA coupaxe xpocdyouy Thy voir, Fane exparevréo! 
elvat ext rhy *Axatay. = nos 
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had been among the dependent allies of Sparta, governed by 
local oligarchies in her interest. Since that event, they had 
broken off from her, but were still under oligarchical govern- 
ments (though doubtless not the same men), and had remained 
neutral without placing themselves in connexion with either 
Arcadians or Thebans! Not being in a condition to resist 
so formidable an invading force, they opened negotiations with 
Epaminondas, and solicited to be enrolled as allies of Thebes ; 
engaging to follow her lead whenever summoned, and to do 
their duty as members of her synod. They tendered securities 
which Epaminondas deemed sufficient for the fulfilment of 
their promise. Accordingly, by virtue of his own personal 
ascendency, he agreed to accept them as they stood, without 
requiring either the banishment of the existing rulers or 
substitution of democratical forms in place of the oligarchical.? 
Such a proceeding was not only suitable to the moderation of 
dealing so remarkable in Epaminondas, but also calculated to 
strengthen the interests of Thebes in Pcloponnesus, in the 
present jealous and unsatisfactory temper of the Arcadians, by 
attaching to her on peculiar grounds Achzans as well as 
Eleians ; the latter being themselves half-alienated from the 
Arcadians. Epaminondas further liberated Naupaktus and 
Kalydon,? which were held by Achzean garrisons, and which he 
enrolled as separate allies of Thebes ; whither he then returned, 
without any other achievements (so far as we are informed) in 
Peloponnesus. 

But the generous calculations of this eminent man found 
little favour with his countrymen. Both the Arcadians, and 
the opposition party in the Achzean cities, preferred accusations 
against him, alleging that he had discouraged and humiliated 
all the real friends of Thebes; leaving power in the hands of 
men who would join Sparta on the first opportunity. The 
accusation was further pressed by Menekleidas, a Theban 

This fresh expedition of Epaminondas is one of the modes adopted by 
the Thebans of manifesting their general purpose expressed in the former 
words—vuvexis Bovreudpevor, &c. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 42-44. 

The neutrality before observed, is implied in the phrase whereby 
‘Xenophon describes their conduct afterwards: ewe) 52 xareAddvres odméTt 
@ndcevor, &e. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 42. 

His expression marks how completely these terms were granted by the 
personal determination of Epaminondas, overruling opposition—éy3 vva- 
orede: d ‘Exapewdvdas, Gore ph puyadeioa rods xpariorous, pndt ras 
wohirelas peragrijca, &c. 

3 Diodor, xv. 75, 
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speaker of ability, strongly adverse to Epaminondas, as well 
as to Pelopidas. So pronounced was the displeasure of the 
‘Thebans—partly perhaps from reluctance to offend the Arcadians 
—that they not only reversed the policy of Epaminondas in 
Achaia, but also refrained from re-electing him as Boeotarch 
during the ensuing year.) They sent harmosts of their own to 
each of the Achzan cities—put down the existing oligarchies— 
sent the chief oligarchical members and partisans into exile— 
and established democratical governments in each. Hence a 
great body of exiles soon became accumulated ; who, watching 
for a favourable opportunity and combining their united forces 
against each city successively, were strong enough to overthrow 
the newly-created democracies, and to expel the Theban 
harmosts. Thus restored, the Achzan oligarchs took decided 
and active part with Sparta ;? vigorously pressing the Arcadians 
on one side, while the Lacedzmonians, encouraged by the 
recent Tearless Battle, exerted themselves actively on the 
other. 

The town of Sikyon, closely adjoining to Achaia, was at this 
time in alliance with Thebes, having a Theban harmost and 
garrison in its acropolis. But its government, which had 
always been oligarchical, still remained unaltered. The recent 
counter-revolution in the Achman cities, followed closely by 
their junction with Sparta, alarmed the Arcadians and Argeians, 
lest Sikyon also should follow the example. Of this alarm 
a leading Sikyonian citizen named Euphron, took advantage. 
He warned them that if the oligarchy were left in power, they 
would certainly procure aid from the garrison at Corinth, and 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 43; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 25. 

Diodorus (xv. 72) refers the displeasure of the Thebans against Epami- 
nondas to the events of the preceding year. They believed (according to 
Diodorus) that Epaminondas had improperly spared the Spartans and not 
pushed his victory so far as might have been done, when he forced the 
lines of Mount Oneium in 369 B.c. But it is scarcely credible that the 
‘Thebans should have been displeased on this account; for the forcing of 
the lines was a capital exploit, and we may see from Xenophon that 
Epaminondas achieved much more than the Spartans and their friends 
believed to be possible. 

Xenophon tells us that the Thebans were displeased with Epaminondas, 
on complaint from the Arcadians and others, for his conduct in Achaia two 
years after the action at Oneium ; that is, in 367 B.c. This is much more 
probable in itself, and much more consistent with the general series of 
facts, than the cause assigned by Diodorus. 

# Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 23. 

For a similar case, in which exiles from many different cities, congregating 
in a body, became strong enough to carry their restoration in each city 
successively, see Thucyd. i. 113. 
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embrace the interests of Sparta. To prevent such defection (he 
said) it was indispensable that Sikyon should be democratised. 
He then offered himself, with their aid, to accomplish the 
revolution, seasoning his offer with strong protestations of 
disgust against the intolerable arrogance and oppression of 
Sparta: protestations not unnecessary, since he had himself, 
prior to the battle of Leuktra, carried on the government of his 
native city as local agent for her purposes and interest. The 
Arcadians and Argeians, entering into the views of Euphron, 
sent to Sikyon a large force, under whose presence and counten- 
ance he summoned a general assembly in the market-place, 
proclaimed the oligarchy to be deposed, and proposed an equal 
democracy for the future. His proposition being adopted, he 
next invited the people to choose generals; and the persons 
chosen were, as might naturally be expected, himself with five 
partisans, The prior oligarchy had not been without a previous 
mercenary force in their service, under the command of 
Lysimenés ; but these men were overawed by the new foreign 
force introduced. Euphron now proceeded to re-organise 
them, to place them under the command of his son Adeas 
instead of Lysimenés, and to increase their numerical strength. 
Selecting from them a special body-guard for his own personal 
safety, and being thus master of the city under the ostensible 
colour of chief of the new democracy, he commenced a career 
of the most rapacious and sanguinary tyranny. He caused 
several of his colleagues to be assassinated, and banished others. 
He expelled also by wholesale the wealthiest and most eminent 
citizens, on suspicion of Laconism ; confiscating their properties 
to supply himself with money, pillaging the public treasure, 
and even stripping the temples of all their rich stock of 
consecrated gold and silver ornaments. He further procured 
for himself adherents by liberating numerous slaves, exalting 
them to the citizenship, and probably enrolling them among 
his paid force.2_ The power which he thus acquired became 
very great. ‘The money seized enabled him not only to keep 
in regular pay his numerous mercenaries, but also to bribe the 
leading Arcadians and Argeians, so that they connived at his 
enormities ; while he was further ready and active in the field 
to lend them military support. The Theban harmost still held 
the acropolis with his garrison, though Euphron was master of 
the town and harbour. 

During the height of Euphron’s power at Sikyon, the neigh- 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 44-46 ; Diodor. xv. 70. 
* Xen, Hellen. vii. 3, 8 
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bouring city of Phlius was severely pressed. The Phliasians 
had remained steadily attached to Sparta throughout all her 
misfortunes ; notwithstanding incessant hostilities from Argos, 
Arcadia, Pelléné, and Sikyon, which destroyed their crops and 
inflicted upon them serious hardships. Ihave already recounted, 
that in the year 369 B.C., a little before the line of Oneium was 
forced by Epaminondas, the town of Phlius, having been 
surprised by its own exiles with the aid of Eleians and 
Arcadians, had only been saved by the desperate bravery and 
resistance of its citizens.1 In the ensuing year, 368 B.c., the 
Argeian and Arcadian force again ravaged the Phliasian plain, 
doing great damage ; yet not without some loss to themselves 
in their departure, from the attack of the chosen Phliasian 
hoplites and of some Athenian horsemen from Corinth.? In 
the ensuing year, 367 B.c.,a second invasion of the Phliasian 
territory was attempted by Euphron, with his own mercenaries 
to the number of 2000—the armed force of Sikyon and Pelléné 
—and the Theban harmost and garrison from the acropolis of 
Sikyon. On arriving near Phlius, the Sikyonians and Pellenians 
were posted near the gate of the city which looked towards 
Corinth, in order to resist any sally from within ; while the 
remaining invaders made a circuit round, over an elevated line 
of ground called the Z7#karanum (which had been fortified by 
the Argeians and was held by their garrison), to approach and 
ravage the Phliasian plain. But the Phliasian cavalry and 
hoplites so bravely resisted them, as to prevent them from 
spreading over the plain to do damage, until at the end of the 
day they retreated to rejoin the Sikyonians and Pellenians. 
From these last, however, they happened to be separated by a 
ravine which forced them to take a long circuit; while the 
Phliasians, passing by a shorter road close under their own 
walls, were beforehand in reaching the Sikyonians and Pel- 
lenians, whom they vigorously attacked and defeated with loss. 
Euphron with his mercenaries, and the Theban division, arrived 
too late to prevent the calamity, which they made no effort to 
repair.3 

An eminent Pellenian citizen named Proxenus having been 
here made prisoner, the Phliasians, in spite of all their sufferings, 
released him without ransom. This act of generosity—coupled 
with the loss sustained by the Pellenians in the recent engage- 
ment, as well as with the recent oligarchical counter-revolutions 
which had disjoined the other Achzan cities from Thebes— 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii, 2, 6-9. 2 Xen, Hellen. vii. 2, 10, 
* Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 11-15. 
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altered the politics of Pelléné, bringing about a peace between 
that city and Phlius.! Such an accession afforded sensible 
relief—it might almost be said, salvation—to the Phliasians, in 
the midst of cruel impoverishment ; since even their necessary 
subsistence, except what was obtained by marauding excursions 
from the enemy, being derived by purchase from Corinth, was 
found difficult to pay for, and still more difficult to bring home 
in the face of an enemy. They were now enabled, by the aid 
of the Athenian general Charés and his mercenary troops from 
Corinth, to escort their families and their non-military popula- 
tion to Pelléné, where a kindly shelter was provided by the 
citizens. The military Phliasians, while escorting back a stock 
of supplies to Phlius, broke through and defeated an ambuscade 
of the enemy in their way ; and afterwards, in conjunction with 
Charés, surprised the fort of Thyamia, which the, Sikyonians 
were fortifying as an aggressive post on their borders. The 
fort became not only a defence for Phlius, but a means of 
aggression against the enemy, affording also great facility for 
the introduction of provisions from Corinth?  - 

Another cause, both of these successes and of general relief 
to the Phliasians, arose out of the distracted state of affairs in 
Sikyon. So intolerable had the tyranny of Euphron become, 
that the Arcadians, who had helped to raise him up, became 
disgusted. Aineas of Stymphalus, general of the collective 
Arcadian force, marched with a body of troops to Sikyon, 
joined the Theban harmost in the acropolis, and there summoned 


1 This change of politics at Pelléné is not mentioned by Xenophon, at 
the time, though it is noticed afterwards (vii. 4, 17) as a fact accomplished ; 
but we must suppose it to have occurred now, in order to reconcile sections 
11-14 with sections 18-20 of vii. 2. 

‘The strong Laconian partialities of Xenophon induce him to allot not 
only warm admiration, but a space disproportionate compared with other 

arts of his-history, to the exploits of the brave little Phliasian community. 

infortunately, here, as elsewhere, he is obscure in the description of 
Particular events, and still more perplexing when we try to draw from him 
a clear idea of the general series. 

With all the defects and partiality of Xenophon’s narrative, however, we 
must recollect that it is a description of real events by a contemporary 
author who had reasonable means of information. This is a precious 
ingredient, which gives value to all that he says; inasmuch as we are so 
constantly obliged to borrow our knowledge of Grecian history either from 
authors who write at second-hand and after the time—or from orators 
whose purposes are usually different from those of the historian, Hence I 
have given a short abridgement of these Phliasian events as described by 
Xenophon, though they were too slight to exercise influence on the main 
course of the war. 

2 Xen, Hellen. vii. 2, 18-23. 
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the Sikyonian o/ables to an assembly. Under his protection, 
the intense sentiment against Euphron was freely manifested, 
and it was resolved to recall the numerous exiles, whom he 
had banished without either trial or public sentence. Dreading 
the wrath of these numerous and bitter enemies, Euphron 
thought it prudent to retire with his mercenaries to the harbour ; 
where he invited Pasimélus the Lacedemonian to come, with 
a portion of the garrison of Corinth, and immediately declared 
himself an open partisan of Sparta. The harbour, a separate 
town and fortification at some little distance from the city (as 
Lechezum was from Corinth), was thus held by and for the 
Spartans ; while Sikyon adhered to the Thebans and Arcadians. 
In Sikyon itself, however, though evacuated by Euphron, there 
still remained violent dissensions. The returning exiles were 
probably bitter in reactionary measures; the humbler citizens 
were fearful of losing their newly-acquired political privileges ; 
and the liberated slaves, yet more fearful of forfeiting that 
freedom, which the recent revolution had conferred upon them. 

Hence Euphron still retained so many partisans, that having 
procured from Athens a reinforcement of mercenary troops, he 
was enabled to return to Sikyon, and again to establish himself 
as master of the town in conjunction with the popular party. 
But as his opponents, the principal men in the place, found 
shelter along with the Theban garrison in the acropolis, which 
he vainly tried to take by assault '—his possession even of the 
town was altogether precarious, until such formidable neighbours 
could be removed. Accordingly he resolved to visit Thebes, 
in hopes of obtaining from the authorities an order for expelling 
his opponents and handing over Sikyon a second time to his 
rule. On what grounds, after so recent a defection to the 
Spartans, he rested his hopes of success, we do not know; 
except that he took with him a large sum of money for the 
purpose of bribery.? His Sikyonian opponents, alarmed lest 
he should really carry his point, followed him to Thebes, 
where their alarm was still further increased by seeing him in 
familiar converse with the magistrates. Under the first impulse 
of terror and despair, they assassinated Euphron in broad day- 
light—on the Kadmeia, and even before the doors of the 
‘Theban Senate-house, wherein both magistrates and Senate 
were sitting. 

For an act of violence thus patent, they were of course 
‘seized forthwith, and put upon their trial before the Senate. 
The magistrates invoked upon their heads the extreme penalty 

> Xen, Hellen, vii. 3, 9. 4 Xen, Hellen. vii. 3, 4-6, 
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of death, insisting upon the enormity and even impudence of 
the outrage, committed almost under the eyes of the authorities 
—as well as upon the sacred duty of vindicating not merely the 
majesty, but even the security, of the city, by exemplary 
punishment upon offenders who had despised its laws. How 
many in number were the persons implicated, we do not know. 
All, except one, denied actual hand-participation ; but that one 
avowed it frankly, and stood up to justify it before the Theban 
Senate. He spoke in substance nearly as follows—taking up 
the language of the accusing magistrates :— 

“ Despise you I cannot, men of Thebes ; for you are masters 
of my person and life. It was on other grounds of confidence 
that I slew this man: first, [ had the conviction of acting justly ; 
next, I trusted in your righteous judgement. I knew that you 
did not wait for trial and sentence to slay Archias and Hypatés, 
whom you caught after a career similar to that of Euphron— 
but punished them at the earliest practicable opportunity, 
under the conviction that:men manifest in sacrilege, treason, 
and despotism, were already under sentence of death by all 
men. Well! and was not Euphron too guilty of all these 
crimes? Did not he find the temples full of gold and silver 
offerings, and strip them until they were empty? How can 
there be a traitor more palpable than the man, who, favoured 
and upheld by Sparta, first betrayed her to you; and then 
again, after having received every mark of confidence from you, 
betrayed you to her—handing over the harbour of Sikyon to 
your enemies? Was not he a despot without reserve, the man 
who exalted slaves, not only into freemen, but into citizens? 
the man who despoiled, banished, or slew, not criminals, but 
all whom he chose, and most of all, the chief citizens? And 
now, after having vainly attempted, in conjunction with your 
enemies the Athenians, to expel your harmost by force from 
Sikyon, he has collected a great stock of money, and come 
hither to turn it to account. Had he assembled arms and soldiers 
against you, you would have thanked me for killing him. How 
then can you punish me for giving him his due, when he has 
come with money to corrupt you, and to purchase from you 


1 This refers to the secret expedition of Pelopidas and the six other 
‘Theban conspirators from Athens to Thebes, at the time when the Lacedz- 
monians were masters of that town and garrisoned the Kadmeia. The 
conspirators, through the contrivance of the secretary Phyllidas, got access 
in disguise to the oligarchical leaders of Thebes, who were governing under 
Lacedzemonian ascendency, and put them todeath. This event is described 
in a former chapter, ch, Ixxvi, 
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again the mastery of Sikyon, to your own disgrace as well as 
mischief? Had he been my enemy and your friend, I should 
undoubtedly have done wrong to kill him in your city; but as 
he isa traitor playing you false, how is he more my enemy than 
yours? I shall be told that he came hither of his own accord, 
confiding in the laws of the city. Well! you would have 
thanked me for killing him anywhere out of Thebes ; why not 
in Thebes also, when he had come hither only for the purpose 
of doing you new wrong in addition to the past? Where 
among Greeks has impunity ever been assured to traitors, 
deserters, or despots? Recollect, that you have passed a vote 
that exiles from any one of your allied cities might be seized as 
outlaws in any other. Now Euphron is a condemned exile, who 
has ventured to come back to Sikyon without any vote of the 
general body of allies. How can any one affirm that he has 
not justly incurred death? I tell you in conclusion, men of 
Thebes—if you put me to death, you will have made yourselves 
the avengers of your very worst enemy—if you adjudge me to 
have done right, you will manifest yourselves publicly as just 
avengers, both on your own behalf and on that of your whole 
body of allies.”? 

This impressive discourse induced the Theban Senate to 
pronounce that Euphron had met with his due. It probably 
came from one of the principal citizens of Sikyon, among whom 
were most of the enemies as well as the victims of the deceased 
despot. It appeals, in a characteristic manner, to that portion 
of Grecian morality which bore upon men, who by their very 
crimes procured for themselves the means of impunity ; against 
whom there was no legal force to protect others, and who were 
therefore considered as not being entitled to protection them- 
selves, if the daggers of others could ever be made to reach 
them. The tyrannicide appeals tothis sentiment with confidence, 
as diffused throughout all the free Grecian cities. It found 
responsive assent in the Theban Senate, and would probably 
have found the like assent, if set forth with equal emphasis, in 
most Grecian Senates or assemblies elsewhere. 

Very different however was the sentiment in Sikyon. The 
body of Euphron was carried thither, and enjoyed the distin- 


1 Xen Hellen, vil, 5, 7-11. 

To the killing of Euphron, followed by a defence so characteristic and 
emphatic on the part of the agent—Schneider and others refer, with great 
probability, the allusion in the Rhetoric of Aristotle (ii. 24, 2)—sal wepl 
roi @hBnaw awobavdvros, wep) ob éxdreve npivat, el aleasos Jv dxolaveiy, 
ds obx Blixov by dwonreiva roy Bixalus éxodavdrra. 
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guished pre-eminence of being buried in the market-place.? 
There, along with his tomb, a chapel was erected in which he 
was worshipped as Archégetés, or Patron-hero and Second 
Founder, of the city. He received the same honours as had 
been paid to Brasidas at Amphipolis. The humbler citizens 
and the slaves, upon whom he had conferred liberty and 
political franchise—or at least the name of a political franchise 
—remembered him with grateful admiration as their benefactor, 
forgetting or excusing the atrocities which he had wreaked 
upon their political opponents. Such is the retributive Nemesis 
which always menaces, and sometimes overtakes, an oligarchy 
who keep the mass of the citizens excluded from political 
privileges. A situation is thus created, enabling some 
ambitious and energetic citizen to confer favours and earn 
popularity among the many, and thus to acquire power, which, 
whether employed or not for the benefit of the Many, goes 
along with their antipathies when it humbles or crushes the 
previously monopolising Few. 

We may presume from these statements that the government 
of Sikyon became democratical. But the provoking brevity of 
Xenophon does not inform us of the subsequent arrangements 
made with the Theban harmost in the acropolis—nor how the 
intestine dissensions, between the democracy in the town and 
the refugees in the citadel, were composed—nor what became 
of those citizens who slew Euphron. We learn only that not 
long afterwards, the harbour of Sikyon, which Euphron had 
held in conjunction with the Lacedemonians and Athenians, 
was left imperfectly defended by the recall of the latter to 
Athens; and that it was accordingly retaken by the forces 
from the town, aided by the Arcadians.? 

Tt appears that these proceedings of Euphron (from his first 
proclamation of the democracy at Sikyon and real acquisition 
of despotism to himself, down to his death and the recovery of 
the harbour) took place throughout the year 367 3.c. and the 
earlier half of 366 B.c. No such enemy, probably, would have 
arisen to embarrass Thebes, unless the policy recommended by 
Epaminondas in Achaia had been reversed, and unless he 
himself had fallen under the displeasure of his countrymen. 
His influence too was probably impaired, and the policy of 
Thebes affected for the worse, by the accidental absence of his 
friend Pelopidas, who was then on his mission to the Persian 
court at Susa. Such a journey and return, with the transaction 
of the business in hand, must have occupied the greater part 

1 Xen, Hellen, vii. 3, 12. 4 Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, 1. 
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of the year 367 B.c., being terminated probably by the return 
of the envoys in the beginning of 366 x.c. 

The leading Thebans had been alarmed by the language of 
Philiskus—who had come overa few months before as envoy 
from the satrap Ariobarzanés and had threatened to employ 
Asiatic money in the interest of Athens and Sparta against 
Thebes, though his threats seem never to have been realised— 
as well as by the presence of the Lacedemonian Euthyklés 
(after the failure of Antalkidas?) at the Persian coutt, soliciting 
aid. Moreover Thebes had now pretensions to the headship 
of Greece, at least as good as either of her two rival: ; while 
since the fatal example set by Sparta at the peace called by the 
name of Antalkidas in 387 B.c.,and copied by Athens after the 
battle of Leuktrain 371 3.c.—it had become a sort of recognised 
fashion that the leading Grecian state should sue out its title 
from the terror-striking rescript of the Great King, and proclaim 
itself as enforcing terms which he had dictated. On this ground 
of borrowed elevation Thebes now sought to place herself. 
There was in her case a peculiar reason which might partly 
excuse the value set upon it by her leaders. It had been 
almost the capital act of her policy to establish the two new 
cities, Megalopolis and Messéné. The vitality and chance for 
duration, of both—especially that of the latter, which had the 
inextinguishable hostility of Sparta to contend with—would be 
materially improved, in the existing state of the Greek mind, if 
they were recognised as autonomous under a Persian rescript. 
To attain this object,? Pelopidas and Ismenias now proceeded 
as envoys to Susa; doubtless under a formal vote of the allied 
synod, since the Arcadian Antiochus, a celebrated pankratiast, 
the Eleian Archidamus, and a citizen from Argos, accompanied 
them. Informed of the proceeding, the Athenians also sent 
Timagoras and Leon to Susa ; and we read with some surprise 
that these hostile envoys all went up thither in the same 
company.® 


Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 

4 Ieis plain that Messén€ was the great purpose with Pelopidas in his 
mission to the Persian court; we see this not only from Cornelius Nepos 
(Pelop. c. 4) and Diodorus (xr. 81), but also even from Xenophon, Hellen, 
vil, 1, 36. 

3 Xen Hellen. vii 1, 33-385 Plutarch, Pelopides, c 303 Plutarch, 
Artaxerx. c, 22. 

The words of Xenophon #xoAosGe: 88 kal ’Apyefos must allude to some 
Argeian envoy; though the name is not mentioned, and must probably 
hhave dropped Gut--or perhaps the word is, as Xenophon may not have 
heard the name. 
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Pelopidas, though he declined to perform the usual ceremony 
of prostration,! was favourably received by the Persian court. 
Xenophon—who recounts the whole proceeding in a manner 
unfairly invidious towards the Thebans, forgetting that they 
‘were now only copying the example of Sparta in courting 
Persian aid—affirms that his application was greatly furthered 
by the recollection of the ancient alliance of Thebes with 
Xerxes, against Athens and Sparta, at the time of the battle of 
Plateea ; and by the fact that Thebes had not only refused to 
second, but had actually discountenanced, the expedition of 
‘Agesilaus against Asia. “We may perhaps doubt whether this 
plea counted for much; or the straightforward eloquence of 
Pelopidas, so much extolled by Plutarch,? which could only 
reach Persian ears through an interpreter. But the main fact 
for the Great King to know was, that the Thebans had been 
victorious at Leuktra; that they had subsequently trodden 
down still further the glory of Sparta, by carrying their arms 
over Laconia, and emancipating the conquered half of the 
country ; that when they were no longer in Peloponnesus, their 
allies the Arcadians and Argeians had been shamefully defeated 
by the Lacedzmonians (in the Tearless Battle). Such boasts 
on the part of Pelopidas—confirmed as matters of fact even by 
the Athenian Timagoras—would convince the Persian ministers 
that it was their interest to exercise ascendency over Greece 
through Thebes in preference to Sparta. Accordingly Pelopidas 
being asked by the Great King what sort of rescript he wished, 
obtained his own terms. Messéné was declared autonomous 
and independent of Sparta: Amphipolis also was pronounced 
to be a free and autonomous city: the Athenians were directed 
to order home and lay up their ships of war now in active 
service, on pain of Persian intervention against them, in case 
of disobedience. Moreover Thebes was declared the head 
city of Greece, and any city refusing to follow her headship 
was menaced with instant compulsion by Persian force.® In 


It would appear that in the mission which Pharnabazus conducted up to 
Persian court (or at least undertook to conduct) in 408 B.C., envoys 
from hostile Greek cities were included in the same company (Xen. Hellen, 
i FD 13), as on the present occasion. 
Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 

Hlis colleague, Ismenias, however, is said to have dropped his ring, and 
then to have stooped to pick it up, immediately before the King ; thus 
going through the prostration. 

® Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30. 

Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 36. "Ex 8 robrou dpwrdpevos Sud Baridéws 3 
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reference to the points in dispute between Elis and Arcadia 
(the former claiming sovereignty over Triphylia, which professed 
itself Arcadian and had been admitted into the Arcadian 
communion), the rescript pronounced in favour of the Eleians ;1 
probably at the instance of Pelopidas, since there now subsisted 
much coldness between the Thebans and Arcadians. , 

Leon the Athenian protested against the Persian rescript, 
observing aloud when he heard it read—‘ By Zeus, Athenians, 
I think it is time for you to look out for some other friend than 
the Great King.” This remark, made in the King’s hearing 
and interpreted to him, produced the following addition to the 
rescript: ‘If the Athenians have anything juster to propose, 
let them come to the King and inform him.” So vague a 
modification, however, did little to appease the murmurs of 
the Athenians. On the retum of their two envoys to Athens, 
Leon accused his colleague Timagoras of having not only 
declined to associate with him during the journey, but also of 
having lent himself to the purposes of Pelopidas, of being 
implicated in treasonable promises, and receiving large bribes 
from the Persian King. On these charges Timagoras was 
condemned and executed.? The Arcadian envoy Antiochus 


elvat &rd AaxeBaiporlev, al "A@qvalovs dvédxew ras vads: et 8% radra 
wh welBowro, orparebew tx? abrobs af ris BE ebdr19 wh 20ér04 
dxodouderv, ex) rabrny xparov lévas. 

It is clear that these are not the exact words of the rescript of 367 B.c. ; 
though in the former case of the peace of Antalkidas (387 B.c.) Xenophon 
seems to have given the rescript in its exact words (v. 1, 31). 

‘What he states afterwards (vii. 1, 38) about Elis and Arcadia proves that 
other matters were included. Accordingly I do not hesitate to believe 
that Amphipclis also was recognised as autonomous. This we read in 
Demosthenés, Fals. Leg. p. 383, c. 42. Kal ydp r01 xpairov wey Auglronuy 
baw iperdpar BobAny naréorngey (the king of Persia), hy Tére obppa- 
Xov abT@ nab planv kypayey. Demosthenés is here alluding to the 
effect produced on the mind of the Great King, and to the alteration in his 
proceedings, when he learnt that Timagoras had been put to death on 
returning to Athens ; the adverb of time rére alludes to the rescript given 
when Timagonas was present. 

In the words of Xenophon—ef ris 38 wéArs ph eOédAo1 keoAovOeTy—the 
headship of Thebes is declared or implied. Compare the convention 
imposed be Sparta upon Oiynthus, after the latter was subdued (v. 3, 26). 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 38. Tay 8& KAAay mpécBewy 3 pty HAcios Apyi- 
Sapos, Bri moobriunce Thy "HAwy wpd tov “Aprddwy, emfve ra 
Tov BaoiAtws' 5 8° "Avrloxor, bre hAarrairo Td *Apeadixéy, obre ra 
daipa Wégaro, Ke. 

Demosthea, Fals. Leg. c. 42, p. 383. 

In another passage of the same oration (c. 57, p. 400), Demosthenés says 
that Leon had been joint envoy with Timagoras for four years. Certainly 
this mission of Pelopidas to the Persian court cannot have lasted four years ; 
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was equally indignant at the rescript ; refusing even to receive 
such presents of formal courtesy as were tendered to all, and 
accepted by Pelopidas himself, who however strictly declined 
everything beyond. The conduct of this eminent Theban 
thus exhibited a strong contrast with the large acquisitions of 
the Athenian Timagoras.1_ Antiochus, on returning to Arcadia, 
made report of his mission to the Pan-Arcadian synod, called 
the Ten Thousand, at Megalopolis. He spoke in the most 
contemptuous terms of all that he had seen at the Persian court. 
There were (he said) plenty of bakers, cooks, wine-pourers, 
porters, &c., but as for men competent to fight against Greeks, 
though he looked out for them with care, he could see none; 
and even the vaulted golden plane-tree was not large enough 
to furnish shade for a grasshopper.? 

On the other hand, the Eleian envoy returned with feelings 
of satisfaction, and the Thebans with triumph. Deputies from 
each of their allied cities were invited to ‘Thebes, to hear the 
Persian rescript. It was produced by a native Persian, their 
official companion from Susa—the first Persian probably ever 
seen in Thebes since the times immediately preceding the 
battle of Plataea—who, after exhibiting publicly the regal seal, 
read the document aloud ; as the satrap Tiribazus had done on 
the occasion of the peace of Antalkidas.* 

But though the Theban leaders thus closely copied the 
conduct of Sparta both as to means and as to end, they by no 
means found the like ready acquiescence, when they called on 
the deputies present to take an oath to the rescript, to the 
Great King, and to Thebes. All replied that they had come 
with instructions, authorising them to hear and report, but no 
more; and that acceptance or rejection must be decided in 


and Xenophon states that the Athenians sent the two envoys when they 
heard that Pelopidas was going thither. I imagine that Leon and Tima- 
goras may have been sent up to the Persian court shortly after the battle of 
Leuktra, at the time when the Athenians caused the former rescript of the 
Persian king to be re-sworn, putting Athens as head into the place of Sparta 
(Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 1, 2). This was exactly four years before (371-367 
B.c.). Leon and Timagoras having jointly undertaken and perhaps 
recently returned from their first embassy, were now sent joinély on a 
second. Demosthenés has summed up the time of the two as if it were 
one. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30. 

‘Demosthenés speaks of the amount received, in money, by Timagoras 
from the Persian king as having been 40 talents, &s Aéyerai (Fale. Leg. p. 
383). besides other presents and conveniences. Compare also Plutarcl 

AXETX. C. 22. 
2 Xen, Hellen, vii. 1, 38. 3 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 30. 
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their respective cities. Nor was this the worst. Lykomedés 
and the other deputies from Arcadia, already jealous of Thebes, 
and doubtless further alienated by the angry report of their 
envoy Antiochus, went yet further, and entered a general 
protest against the headship of Thebes; affirming that the 
synod ought not to be held constantly in that city, but in the 
seat of war, wherever that might be. Incensed at such 
language, the Thebans accused Lykomedés of violating the 
cardinal principle of the confederacy; upon which he and his 
Arcadian comrades forthwith retired and went home, declaring 
that they would no longer sit in the synod. The other 
deputies appear to have followed his example. Indeed, as 
they had refused to take the oath submitted to them, the 
special purpose of the synod was defeated. 

Having thus failed in carrying their point with the allies 
collectively, the Thebans resolved to try the efficacy of appli- 
cations individually. They accordingly despatched envoys, 
with the Persian rescript in hand, to visit the cities successively, 
calling upon each for acceptance with an oath of adhesion. 
Each city separately (they thought) would be afraid to refuse, 
under peril of united hostility from the Great King and from 
Thebes. So confident were they in the terrors of the King’s 
name and seal, that they addressed this appeal not merely to 
the cities in alliance with them, but even to several among 
their enemies. Their envoys first set forth the proposition at 
Corinth ; a city, not only at variance with them, but even 
serving as a centre of operation for the Athenian and Lace- 
dzmonian forces to guard the line of Oneium, and prevent the 
entrance of a Theban army into Peloponnesus. But the 
Corinthians rejected the proposition altogether, declining for- 
mally to bind themselves by any common oaths towards the 
Persian king. The like refusal was experienced by the envoys 
as they passed on to Peloponnesus, i? not from all the cities 
visited, at least from so large a proportion, that the mission was 
completely frustrated. And thus the rescript, which Thebes 
had been at such pains to procure, was found practically in- 
operative in confirming or enforcing her headship ;! though 
doubtless the mere fact, that it comprised and recognised 
Messéné, contributed to strengthen the vitality, and exalt the 
dignity, of that new-born city. 

In their efforts to make the Persian rescript available towards 
the recognition of their headship throughout Greece, the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 40. Kal afr uty 4 MeAow{8ov xal ray OnBalwy ris 
Apxiis wepiBorh obra BieAUOn. 
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Thebans would naturally visit Thessaly and the northern 
districts as well as Peloponnesus. It appears that Pelopidas 
and Ismenias themselves undertook this mission; and that in 
the execution of it they were seized and detained as prisoners 
by Alexander of Phere, That despot seems to have come 
to mect them, under pacific appearances, at Pharsalus. They 
indulged hopes of prevailing on him as well as the other 
Thessalians to accept the Persian rescript ; for we see by the 
example of Corinth, that they had tried their powers of 
persuasion on enemies as well as friends. But the Corinthians, 
while refusing the application, had nevertheless respected the 
public morality held sacred even between enemies in Greece, 
and had dismissed the envoys (whether Pelopidas was among 
them, we cannot assert) inviolate. Not so the tyrant of Pherae. 
Perceiving that Pelopidas and Ismenias were unaccompanied 
by any military force, he seized their persons, and carried 
them off to Phere as prisoners. 

Treacherous as this proceeding was, it proved highly profit- 
able to Alexander. Such was the personal importance of 
Pelopidas, that his imprisonment struck terror among the 
partisans of Thebes in Thessaly, and induced several of them 
to submit to the despot of Phere; who moreover sent to 
apprise the Athenians of his capture, and to solicit their aid 
against the impending vengeance of Thebes. Greatly impressed 
with the news, the Athenians looked upon Alexander as a 
second Jason, likely to arrest the menacing ascendency of their 
neighbour and rival.1_ They immediately despatched to his 
aid thirty triremes and 1000 hoplites under Autoklés ; who, 
unable to get through the Euripus, when Boeotia and Eubcea 
were both hostile to Athens, were forced to circumnavigate the 
latter island. He reached Phere just in time ; for the Thebans, 
incensed beyond measure at the seizure of Pelopidas, had 
despatched without delay 8000 hoplites and 600 cavalry to 
recover or avenge him. Unfortunately for them, Epaminondas 
had not been re-chosen commander since his last year’s pro- 
ceedings in Achaia. He was now serving as an hoplite in the 

1 The strong expressions of Demosthenés show what a remarkable effect 
was produced by the news at Athens (cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 142). 
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Alexander is said to have promised to the Athenians so ample a supply 


of cattle as should keep the price of meat very low at Athens (Plutarch, 
Apophtheg, Keg. p. 193 E). 
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ranks, while Kleomenés with other Boeotarchs had the command. 
On entering Thessaly, they were joined by various allies in the 
country. But the army of Alexander, aided by the Athenians, 
and placed under the command of Autoklés, was found ex- 
ceedingly formidable, especially in cavalry. The Thessalian 
allies of Thebes, acting with their habitual treachery, deserted 
in the hour of danger ; and the enterprise, thus difficult and 
perilous, was rendered impracticable by the incompetence of 
the Bozotarchs. Unable to make head against Alexander and 
the Athenians, they were forced to retreat homeward. But 
their generalship was so unskilful, and the enemy's cavalry so 
active, that the whole army was in imminent danger of being 
starved or destroyed. Nothing saved them now, but the 
presence of Epaminondas as a common soldier in the ranks. 
Indignant as well as dismayed, the whole army united to 
depose their generals, and with one voice called upon him to 
extricate them from their perils. Epaminondas accepted the 
duty—marshalled the retreat in consummate order—took for 
himself the command of the rear-guard, beating off all the attacks 
of the enemy—and conducted the army safely back to Thebes. 

This memorable exploit, while it disgraced the unsuccessful 
Beeotarchs, who were condemned to fine and deposition from 
their office, raised higher than ever the reputation of Epami- 
nondas among his countrymen. But the failure of the ex- 
pedition was for the time a fatal blow to the influence of 
Thebes in Thessaly ; where Alexander now reigned victorious 
and irresistible, with Pelopidas still in his dungeon. The 
cruelties and oppressions, at all times habitual to the despot of 
Phere, were pushed to an excess beyond all former parallel. 
Besides other brutal deeds of which we read with horror, he is 
said to have surrounded by his military force the unarmed 
citizens of Meliboea and Skotussa, and slaughtered them all in 
mass. In such hands, the life of Pelopidas hung by a thread ; 
yet he himself, with that personal courage which never forsook 
him, held the language of unsubdued defiance and provocation 
against the tyrant. Great sympathy was manifested by many 
Thessalians, and even by Théb$ the wife of Alexander, for so 
illustrious a prisoner ; and Alexander, fearful of incurring the 
implacable enmity of Thebes, was induced to spare his life, 
though retaining him as a prisoner. His confinement, too, 
appears to have lasted some time, before the Thebans, dis- 
couraged by thcir late ill-success, were prepared to undertake 
a second expedition for his release. 

1 Diodor. xv. 71; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 28; Pausanias, ix. 15, 1. 
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At length they sent a force for the purpose; which was 
placed, on this occasion, under the command of Epaminondas. 
‘The renown of his name rallied many adherents in the country ; 
and his prudence, no less than his military skill, was conspicu- 
ously exhibited, in defeating and intimidating Alexander, yet 
without reducing him to such despair as might prove fatal to 
the prisoner. The despot was at length compelled to send 
an embassy excusing his recent violence, offering to restore 
Pelopidas, and soliciting to be admitted to peace and alliance 
with Thebes. But Epaminondas would grant nothing more 
than a temporary truce,! coupled with the engagement of 
evacuating Thessaly; while he required in exchange the 
release of Pelopidas and Ismenias. His terms were acceded 
to, so that he had the delight of conveying his liberated friend 
in safety to Thebes. Though this primary object was thus 
effected, however, it is plain that he did not restore Thebes to 
the same influence in ‘Thessaly which she had enjoyed prior to 
the seizure of Pelopidas.? That event with its consequences 





1 Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 29) says, a truce for thirty days; but it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Alexander would have been satisfied with a term so very 
short. 

2 The account of the seizure of Pelopidas by Alexander, with its con- 
sequences, is contained chiefly in Diodorus, xv. 71-75; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 27-29; Cornel. Nep. Pelop.c. 5; Pausanias, ix. 15, 1. Xenophon does 
not mention it. 

Thave placed the seizure in the year 366 B.c., after the return of Pelo- 
pidas from his embassy in Persia ; which embassy I agree with Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in referring to the year 367 B.c. Plutarch places the seizure before 
the embassy ; Diodorus places it in the year between Midsummer 368 and 
Midsummer 367 B.C. ; but he does not mention the embassy at all, in its 
regular chronological order; he only alludes to it in summing up the 
exploits at the close of the career of Pelopidas, 

‘Assuming the eenbeaey to the Persian court to have occurred in 367 B.¢., 
the seizure cannot well have happened before that time. 

‘The year 368 B.c. seems to have been that wherein Pelopidas made his 
second expedition into Thessaly, from which he returned victorious, 
bringing back the hostages. 

‘The seizure of .Pelopidas was accomplished at « time when Epaminondas 
was not Beeotarch, nor in command of the Theban army. Now it seems to 
have been not until the close of 367 8.c., after the accusations arising out 
of his # proceedings in Achaia, that Epaminondas missed being re-chosen as 

eneral. 
. Xenophon, in describing the embassy of Pelopidas to Persia, mentions his 
grounds for expecting a favourable reception, and the matiers which he had 
to boast of (Hell. vii. 1, 35). Now if Pelopidas, immediately before, Had 
been seized and detained for some months in prison by Alexander of Phere, 
surely Xenophon would have alluded to it as an item on the other side. I 
know that this inference from the silence of Xenophon is not always to be 
trusted. But in this case we must recollect that he dislikes both the 
VOL. X. K 
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still remained a blow to Thebes and a profit to Alexander ; 
who again became master of all or most part of Thessaly, 
together with the Magnétes, the Phthiot Achzeans, and other 
tributary nations dependent on Thessaly—maintaining unim- 
paired his influence and connexion at Athens.? 

While the Theban arms were thus losing ground in Thessaly, 
an important point was gained in their favour on the other 
side of Bceotia. Ordépus, on the north-eastern frontier of 
Attica adjoining Boeotia, was captured and wrested from 
Athens by a party of exiles who crossed over from Eretria in 
Eubeea, with the aid of Themison, despot of the last-mentioned 
town. It had been more than once lost and regained between 
Athens and Thebes ; being seemingly in its origin Beotian, 
and never incorporated as a Deme or equal constituent member 
of the Athenian commonwealth, but only recognised as a 
dependency of Athens; though, as it was close on the frontier, 
many of its inhabitants were also citizens of Athens, demots 
of the neighbouring Deme Graa.? So recently before as the 
period immediately preceding the battle of Leuktra, angry 
remonstrances had been exchanged between Athens and 
Thebes respecting a portion of the Oropian territory. At that 
time, it appears, the Thebans were forced to yield, and their 
partisans in OrOpus were banished.* It was these partisans 
who, through the aid of Themison and the Eretrians, now 
effected their retum, so as to repossess themselves of Orépus, 


Theban leaders ; and we may fairly conclude, that where he is enumeratin; 
the trophies of Pelopidas, he would hardly have failed to mention a signal 
disgrace, if there had been one, immediately preceding. 

elopidas was taken prisoner, by Alexander, not in battle, but when in 
pacific mission, and under circumstances in which no man less infamous 
than Alexander would have seized him (wapaomer3n0els — Plutarch, 
Apophth. p. 194 Dj Pausan. ix. 15, 15 ‘‘legationis jure satis teclum 
se arbitraretur’—Corn. Nep.). His imprudence in trusting himself under 
any circumstances to such a man as Alexander, is blamed by Polybius 
(viti, 1) and others, But we must suppose such imprudence to be partly 
justified or explained by some plausible circumstances ; and the proclam- 
ation of the Persian rescript appears to me to present the most reasonable 
explanation of his proceeding. 

On these grounds, which, in my judgement, outweigh any probabilities 
on the contrary side, I have placed theseizure of Pelopidas in 366 B.c., after 
the embassy to Persia; not without feeling, however, that the chronology 
of this period cannot be rendered absolutely certain. 

¥ Plutarch, Pelopid. c, 31-35. 

® See the instructive Inscription and comments published by Professor 
Ross, in which the Deme pais, near Orépus, was first distinctly made 
known (Ross, Die Demen von Attika, pp. 6, 7—Halle, 1846). 

# Tsokratés, Orat. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 22-40, 
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and doubtless to banish the principal citizens friendly to 
Athens. So great was the sensation produced among the 
Athenians, that they not only marched with all their force to 
recover the place, but also recalled their general Charés with 
that mercenary force which he commanded in the territories 
of Corinth and Phlius. They further requested aid from the 
Corinthians and their other allies in Peloponnesus. These 
allies did not obey the summons; but the Athenian force 
alone would have sufficed to retake Ordpus, had not the 
Thebans occupied it so as to place it beyond their attack. 
Athens was obliged to acquiesce in their occupation of it; 
though under protest, and with the understanding that the 
disputed right should be referred to impartial arbitration.* 
This seizure of Orépus produced more than one material 
consequence. Owing to the recall of Charés from Corinth, 
the harbour of Sikyon could no longer be maintained against 
the Sikyonians in the town; who, with the aid of the Arcadians, 
recaptured it, so that both town and harbour again came into 
the league of Thebans and Arcadians. Moreover, Athens 
became discontented with her Peloponnesian allies, for having 
neglected her summons on the emergency at Or6pus, although 
Athenian troops had been constantly in service for the pro- 
tection of Peloponnesus against the Thebans, The growth of 
such dispositions at Athens became known to the Mantineian 
Lykomedés; the ablest and most ambitious leader in Arcadia, 
who was not only jealous of the predominance of the Thebans, 
but had come to a formal rupture with them at the synod held 
for the reception of the Persian rescript.8 Anxious to disengage 
the Arcadians from Thebes as well as from Sparta, Lykomedés 
now took advantage of the discontent of Athens to open 
negotiations with that city; persuading the majority of the 
Arcadian Ten Thousand to send him thither as ambassador. 


. Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, 13 Diodor. xv. 76. 

The previous capture of Orépus, when Athens lost it in 411 B.c., was 
accomplished under circumstances very analogous (Thucyd. viii. 60). 

9 Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, 13 Diodor. xv. 76, 

Compare Demosthen. De Coroni, p. 259, s. 123; #Eschinés cont. 
Ktesiphont. p. 397, 5. 85. 

Tt would seem that we are to refer to this loss of Orépus the trial of 
Chibrias and Kallistratus in Athens, together with the memorable harangue 
of the latter which Demosthenés heard asa youth with such strong admir- 
ation. But our information is so vague and scanty, that we can make out. 
nothing certainly on the point. Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabria, et 
Timothei, p. 109-114) brings together all the scattered testimonies, in 
qn instructive chapter. 

4 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 39; vii. 4, 2 
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There was difficulty among the Athenians in entertaining his 
proposition, from the alliance subsisting between them and 
Sparta. But they were reminded, that to disengage the 
Arcadians from Thebes, was no less in the interest of Sparta 
than of Athens; and a favourable answer was then given to 
Lykomedés. The latter took ship at Peirzeus for his return, 
but never reached Arcadia; for he happened to land at the 
spot where the Arcadian exiles of the opposite party were 
assembled, and these men put him to death at once.1 In 
spite of his death, however, the alliance between Arcadia and 
Athens was still brought to pass, though not without opposition. 

Thebes was during this year engaged in her unsuccessful 
campaign in Thessaly (alluded to already) for the rescue of 
Pelopidas, which disabled her from effective efforts in Pelopon- 
nesus. But as soon as that rescue had been accomplished, 
Epaminondas, her greatest man and her only conspicuous 
orator, was despatched into Arcadia to offer, in conjunction 
with an envoy from Argos, diplomatic obstruction to the 
proposed Athenian alliance. He had to speak against Kalli- 
Stratus, the most distinguished orator at Athens, who had been 
sent by his countrymen to plead their cause amidst the 
Arcadian Ten Thousand, and who, among other arguments, 
denounced the enormities which darkened the heroic legends 
both of Thebes and Argos. ‘“ Were not Orestes and Alkmzon, 
both murderers of their mothers (asked Kallistratus), natives 
of Argos? Was not CEdipus, who slew his father and married 
his mother, a native of Thebes?”—“ Yes (said Epaminondas, 
in his reply), they were. But Kallistratus has forgotten to tell 
you, that these persons, while they lived at home, were innocent 
or reputed to be so. As soon as their crimes became known, 
Argos and Thebes banished them; and then it was that 
Athens received them, stained with confessed guilt.”2_ This 


1 Xen, Hellen, vii. 4, 3- 

Xenophon notices the singularity of the accident. ‘There were plenty of 
vessels in Peirseus ; Lykomedés had only to make his choice, and to 
determine where he would disembark. He fixed upon the exact spot where 
the exiles were assembled, not knowing that they were there—3aioridrare 
dxobrhoxet. 

® Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 6; Plutarch, Reipub. Ger. Prac. p. 
810F ; Plutarch, Apophtheg. Reg. p. 193 D. 

Compare a similar reference, on the part of others, to the crimes em- 
bodied in Theban legend (Justin, ix. 3). 

Perhaps it may have been during this embassy into Peloponnesus, that 
Kallistratus addressed the discourse to the public assembly at Messéné, 
to which Aristotle makes allusion (Rhetoric, iii, 17, 3); possibly enough, 
against Kpaminondas also. 
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clever retort told much to the credit of the rhetorical skill of 
Epaminondas, but his speech as a whole was not successful. 
The Arcadians concluded alliance with Athens; yet without 
formally renouncing friendship with Thebes. 

As soon as such new alliance had been ratified, it became 
important to Athens to secure a free and assured entrance into 
Peloponnesus ; while at the same time the recent slackness of 
the Corinthians, in regard to the summons to Orépus, rendered 
her mistrustful of their fidelity. Accordingly it was resolved 
in the Athenian assembly, on the motion of a citizen named 
Demotion, to seize and occupy Corinth; there being already 
some scattered Athenian garrisons, on various points of the 
Corinthian territory, ready to be concentrated and rendered 
useful for such a purpose. A fleet and land-force under 
Charés was made ready and despatched. But on reaching 
the Corinthian port of Kenchres, Charés found himself shut 
out even from admittance. The proposition of Demotion, and 
the resolution of the Athenians, had become known to the 
Corinthians; who forthwith stood upon their guard, sent 
soldiers of their own to relieve the various Athenian outposts 
on their territory, and called upon these latter to give in any 
complaints for which they might have ground, as their services 
were no longer needed. Charés pretended to have learnt that 
Corinth was in danger. But both he and the remaining 
Athenians were dismissed, though with every expression of 
thanks and politeness.* 

The treacherous purpose of Athens was thus baffled, and 
the Corinthians were for the moment safe. Yet their position 
was precarious and uncomfortable ; for their enemies, Thebes 
and Argos, were already their masters by land, and Athens had 
now been converted from an ally into an enemy. Hence they 
resolved to assemble a sufficient mercenary force in their own 
pay ;? but while thus providing for military security, they sent 
envoys to Thebes to open negotiations for peace. Permission 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, 4-6. 

The public debates of the Athenian assembly were not favourable to the 
success of a scheme, like that proposed by Demotion, to which secrecy was 
indispensable. Compare another scheme, divulged in like manner, in 
Thucydidés, iii. 3. 

® It seems probable that these were the mercenaries placed by the Corin- 
thians under the command of Timophanés, and employed by him after- 
wards as instruments for establishing a despotism. 

Plutarch (Timoleon, c. 3, 4) alludes briefly to mercenaries equipped 
about this time (as far as we can verify his chronology) and to the Corinthian 
mercenaries now assembled, in connexion with Timoleon and Timophanés 
—of whom I shall have to say much in a future chapter. 
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was granted to them by the Thebans to go and consult their 
allies, and to treat for peace in conjunction with as many 
as could be brought to share their views. Accordingly the 
Corinthians went to Sparta and laid their case before the full 
synod of allies, convoked for the occasion. “We are on the 
point of ruin (said the Corinthian envoy), and must make 
ace, We shall rejoice to make it in conjunction with you, 
if you will consent; but if you think proper to persevere in 
the war, be not displeased if we make peace without you.” 
The Epidaurians and Phliasians, reduced to the like distress, 
held the same language of weariness and impatience for 
ce.’ 

It had been ascertained at Thebes, that no propositions for 
peace could be entertained, which did not contain a formal 
recognition of the independence of Messéné. To this the 
Corinthians and other allies of Sparta had no difficulty in 
agreeing. But they vainly endeavoured to prevail upon Sparta 
herself to submit to the same concession, The Spartans 
resolutely refused to relinquish a territory inherited from 
victorious forefathers, and held under so long a prescription. 
They repudiated yet more indignantly the idea of recognising 
as free Greeks and equal neighbours, those who had so long 
been their slaves. They proclaimed their determination of 
continuing the war, even single-handed and with all its hazards, 
to regain what they had lost;? and although they could not 
directly prohibit the Corinthians and other allies, whose sick- 
ness of the war had become intolerable, from negotiating a 
separate peace for themselves—yet they gave only a reluctant 
consent. Archidamus son of Agesilaus even reproached the 
allies with timorous selfishness, partly in deserting their bene- 
factress Sparta at her hour of need, partly in recommending 
her to submit to a sacrifice ruinous to her honour? The 

3 Cénipars Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, 8,9 with Isokratés, Or. vi. (Archidamus) 
8, 106. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 9. 

2 This sentiment of dissatisfaction againat the allies is strongly and 
repeatedly set forth in the Oration of Isokratés called Archidamus, com- 
posed as if to be spoken in this synod—and good evidence (whether actually 
spoken or not) of the feelings animating the prince and a large party at 
Sparta, Archidamus treats those allies who recommended the Spartans to 
surrender Messéné, as worse enemies even than those who had broken off 
altogether. He specifies Corinthians, Phliasians, and Epidaurians, sect. 
II-1j—els roire 8° fxovor wAcovetlas, xad rooadrny juay Koreyrioxaciy 
Avaviplay, Bore worrdes quads atidcarres brbp vis abrav wodepeiv, deip 
Mecotyns obx ofovrat deiv quas xuwduvedew* %AA’ I? abrol rhy cperépay 
airay dopadés kapwavrat, weipavras Biddoxew hpas bs xph rois ex8pois ris 
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Spartan prince conjured his countrymen, in the name of all 
their ancient dignity, to spun the mandates of Thebes ; to 
shrink neither from effort nor from peril for the re-conquest 
of Messéné, even if they had to fight alone against all Greece ; 
and to convert their military population into a permanent 
camp, sending away their women and children to an asylum in 
friendly foreign cities. 

Though the Spartans were not inclined to adopt the 
desperate suggestions of Archidamus, yet this important con- 
gress ended by a scission between them and their allies. The 
Corinthians, Phliasians, Epidaurians, and others, went to 
Thebes, and concluded peace; recognising the independence 
of Messéné, and affirming the independence of each separate 
city within its own territory, without either obligatory alliance, 
or headship on the part of any city. Yet when the Thebans 
invited them to contract an alliance, they declined, saying that 
this would be only embarking in war on the other side; 
whereas that which they sighed for was peace. Peace was 
accordingly sworn, upon the terms indicated in the Persian 
rescript, so far as regarded the general autonomy of each 
separate town, and specially that of Messéné ; but not including 
any sanction, direct or indirect, of Theban headship. 

‘This treaty removed out of the war, and placed in a position 
of neutrality, a considerable number of Grecian states ; chiefly 


fuerépas rapaxwpiioa: Kal xpds ros BAAoIs exareiAoda.y, &s, el ph Tara 
avyxuphoouer, ronosuevoi Thy elphyqy kath agas abrois.. Compare sect. 
67, 87, 99, 105, 106, 123. 

‘We may infer from this discourse of Isokratés, that the displeasure of the 
Spartans against their allies, because the latter advised them to relinquish 
Messéné—was much greater than the narrative of Xenophon (Hellen. vii. 4, 
8-11) would lead us to believe. 

In the argument prefixed to the discourse, it is asserted (among various 
other inaccuracies), that the Spartans had sent to Thebes to ask for peace, 
and that the Thebans had said in reply—peace would be granted, ef 
Meootyny dvoulowcs nal abrévopor édawos, Now the Spartans had never 
sent to Thebes for this purpose ; the Corinthians went to Thebes, and there 
learnt the peremptory condition requiring that Mess€né should be recog- 
nised, Next, the Thebans would never require Sparta to recolonise or 
reconstitute (dvomloa) Messéné; that had been already done by the 
‘Thebans themselves, 

1 Diodorus (xv. 76) states that the Persian king sent envoys to Greece, 
who caused this peace to be concluded. But there seems no ground for 
believing that any Persian envoys had visited Greece since the return of 
Pelopidas, whose return with the rescript did in fact constitute a Persian 
intervention. The peace now concluded was upon the general basis of that 
rescript: so far, but no farther (as I capeeivel the assertion of Diodorus 
about Persian intervention is exact. 
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those near the Isthmus—Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus; probably 
Troezen and Hermioné, since we do not find them again 
mentioned among the contending parties. But it left the 
more powerful states, Thebes and Argos—Sparta and Athens* 
—still at war; as well as Arcadia, Achaia, and Elis. The 
relations between these states however were now somewhat 
complicated: for Thebes was at war with Sparta, and in 
alliance, though not altogether hearty alliance, with the 
Arcadians ; while Athens was at war with Thebes, yet in 
alliance with Sparta as well as with Arcadia. The Argeians 
were in alliance with Thebes and Arcadia, and at war with 
Sparta; the Eleians were on unfriendly terms, though not yet 
at actual war, with Arcadia—yet still (it would appear) in 
alliance with Thebes. Lastly, the Arcadians themselves were 
losing their internal co-operation and harmony one with 
another, which had only so recently begun. Two parties were 
forming among them, under the old conflicting auspices of 
Mantineia and Tegea. Tegea, occupied by a Theban harmost 
and garrison, held strenuously with Megalopolis and Messéné 
as well as with Thebes, thus constituting a strong and united 
frontier against Sparta. 

As the Spartans complained of their Peloponnesian allies, 
for urging the recognition of Messéné as an independent state 
—so they were no less indignant with the Persian king; who, 
though still calling himself their ally, had inserted the same 
recognition in the rescript granted to Pelopidas.? The Athe- 
nians also were dissatisfied with this rescript. They had (as 
has been already stated) condemned to death Timagoras, one 
of their envoys who had accompanied Pelopidas, for having 
received bribes. They now availed themselves of the opening 
left for them in the very words of the rescript, to.send a fresh 
embassy up to the Persian court, and solicit more favourable 
terms, Their new envoys, communicating the fact that Tima- 
goras had betrayed his trust and had been punished for it, 
obtained from the Great King a fresh rescript, pronouncing 
Amphipolis to be an Athenian possession instead of a free 
city.8 Whether that other article also in the former rescript, 


2 Dioriorus (ev. 76) is further inaccurate in stating the peace as universally 
accepted, and es being a conclusion of the Bocotian and. ;cdemonian war, 
which bad began with the battle of Leuktra. 
3 Xenophon, Ene. Agesil. ii. 29. dxduse—rg Mépay Sleny exiOhoewy Kal 
tov mpbeder, nah Bri viv, obupaxos elvas phones, ewlrarre Meoohrny ddubrat. 
' ‘This second mission of the Athenians to the Persian court (pursuant to 
the invitation contained in the rescript given to Pelopidas, Xen, Hellen. vii. 
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which commanded Athens to call in all her armed ships, was 
now revoked, we cannot say ; but it seems probable. 

At the same time that the Athenians sent this second 
embassy, they also despatched an armament under Timotheus 
to the coast of Asia Minor, yet with express instructions not 
to violate the peace with the Persian king. Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, went to the same scene, though without any public 
force; availing himself only of his long-established military 
reputation to promote the interests of his country as negotiator. 
Both Spartan and Athenian attention was now turned, directly 
and specially, towards Ariobarzanés the satrap of Phrygia; 
who (as has been already related) had sent over to Greece, 
two years before, Philiskus of Abydus, with the view either of 
obtaining from the Thebans peace on terms favourable to 
Sparta, or of aiding the latter against them.! Ariobarzanés 
was then preparing, and apparently had since openly consum- 
mated, his revolt from the Persian king, which Agesilaus 
employed all his influence in fomenting. The Athenians, 
however, still wishing to avoid a distinct breach with Persia, 
instructed Timotheus to assist Ariobarzanés—yet with a formal 
proviso, that he should not break truce with the Great King. 
‘They also conferred both upon Ariobarzanés (with his three 
sons), and upon Philiskus, the gift of Athenian citizenship.” 
That satrap seems now to have had a large mercenary force, 
and to have been in possession of both sides of the Helles- 
pont, as well as of Perinthus on the Propontis ; while Philiskus, 
as his chief officer, exercised extensive ascendency, disgraced 
by much tyranny and brutality, over the Grecian cities in that 
region. 

Precluded by his instructions from openly aiding the revolted 


3,37) appears to me implied in Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 384, &. 150; 
P. 420, s. 283; Or. De Halonneso, p. 84, s. 3 

If the king of Persia was informed that Tinegoras had been put to death 
by his countrymen on returning to Athens—and if he sent down (xaré- 
zeuyer) a fresh rescript about Amphipolis—this information can only 
have been communicated, and the new rescript only obtained, by a second 
‘embassy sent to him from Athens. 

Perhaps the Lacedamonian Kallias may have accompanied this second 
Athenian mission to Susa; we hear of him as having come back with a 
friendly letier from the Persian king to Agesilaus (Xenophon, Enc. Ages. 
viii. 33 Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. p. 1213 E), brought by a Persian 
messenger. But the statement is too vague to enable us to verify this as the 
actual occasion. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 27. 

2 Demosthen. De 'Rhodvor. Libert. p. 193, s. 10, cont, Aristokrat. p. 666, 
8. 165 5 p. 687, & 242, 
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Ariobarzanés, Timotheus turned his force against the island of 
Samos; which was now held by Kyprothemis, a Grecian chief 
with a military force in the service of Tigranés, Persian satrap 
on the opposite mainland. How or when Tigranés had acquired 
it, we do not know; but the Persians, when once left by the 
peace of Antalkidas in quiet possession of the continental 
Asiatic Greeks, naturally tended to push their dominion over 
the neighbouring islands. After carrying on his military opera- 
tions in Samos, with 8000 peltasts and 30 triremes, for ten or 
eleven months, Timotheus became master of it. His success 
was the more gratifying, as he had found means to pay and 
maintain his troops during the whole time at the cost of 
enemies ; without either drawing upon the Athenian treasury, 
or extorting contributions from allies.1 An important posses- 
sion was thus acquired for Athens, while a considerable number 
of Samians of the opposite party went into banishment, with 
the loss of their properties. Since Samos was not among the 
legitimate possessions of the king of Persia, this conquest was 
not understood to import war between him and Athens. Indeed 
it appears that the revolt of Ariobarzanés, and the uncertain 
fidelity of various neighbouring satraps, shook for some time 
the King’s authority, and absorbed his revenues in these 
regions. Autophradatés, the satrap of Lydia—and Maus6lus, 
native prince of Karia under Persian supremacy—attacked 
Ariobarzanés, with the view, real or pretended, of quelling his 
revolt; and laid siege to Assus and Adramyttium. But they 
are said to have been induced to desist by the personal 
influence of Agesilaus? As the latter had no army, nor any 
means of allurement (except perhaps some money derived 
from Ariobarzanés), we may fairly presume that the two 
besiegers were not very earnest in the cause. Moreover, we 
shall find both of them, a few years afterwards, in joint revolt 


1 Demosthen. sf sup. ; Isokratés, Or. xv. (De Permut.) s. 118 ; Cornel. 

Nepos, Timoth.-c. 1. 
¢ stratagems whereby Timotheus procured money for his troops at 
Samos, are touched upon in the Pseudo-Aristotelés, (Economic. ii. 23 ; 
and in Polyen. iii. 10, 9; so far as we can understand them, they 
appear to be only contributions, levied under a thin disguise, upon the 

eae a 
‘ince Ariobarzanés gave money to Agesilaus, he may perhaps have given 
some to Timothcas during thi aiege. ‘3 pean ne Be 

* Xenoph. Enc. Ages. ii. 26; Polyenus, vii. 26. 

Ido not know whether it is to this period that we are to refer the siege 
of Atarneus by Autophradatés, which he was induced to relinquish by an 
ingenious proposition of Eubulus, who held the place (Aristot. Politic, ii. 
4 10) 
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with Ariobarzanés himself against the Persian king.) Agesilaus 
obtained, from all three, pecuniary aid for Sparta.? 

The acquisition of Samos, while it exalted the reputation 
of ‘Timotheus, materially enlarged the maritime dominion of 
Athens. It seems also to have weakened the hold of the 
Great King on Asia Minor—to have disposed the residents, 
both satraps and Grecian cities, to revolt—and thus to have 
helped Ariobarzanés, who rewarded both Agesilaus and 
Timotheus. Agesilaus was enabled to carry home a sum of 
money to his embarrassed countrymen; but Timotheus, de- 
clining pecuniary aid, obtained for Athens the more valuable 
boon of re-admission to the Thracian Chersonese. Ariobar- 
zanés made over to him Sestus and Krithété in that peninsula ; 
possessions doubly precious, as they secured to the Athenians a 
partial mastery: of the passage of the Hellespont ; with a large 
circumjacent territory for occupation. 

Samos and the Chersonese were not simply new tributary 
confederates aggregated to the Athenian synod. They were, in 
large proportion, new territories acquired to Athens, open to be 
occupied by Athenian citizens as out-settlers or kleruchs. 
Much of the Chersonese had been possessed by Athenian 
citizens, even from the time of the first Miltiadés and after- 
wards down to the destruction of the Athenian empire in 
405 B.C. Though all these proprietors had been then driven 
home and expropriated, they had never lost the hope of a 
favourable turn of fortune and eventual re-entry. That 
moment had now arrived. The formal renunciation of all 
private appropriations of land out of Attica, which Athens 
had proclaimed at the formation of her second confederacy 
in 378 B.c., as a means of conciliating maritime allies—was 


1 It is with the greatest difficulty that we make out anything like a 
thread of events at this period ; so miserably scanty and indistinct are our 
authorities, 

Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabrise, et Timothei, chap. v. p, 118-130) 
is an instructive auxiliary in patting together the scraps of information : 
compere: also Weissenborn, Hellen. p. 192-194 (Jena, 1844). 

1 Xen, Enc, Ages. ii. 26, 27. 

8 Isokratés, Or. xv. (De Permut.) s. 115-119; Cornelius Nepos, 
‘Timotheus, c. 1. 

Isokratés particularly dwells upon the fact that the conquests of Timotheus 
secured to Athens a large circumjacent territory—a» AngOeway fiwas 6 
réxos repitxev olneios hvayndotn Th wédes yerdadas, &c. (s. 114). 

From the value of the Hellespont to Athens as ensuring a regular supply 
‘of corn imported from the Euxine, Sestus was sometimes called ‘‘the flour- 
board of the Peireus”—4 rmAla 05 Meipasds (Aristot. Rhetor. iii, 10, 3). 

* See Andokidés de Pace, s. 15. 
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forgotten, now that she stood no longer in fear of Sparta. The 
same system of kleruchies, which had so much discredited her 
former empire, was again partially commenced. Many kleruchs, 
or lot-holders, were sent out to occupy lands both at Samos and 
in the Chersonese. These men were Athenian citizens, who 
still remained citizens of Athens even in their foreign domicile, 
and whose properties formed part of the taxable schedule of 
Athens. The particulars of this important measure are un- 
known to us. At Samos the emigrants must have been new 
men; for there had never been any kleruchs there before.1 
But in the Chersonese, the old Athenian proprietors, who had 
been expropriated forty years before (or their descendants), 
doubtless now went back, and tried, with more or less of success, 
to regain their previous lands ; reinforced by bands of new emi- 
grants. And Timotheus, having once got footing at Sestus and 
Krithété, soon extended his acquisitions to Elzus and other 
places ; whereby Athens was emboldened publicly to claim the 
whole Chersonese, or at least most part of it, as herown ancient 
possession—from its extreme northern boundary at a line drawn 
across the isthmus north of Kardia, down to Elzus at its 
southern extremity.? 

This transfer of lands in Samos to Athenian proprietors, com- 


1 That the Athenian occupation of Samos (doubtless only in Part) by 
kleruchs, degan in 366 or 365 B.c.—is established by Diodorus, xviii, 8-18 
—when he mentions the restoration of the Samians forty-three years after- 
wards by the Macedonian Perdikkas. This is not inconsistent with the 
fact that additional detachments of kleruchs were sent out in 361 and in 
352 B.C., as mentioned by the Scholiast on Aischinés cont. Timarch. p. 31, 
. 12; and by Philochorus, Fr. 131, ed. Didot. See the note of Wesseling, 
who questions the accuracy of the date in Diodorus. I dissent from his 
criticism, though he is supported both by Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, 
®. iii. p.'428) and by Mr. Clinton (F. H. ad ann. 352). I think it highly 
improbable that so long an interval should have clapsed between the 
capture of the island and the sending of the kleruchs, or that this latter 
measure, offensive as it was in the eyes of Greece, should have been first 
resorted to by Athens in 352 B.c., when she had been so much weakened 
both by the Social War, and by the progress of Philip. Strabo mentions 
2000 kleruchs as having been sent to Samos. But whether he means the 
first batch alone, or all the different batches together, we cannot say 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 638). The father of the philosopher Epikurus was among 
these kleruchs: compare Diogen. Laert. x. 1. 

Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabrice, et Timothel, p. 127) seems to me to 
take a just view of the very difficult chronology of this period. 

Demosthenés mentions the property of the kleruchs, in his general 
review of the ways and means of Athens ; in a speech delivered in Olym. 
106, before 352 B.c. (De Symmoriis, p. 182, s. 19). 

See Demosthenés, De Halonneso, p. 86, s. 40-42; Aischinés, De Fals. 
Legat. 264, 5. 74. 
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bined with the resumption of the Chersonese, appears to have 
excited a strong sensation throughout Greece, as a revival of 
ambitious tendencies on the part of Athens, and a manifest 
departure from those disinterested professions which she had 
set forth in 378 B.c. Even in the Athenian assembly, a citizen 
named Kydias pronounced an emphatic protest against the 
emigration of the kleruchs to Samos1_ However, obnoxious as 
the measure was to criticism, yet having been preceded by a 
conquering siege and the expulsion of many native proprietors, 
it does not seem to have involved Athens in so much real 
difficulty as the resumption of her old rights in the Chersonese. 
Not only did she here come into conflict with independent 
towns, like Kardia,? which resisted her pretensions—and with 
resident proprietors whom she was to aid her citizens in dis- 
possessing—but also with a new enemy, Kotys, king of Thrace. 
That prince, claiming the Chersonese as Thracian territory, was 
himself on the point of seizing Sestus, when Agesilaus or Ario- 
barzanés drove him away,3 to make room for Timotheus and 
the Athenians. 

It has been already mentioned, that Kotys “the new Thra- 
cian enemy, but previously the friend and adopted citizen, of 
Athens—was father-inlaw of the Athenian general Iphikratés, 
whom he had enabled to establish and people the town and 
settlement called Drys, on the coast of Thrace. Iphikratés had 
been employed by the Athenians for the last three or four years 
on the coasts of Macedonia and Chalkidiké, and especially 
against Amphipolis ; but he had neither taken the latter place, 
nor obtained (so far as we know) any other success ; though he 
had incurred the expense for three years of a mercenary general 
named Charidémus with a body of troops. Howso unprofitable 
aresult, on the part of an energetic man like Iphikratés, is to be 
explained—we cannot tell. But it naturally placed him before 
the eyes of his countrymen in disadvantageous contrast with 
Timotheus, who had just acquired Samos and the Chersonese. 
An additional reason for mistrusting Iphikratés, too, was pre- 
sented by the fact, that Athens was now at war with his father- 
in-law Kotys. Hence it was now resolved by the Athenians to 
recall him, and appoint Timotheus® to an extensive command, 

1 Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii. 8, 4. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, S. 201; p. 679, & 209. 

3 Xenophon, Enc. Agesil. ii. 26, 

4 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat, p. 660, s. 141. 

5 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, 8.174. "Ere rdy udy Tppuepdrny 


dmoorpdrnyov eroihoare, Tyoveor 8 ex “Auplrodw Kal Xeppdrqooy eeréu- 
Ware orparnyéy, 8c. 
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including Thrace and Macedonia as well as the Chersonese. 
Perhaps party enmities between the two Athenian chiefs, with 
their respective friends, may have contributed to the change. 
As Iphikratés had been the accuser of Timotheus a few years 
before, so the latter may have seized this opportunity of retaliat- 
ing. At all events the dismissed general conducted himself in 
such a manner as to justify the mistrust of his countrymen ; 
taking part with his father-in-law Kotys in the war, and actually 
fighting against Athens.? He had got into his possession some 
hostages of Amphipolis, surrendered to him by Harpalus; 
which gave great hopes of extorting the surrender of the town. 
These hostages he had consigned to the custody of the mer- 
cenary general Charidémus, though a vote had been passed in 
the Athenian assembly that they should be sent to Athens.® 
As soon as the appointment of Iphikratés was cancelled, Chari- 
démus forthwith surrendered the hostages to the Amphipolitans 
themselves, thus depriving Athens of a material advantage. 
And this was not all. Though Charidémus had been three 
years with his band in the service of Athens under Iphikratés, 
yet when the new general Timothcus wished to re-engage him, 
he declined the proposition ; conveying away his troops in 
Athenian transports, to enter into the pay of a decided enemy 
of Athens—Kotys ; and in conjunction with Iphikratés himself. 


1 See Demosthen. cont. Timoth. pp. 1187, 1188, s. 10-15. 

Timotheus swore and pledged himself publicly in the Athenian assembly, 
on one occasion, to prefer against Iphikratés a ypaphy gevlas; but he never 
reelised this engagement, and he even afterwards became so far reconciled 
with Iphikratés, as to give his daughter in marriage to the son of the latter 
(ibid. p. 1204, s, 78). 

To what precise date, or circumstance, this sworn engagement is to be 
referred, we cannot determine. Possibly the ypaph fevlas may refer to the 
connexion of Iphikratés with Kotys, which might entail in some manner 
the forfeiture of his right of citizenship: for it is difficult to understand 
how -ypaph fevtas, in its usual sense (implying the negation of any original 
right of citizenship), could ever be preferred as a charge against Iphikratts; 
who not only performed all the active duties of a citizen, but served in the 

ighest post, and reccived from the people distinguished honours. 
Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 663, s. 153. eréduqoev bxtp tar 
Kérvos zpayudrav tvarrla trois juerdpais orparmyois vayyaxeiv. 

+ Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 174-177. Respecting these 
hostages, I can do nothing more than repeat the brief and obscure notice 
of Demosthenés. Of the various conjectures proposed to illustrate it, none 
appear to me at all satisfactory. Who Harpalus was, I cannot presume to 

Je 

“ Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, 8. 175. 

The orator refers to letters written by iphones and Timotheus to the 
Athenian people, in support of these allegations. Unfortunately these 
letters are not cited in substance, 
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He was subsequently coming by sea from Kardia to take service 
under her other enemies, Olynthus and Amphipolis, when he 
was captured by the Athenian fleet. Under these circum- 
stances, he was again prevailed on to serve Athens. 

It was against these two cities, and to the general coast of 
Macedonia and the Chalkidic Thrace, that Timotheus devoted 
his first attention, postponing for the moment Kotys and the 
Chersonese. In this enterprise he found means to obtain the 
alliance of Macedonia, which had been hostile to his prede- 
cessor Iphikratés. Ptolemy of Aldrus, regent of that country, 
who had assassinated the preceding king, Alexander son of 
Amyntas, was himself assassinated (365 3.c.) by Perdikkas, 
brother of Alexander.' Perdikkas, during the first year or two 
of his reign, seems to have been friendly and not hostile to 
Athens. He lent aid to Timotheus, who turned his force 
against Olynthus and other towns both in the Chalkidic Thrace 
and onthe coast of Macedonia? Probably the Olynthian con- 
federacy may have been again acquiring strength during the 
years of recent Spartan humiliation; so that Perdikkas now 
found his account in assisting Athens to subdue or enfeeble it, 
just as his father Amyntas had invoked Sparta for the like 
purpose. Timotheus, with the assistance of Perdikkas, was 
very successful in these parts; making himself master of 
Tor6né, Potidea, Pydna, Methéné, and various other places. 
As he mastered many of the Chalkidic towns allied with 
Olynthus, the means and adherents still retained by that city 
became so much diminished, that Timotheus is spoken of 
loosely as having conquered it. Here, as at Samos, he ob- 
tained his successes not only without cost to Athens, but also 
(as we are told) without severities upon the allies, simply from 
the regular contributions of the Thracian confederates of Athens, 


1 Diodorus, xv. 77; Aischings, De Fals. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 

4 Demosthenés (Olynth. 1, p. 21, 8. 14) mentions the assistance of the 
Macedonians to Timotheus agains! Olynthus. Compare also his oration 
ad Philippi Epistolam P. 154, 8. 9). This can hardly allude to anything 
else than the war carried on by Timotheus on those coasts in 364 B.C. See 
also Polysen. iii. 10, 1. 

* Diodor. xv. 815 nelius Nepos, Timoth. 1; Isokratés, Or. xv. (De 
Permut.) s. 115-119; Deinarchus cont. Demosth. s. 14, cont. Philokl. 
8. 19. 

I give in the text what I apprehend to be the real truth contained in the 
large assertion of Isokratés—Xaaridels Axayras kareroAduncey (5, 119). 
The orator states that Timotheus acquired twenty-four cities in all; but 
this total probably comprises his conquests in other times as well as in 
other places, The expression of Nepos—‘‘Olynthios bello subegit”—is 
vague. 
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assisted by the employment of a temporary coinage of base 
metal! Yet though Timotheus was thus victorious in and near 
the Thermaic Gulf, he was not more fortunate than his prede- 
cessor in his attempt to achieve that which Athens had most at 
heart—the capture of Amphipolis ; although, by the accidental 
capture of Charidémus at sea, he was enabled again to enlist 
that chief with his band, whose services seem to have been 
gratefully appreciated at Athens.? Timotheus first despatched 
Alkimachus, who was repulsed—then landed himself and 
attacked the city. But the Amphipolitans, aided by the 
neighbouring Thracians, in large numbers (and perhaps by the 
Thracian Kotys), made so strenuous a resistance, that he was 
forced to retire with loss; and even to burn some triremes, 
which, having been carried across to assail the city from the 
wide part of the river Strymon above, could not be brought off 
in the face of the enemy.® 


2 Isokratés, 4c. ; Aristotel. Economic. ii. 22; Polyzn. iii. 10, 14. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 177. 

8 Polyzenus (iii, 10, 8) mentions this fact, which is explained by com- 
paring (in_Thucydidés, vii. 9) the description of the attack made by the 
Athenian Euetion upon Amphipolis in 414 B.C. 

These ill-successes of Timotheus stand enumerated, as I conceive, in 
that catalogue of ine defeats, which the Scholiast on Aischinés (De Fals. 
Leg. p. 755, Reiske) specifies as having been undergone hy Athens at the 
territory called Nine Ways (‘Evvéa ‘Obol}, the previous name of the spot 
where Amphipolis was built. They form the eighth and ninth items of 
the catalogue. 

The third item is the capture of Amphipolis by Brasidas. The fourth 
is the defeat of Kleon by Brasidas. Then come,— 

5. of dvouwodvres ex? *Hidva "AOnvain. &eAdsyoay, The only way in 
which I can make historical fact out of these words is by supposing that 
they allude to the driving in of all the out-resident Athenians to Athens, 
after the defeat of Aigospotami, We know from Thucydidés that when 
Amphipolis was taken by Brasidas, many of the Athenians who were there 
settled retired to Eion; where they probably remained until the close of 
the Peloponnesian war, and were then forced back to Athens, We should 
then have to construe of évoiuodrres én? "Hidva*A@nvaioi—‘*‘ the Athenians 
residing at Eion ;” which, though not an usual sense of the preposition éxt 
with an accusative case, seems the only definite meaning which can be 
made out here. 

6. of nerd Zimulyou orparnyivros BiudOdpnoay. 

7. bre Tpwrduaxos awéruxer (’Augimodcray abrobs wapadbvray ois 
dpédpors @pael, these last words are inserted by Bekker froma MS.). These 
two last-mentioned occurrences are altogether unknown. We may perhay 
suppose them to refer to the period when Iphikratés was commanding the 
forces of Athens in these regions, from 368-365 B.C. 

8. demeupdels bed Two8éou AAK(uaxor awéruxey abrod, mapadérray abrods 
@patly ext Tiwoxpdrous *AGhypaw Epxovros. 

"The word Tizo8éov is here inserted by Bekker from a MS., in place of 
Tipoceévous, which appeared in Reiske’s edition. 
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Timotheus next turned his attention to the war against 
Kotys in Thrace, and to the defence of the newly-acquired 
Athenian possessions in the Chersonese, now menaced by the 
appearance of a new and unexpected enemy to Athens in the 
eastern waters of the A'gean—a Theban fleet. . 

I have already mentioned that in 366 B.c., Thebes had 
sustained great misfortunes in Thessaly. Pelopidas had been 
fraudulently seized and detained as prisoner by Alexander of 
Phere ; a Theban army had been sent to rescue him, but had 
been dishonourably repulsed, and had only been enabled to 
effect its retreat by the genius of Epaminondas, then serving as 
a private, and called upon by the soldiers to take the command. 
Afterwards, Epaminondas himself had been sent at the head of 
a second army to extricate his captive friend, which he had 
accomplished, but not without relinquishing Thessaly and 
leaving Alexander more powerful than ever. For a certain 
time after this defeat, the Thebans remained comparatively 
humbled and quiet. At length, the aggravated oppressions of 
the tyrant Alexander occasioned such suffering, and provoked 
such missions of complaint on the part of the Thessalians to 
Thebes, that Pelopidas, burning with ardour to revenge both 
his city and himself, prevailed on the Thebans to place him 
at the head of a fresh army for the purpose of invading 
Thessaly.? 

At the same time, probably, the remarkable successes of the 


9. Tipdbeos emerparedoas rrhOn ex) Kadaulovos. 

Here are two defeats of Timotheus specified, one in the archonship of 
‘Timokratés, which exactly coincides with the command of Timotheus in 
these repioas (Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 B.c.). But the other 
archon Kalamion, is unknown in the Fasti of Athens. Winiewski (Comment. 
in Demosth. de Coron, p. 39), Bohnecke, and other commentators follow 
Corsini in representing Kalamion to be a corruption of Kadlimedés, who 
was archon from Midsummer 360-359 B.C. ; and Mr. Clinton even inserts 
the fact in his tables for that year. But I agree with Rehdantz (Vit. Iph. 
Chab. et Tim, p. 153) that such an occurrence after Midsummer 360 B.C. 
can hardly be reconciled with the proceedings in the Chersonese before 


and after that period, as reported by Demosthenés in the Oration against 
Aristokratés. ‘Without being ableto explain the mistake about the name 
of the archon, and without determining whether the real mistake may not 
consist in having placed émf in place of tré—I cannot but think that 
‘Timotheus underwent two repulses, one by his lieutenant, and another by 
himself, near Amphipolis—both of them occurring in 364 or the early part 
of 363 8.c. During great part of 363 B.c., the attention of Timotheus 
seems to have been turned to the Chersonese, Byzantium, Kotys, &c. 

My view of the chronology of this period agrees generally with that of 
Dr. Thirlwall (Hist, Gr. vol-v. ch. 42 p. 2440257) 

T Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 31; Diodor. xv. 80. 
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Athenians under Timotheus, at Samos and the Chersonese, 
had excited uneasiness throughout Greece, and jealousy on the 
part of the Thebans. Epaminondas ventured to propose to 
his countrymen that they should grapple with Athens on her 
own element, and compete for the headship of Greece not only 
on land but at sea. In fact the rescript brought down by 
Pelopidas from the Persian court sanctioned this pretension, 
by commanding Athens to lay up her ships of war, on pain of 
incurring the chastisement of the Great King;! a mandate, 
which she had so completely defied as to push her maritime 
efforts more energetically than before. Epaminondasemployed 
all his eloquence to impress upon his countrymen, that, Sparta 
being now humbled, Athens was their actual and prominent 
enemy. He reminded them—in language such as had been 
used by Brasidas in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, 
and by Hermokratés at Syracuse*—that men such as the 
Thebans, brave and trained soldiers on land, could soon acquire 
the like qualities on shipboard ; and that the Athenians them- 
selves had once been mere landsmen, until the exigencies of 
the Persian war forced them to take to the sea.§ ‘We must 
put down this haughty rival (he exhorted his countrymen); we 
Must transfer to our own citadel, the Kadmeia, those magni- 
ficent Propylza which adorn the entrance of the acropolis at 
Athens.” # 

Such emphatic language, as it long lived in the hostile recol- 
lection of Athenian orators, so it excited at the moment extreme 
ardour on the part of the Theban hearers. They resolved to 
build and equip one hundred triremes, and to construct docks 
with ship-houses fit for the constant maintenance of such a 
number. Epaminondas himself was named commander, to 
sail with the first fleet, as soon as it should be ready, to the 
Hellespont and the islands near Ionia; while invitations were 
at the same time despatched to Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, 
encouraging them to prepare for breaking with Athens.5 Some 
opposition however was made in the Theban assembly to the 
new undertaking; especially by Menekleidas, an opposition 
speaker, who, being frequent and severe in his criticisms upon 
the leading men such as Pelopidas and Epaminondas, has 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 36. ® Thucyd. ii, 87 ; vii. 21. 

* Diodor. xv. 78. 

« Aschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 276, c. 32, 8. 111. "EmapewdvBas, obx 
bronrhtas 1) rav ‘A@nvalwy dtlaua, ele Sinpphiny lv r@ wAHOE Tay 
Onbalar, ds tei 7d Ths 'AOnvalwy Axpordrcws xporbAaia pereveynely els thy 
xpooraglay ris KaBuelas, ‘ 

® Diodor. xv. 78, 79. 
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been handed down by Nepos and Plutarch in odious colours. 
Demagogues like him, whose power resided in the public 
assembly, are commonly represented as if they had a natural 
interest in plunging their cities into war, in order that there 
might be more matter of accusation against the leading men. 
This representation is founded mainly on the picture whi 
Thucydidés gives of Kleon in the first half of the Peloponnesian 
war: I have endeavoured in a former volume to show,! that it 
is not a fair estimate even of Kleon separately, much less of 
the demagogues generally, unwarlike men both in taste and 
aptitudes. Menekleidas at Thebes, far from promoting warlike 
expeditions in order that he might denounce the generals when 
they came back, advocated the prudence of continued peace, 
and accused Epaminondas of involving his country in distant 
and dangerous schemes, with a view to emulate the glories of 
Agamemnon by sailing from Aulis in Boeotia, as commander 
of an imposing fleet to make conquests in the Hellespont. 
“ By the help of Thebes (replied Epaminondas) I have already 
done more than Agamemnon. He, with the forces of Sparta 
and all Greece besides, was ten years in taking a single city ; 
while J, with the single force of Thebes and at the single day of 
Leuktra, have crushed the power of the Agamemnonian Sparta.”? 
While repelling the charge of personal motives, Epaminondas 
contended that peace would be tantamount to an abnegation 
of the headship of Greece; and that, if Thebes wished to 
maintain that ascendent station, she must keep her citizens in 
constant warlike training and action. 

To err with Epaminondas may be considered, by some 
readers, as better than being right with Menekleidas. But on 
the main point of this debate, Menekleidas appears to have 
been really right. For the general exhortations ascribed to 
Epaminondas resemble but too closely those feverish stimulants, 
which Alkibiadés administered at Athens to wind up his 
countrymen for the fatal expedition against Syracuse.® If we 





2 Coraalas Nepos d. Plutarch, Pelopid 
ornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 53 Plutarch, Pelopidas, ¢. 25; 
Platarch, De Sui Laude, p. 542 A. seh ; 
Neither of these two authors appear to me to conceive rightly either the 
attack, or the reply, in which the name of Agamemnon is here brought 
forward. As I have given it in the text, there is a real foundation for the 
attack, and s real point in the reply ; as itappears in Cornelius Nepos, 
there is neither one nor the other. Baieany . 
That the Spartans regarded themselves as having inherited the leadership 
of Greece from Agamemnon, may be seen by Herodotus, vii. 159. 
* Thucyd. vi. 17, 18. 
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should even grant his advice to be wise, in reference to land- 
warfare, we must recollect that he was here impelling Thebes 
into a new and untried maritime career, for which she had 
neither aptitude nor facilities. To maintain ascendency on 
land alone, would require all her force, and perhaps prove 
too hard for her; to maintain ascendency by land and sea at 
once would be still more impracticable. By grasping at both, 
she would probably keep neither. Such considerations warrant 
us in suspecting, that the project of stretching across the A2gean 
for ultramarine dependencies was suggested to this great man 
not so much bya sound appreciation of the permanent interests 
of Thebes, as by jealousy of Athens—especially since the recent 
conquests of Timotheus.! 

The project however was really executed, and a large Theban 
fleet under Epaminondas crossed the Aigean in 363 B.c. In 
the same year, apparently, Pelopidas marched into Thessaly, 
at the head of a Theban land-force, against Alexander of 
Phere. What the fleet achieved, we are scarcely permitted to 
know. It appears that Epaminondas visited Byzantium ; and 
we are told that he drove off the Athenian guard-squadron 
under Lachés, prevailing upon several of the allies of Athens 
to declare in his favour.? Both he and Timotheus appear to 
have been in these seas, if not at the same time, at least with 
no great interval of time between. Both were solicited by the 
oligarchy of the Pontic Herakleia against the people ; and both 
declined to furnish aid. Timotheus is said to have liberated 
the besieged town of Kyzikus; by whom it was besieged, we 





1 Plutarch (Philopoemen, ¢. 14) mentions that some authors represented 
Epaminondas as having consented unwillingly to this maritime expedition. 
He explains such reluctance by reference to the disparaging opinion ex- 
pressed by Plato about maritime service. But this opinion of Plato is 
founded upon reasons foreign to the character of Epaminondas; and it 
seems to me evident that the authors whom Plutarch here followed, 
introduced the opinion only as an hypothesis to explain why so great a 

reneral on land as Epaminondas had accomplished so little at sea, when 
fe tock command of a fleet ; putting himself in. function for which he 
had lite capacity, like Philopcemen (Plutarch, Reipublic. Gerend. Praecept. 

12 E). 
P- Bauch (in his tract, Epaminondasund Thebens Kampfum die Hegemonie, 
Breslau, 1834, pp. 70, 71) maintains that Epaminondas was constrained 
against his own better judgement to undertake this maritime enterprise. I 
cannot coincide in his opinion. ‘The oracle which Bauch cites from 
Pausanias (viii. 11, 6) proves as little as the above extract from Plutarch. 

2 Isokratés, Or. v. (Philip.) s. §3; Diodor. xv. 79. iSlas ras wéAes 
reis @nBalois éroinger. 1 do not feel assured that these general words 
apply to Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, which had before been mentioned. 

Justin, xvi. 4. 
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do not certainly know, but probably by the Theban fleet.? 
Epaminondas brought back his fleet at the end of the year, 
without having gained any splendid victory, or acquired any 
tenable possession for Thebes; yet not without weakening 
Athens, unsettling her hold upon her dependencies, and 
seconding indirectly the hostilities carried on by Kotys ; inso- 
much that the Athenian affairs in the Chersonese and Thrace 
were much less prosperous in 362 B.c. than they had been in 
364 B.c. Probably Epaminondas intended to return with his 
fleet in the next year (362 B.c.), and to push his maritime 
enterprises still further ;? but we shall find him imperatively 
called elsewhere, to another and a fatal battle-field. And thus 
the first naval expedition of Thebes was likewise the last. 

Meanwhile his friend and colleague Pelopidas had marched 
into Thessaly against the despot Alexander; who was now at 
the height of his power, holding in dependence a large portion 
of Thessaly together with the Phthiot Achzans and the 
Magnetés, and having Athens as his ally. Nevertheless, so 
revolting had been his cruelties, and so numerous were the 
malcontents who had sent to invite aid from Thebes, that 
Pelopidas did not despair of overpowering him. Nor was he 
daunted even by an eclipse of the sun, which is said to have 
occurred just as he was commencing his march, nor by the 
gloomy warnings which the prophets founded upon it ; though 
this event intimidated many of his fellow-citizens, so that his 
force was rendered less numerous as well as less confident. 
Arriving at Pharsalus, and strengthening himself by the junction 
of his Thessalian allies, he found Alexander approaching to 
meet him at the head of a well-appointed mercenary force, 
greatly, superior in number. The two chiefs contended who 
should occupy first the hills called Kynos Kephal, or the 
Dog’s Heads. Pelopidas arrived there first with his cavalry, 
beat the cavalry of the enemy, and pursued them to some 
distance ; but he thus left the hills open to be occupied by the 
numerous infantry of the enemy, while his own infantry, coming 
up later, were repulsed with loss in their attempt to carry the 
position. Thus unpromising did the battle appear, when 
Pelopidas returned from the pursuit. Ordering his victorious 
cavalry to charge the infantry on the hill in flank, he immedi- 
ately dismounted, seized his shield, and put himself at the 
head of his own discouraged infantry, whom he again led up 
the hill to attack the position. His presence infused so much 

1 Diodor. xv. 81; Cornel. Nepos, Timotheus, c. 1. 
® Diodor. xv. 79. 
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fresh ardour, that his troops, in spite of being twice repulsed, 
succeeded in a third attempt to drive the enemy from the 
summit of the hill. Thus master of the hill, Pelopidas saw 
before him the whole army of the enemy, retiring in some 
disorder, though not yet beaten; while Alexander in person 
was on the right wing, exerting himself to rally and encourage 
them. When Pelopidas beheld, as it were within his reach, 
this detested enemy—whose treacherous arrest and dungeon 
he had himself experienced, and whose cruelties filled every 
‘one's mouth—he was seized with a transport of rage and mad- 
ness, like Cyrus the younger on the field of Kunaxa at the 
sight of his brother Artaxerxés. Without thinking of his duties 
as a general, or even looking to see by whom he was followed, 
he rushed impetuously forward, with loud cries and challenges 
to Alexander to come forth and fight. The latter, declining 
the challenge, retired among his guards, into the midst of 
whom Pelopidas plunged, with the few who followed him, and 
there, while fighting with desperate bravery, met his death. So 
rapidly had this rash proceeding been consummated, that his 
army behind did not at first perceive it. But they presently 
hastened forward to rescue or avenge him, vigorously charged 
the troops of Alexander, and put them to flight with severe loss.' 
Yet this victory, though important to the Thebans, and still 
more important to the Thessalians, was to both of them robbed 
of all its sensible value by the death of Pelopidas. The 
demonstrations of grief throughout the army were unbounded 
and universal. The soldiers yet warm from their victory, the 
wounded men with wounds still untended, flocked around the 
corpse, piling up near to it as a trophy the arms of the slain 
enemies. Many, refusing either to kindle fire, or to touch 
their evening meal, testified their affliction by cutting off their 
own hair as well as the manes of their horses. The Thessalian 
cities vied with each other in tokens of affectionate respect, 
and obtained from the Thebans permission to take the chief 
share in his funeral, as their lost guardian and protector. At 
Thebes, the emotion was no less strikingly manifested. En- 
deared to his countrymen first as the head of that devoted 
‘handful of exiles who braved every peril to rescue the city from 
the Lacedzmonians, Pelopidas had been re-elected without 
interruption to the annual office of Beeotarch during all the 
years that had since elapsed? (378-364 8.c.). He had taken 
1 For the description of this memorable scene, see Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
© 3l, 32; Diodor. xv, 80, 81; Corel, Nepos, Pelopid. c. 5. 
Diodor, xv, 81, Plutarch (Pelop. c. 34) states substantially the same. 
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a leading part in all their struggles, and all their glories; he 
had been foremost to cheer them in the hour of despondency ; 
he had lent himself, with the wisdom of a patriot and the 
generosity of a friend, to second the guiding ascendency of 
Epaminondas, and his moderation of dealing towards conquered 
enemies. 

All that Thebes could do, was, to avenge the death of 
Pelopidas. The Theban generals, Malkitas and Diogeiton,? 


2 Plutarch, Compar. Pelopid. and Marcell. c. 1. 

® Diodorus (xv. 78) places in one and the same year both—1. The 
maritime project of Epaminondas, including his recommendation of it, the 
equipment of the fleet, and the actual expedition. 2, The expedition or 
Pelopidas into Thessaly with its immediate consequences.—He mentions 
first the former of the two, but he places both in the first year of Olympiad 
104, the year in which Timokratés was archon at Athens ; that is, 
Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 3.c. He passes immediately from the 
maritime expedition into an allusion to the battle of Mantineia, which (he 
says) proved fatal to Epaminondas and hindered him from following up his 
ideas of maritime activity. 

‘The battle of Mantineia took place in June or July 362 B.c. The 
maritime expedition, immediately preceding that batile, would therefore 
naturally take place in the summer of 363 B.C. ; the year 364 B.C. having 
been occupied in the requisite naval equipments. 

Tincline to think that the march of Pelopidas into Thessaly also took 
place during 363 B.c., and that his death thus occurred while Epaminondas 
was absent on shipboard. A probable reason is thus supplied why the 
second Theban army which went to avenge Pelopias, was commanded, 
not by his friend and colleague Epaminondas, but by other generals. Had 
Epaminondas been then at home, this would hardly have been. 

‘The eclipse of the sun, which both Plutarch and Diodorus mention to 
have immediately preceded the out-march of Pelopidas, does not seem to 
have been as yet certainly identified. Dodwell, on the authority of an 
astronomical friend, places it on the 13th of June, 364 B.C., at five o’clock 
in the morning. On the other hand, Calvisius places mn the 13th of 
July in the same Julian year, at a quarter before eleven o'clock in the day 
(see L’Art de vérifier les dates, tom. i. p. 257). We may remark, that. 
the day named by Dodwell (as he himself admits) would not fall within the 
‘Olympic year 364-363 B.c., but during the month preceding the commence- 
ment of that year. Moreover Dodwell speaks as if there were no other 
months in the year, except June, July, and August, fit for military ex- 
peditions; an hypothesis not reasonable to admit. 

Both Sievers and Dr. Thirlwall accept the eclipse mentioned by Dodwell, 
as marking the time when the expedition of Pelopidas commenced—June 
364 8.c. But against this, Mr. Clinton takes no notice of it in his Tables ; 









which seems to show that he was not satisfied as to the exactness of 
Dodwell’s statement or the chronological identity. If it should turn out, 
on further astronomical calculations, that there occurred no eclipse of the 
sun in the year 363 B.C., visible at Thebes—I should then fix upon the 





eclipse mentioned by Calvisius (13 July 364 B.C.) as identifying the time of 
the expedition of Pelopidas ; which would, on that supposition, precede by 
eight or nine months the commencement of the transmarine cruise of. 
Epaminondas,. The eclipse mentioned by Calvisius is preferable to that 
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conducted a powerful force of 7000 hoplites into Thessaly, and 
put themselves at the head of their partisans in that country. 
With this united army, they pressed Alexander hard, completely 
worsted him, and reduced him to submit to their own terms. 
He was compelled to relinquish all his dependencies in Thes- 
saly; to confine himself to Phere, with its territory near the 
Gulf of Pagasz ; and to swear adherence to Thebes as a leader. 
All Thessaly, together with the Phthiot Achzans and the 
Magnetés, became annexed to the headship of the Thebans, 
who thus acquired greater ascendency in Northern Greece 
than they had ever enjoyed before.’ The power of Alexander 
was effectually put down on land; but he still continued both 
powerful and predatory at sea, as will be seen in the ensuing 
year, 


CHAPTER LXXX 


FROM THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS TO THE BATTLE OF 
MANTINEIA 


Ir was during this period—while Epaminondas was absent 
with the fleet, and while Pelopidas was engaged in that 
Thessalian cainpaign from whence he never returned—that the 
Thebans destroyed Orchomenus. That city, the second in the 
Beeotian federation, had always been disaffected towards 
Thebes. The absence of the two great leaders, as well as of a 
large Theban force in Thessaly, seems to have been regarded 
by the Orchomenian Knights or Horsemen (the first and richest 
among the citizens, 300 in number) as a favourable moment 
for attack. Some Theban exiles took part in this scheme, with 
a view to overthrow the existing government; and a day, 
appointed for a military review near Thebes, was fixed for 
execution. A large number of conspirators joined, with 
apparent ardour. But before the day arrived, several of them 
repented and betrayed the plot to the Boeotarchs ; upon which 
the Orchomenian horsemen were seized, brought before the 
Theban assembly, condemned to death, and executed. More- 
‘over, the resolution was taken to destroy the town, to kill the 
male adults, and to sell the women and children into slavery.? 
mentioned by Dodwell, because it falls within the Olympic year indicated 
by Diodorus. 

But it appears to me that further astronomical information is here 


required, 
Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 35. ® Diodor. xv. 79. 
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This barbarous decree was executed, though probably a certain 
fraction found means to escape, forming the kernel of that 
population which was afterwards restored. The full measure 
of ancient Theban hatred was thus satiated ; a hatred, tracing 
its origin even to those mythical times when Thebes was said 
to have paid tribute to Orchomenus. But the erasure of this 
venerable city from the list of autonomous units in Hellas, with 
the wholesale execution and sale of so many free kinsmen into 
slavery, excited strong sympathy throughout the neighbours, as 
well as repugnance against Theban cruelty;1 a sentiment 
probably aggravated by the fact, which we must presume to 
have been concurrent—that the Thebans appropriated the 
territory among their own citizens. It would seem that the 
neighbouring town of Koroneia shared the same fate ; at least 
the twe are afterwards spoken of together in such manner as to 
make us suppose so.2_ Thebes thus absorbed into herself these 
two towns and territories to the north of her own city, as well 
as Plataa and Thespiz to the south. 

We must recollect that during the supremacy of Sparta and 
the period of Theban struggle and humiliation, before the 
battle of Leuktra, Orchomenus had actively embraced the 
Spartan cause. Shortly after that victory, the Thebans had 
been anxious under their first impulse of resentment to destroy 
the city, but had been restrained by the lenient recommendations 
of Epaminondas.? All their half-suppressed wrath was revived 
by the conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights; yet the 
extreme severity of the proceeding would never have been 
consummated, but for the absence of Epaminondas, who was 
deeply chagrined on his return* He well knew the bitter 


2 See the sentiment expressed by Demosthenés cont. Leptinem, p. 489, 
s. 121—an oration delivered in 355 B.C. ; eight years after the destruction 
of Orchomenus. 

2 Demosth. De Pace, p. 62, . 21; Philippic. II. p. 69, s. 15; Fals. 

- P+ 375» 8 1225 p. 387, S 1625 p. 445, 8 373. 
Diodor. xv. 57. 

4 Pausan, ix. 15, 2. 

Diodorus places in the same year all the three facts :—r. The maritime 
expedition ‘of Epaminondas. 2, The expedition of Pelopidas into Thessaly, 
his death, and the following Theban victories over Alexander of Pherz. 
3. The conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights and the destruction of 
Orchomenns. 

The year in which he places them is, the archonship of Timokratés— 
from Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 B.C. 

‘That the destruction of Orchomenus occurred during the absence of 
Epaminondas, and that he was greatly distressed at it on his return—is 
distinctly stated by Pansanias; who however is (in my judgement) so far 
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censures which Thebes would draw upon herself by punishing 
the entire city for the conspiracy of the wealthy Knights, and 
in a manner even more rigorous than Platea and Thespiz ; 
since the inhabitants of these two latter were expelled with their 
families out of Boeotia, while the Orchomenian male adults 
were slain, and the women and children sold into slavery. 

On returning from his maritime expedition at the end of 363 
B.c., Epaminondas was re-elected one of the Boeotarchs. He 
had probably intended to renew his cruise during the coming 
year. But his chagrin for the Orchomenian affair, and his grief 
for the death of Pelopidas—an intimate friend, as well asa 
political colleague whom he could trust—might deter him from 
a second absence; while the affairs of Peloponnesus also were 
now becoming so complicated as to render the necessity of 
renewed Theban interference again probable, 

Since the peace concluded in 366 Bc. with Corinth, Phlius, 
&c., Thebes had sent no army into that peninsula ; though her 
harmost and garrison still continued at Tegea, perhaps at 
Megalopolis and Messéné also. ‘The Arcadians, jealous of her 
as well as disunited among themselves, had even gone so far as 
to contract an alliance with her enemy Athens. The main 
conflict however now was, between the Arcadians and the 
Eleians, respecting the possession of Triphylia and the Pisatid. 
The Eleians about this time (365 B.c.) came into alliance 
again with Sparta,} relinquishing their alliance with Thebes ; 
while the Achzans, having come into vigorous co-operation with 
Sparta? ever since 367 B.c. (by reaction against the Thebans, 
who teversing the judicious and moderate policy of Epami- 
nondas, violently changed the Achean governments), allied 
themselves with Elis also, in or before 365 3.c.8 And thus 
Sparta, though robbed by the pacification of 366 B.c. of the 
aid of Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, &c., had now acquired in 
exchange Elis and Achaia—confederates not less valuable. 

Triphylia, the territory touching the western sea of Pelopon- 
nesus, immediately north of the river Neda—and the Pisatid 
(including the lower course of the river Alpheius and the plain 
of Olympia), immediately north of Triphylia—both of them 


mistaken, that he refers the absence of Epaminondas to that previous 
occasion when he had gone into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas from the 
dungeon of Alexander, 366 B.C. 

This date is not so probable as the date assigned by Diodorus; nor do 
the chronological conceptions of Pausanias seem to me exact. 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, 19. 2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 43. 

+ Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, 17. 
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between Messenia and Elis—had been in former times 
conquered and long held by the Eleians, but always as 
discontented subjects. Sparta, in the days of her unquestioned 
supremacy, had found it politic to vindicate their independence, 
and had compelled the Eleians, after a war of two or three 
years, to renounce formally all dominion over them. No 
sooner, however, had the battle of Leuktra disarmed Sparta, 


| than the Eleians reclaimed their lost dominion ;? while the 


subjects on their side found new protectors in the Arcadians, 
and were even admitted, under pretence of kindred race, into 
the Pan-Arcadian confederacy. The Persian rescript brought 
down by Pelopidas (367-366 B.c.) seems to have reversed this 
arrangement, recognising the imperial rights of the Eleians.4 
But as the Arcadians had repudiated the rescript, it remained 
for the Eleians to enforce their imperial rights by arms, if they 
could. They found Sparta in the same interest as themselves ; 
not only equally hostile to the Arcadians, but also complaining 
that she had been robbed of Messéné, as they complained of 
the loss of Triphylia. Sparta had just gained a slight advantage 
over the Arcadians, in the recapture of Sellasia; chiefly through 
the aid of a Syracusan reinforcement of twelve triremes, sent to 
them by the younger Dionysius, but with orders speedily to 
return.> 

Besides the imperial claims over Triphylia and the Pisatid, 
which thus placed Elis in alliance with Sparta and in conflict 
with Arcadia—there was also a territory lying north of the 
Alpheius (on the hilly ground forming the western or Eleian 
side of Mount Erymanthus, between Elis and the north-western 
portion of Arcadia), which included Lasion and the highland 
townships called Akroreii, and which was disputed between 
Elisand Arcadia. At this moment, it was included as a portion 
of the Pan-Arcadian aggregate ;® but the Eleians, claiming it as 
their own, and suddenly marching in along with a body of 
Arcadian exiles, seized and occupied Lasion as well as some of 
the neighbouring Akroreii. The Arcadians were not slow in 
avenging the affront. A body of their Pan-Arcadian militia 
called the Epariti, collected from the various cities and districts, 
marched to Lasion, defeated the Eleian hoplites with con- 
siderable loss both of men and arms, and drove them out 


® Xen, Hellen, vi. 5, 2. 
«Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 38 





® Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 12. 
© It had been taken from Elis by Agis, at the peace of 399 B.C. after his 
victorious war (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 31). 
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of the district. The victors recovered both Lasion and all the 
Akroreii, except Thraustus ; after which they proceeded to the 
sacred ground of Olympia, and took formal possession of it, 
planting a garrison, protected by a regular stockaded circle, on 
the hill called Kronion. Having made good this position, they 
marched on even to the city of Elis itself, which was unfortified 
(though it had a tenable acropolis), so that they were enabled 
to enter it, finding no resistance until they reached the agora. 
Here they found mustered the Eleian horsemen and the 
chosen hoplites, who repulsed them with some loss. But Elis 
was in great consternation ; while a democratical opposition 
now manifested itself against the ruling oligarchy—seizing the 
acropolis in hopes of admitting the Arcadians. The bravery 
of the horsemen and hoplites, however, put down this internal 
movement, recovered the acropolis, and forced the malcontents, 
to the number of 400, to evacuate the city. Thus expelled, 
the latter seized and established themselves at Pylus (in the 
Eleian territory, about nine miles’ from Elis towards the 
Arcadian border!), where they were reinforced not only by a 
body of Arcadians, but also by many of their partisans who 
came from the city to join them. From this fortified post, 
planted i in the country like Dekeleia in Attica, they carried on 

arassing war against the Eleians in the city, and reduced 
them after some time to great straits. There were even hopes 
of compelling the city to surrender, and a fresh invasion of the 
Arcadians was invited tocomplete the enterprise. The Eleians 
were only rescued by a reinforcement from their allies in Achaia, 
who came in large force and placed the city in safety ; so that 
the Arcadians could do nothing more than lay waste the 
territory around.” 

Retiring on this occasion, the Arcadians renewed their 
invasion not long afterwards; their garrison still occupying 
Olympia, and the exiles continuing at Pylus. They now 
marched all across the country, even approaching Kylléné, the 
harbour of Elis on the western sea. Between the harbour and 
the city, the Eleians ventured to attack them, but ‘were 
defeated with such loss, that their general Andromachus (who 
had prompted the attack) fell upon his sword in despair. The 
distress of the Eleians became greater than ever. In hopes of 
drawing off the Arcadian invaders, they sent an envoy to Sparta, 
entreating that the Lacedzemonians would make a diversion 
on their side of Arcadia. Accordingly the Spartan prince 

2 Pausanias, vi. 22, 3. 
® Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 13-18; Diodor. xv. 77. 
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Archidamus (son of King Agesilaus), invading the south-western 
portion of Arcadia, occupied a hill-town or post called Kromnus 
(seemingly in the territory of Megalopolis, and cutting off the 
communication between that city and Messéné), which he 
fortified and garrisoned with about 200 Spartans and Periceki. 
The effect which the Eleians contemplated was produced. The 
Arcadian army (except the garrison of Olympia), being with- 
drawn home, they had leisure to act against Pylus. The 
Pylian exiles had recently made an abortive attempt upon 
Thalamz, on their return from which they were overtaken 
and worsted by the Eleians, with severe loss in killed, and 200 
of their number ultimately made prisoners. Among these 
latter, all the Eleian exiles were at once put to death; all the 
remainder sold for slaves.! 

Meanwhile the main Arcadian force, which had returned 
from Elis, was joined by allies—Thebans,? Argeians, and Mes- 
senians—and marched at once to Kromnus. They there 
blocked up the Lacedemonian garrison by a double palisade 
carried all round, which they kept a numerous force to occupy. 
In vain did ‘Archidamus attempt to draw them off, by carrying 
his devastations into the Skiritis and other portions of Arcadia ; 
for the Skiritee, in former days dependents of Sparta and among 
the most valuable constituents of the Lacedzmonian armies,® 
had now become independent Arcadians. The blockade was 
still continued without interruption. Archidamus next tried 
to get possession of a hill-top which commanded the Arcadian 
position, But in marching along the road up, he encountered 
the enemy in great force, and was repulsed with some loss; 
himself being thrust through the thigh with a spear, and his 
relatives Polyenidas and Chilon slain The Lacedemonian 
troops retreated for some space into a wider breadth of ground, 
where they were again formed in battle order, yet greatly dis- 
couraged both by the repulse and by the communication of 
the names of the slain, who were among the most distinguished 
soldiers of Sparta. The Arcadians on the contrary were 
advancing to the charge in high spirits, when an ancient Spartan, 
stepping forth from the ranks, shouted with a loud voice, 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 26. 

9 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27- 

‘The Thebans who are here mentioned must have been soldiers in garri- 
son at Tegea, Megalopolis, or Messén€. No fresh Theban troops had come 

into Peloponnesus. 

8 Thucyd, v. 68; Xen. Rep. Laced. xii. 3; xiii. 6. 

4 The seizure of Kromnus by the Lacedzmonians, and the wound 
received by Archidamus, are alluded to by Justin, vi 6. 
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“What need to fight, gentlemen? _Is it not better to conclude 
a truce and separate?” Both armies accepted the proposition 
joyfully. The truce was concluded; the Lacedemonians 
took up their dead and retired: the Arcadians also retreated 
to the spot where they had gained their advantage, and there 
erected their trophy.? 

Under the graphic description here given by Xenophon, 
seems to be concealed a defeat of the Lacedemonians more 
serious than he likes to enunciate. The Arcadians completely 
gained their point, by continuing the blockade without inter- 
ruption. One more attempt was made by the Lacedemo- 
nians for the relief of their countrymen. Suddenly assailing 
the palisade at night, they succeeded in mastering the portion 
of it guarded by the Argeians.2_ They brokedown an opening, 
and called to the besieged to hasten out. But the relief had 
come unexpected, so that only a few of those near at hand 
could profit by it to escape. The Arcadians, hurrying to the 
spot in large force, drove off the assailants and re-enclosed the 
besieged, who were soon compelled to surrender for want of 
provisions, More than roo prisoners, Spartans and Periceki 
together, were distributed among the captors—Argeians, 
Thebans, Arcadians and Messenians—one share to each.* 
Sixty years before, the capture of 220 Spartans and Lacede- 
monians in Sphakteria, by Kleon and Demosthenés, had 
excited the extreme of incredulous wonder throughout all 
Greece; emphatically noted by the impartial Thucydidés.* 
Now, not a trace of such sentiment appears, even in the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon. So sadly had Spartan glory declined ! 

Having thus put an end to the Spartan attack, the Arcadians 
resumed their aggression against Elis, in conjunction with a 
new project of considerable moment. It was now the spring 
immediately preceding the celebration of the great quadrennial 
Olympic festival, which came about midsummer. The pre- 
sidency over this sacred ceremony had long been the cherished 
privilege of the Eleians, who had acquired it when they 
conquered the Pisatans—the inhabitants of the region 
immediately around Olympia, and the first curators of the 
festival in its most primitive state. These Pisatans, always 


1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, 20-25. ‘Os 8¢, wAnclor Syrwv, dvaBolioas mis Tay 
xpecBurépwy elne—Ti bei juts, & ksBpes, udxerGar, GAA’ ob amevoautvous 
BiadvOjvar ;—Eapevor 3h updrepor dcobcavres, eomeoavro. 

9 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27. The conjecture of Palmerius—rod ward robs 
"Apyelovs—seems here just and necessary, 

+'Xen, Hellen, vii. 4, 27. « Thucyd. iv. 40, 
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reluctant subjects of Elis, had never lost the conviction that 
the presidency of the festival belonged to them of right ; and 
had entreated Sparta to restore to them their right, thirty-five 
years before, when Agis as conqueror imposed terms of peace 
upon the Eleians.! Their request had been then declined, 
on the ground that they were too poor and rude to do worthy 
honour to the ceremony. But on now renewing it, they found 
the Arcadians more compliant than the Spartans had been. 
The Arcadian garrison, which had occupied the sacred plain 
of Olympia for more than a year, being strongly reinforced, 
preparation was made for celebrating the festival by the 
Pisatans under Arcadian protection.2 The Grecian states 
would receive with surprise, on this occasion, two distinct 
notices from official heralds, announcing to them the com- 
mencement of the hieromenia or sacred season, and the precise 
day when the ceremonies would begin: since doubtless the 
Eleians, though expelled by force from Olympia, still asseited 
their rights and sent round their notices as usual. 

It was evident that this memorable plain, consecrated as it 
was to Hellenic brotherhood and communion, would on the 
present occasion be dishonoured by dispute and perhaps by 
bloodshed: for the Arcadians summoned to the spot, besides 
their own military strength, a considerable body of allies ; 
2000 hoplites from Argos, and 4oo horsemen from Athens. 
So imposing a force being considered sufficient to deter the 
unwarlike Eleians from any idea of asserting their rights by 
arms, the Arcadians and Pisatans began the festival with its 
ordinary routine of sacrifice and matches. Having gone 
through the chariot-race, they entered upon the pentathlon, or 
quintuple contest, wherein the running match and the wrestling 
match came first in order. The running match had already 
been completed, and those who had been successful enough 
in it to go on contending for the prize in the other four points, 
had begun to wrestle in the space between the stadium and the 
great altar’—when suddenly the Eleians were seen entering 


2, 3% 
2, 29. Compare Pausanias, vi. 22, 2. 
i 4, 29. Kal thy pty ixmodpoulay 489 tremorhuecay, 
wad rd Bpouicd rod revrd@rov' of B els xddgy Apinduevor odnért dy TH 
3pdug, AAAd peratd rod Spduov nal rh Bapod erddaior, Ol yap "HAeior 
rapiicay 48n, &c. 

jiodorus erroneously represents (xv. 78) the occurrence as if the Eleians 
had been engaged in celebrating the festival, and as if the Pisatans and 
Arcadians had marched up and attacked them while doing so. The Eleians 
were really the assailants. 
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the sacred ground in arms, accompanied by their allies the 
Achzeans, and marching up to the opposite bank of the little river 
Kladeus—which flowed at a little distance to the westward of 
the Altis, orinterior enclosed precinct of Zeus, falling afterwards 
into the Alpheius. Upon this the Arcadians drew up in armed 
order, on their own side of the Kladeus, to resist the farther 
approach of the Eleians.! The latter, with a boldness for which 
no one gave them credit, forded the rivulet, headed by 
Stratolas with his chosen band of 300, and vigorously charged 
first the Arcadians, next the Argeians; both of whom were 
defeated and driven back, The victorious Eleians forced their 
way into the Altis, and pressed forward to reach the great altar. 
But at every step of their advance the resistance became 
stronger, aided as it was by numerous buildings—the Senate- 
house, the temple of Zeus, and various porticos—which both 
deranged their ranks, and furnished excellent positions of 
defence for darters and archers on the roofs. Stratolas was 
here slain, while his troops, driven out of the sacred ground, 
were compelled to re-cross the Kladeus. The festival was then 
resumed and prosecuted in its usual order. But the Arcadians 
were so afraid of a renewed attack on the following day, that 
they not only occupied the roofs of all the buildings more 
completely than before, but passed the night in erecting a 
palisade of defence ;. tearing down for that purpose the 


1 Xen. Hellen. Z ¢ Of yap "HAdor wapioay ctv roils Braos els 7d 
répevos. Of 8% *Apxddes wopporripe piv oie dxhyrncay, ext Bt rod 
Kaabdov xorapod waperdtavro, bs apd Thy “Adri karappéuy els Tov "AAPetdy 
eupdrre. Kal phy of "HAciowradwl Odtepa Tov woTanod mape- 
rdtavro, opayiacduevor dt edOds éxdpour. 

‘The réuevos must here be distinguished from the Altis ; as meaning the 
entire breadth of consecrated ground at Olympia, of which the Altis formed 
a smaller interior portion enclosed with a wall. The Eleians entered into 
the réuevos before they crossed the river Kladeus, which flowed dhrough 
the réyevosbut alongside of the Altis, The tomb of @Enomaus, which was 
doubtless included in the réyevos, was on the right bank of the Kladeus 
(Pausan. vi. 21, 3); while the Altis was on the left bank of the river. 

Colonel Leake (in his Peloponnesisca, pp. 6, 107) has given a copious 
and instructive exposition of the ground of Olympia, as well as of the 
notices left by Pausanias respecting it. Unfortunately, little can be made 
out certainly, except the position of the great temple of Zeus in the Altis. 
Neither the positions assigned to the various buildings, the Stadion, or the 
Hippodrome, by Colonel Leake—nor those proposed by Kiepert in the 

lan comprised in his maps—nor by Ernst Curtius, in the plan annexed to 
Fis recent Dissertation called Olympia (Berlin, 1852)--rest upon very sufi- 
cient evidence. Perhaps future excavations may hereafter reveal much that 
is now unknown. 

I cannot agree with Colonel Leake however in supposing that Pisa was 
at any time a city, and afterwards deserted. 
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temporary booths which had been carefully put up to accom- 
modate the crowd of visitors.1_ Such precautions rendered the 
place unassailable, so that the Eleians were obliged to return 
home on the next day; not without sympathy and admiration 
among many of the Greeks, for the unwonted boldness which 
they had displayed. They revenged themselves by pronouncing 
the 104th Olympiad to be no Olympiad at all, and by register- 
ing it as such in their catalogue, when they regained power ; 
preserving however the names of those who had been proclaimed 
victors, which appear in the lists like the rest.? 

Such was the unholy combat which dishonoured the sanctuary 
of Pan-Hellenic brotherhood, and in which the great temple, 
with its enthroned inmate the majestic Zeus of Pheidias, was 
for the first time turned into a fortress against its habitual 
presidents the Eleians. It was a combat wherein, though both 
‘Thebesand Sparta, the competing leaders of Greece, stand clear, 
Athens as well as most of the Peloponnesian chief states were 
implicated. It had been brought on by the rapacious ambition 
of the Arcadians, and its result seemed to confirm them, under 
colour of Pisatan presidency, in the permanent mastery of 
Olympia. But in spite of such apparent promise, it was an 
event which carried in itself the seeds of violent reaction. We 
cannot doubt that the crowd of Grecian spectators present were 
not merely annoyed by the interruption of the proceedings and 
by the demolition of their tents, but also deeply shocked by 
the outrage to the sacred ground—“imminentium templorum 
religio.”® Most of them probably believed the Eleians to be 
the rightful presidents, having never either seen or heard of 
any one else in that capacity. And they could hardly help 
feeling strong sympathy for the unexpected courage of these 
dispossessed presidents; which appeared so striking to Keno- 
phon (himself perhaps a spectator) that he ascribes it to a 
special inspiration of the gods. 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 32. Sore ol8 dveratoayro ris vuwrds exxdwrovtes 
18 haxexovapéva oxqvépara, &c. 

9 Diodor. xv. 78; Pausanias, vi. 8 2. 

* Tacitus, Hist. i 40. He is describing the murder of Galba in the 
Forum at Rome, by the Othonian soldiers :— 

“Tgitur milites Romani, quasi Vologesen aut Pacorum avito Arsacidarum 
solio depulsuri, ac non Imperatorem suum, inermem et senem, trucidare 

erent—disject’ plebe, proculcato Senatu, truces armis, rapidis equis, 

Forum irrampont: née illes Capitolii aspectus, et imminentium templorum 
religio, et priores et faturi Principes, terruere, quominus facerent scelus,. 
cujus ultor est quleguis ‘successit. 

4 Xen. Hellen, vil. 4, 32. 
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If they disapproved of the conduct of the Arcadians and 
Pisatans as an unjust intrusion, they would disapprove yet more 
of that spoliation of the rich temples at Olympia, whereby the 
intruders rewarded themselves. The Arcadians, always on the 
look-out for plunder and pay as mercenary soldiers, found 
themselves supplied with both, in abundant measure, from this 
war ; the one from the farms, the stock, and the field-labourers, 
of the Eleian neighbourhood generally, more plentiful than 
in any part of Peloponnesus ;* the other from the ample 
accumulation, both of money and of precious offerings, distri- 
buted over the numerous temples at Olympia. The Pisatans, 
now installed as administrators, would readily consent to 
appropriate these sacred treasures to the pay of their own 
defenders, whom they doubtless considered as acting in the 
services of the Olympian Zeus. Accordingly the Epariti, the 
militia of joint Arcadia, were better paid than ever they had 
been before, so that the service attracted numerous volunteers 
of the poorer class? 

At the outset of the Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians and 
Spartans had talked of prosecuting it in part by borrowed money 
from the treasuries of Delphi and Olympia. How far the 
project had ever been executed, we have no information. But 
at least, it had not been realised in any such way as to form a 
precedent for the large sums now appropriated by the Pisatans 
and Arcadians ; which appropriation accordingly excited much 
outcry, as flagrant rapacity and sacrilege. This sentiment was 
felt with peculiar force zmong many even of the Arcadians 
themselves, the guilty parties. Moreover some of the leaders 
employed had made important private acquisitions for them- 
selves, so as to provoke both resentment and jealousy among 
their rivals. The Pan-Arcadian communion, recently brought 
together and ill-cemented, was little calculated to resist the effect 
of any strong special cause of dissension. It was composed of 
cities which had before been accustomed to act apart and even 
in hostility to each other; especially Mantineia and Tegea. 
‘These two cities now resumed their ancient rivalry. The 
Mantineians, jealous both of Tegea.and Megalopolis, began to 
labour underhand against Arcadian unity and the Theban 


2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 26; Polybius, iv, 73. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 33, 34- 

+ Thueyd. i. 121. 

Periklés in his speech at Athens alludes to this understood purpose of 
the Spartans and their confederacy (Thucyd. i. 143). 

4 Xen, Hellen, vii 4, 33) 345 Diodor, xv. 
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alliance—with a view to renewed connexion with Sparta; 
though only five years before they had owed to Thebes the 
re-establishment of their own city, after it had been broken up 
into villages by Spartan force. The appropriation of the sacred 
funds, offensive as it was to much of sincere sentiment, supplied 
them with a convenient ground for commencing opposition. 
In the Mantineian assembly, a resolution was passed, renounc- 
ing all participation in the Olympic treasures; while at the 
same time an adequate sum was raised among the citizens, to 
furnish pay for all members of the Epariti who came from their 
city. This sum was forwarded to the officers in command; 

who however not only refused to receive it, but even summoned 
the authors of the proceeding to take their trial before the 
Pan-Arcadian assembly—the Ten Thousand at Megalopolis— 
on the charge of breaking up the integrity of Arcadia! The 
Mantineian leaders thus summoned, having refused to appear, 
and being condemned in their absence by the Ten Thousand— 
a detachment of the Epariti was sent to Mantineia to secure 
their persons. But the gates were found shut, and the order 
was set at defiance. So much sympathy was manifested in 
Arcadia towards the Mantineians, that many other towns copied 
their protest. Nay, even the majority of the Ten Thousand 
themselves, moved by repeated appeals made to them in the 
name of the offended gods, were gradually induced to adopt it 
also, publicly renouncing and interdicting all further participa- 
tion in the Olympian treasures. 

Here was a just point carried, and an important advantage 
gained, in desisting from a scandalous misappropriation. The 
party which had gained it immediately sought to push it farther. 
Beginning as the advocates of justice and of the Olympian 
Zeus, the Mantineians speedily pronounced themselves more 
clearly as the champions of oligarchy; friendly to Sparta and 
adverse to Thebes. Supplies from Olympia being no longer 
obtained, the means presently failed, of paying the Epariti or 
public militia. Accordingly, such members of that corps as 
were too poor to continue without pay, gradually relinquished 
the service ; while on the other hand, the more wealthy and 
powerful citizens, by preconcerted understanding with each 
other, enrolled themselves in large numbers, for the purpose 
of getting the national force out of the hands of the opposite 
party and into their own.? The leaders of that opposite party 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 33- gdoxorres abrods Avualvecdas td *ApnaBindy, 
Avexadoivea els robs wuplous robs xpoordras abray, &c 

® Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 34. 
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saw plainly, that this oligarchical movement would not only 
bring them to severe account for the appropriation of the 
sacred treasure, but would also throw Arcadia again into 
alliance with Sparta. Accordingly they sent intimation to the 
Thebans of the impending change of policy, inviting them to 
prevent it by an immediate expedition into Arcadia. Informed 
of this proceeding, the opposite leaders brought it before the 
Pan-Arcadian assembly ; in which they obtained a resolution, 
that envoys should be despatched to Thebes, desiring that no 
Theban army might enter into Arcadia until formally summoned 
—and cancelling the preceding invitation as unauthorised. 
At the same time, the assembly determined to conclude peace 
with the Eleians, and to restore to them the locality of Olympia 
with all their previous rights. The Eleians gladly consented, 
and peace was accordingly concluded.? 

The transactions just recounted occupied about one year 
and nine or ten months, from Midsummer 364 B.c. (the time 
of the battle at Olympia) to about April 362 B.c. The peace 
was generally popular throughout Arcadia, seemingly even 
among the cities which adhered to Thebes, though it had 
been concluded without consulting the Thebans. Even at 
Tegea, the centre of ‘Theban influence, satisfaction was felt at 
the abandonment of the mischievous aggression and spoliation 
of Olympia, wherein the Thebans had had no concern. 
Accordingly when the peace, having been first probably sworn 
in other Arcadian cities, came to be sworn also at Tegea—not 
only the city authorities, but also the Theban harmost, who 
occupied the town with a garrison of 300 Beeotians, were 
present and took part in the ceremony. After it had been 
finished, most of the Mantineians went home; their city being 
both unfriendly to Tegea and not far distant. But many other 
Arcadians passed the evening in the town, celebrating the 
peace by libations, pzans, and feasting. On a sudden the 
gates were shut by order, and the most prominent of the 
oligarchical party were arrested as they sat at the feast, by 
the Boeotian garrison and the Arcadian Epariti of the opposite 
party. The leaders seized were in such considerable number, 


1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, 35. Of 88 rd xpdriora TH Medowovythog 
Bovrevbuevor treisay 7d xowdy ray 'Apedbur, wéujarras xpécBus elxeiy 
rots @nBalas, &e. 

‘The phrase here used by Xenophon, to describe the oligarchical party, 
marks his philo-Laconian sentiment, Compare vii. 5, 1, of xnBduevot ris 
Terorovrficou, &c. 

2 Xen. Hellen. Z « 
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as to fill both the prison and the government-house ; though 
there were few Mantineians among them, since most of these 
last had gone home. Among the rest the consternation was 
extreme. Some let themselves down from the walls, others 
escaped surreptitiously by the gates. Great was the indignation 
excited at Mantineia on the following moming, when the news 
of this violent arrest was brought thither. The authorities— 
while they sent round the intelligence to the remaining Arcadian 
cities, inviting them at once to arms—despatched heralds to 
Tegea, demanding all the Mantineian prisoners there detained. 
They at the same time protested emphatically against the 
arrest or the execution of any Arcadian, without previous 
trial before the Pan-Arcadian community; and they pledged 
themselves in the name of Mantineia, to answer for the 
appearance of any Arcadian against whom charges might be 
preferred. 

Upon receiving this requisition, the Theban harmost forth- 
with released all his prisoners. He then called together an 
assembly—seemingly attended by only a few persons, from 
feelings of mistrust *—wherein he explained that he had been 
misled, and that he had ordered the arrest upon a false report 
that a Lacedzemonian force was on the borders, prepared to 
seize the city in concert with treacherous correspondents within. 
A vote was passed accepting the explanation, though (according 
to Xenophon) no one believed it. Yet envoys were immedi- 
ately sent to Thebes, probably from the Mantineians and other 
Arcadians, complaining loudly of his conduct, and insisting that 
he should be punished with death. 

On a review of the circumstances, there seems reason for 
believing that the Theban officer gave a true explanation of 
the motives under which he had acted. The fact of his 
releasing the prisoners at the first summons, is more consistent 
with this supposition than with any other. Xenophon indeed 
says that his main object was to get possession of the Mantine- 
ians, and that, when he found but few of the latter among the 
persons seized, he was indifferent to the detention of the rest. 
But if such had been his purpose, he would hardly have set 
about it in so blind and clumsy a manner. He would have 
done it while the Mantineians were still in the town, instead 
of waiting until after their departure. He would not have 
perpetrated an act offensive as well as iniquitous, without 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, 37, 38: 

# Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 39. ovyxadtoar rav "Aprddur Sxdvor ye 5h 
ovverBeiv H0éAncay, dwedoyeiro, &s eaxarndeln. 
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assuring himself that it was done at a time when the deter- 
mining purpose was yet attainable. On the other hand, 
nothing can be more natural than the supposition that 
the more violent among the Arcadian Epariti believed in 
the existence of a plot to betray Tegea to the Lacedemonians, 
and impressed the Theban with a persuasion of the like 
impending danger. To cause a revolution in Tegea, would be 
a great point gained for the oligarchical party, and would be 
rendered comparatively practicable by the congregation of a 
miscellaneous body of Arcadians in the town. It is indeed 
not impossible, that the idea of such a plot may really have 
been conceived ; but it is at least highly probable, that the 
likelihood of such an occurrence was sincerely believed in 
by opponents.} 

The explanation of the Theban governor, affirming that his 
order for arrest had either really averted, or appeared to him 
indispensable to avert, a projected treacherous betrayal— 
reached Thebes at the same time as the complaints against 
him. It was not only received as perfectly satisfactory, but 
Epaminondas even replied to the complainants by counter- 
complaints of his own—‘The arrest (he said) was an act more 
justifiable than the release of those arrested. You Arcadians 
haye already committed treason against us. It was on your 
account, and at your request, that we carried the war into 
Peloponnesus—and you now conclude peace without consulting 
us! Be assured that we shall presently come in arms into 
Arcadia, and make war to support our partisans in the 
country.” ? 

Such was the peremptory reply which the Arcadian envoy 
brought back from Thebes, announcing to his countrymen 
that they must prepare for war forthwith. They accordingly 
concerted measures for resistance with the Eleians and Achzans. 
They sent an invitation to the Lacedemonians to march into 
Arcadia, and assist in repelling any enemy who should approach 
for the purpose of subjugating Peloponnesus—yet with the 
proviso, as to headship, that each state should take the lead 
when the war was in its own territory; and they further sent 
to solicit aid from Athens. Such were the measures taken by 
the Mantineians and their partisans, now forming the majority 
in the Pan-Arcadian aggregate, who (to use the language of 

1 The representation of Diodorus (xv. 82), though very loose and vague, 
gives us to understand that the two opposing parties at Togea came to an 


Actual conflict of arms, on occasion of the peace. 
® Xen. Hellen. vii. 4; 40. 
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Xenophon) “‘ were really solicitous for Peloponnesus.”! “Why 
do these Thebans (said they) march into our country when we 
desire them not to come? For what other purpose, except to 
do us mischief? to make us do mischief to each other, in 
order that both parties may stand in need of them? to enfeeble 
Peloponnesus as much as possible, in order that they may hold 
it the more easily in slavery?”? Though this is the language 
which Xenophon repeats, with a sympathy plainly evincing his 
philo-Laconian bias—yet when we follow the facts as he 
himself narrates them, we shall find them much more in 
harmony with the reproaches which he puts into the mouth 
of Epaminondas. Epaminondas had first marched into Pelo- 
ponnesus (in 369 B.C.) at the request of both Arcadians and 
Eleians, for the purpose of protecting them against Sparta. He 
had been the first to give strength and dignity to the Arcadians, 
by organising them into a political aggregate, and by forming 
a strong frontier for them against Sparta, in Messéné and 
Megalopolis. When thus organised, the Arcadians had mani- 
fested both jealousy of Thebes, and incompetence to act 
wisely for themselves. They had caused the reversal of the 
gentle and politic measures adopted by Epaminondas towards 
the Achean cities, whom they had thus thrown again into the 
arms of Sparta, They had, of their own accord, taken up the 
war against Elis and the mischievous encroachment at Olympia. 
On the other hand, the Thebans had not marched into 
Peloponnesus since 367 8.Cc.—an interval now of nearly five 
years. They had tried to persuade the Arcadians to accept 
the Persian rescript, and to desist from the idea of alliance 
with Athens; but when refused, they had made no attempt 
to carry either of these points by force. Epaminondas had 
8 fair right now to complain of them for having made peace 
with Elis and Achaia, the friends and allies of Sparta, without 
any consultation with Thebes. He probably believed that 
there had been a real plot to betray Tegea to the Laceda- 
monians, as one fruit of this treacherous peace; and he saw 
plainly that the maintenance of the frontier line against Sparta 
—Tegea, Megalopolis, and Messén&—could no longer be 
assured without a new Theban invasion. 

This appears to me the reasonable estimate of the situation 
in Peloponnesus, in June 362 B.c.—immediately before the 
last invasion of Epaminondas. We cannot trust the unfavour- 
able judgement of Xenophon with regard either to this great 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 5, 1. Of enbépevor ris MeAoworrheov. 
® Xen. Hellen, vii. 5, 2, 3. 
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man or to the Thebans. It will not stand good, even if 
compared with the facts related by himself ; still legs probably 
would it stand, if we had the facts from an impartial witness. 

I have already recounted as much as can be made out of 
the proceedings of the Thebans, between the return of Pelo- 
pidas from Persia with the rescript (in the winter 367-366 B.C.) 
to the close of 363 B.c. In 366-365 B.c., they had experienced 
great loss and humiliation in Thessaly connected with the 
detention of Pelopidas, whom they had with difficulty rescued 
from the dungeon of Phere. In 364-363 B.c., Pelopidas had 
been invested with a fresh command in Thessaly, and though 
he was slain, the Theban arms had been eminently successful, 
acquiring more complete mastery of the country than ever 
they possessed before ; while Epaminondas, having persuaded 
his countrymen to aim at naval supremacy, had spent the 
summer of 363 BC. as admiral of a powerful Theban fleet on 
the coast of Asia. Returning to Thebes at the close of 
363 B.c., he found his friend Pelopidas slain; while the 
relations of Thebes, both in Peloponnesus and in Thessaly, 
were becoming sufficiently complicated to absorb his whole 
attention on land, without admitting further aspirations towards 
maritime empire. He had doubtless watched, as it went on, 
the gradual change of politics in Arcadia (in the winter and 
spring of 363-362 8.C.), whereby the Mantineian and oligarchical 
party, profiting by the reaction of sentiment against the pro- 
ceedings at Olympia, had made itself a majority in the Pan- 
Arcadian assembly and militia, so as to conclude peace with 
Elis, and to present the prospect of probable alliance with 
Sparta, Elis, and Achaia. This political tendency was doubtless 
kept before Epaminondas by the Tegean party in Arcadia, 
opposed to the party of Mantineia ; “feing: communicated to 
him with partisan exaggerations even beyond the reality. The 
danger, actual or presumed, of Tegea, with the arrest which 
had been there operated, satisfied him that a powerful Theban 
intervention could be no longer deferred. As Boeotarch, he 
obtained the consent of his countrymen to assemble a Beeotian 
force, to summon the allied contingents, and to conduct this 
joint expedition into Peloponnesus. 

The army with which he began his march was numerous 
and imposing. It comprised all the Beeotians and Eubceans, 
with a large number of Thessalians (some even sent by 
Alexander of Phere, who had now become a dependent ally of 
Thebes), the Lokrians, Malians, nianés, and probably various 
other allies from Northern Greece; though the Phokians 
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declined to join, alleging that their agreement with Thebes 
was for alliance purely defensive.!_ Having passed the line of 
Mount Oneium—which was no longer defended, as it had 
been at his former entrance—he reached Nemea, where he 
was probably joined by the Sikyonian contingent,? and where 
he halted, in hopes of intercepting the Athenian contingent in 
their way to join his enemies. He probably had information 
which induced him to expect them ;® but the information 
turned out false. ‘The Athenians never appeared, and it was 
understood that they were preparing to cross by sea to the 
eastern coast of Laconia. After a fruitless halt, he proceeded 
onward to Tegea, where his Peloponnesian allies all presently 
joined him: the Arcadians of Tegea, Pallantium, Asea, and 
Megalopolis, the Messenians—(all these forming the line of 
frontier against Laconia)—and the Argeians. 

The halt at Nemea, since Epaminondas missed its direct 
purpose, was injurious in another way, as it enabled the main 
body of his Peloponnesian enemies to concentrate at Mantineia ; 
which junction might probably have been prevented, had he 
entered Arcadia without delay. A powerful Peloponnesian 
army was there united, consisting of the Mantineians with the 
major part of the other Arcadians—the Eleians—and the 
Achzans. Invitation had been sent to the Spartans ; and old 
Agesilaus, now in his eightieth year, was in full march with 
the Lacedemonian forces to Mantineia. Besides this, the 
Athenian contingent was immediately expected; especially 
valuable from its cavalry, since the Peloponnesians were not 
strong in that description of force—some of them indeed 
having none at all. 

Epaminondas established his camp and place of arms within 
the walls of Tegea ; a precaution which Xenophon praises, as. 
making his troops more secure and comfortable, and his 
motions less observable by the enemy.4 He next marched to- 
Mantineia, to provoke the enemy to an action before the 
Spartans and Athenians joined; but they kept carefully on 
their guard, close to Mantineia, too strongly posted to be 
forced.* On returning to his camp in Tegea, he was apprised 
that Agesilaus with the Spartan force, having quitted Sparta 
on the march to Mantineia, had already made some progress. 


1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 5, 5; Diodor. xv. 85. 2 Diodor. xv, 85. 
The explanation which Xenophon gives of this halt at Nemea—as if 
Epaminondas was determined to it by a peculiar hatred of Athens (Hellen. 
vil, § 6)-seems ale fancifil and il-tem 
‘Xen, Hellen, vii 5,8 © Plutarch, De Gloria Athen. p. 346 B. 
of 
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and reached Pelléné. Upon this he resolved to attempt the 
surprise of Sparta by a sudden night-march from Tegea, which 
lay in the direct road from Sparta to Mantineia, while Agesi- 
laus in getting from Sparta to Mantineia had to pursue a 
more circuitous route to the westward. Moving shortly after 
the evening meal, Epaminondas led the Theban force with all 
speed towards Sparta; and he had well-nigh come upon that 
town, “like a nest of unprotected young birds,” at a moment 
-when no resistance could have been made. Neither Agesilaus, 
nor any one else, expected so daring and well-aimed a blow, 
the success of which would have changed the face of Greece. 
Nothing saved Sparta except the providential interposition of 
the gods,) signified by the accident that a Kretan runner 
hurried to Agesilaus, with the news that the Thebans were in 
full march southward from Tegea, and happened to arrest 
in time his farther progress towards Mantineia. Agesilaus 
instantly returned back with the troops around him to Sparta, 
which was thus put in a sufficient posture of defence before the 
‘Thebans arrived. Though sufficient for the emergency, how- 
ever, his troops were not numerous ; for the Spartan cavalry 
and mercenary forces were still absent, having been sent 
forward to Mantineia. Orders were sent for the main army 
at that city to hasten immediately to the relief of Sparta.? 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 10. Kal et ph Kphs, Oelg ru polpg xpoocrler, 
Sthyyere 76 "Aynoady mpooidy rd orpdrevua, trapey by Thy wk Gomep 
veorridy, mavrdwacw Ipnuoy rav auvvoyerar. 

Diodorus coincides in the main fact (xv. 82, 83), though with many in- 
accuracies of detail. He gives a very imperfect idea of this narrow escape 
‘of Sparta, which is fully attested by Xenophon, even against his own 
partialities. 

Kallisthenés asserted that the critical intelligence had been conveyed to 
Agesilaus by a Thespian named Euthyaus (Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 34). 

Xenophon (Hellen. vii. §, 10, 11) describes these facts in a manner 
different on several points from Polybins (ix. 8), and from Diodorus (xv. 
83). Xenophon’s authority appears to me better in itself, while his narra- 
tive is also more probable. He states distinctly that Agesilaus heard the 
news of the Theban march while he was yet at Pellén® (on the road to 
Mantineia, to which place a large portion of the Spartan troops had 
already gone forward)—that be turned back forthwith, and reached Sparta 
belore Epaminondas, with a division not numerous, yet sufficient to put the 
town in a state of defence. Whereas Polybius affirms, that Agesilaus heard 
the news when he was at Mantineia—that he marched from thence with 
the whole army to Sparta, but that Epaminondas reached Sparta before 
him, had already attacked the town and penetrated into the market-place, 
when Agesilaus arrived and drove him back. Diodorus relates that Agesi- 
aus never left Sparta, bat that the other king Agia, who had been sent 
with the army to Mantineia, divining the plans of Epaminondas, sent word 
‘by some swift Kretan runners to Agesilaus and put him upon his guard, 
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The march of Epaminondas had been undertaken only on 
the probability, well-nigh realised, of finding Sparta undefended. 
He was in no condition to assault the city, if tolerably occupied 
—still less to spend time before it; for he knew that the 
enemy from Mantineia would immediately follow him into 
Laconia, within which he did not choose to hazard a general 
action. He had found it impracticable to take this untattified, 
yet unassailable city, Sparta, even at his former invasion of 
370-369 B.c.; when he had most part of Peloponnesus in 
active co-operation with him, and when the Lacedemonians 
had no army in the field. Accordingly, though he crossed the 
Eurotas and actually entered into the city of Sparta} (which 
had no walls to keep him out), yet as soon as he perceived the 
roofs manned with soldiers and other preparations for resistance, 
he advanced with great caution, not adventuring into the streets 
and amidst the occupied houses. He only tried to get 
possession of various points of high ground commanding the 
city, from whence it might be possible to charge down upon 
the defenders with advantage. But even here, though inferior 
in number, they prevented him from making any impression. 
And Archidamus son of Agesilaus, sallying forth unexpectedly 
beyond the line of defence, with a small company of 100 
hoplites, scrambled over some difficult ground in his front, and 
charged the Thebans even up the hill, with such gallantry, 
that he actually beat them back with some loss ; pursuing them 
for a space until he was himself repulsed and forced to retreat.” 
The bravery of the Spartan Isidas, too, son of Pheebidas the 
captor of the Theban Kadmeia, did signal honour to Sparta, 
in this day of her comparative decline. Distinguished for 
beauty and stature, this youth sallied forth naked and unshielded, 
with his body oiled as in the palestra. Wielding in his right 
hand a spear and in his left a sword, he rushed among the 
enemy, dealing death and destruction; in spite of which he 
was suffered to come back unwounded; so great was the awe 


Wesseling remarks justly, that the mention of Agis must be # mistake; 
that the second king of Sparta at that time was named Kicoments. 
._ Polyzenus (ii. 3, 10) states correctly that Agesilaus reached Sparta before 
Epaminondas; but he adds many other details which are too uncertain to 


Oy. 

Pixon. Hellen. vii, 5) 11. "Emel 84 eplvero "Exaeurdrtas dy ah wore 
ray Zuapriaray, &c. 

® Xen, Hellen, vil. 5, 12, 13- 

Justin (vi. 7) greatly exaggerates the magnitude and violence of the con- 
teit. He erroneously represents that Agesilaus did not reach Sparta tiid 
afer Epaminondas. 
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inspired by his singular appearance and desperate hardihood. 
The Ephors decorated him afterwards with a wreath of honour, 
but at the same time fined him for exposing himself without 
defensive armour.! 

Though the Spartans displayed here an honourable gallantry, 
yet these successes, in themselves trifling, are magnified into 
importance only by the partiality of Xenophon. ‘The capital 
fact was, that Agesilaus had been accidentally forewarned so as 
to get back to Sparta and put it in defence before the Thebans 
arrived. As soon as Epaminondas ascertained this, he saw 
that his project was no longer practicable; nor did he do more 
than try the city round, to see if he could detect any vulnerable 
point, without involving himself in a hazardous assault. 
Baffled in his first scheme, he applied himself, with equal 
readiness of resource and celerity of motion, to the execution 
of a second. He knew that the hostile army from’ Mantineia 
would be immediately put in march for Sparta, to ward off all 
danger from that city. Now the straight road from Mantineia 
to Sparta (a course nearly due south all the way) lying through 
‘Tegea, was open to Epaminondas, but not to the enemy, who 
would be forced to take another and more circuitous route, 
probably by Asea and Pallantion; so that he was actually 
nearer to Mantineia than they. He determined to return to 
Tegea forthwith, while they were on their march towards Sparta, 
and before they could be apprised of his change of purpose. 
Breaking up accordingly, with scarce any interval of rest, 
he marched back to Tegea; where it became absolutely 
indispensable to give repose to his hoplites, after such severe 
fatigue. But he sent forward his cavalry without any delay, to 
surprise Mantineia, which would be now (he well knew) unpre- 
pared and undefended; with its military force absent on the 
march to Sparta, and its remaining population, free as well as 
slave, largely engaged in the fields upon the carrying of harvest. 
Nothing less than the extraordinary ascendency of Epami- 
nondas—coupled with his earnestness in setting forth the 
importance of the purpose, as well as the probable plunder— 
could have prevailed upon the tired horsemen to submit to 
such additional toil, while their comrades were enjoying 
refreshment and repose at Tegea.* 

2 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 34. 

2 Xen, Hellen. vii. 5, 14. Mdaw 88 wopeudels bs @Bivaro rdyiora els rhy 
‘Teyéay, rods udv dxAlras dvéravce, Tods 38 inmdas fweper eis Thy Mavrireiay, 
Benbels abrav xpooxaprephcat, nal Biddoxav ws wivra ply elxds EEw elvat 7d 
tav Mavrwéay Boonhuara, xdvras 8% rods dvipsous, EAAws re xal clrov 
ovynomdiis ofons. 
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Everything near Mantineia was found in the state which 
Epaminondas anticipated. Yet the town was preserved, and 
his welllaid scheme defeated, by an unexpected contingency 
which the Mantineians doubtless ascribed to the providence of 
the gods—as Xenophon regards the previous warning given to 
Agesilaus. The Athenian cavalry had arrived, not an hour 
before, and had just dismounted from their horses within the 
walls of Mantineia. Having departed from Eleusis (probably 
after ascertaining that Epaminondas no longer occupied 
Nemea), they took their evening meal and rested at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where they seem to have experienced 
some loss or annoyance.! They then passed forward through 
Kleonz to Mantineia, arriving thither without having yet 
broken fast, either themselves or their horses, on that day. It 
was just after they reached Mantineia, and when they had yet 
taken no refreshment—that the Theban and Thessalian cavalry 
suddenly made their appearance, having advanced even to the 
temple of Poseidon, within less than a mile of the gates.” 

The Mantineians were terror-struck at this event. Their 
military citizens were absent on the march to Sparta, while the 
remainder were dispersed about the fields. In this helpless 
condition, they implored aid from the newly-arrived Athenian 
cavalry ; who, though hungry and tired, immediately went forth 
—and indeed were obliged to do so, since their own safety 
depended upon it. The assailants were excellent cavalry, 
Thebans and Thessalians, and more numerous than the 
Athenians. Yet such was the gallantry with which the latter 
fought, in a close and bloody action, that on the whole they 
gained the advantage, forced the assailants to retire, and had 
the satisfaction to preserve Mantineia with all its citizens and 
property. Xenophon extols § (and doubtless with good reason) 


1 Xen, Hellen, vii. 5, 15, 16. 

The words—dusruyhuaros ‘yeyernudvou ev KoplvOy ois. inmeiow— 
allude to something which we have no means of making out, It is possible 
that the Corinthians, who were at peace with Thebes and had been ill- 
used by Athens (vii, 4, 6-10), may have seen with displeasure, and even 
molested, the Athenian horsemen while resting on their territory. 

3 Polybius, ix. 8. 

3 Xen, Hellen. vii. 5, 15, 16, 17. 

Plutarch (De Glorii’ Athen. p. 346 D-E) recounts the general fact of 
this battle and the rescue of Mantiaeia; yet with several inaccuracies which 
we refute by means of Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv. 84) mentions the rescue of Mantineia by the unexpected 
arrival of the Athenians ; but he states them as being 6000 soldiers, that is 
hoplites, under Hegelochus; and he says nothing about the cavalry batile. 
Hegesilaus is named by Ephorus (ap. Diog. Laert. ii, 5q—compare 
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the generous energy of the Athenians, in going forth hungry 
and fatigued. But we must recollect that the Theban cavalry 
had undergone yet more severe hunger and fatigue—that 
Epaminondas would never have sent them forward in such 
condition, had he expected any serious resistance; and that 
they probably dispersed to some extent, for the purpose of 
plundering and seizing subsistence in the fields through which 
they passed, so that they were found in disorder when the 
Athenians sallied out upon them. The Athenian cavalry- 
commander Kephisodérus,} together with Gryllus (son of the 
historian Xenophon), then serving with his brother Diodorus 
among the Athenian horse, were both slain in the battle. A 
memorable picture at Athens by the contemporary painter 
Euphranor, commemorated both’ the battle and the personal 
gallantry of Gryllus, to whose memory the Mantineians also 
paid distinguished honours. 

Here were two successive movements of Epaminondas, 
both well conceived, yet both disappointed by accident, without 
any omission of his own. He had his forces concentrated at 
TTegea, while his enemies on their side, returning from Sparta, 
formed a united camp in the neighbourhood of Mantineia. 
They comprised Lacedzemonians, Eleians, Arcadians, Achzeans, 
and Athenians ; to the number in all, of 20,000 foot and 2000 
horse, if we could trust the assertion of Diodorus ;? who also 
gives the numbers of Epaminondas as 30,000 foot and 3000 
horse. Little value can be assigned to either of these 
estimates ; nor is it certain which of the two armies was the 
more numerous. But Epaminondas saw that he had now no 


Xenoph. De Vectigal. iii. 7) as the general of the entire force sent out by 
‘Athens on this occasion, consisting of infantry as well as cavalry. The 
infantry must have come up somewhat later. 

Polybius also (ix. 8), though concurring in the main with Xenophon, 
differs in several details. I follow the narrative of Xenophon, 

1 Harpokration v, Knpiedsepos, Ephorus ap. Diogen. Lert. ii, 535 
Pausan. i. 3, 45 viii. 9, 83 vill. 11, 5. 

There is confusion, on several points, between this cavalry battle near 
Mantineia—and the great or general battle, which speedily followed it, 
wherein Epaminondss was slain. Gryllus is sometimes said to have been 
slain in the battle of Mantineia, and even to have killed Epaminondas with 
his own hand. It would seem as if the picture of Euphranor represented 
Gryllus in the act of killing the Theban commander ; and as if the latter 
tradition of Athens as well as of Thebes, erroneously bestowed upon that 
Theban commander the name of Epaminondas, 

See this confusion discussed and cleared up, in a good article on the 
Battle of Mantineia, by Arnold Schifer, pp. 58, 59, in the Rheinisches 
Maseam fiir Philologie (1846—Funkter Jabrgang, Erstes Heft) 

# Diodor. xv. 84. 
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chance left for striking a blow except through a pitched battle, 
nor did he at all despair of the result! He had brought out 
his northern allies for a limited time ; which time they were 
probably not disposed to prolong, as the season of harvest was 
now approaching. Moreover his stock of provisions was barely 
sufficient ;? the new crop being not yet gathered in, while the 
crop of the former year was probably almost exhausted. He 
took his resolution therefore to attack the enemy forthwith. 
But I cannot adopt the view of Xenophon, that such 
resolution was forced upon Epaminondas against his own will, 
by a desperate position, rendering it impossible for him to get 
away without fighting—by the disappointment of finding so few 
allies on his own side, and so many assembled against hin— 
and by the necessity of wiping off the shame of his two recent 
failures (at Sparta and at Mantineia) or perishing in the 
attempt. This is an estimate of the position of Epaminondas, 
not consistent with the facts narrated by Xenophon himself. 
It could have been no surprise to the Theban general that the 
time had arrived for ordering a battle. With what other view 
had he come into Peloponnesus? Or for what other purpose 
could he have brought so numerous an army? Granting that 
he expected greater support in Peloponnesus than he actually 
found, we cannot imagine him to have hoped that his mere 
presence, without fighting, would suffice to put down enemies 
courageous as well as powerful. Xenophon exaggerates the 
importance of the recent defeats (as he terms them) before 
Sparta and Mantineia, These were checks or disappointments. 
rather than defeats. On arriving at Tegea, Epaminondas had 
found it practicable (which he could not have known before- 
hand) to attempt a coup de main, first against Sparta, next 
against Mantineia. Here were accidental opportunities which 
his genius discerned and turned to account. Their success, so 
near to actual attainment, would have been a prodigious point 
gained ;4 but their accidental failure left him not worse off 
than he was before. It remained for him then, having the 


Fa Xen. Hellen. vii 5, 8 wal why oldpevos rpelrrav ray dyreddwr 
va, &c. 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 5,19. emdvia 88 7h drirfBeia Exovras Suws welOerdar 
bere, &c. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vil. 5, 18 adrds 88 AcArwaopéros wavrdract rf Lavrod 
bin Korte, rrnudvos pry ey Aaxedaluor civ TOMAG Sxditing bx? OAlyov, 
Ayrrnuéros Bt by Mayrivelg fxwopayla, ales dé reyernudres Bib, hy de 
TleAowdsencov orpatelay rod cuvecrdva: AaxeBaiovlovs al "Apud8as wad 
*Haelous kal "AGqvalous* Gare obk aBéxes duvardy elva: duayed raperselr, &co 

« Polybius, ix. 8, 2. 
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enemy before him in the field, and no further opportunities of 
striking at them unawares by side-blows, to fight them openly ; 
which he and all around him must have contemplated, from 
their first entrance into Peloponnesus, as the only probable 
way of deciding the contest. 

‘The army of Epaminondas, far from feeling that sentiment 
of disappointed hope and stern necessity which Xenophon 
ascribes to their commander, were impatient to fight under his 
orders, and full of enthusiastic alacrity when he at last pro- 
claimed his intention. He had kept them within the walls of 
Tegea, thus not only giving them better quarters and fuller 
repose, but also concealing his proceedings from the enemy ; 
who on their side were encamped on the border of the 
Mantineian territory. Rejoicing in the prospect of going forth 
to battle, the horsemen and hoplites of Epaminondas all put 
themselves in their best equipment. The horsemen whitened 
their helmets—the hoplites burnished up their shields, and 
sharpened their spears and swords. Even the rustic and half- 
armed Arcadian villagers, who had nothing but clubs in place 
of sword r spear, were eager to share the dangers of the 
Thebans, and inscribed upon their shields (probably nothing 
but miserable squares of wood) the Theban ensign.1_ The best 
spirit and confidence animated all the allies, as they quitted 
the gates of Tegea, and disposed themselves in the order of 
march commanded by Epaminondas. 

The lofty Mantinico-Tegeatic plain, 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea (now known as the plain of Tripolitza)—“is the 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 20. Mpodbyws uty eAcueoiveo ol teweis rd xpdvn, ne= 
Acbuvros exelvour exeypdpovro 8 Kal Tay *ApKdSuv bxdiras, pomada txovres, 
ds OnBaior Bwres: ndvres 88 heovavro xa) Adyxas Kal wayalpas, xa) éraumpd- 
vovro ras dowlas. 

‘There seems a sort of sneer in these latter words, both at the Arcadians 
and Thebans. The Arcadian club-men are called éwA?ra:; and are repre- 
sented as passing themselves off to be as good as Thebans. 

Sievers (Geschicht. p. 342) and Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. c. 40, p. 200) 
follow Eckhel in translating this eto mean that “the Arcadian 
hoplites inscribed upon their shields the figure of a club, that being the 
ensign of the Thebans.” I cannot think that this interpretation is the best 
—at least until some evidence is produced, that the Theban symbol on the 
shield wasa club. Xenophon does not disdain on other occasions to speak 
sneeringly of the Theban hoplites—see vii. 5, 12. The mention, of 
Adyxas kal paxalpas, immediately afterwards, sustains the belief that 
pérada txovres, immediately before, means “ men armed with clubs ;”" the 
natural sense of the words. 

The horsemen are said to have ‘ whitened their helmets (or head- 

jieces).” Hence I presume that these head-pieces were not made of metal, 

nut of wood or wicker-work, Compare Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 25. 
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greatest of that cluster of valleys in the centre of Peloponnesus, 
each of which is so closcly shut in by the intersecting 
mountains that no outlet is afforded to the waters except 
through the mountains themselves”! Its length stretches 
from north ta south, bordered by the mountain ranges of 
Meenalus on the west, and of Artemisium and Parthenion on 
the east. It has a breadth of about eight miles inthe broadest 
part, and of one mile in the narrowest. Mantineia is situated 
near its northern extremity, Tegea near its southern ; the direct 
distance between the two cities, in a line not much different 
from the north and south, being about ten English miles. The 
frontier line between their two domains was formed by a 
peculiarly narrow part of the valley, where a low ridge projecting 
from the range of Mznalus on the one side, and another from 
Artemisium on the opposite, contract the space and makea sort 
of defensible pass near four miles south of Mantineia ;? thus 
about six miles distant from Tegea. It was at this position, 
covering the whole Mantineian territory, that the army opposed 
to Epaminondas was concentrated ; the main Lacedzemonian 
force as well as the rest having now returned from Sparta.® 
Epaminondas having marched out from Tegea by the northern 
gate, arrayed his army in columns proper for advancing towards 
the enemy; himself with the Theban columns forming the 
van. His array being completed, he at first began his for- 
ward march in a direction straight towards the enemy. But 
presently he changed his course, turning to the left towards the 
Menalian range of mountains, which forms the western border 
of the plain, and which he probably reached somewhere near 
the site of the present Tripolitza. From thence he pursued his 
march northward, skirting the flank of the mountain on the 
side which lies over against or fronts towards Tegea ;* until at 


1 See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii. ch. 24, p. 45. 

2 Three miles from Mantineia (Leake, ib. p. 51-94) ‘a low ridge of rocks, 
which, advancing into the plain from a projecting part of the Manalium, 
formed a natural division between the districts of Tegea and Mantineia.” 

Compare the same work, vol. i. ch. 3, pp. 100, 112, 114, and the recent 
valuable work of Ernst Curtius, Peloponnesos (Gotha, 1851), p. 232-247. 
Gell says that a wall has once been carried across the plain at this boundary 
(Itinerary of the Morea, p. 141-143). 

# See the indications of the locality of the battle in Pausanias, viii. 11, 4, 
5; and Colonel Leake—as above referred to. 

«Xen, Hellen. vii. 5, 21. 

Tripolitza is reckoned by Colonel Leake as about three miles and a half 
from the site of Tegea; Mr. Dodwell states it as about four miles, and 
Gell’s Itinerary of the Morea much the same. 

Colonel Leake reckons about eight miles from Tripolitza to Mantineia. 
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length he neared the enemy's position, upon their right flank. 
He here halted, and caused his columns to face to the right ; 
thus forming a line, or phalanx of moderate depth, fronting 
towards the enemy. During the march, each lochus or 
company had marched in single file with the lochage or captain 
(usually the strongest and best soldier in it) at the head ; 
though we do not know how many of these lochages marched 
abreast, or what was the breadth of the column. When the 
phalanx or front towards the enemy was formed, each lochage 
was of course in line with his company, and at its left hand ; 
while the Thebans and Epaminondas himself were at the left 
of the whole line. In this position, Epaminondas gave the 
order to ground arms.! 

The enemy, having watched him ever since he had left Tegea 
and formed his marching array, had supposed at first that he 
was coming straight up to the front of their position, and thus 
expected a speedy battle. But when he turned to the left 
towards the mountains, so that for some time he did not 
approach sensibly nearer to their position, they began to fancy 
that he had no intention of fighting on that day. Such belief, 
having been once raised, still continued, even though, by 
advancing along the skirts of the mountain, he gradually arrived 
very close upon their right flank. They were further confirmed 
in the same supposition, when they saw his phalanx ground 
arms; which they construed as an indication that he was 
about to encamp on the spot where he stood. It is probable 
that Epaminondas may have designedly simulated some other 
preliminaries of encampment, since his march from Tegea 
seems to have been arranged for the purpose partly of raising 
such false impression in his enemies, partly of getting upon 
their right fiank instead of their front. He completely suc- 
ceeded ih his object. The soldiers on the Lacedzemonian side, 
believing that there would be no battle until the next day, 
suffered their ranks to fall into disorder, and scattered about 
the field. Many of the horsemen even took off their breast- 
plates and unbridled their horses. And what was of hardly less 
consequence—that mental preparation of the soldier, whereby 
Gell states it as two hours and three minutes, Dodwell astwo hours and five 
eG ahenas Lasker Teersls ln Marony vole," 8°400 5 ‘Celle 

. . 5 Gell’s 
p. 1413 Dodwell’s Travels, vol. ik p. 418-422, mae 

It would seem that Epaminondas, in this latter half of his march, must 
have followed nearly the road from Maatineia to Pallantium. Pallantiam 
was situated west by south from Tegea. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 22. 
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he was wound up for the moment of action, and which provident 
commanders never omitted, if possible, to inflame by a special 
harangue at the moment—was allowed to slacken and run 
down.! So strongly was the whole army persuaded of the 
intention of Epaminondas to encamp, that they suffered him 
not only without hindrance, but even without suspicion, to 
make all his movements and dispositions preparatory to 
immediate attack. 

Such improvidence is surprising, when we recollect that the 
ablest commander and the best troops in Greece were so close 
upon the right of their position. It is to be in part explained, 
probably, by the fact that the Spartan headship was now at an 
end, and that there was no supreme chief to whom the whole 
body of Lacedemonian allies paid deference. If either of the 
kings of Sparta was present—a point not distinctly ascertainable 
—he would have no command except over the Lacedemonian 
troops. In the entire allied army, the Mantineians occupied 
the extreme right (as on a former occasion, because the battle 
was in their territory,? and because the Lacedzemonians had 
lost their once-recognised privilege), together with the other 
Arcadians. On the right-centre and centre were the Lacedee- 
monians, Eleians, and Achzans; on the extreme left, the 
Athenians.* There was cavalry on both the wings ; Athenian 
on the left—Eleian on the right; spread out with no more 
than the ordinary depth, and without any intermixture of light 
infantry along with the horsemen.* 

In the phalanx of Epaminondas, he himself with the Thebans 
and Beeotians was on the left; the Argeians on the right; the 
Arcadians, Messenians, Euboans, Sikyonians and other allies 
in the centre. It was his purpose to repeat the same general 


1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 5, 22. Kal yap 84, bs xpbs TG Sper cyévero, brad 
eerdin aire 4 pddrayt, bxd ros dpmrois Mero 7a ExAa: Gore elxdodn 
arparomeBevonty, Totiro B8 wochous, trues ply ray wrelerev wore) 
thy ly rais puxais xpds udxny wapaccevhy, thuoe 8t rhw dy rais cuvrdteow, 

® Thucyd. v. 67 ; Pausanias, viii. 9, 5; viii. 10, 4. 

® Diodor, xv. 85. 

That the Athenians were on the left, we also know from Xenophon 
(Hell. vii. 5, 24), though he gives no complete description of the arrange- 
ment of the allies on either side. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 23. 

® Here again, we know from Xenophon that the Thebans were on the 
left ; but the general arrangement of the other contingents we obtain only 
from Diodorus (xv. 85). 

The Tactica of Arrian, also (xi. 2) inform us that Epaminondas formed 
bis attacking column, at Leuktra, ofthe Thebans—at Mantineia, of all the 

,tians, 
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plan of attack which had succeeded so perfectly at Leuktra ; 
to head the charge himself with his Boeotians on the left against 
the opposing right or right-centre, and to bear down the enemy 
on that side with irresistible force, both of infantry and cavalry ; 
while he kept back his right and centre, composed of less trust- 
worthy troops, until the battle should have been thus wholly 
or partially decided. Accordingly, he caused the Beeotian 
hoplites—occupying the left of his line in lochi or companies, 
with the lochage or captain at the left extremity of each—to 
wheel to the right and form in column fronting the enemy, 
in advance of his remaining line. The Theban lochages thus 
became placed immediately in face of the enemy, as the heads 
of a column of extraordinary depth ; all the hoplites of each 
lochus, and perhaps of more than one lochus, being ranged in 
file behind them.!_ What the actual depth was, or what was 
the exact number of the lochus, we do not know. At Leuktra 
Epaminondas had attacked with fifty shields of depth; at 
Mantineia, the depth of his column was probably not less. 
Himself, with the chosen Theban warriors, was at the head of 
it, and he relied upon breaking through the enemy’s phalanx at 
whatever point he charged ; since their files would hardly be 
more than eight deep, and very inadequate to resist so over- 
whelming a shock. His column would cut through the phalanx 
of the enemy, like the prow of a trireme impelled in sea-fight 
against the midships of her antagonist. 

It was apparently only the Beotian hoplites who were thus 
formed in column, projected forward in advance; while the 
remaining allies were still left in their ordinary phalanx or 
lines? Epaminondas calculated, that when he should have 


About the practice of the Thebans, both at and after the battle of 
Leaktre, to make their attack with the left, see Plutarch, Quast. Roman. 

282 D. 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 5, 22. "Exel ye why, mapayayby robs emt Képws 
ropevondvovs Abxous els pérwmor, loxupby éxorhaaro 7d xept Lavrdv EuBorov, 
ore Bh dvadaBel rapayyelsas 7d Beda, Hyeiro: of BE heodoiGow..... - 
10 B8 70 onpdrevua dvrivpppor Gonep agehpn mpoaiiye, voulCar, Srp euBadbr 
Biaxdypere, Biapbepeiv BAov 7d raw evarriwv orpdrevja, &c. 

® T agree with Folard (Traité de la Colonne, p. lv.-Ixi. prefixed to the 
translation of Polybius) in considering {Bohov to be a column—rather than 
a wedge tapering towards the front. And I dissent from Schneider's 
explanation, who says—‘‘ Epaminondas phalangem contrahit sensim et 
colligit in frontem, ut cunei seu rostri navalis formam efficeret. Copize 
igitur ex utroque latere explicate: transeunt in frontem ; hoc est, wapdyew 
a pétemoy.” It appears to me that the troops which Epaminondascaused_ 
to wheel into the front and to form the advancing column, consisted only of 
the left or Theban division, the best troops in the army—r@ pty loxupordre 
mapecxevdfero &ywiCeo8at, 7d 38 da8erécraroy bppw axéornoer. More- 
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once broken through the enemy’s phalanx at a single point, the 
rest would either take flight, or become so dispirited, that 
his allies coming up in phalanx could easily deal with them. 

Against the cavalry on the enemy’s right, which was 
marshalled only with the ordinary depth of a phalanx of hoplites 
(four, six, or perhaps eight deep’), and without any light 
infantry intermingled with the ranks—the Theban general 
opposed on his left his own excellent cavalry, Theban and 
Thessalian, but in strong and deep column, so as to ensure to 
them also a superior weight of attack. He further mingled in 
their ranks some active footmen, darters and slingers, of whom 
he had many from Thessaly and the Maliac Gulf.? 

There remained one other precaution to take. His deep 
‘Theban and Beeotian column, in advancing to the charge, 
would be exposed on its right or unshielded side to the attack 
of the Athenians, especially the Athenian cavalry, from the 
enemy's left. To guard against any such movement, he posted, 
upon some rising ground near his right, a special body of 
reserve, both horse and foot, in order to take the Athenians in 
the rear if they should attempt it. 

All these fresh dispositions for attack, made on the spot, 
must have occupied time, and caused much apparent move- 
ment. To constitute both the column of infantry, and the 
column of cavalry for attack on his left—and to post the body 
of reserve on the rising ground at his right against the Athenians 
—were operations which the enemy from their neighbouring 
position could not help seeing. Yet they either did not heed, 
or did not understand, what was going on. Nor was it until 
Epaminondas, perceiving all to be completed, actually gave the 
word of command “to take up arms,” that they had any 
suspicion of the impending danger. As soon as they saw him 
in full march moving rapidly towards them, surprise and 
tumultuous movement pervaded their body. The scattered 
hoplites ran to their places ; the officers exerted every effort to 
over, the whole account of Xenophon implies that Epaminondas made the 
attack from his own left against the enemy’s right, orright-centre. He was 
afraid that the Athenians would take him in flank from their own left. 

1 Compare a similar case in Xen, Hellen. iii. 4, 13, where the Grecian 
cavalry, in the Asiatic army of Agesilaus, is said to be drawa up dorep pd- 
Aayt ém reaadpay, &c. 

2 These re(ol &uswxo1—light-armed footmen intermingled with the ranks 
of the cavalry—are numbered as an important item in the military establish- 
ment of the Syracusan despot Gelon (Herodot. vii. 158). 

® Perhaps Epaminondas may have contrived in part to conceal what was 
going on by means of cavalry movements in his front. Something of the 
Kind seems alluded to by Polyzenus (ii. 3, 14). 
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establish regular array ; the horsemen hastened to bridle their 
horses and resume their breast-plates.1_ And though the space 
dividing the two armies was large enough to allow such mischief 
to be partially corrected—yet soldiers. thus taken unawares, 
hurried, and troubled, were not in condition to stand the terrific 
shock of chosen Theban hoplites in deep column. 

The grand force of attack, both of cavalry and infantry, 
which Epaminondas organised on his left, was triumphant in 
both its portions. His cavalry, powerfully aided by the inter- 
mingled darters and light troops from Thessaly, broke and 
routed the enemy’s cavalry opposed to them, and then restrain- 
ing themselves from pursuit, turned to fall upon the phalanx of 
infantry. Epaminondas on his part with his Theban column 
came into close conflict with the Mantineian and Laceds- 
monian line of infantry, whom, after a desperate struggle of 
shield, spear, and sword, he bore down by superior force and 
weight. He broke through the enemy’s line of infantry at this 
point, compelling the Lacedemonians opposed to him, after a 
brave and murderous resistance, to tum their backs and take 
to flight. The remaining troops of the enemy’s line, seeing 
the best portion of their army defeated and in flight, turned 
and fled also. The centre and right of Epaminondas, being 
on a less advanced front, hardly came into conflict with the 
enemy until the impression of his charge had been felt, and 
therefore found the troops opposed to them already wavering 
and disheartened. The Achzan, Eleian, and other infantry on 
that side, gave way after a short resistance ; chiefly, as it would 
appear, from contagion and alarm, when ‘they saw the Lace- 
dzmonians broken, The Athenians, however, especially the 
cavalry, on the left wing of their own army, seem to have 
been engaged in serious encounter with the cavalry opposite to 
them. Diodorus affirms them to have been beaten, after a 
gallant fight,? until the Eleian cavalry from the right came to 
their aid. Here, as on many other points, it is difficult to 
reconcile his narrative with Xenophon, who plainly intimates 
that the stress of the action fell on the Theban left and Lacedz- 
monian right and centre—and from whose narrative we should 
rather have gathered, that the Eleian cavalry, beaten on their 
own right, may have been aided by the Athenian cavalry from 
the left ; reversing the statement of Diodorus. 


1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 5, 22. 

® Diodor. xv. 85. 

The orator AEschinés fought among the Athenian hoplites on this occasion 
(Aischinés, Fals. Leg. p. 300, c. 53)s 
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In regard to this important battle, however, we cannot grasp 
with confidence anything beyond the capital determining 
feature and the ultimate result The calculations of Epami- 
nondas were completely realised. The irresistible charge, both 
of infantry and cavalry, made by himself with his left wing, 
not only defeated the troops immediately opposed, but caused 
the enemy’s whole army to take flight. It was under these 
victorious circumstances, and while he was pressing on the 
retiring enemy at the head of his Theban column of infantry, 
that he received a mortal wound with a spear in the breast. 
He was, by habit and temper, always foremost in braving 
danger, and on this day probably exposed himself pre- 
eminently, as a means of encouraging those around him, and 
ensuring the success of his own charge, on which so much 
depended ; moreover, a Grecian general fought on foot in the 
ranks, and carried the same arms (spear, shield, &c.) as a 
private soldier. Diodorus tells us that the Lacedemonian 
infantry were making a prolonged resistance, when Epami- 
nondas put himself at the head of the Thebans for a fresh 
and desperate effort; that he stepped forward, darted his 
javelin, and slew the Lacedzemonian commander; that having 
killed several warriors, and intimidated others, he forced them 
to give way ; that the Lacedemonians, seeing him in advance 
of bis comrades, turned upon him and overwhelmed him with 


1 The remark made by Polybius upon this battle deserves notice. He 
states that the description given of the battle by Ephorus was extremely in- 
correct and absurd, arguing great ignorance both of the ground where it was 
fought and of the possible movements of the armies. yysthat Ephorus 
had. displhyed the like incompetence also in describing the battle of 
Leuktra; in which case, however, his narrative was less misleading, 
‘because that battle was simple and easily intelligible, involving movements 
only of one wing of each army. But in regard to the battle of Mantineia 
(he says), the misdescription of Ephorus was of far more deplorable effect : 
Because that battle exhibited much complication and generalship, which 
Ephorus did not at all comprehend, as might be seen by any one who 
‘measured the ground and studied the movements reported in this narrative 
(Polybius, xii. 25). 

Polybius adds that Theopompus and Timzcus were as Little to be trusted 
in the description of land-battles as Ephorus. Whether this remark has 
special application to the battle of Mantineia, Ido not clearly make out. 


‘He gives credit however to Ephorus for greater judgement and accuracy, in 
the description of naval battles. 

Unfortunately, Polybius has not given us his own description of this 
‘battle of Mantincia. He only says enough to make us feel how imperfectly 
-we know its details. There is too much reason to fear that the account 
which we now read in Diodorus may be borrowed in large proportion from 
that very narrative of Ephorus here so much disparaged, . 
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darts, some of which he avoided, others he turned off with his 
shield, while others, after they had actually entered his body 
and wounded him, he plucked out and employed them in 
repelling the enemy. At length he received a mortal wound 
in his breast with a spear I cannot altogether omit to notice 
these details; which once passed as a portion of Grecian 
history, though they seem rather the offspring of an imagina- 
tion fresh from the perusal of the Iliad than a recital of an 
actual combat of Thebans and Lacedzmonians, both eminent 
for close-rank fighting, with long spear and heavy shield. The 
mortal wound of Epaminondas, with a spear in the breast, is 
the only part of the case which we really know. The handle 
of the spear broke, and the point was left sticking in his breast. 
He immediately fell, and as the enemy were at that moment 
in retreat, fell into the arms of his own comrades. There was 
no dispute for the possession of his body, as there had been 
for Kleombrotus at Leuktra. 

The news of his mortal wound spread like wild-fire through 
his army; and the effect produced is among the most extra- 
ordinary phenomena in all Grecian military history. I give it 
in the words of the contemporary historian. “It was thus 
(says Xenophon) that Epaminondas arranged his order of 
attack ; and he was not disappointed in his expectation. For 
having been victorious, on the point where he himself charged, 
he caused the whole army of the enemy to take flight. But 
so soon as he fell, those who remained had no longer any 
power even of rightly using the victory. Though the phalanx 
of the enemy's infantry was in full flight, the Theban hoplites 
neither killed a single man more, nor advanced a step beyond 
the actual ground of conflict. Though the enemy's cavalry 
was also in full flight, yet neither did the Theban horsemen 
continue their pursuit, nor kill any more either of horsemen or 
of hoplites, but fell back through the receding enemies with 
the timidity of beaten men. The light troops and peltasts, 
who had been mingled with the Theban cavalry and had aided 
in their victory, spread themselves over towards the enemy’s 
left with the security of conquerors; but there (being unsup- 


1 Diodor, xv. 87. Cornelius Nepos (Epam. c. 9) seems to copy the 
same authority as Diodorus, though more sparing of details. He does not 
seem to have read Xenophon. 

I commend the reader again to an excellent note of Dr. Amold, on 
Thucydidés, iv. 11; animadverting upon similar exaggerations and 
embellishments of Diodorus, in the description of the conduct of Brasidas 
at Pylus, 
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ported by their own horsemen) they were mostly cut to pieces 
by the Athenians.” ! 

Astonishing as this recital is, we cannot doubt that it is 
literally true, since it contradicts the sympathies of the reciting 
witness. Nothing but the pressure of undeniable evidence 
could have constrained Xenophon to record a scene so painful 
to him as the Lacedemonian army beaten, in full flight, and 
rescued from destruction only by the untimely wound of the 
Theban general. That Epaminondas would leave no successor 
either equal or second to himself, now that Pelopidas was no 
more—that the army which he commanded should be incapable 
of executing new movements or of completing an unfinished 
campaign—we can readily conceive. But that on the actual 
battle-field, when the moment of dangerous and doubtful 
struggle had been already gone through, and when the soldier's 
blood is up, to reap his reward in pursuit of an enemy whom 
he sees fleeing before him—that at this crisis of exuberant 
impatience, when Epaminondas, had he been unwounded, 
would have found it difficult to restrain his soldiers from 
excessive forwardness, they should have become at once 
paralysed and disarmed on hearing of his fall—this is what we 
could not have believed, had we not found it attested by a 
witness at once contemporary and hostile. So striking a proof 
has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of soldiers towards 
their general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. All the 
hopes of this army, composed of such diverse elements, were 
centred in Epaminondas; all their confidence of success, all 
their security against defeat, were derived from the idea of 
acting under his orders ; all their power, even of striking down 
a defeated enemy, appeared to vanish when those orders were 
withdrawn. We are not indeed to speak of such a proceeding 
with commendation. Thebes and her allied cities had great 
reason to complain of their soldiers, for a grave dereliction of 
military duty, and a capital disappointment of well-earned 
triumph—whatever may be our feelings about the motive. 


1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 5, 25. Thy udv Bb unBodty obs trochoato, kal ob 
eyeio6n ris eamidos: Kpathaas ydp, fi mpocéBarer, tAov éwolnce 
gebyew 1d rv dvavtlov. "Emel ye why exeivos Enecev, of Aovrol obBt 1H vliey 
SpGis eri Burdcbnoay xphaacbat, aAAL gyyobors udy aircis Tis evayrlas 
pdrayyos, oi8éva andereway of drAzrat, ol88 wpopAOor éx 10d xuplov fa 
4 omsBorh eykrero- gvybvrwv B abrois Kal tov imméay, améereway tv obdt 
of ixnets Budnorres obre inxéas 066° SxAlras, Laney 3: frrdpevor weqoBnutvws 
Bid ray gevybyruv wodenlav Biérecoy. Kal why ol Euimnot kal of wekraoral, 
ovvvennnndres Tos inzeiow, dpleovro uly bx rob ebwrbuov, ds KpaToivres 
axel BE Sd ray "AGnvaluy of wAsiorox abrav &xéBavor. 
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Assuredly the man who would be most chagrined of all, and 
whose dying moments must have been embittered if he lived 
to hear it—was Epaminondas himself. But when we look at 
the fact simply as a mark and measure of the ascendency 
established by him over the minds of his soldiers, it will be 
found hardly paralleled in history. I have recounted, a few 
pages ago, the intense grief displayed by the Thebans and 
their allies in Thessaly over the dead body of Pelopidas! on 
the hill of Kynoskephalz. But all direct and deliberate 
testimonies of attachment to a dead or dying chief (and doubt- 
less these too were abundant on the field of Mantineia) fall 
short of the involuntary suspension of arms in the tempting 
hour of victory. 

‘That the real victory, the honours of the day, belonged to 
Epaminondas and the Thebans, we know from the conclusive 
evidence of Xenophon. But as the vanquished, being allowed 
to retire unpursued, were only separated by a short distance 
from the walls of Mantineia, and perhaps rallied even before 
reaching the town—as the Athenian cavalry had cut to pieces 
some of the straggling light toops—they too pretended to 
have gained a victory. Trophies were erected on both sides. 
Nevertheless the Thebans were masters of the field of battle ; 
so that the Lacedemonians, after some hesitation, were forced 
to send a herald to solicit truce for the burial of the slain, and 
to grant for burial such Theban bodies as they had in their 
possession.? This was the understood confession of defeat. 

The surgeons, on examining the wound of Epaminondas, 
with the spear-head yet sticking in it, pronounced that he 
must die as soon as that was withdrawn. He first inquired 
whether his shield was safe ; and his shield-bearer, answering 
in the affirmative, produced it before his eyes. He next asked 
about the issue of the battle, and was informed that his own 
army was victorious.’ He then desired to see Iolaidas and 
Daiphantus, whom he intended to succeed him as com- 
manders ; but received the mournful reply, that both of them 
had been slain. “Then (said he) you must make peace with 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 33, 34- 

2 The statement of Diodorus (xv. 87) on this point appears to me more 
probable than that of Xenophon (; 26). 

‘The Athenians boasted much of this slight suecess with their cavalry, en- 
hancing its value by acknowledging that all their allies had been defeated 
around them (Plutarch, De Gloria Athen. p. 350 A). 

3 Diodor. xv. 88; Cicero, De Finibus, it. 30, 97; Epistol. ad Familiares, 





v. 12, 5. 
Plutarch, Apophthegm. Regum, p. 194 C; @lian, V. H. xii. 3. 
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the enemy.” He ordered the spear-head to be withdrawn, when 
the efflux of blood speedily terminated his life. 

Of the three questions here ascribed to the dying chief, the 
third is the gravest and most significant. The death of these 
two other citizens, the only men in the camp whom Epami- 
nondas could trust, shows how aggravated and irreparable was 
the Theban loss, not indeed as to number, but as to quality. 
Not merely Epaminondas himself, but the only two men 
qualified in some measure to replace him, perished in the 
same field; and Pelopidas had fallen in the preceding year. 
Such accumulation of individual losses must be borne in mind 
when we come to note the total suspension of Theban glory 
and dignity, after this dearly-bought victory. It affords em- 
phatic evidence of the extreme forwardness with which their 
leaders exposed themselves, as well as of the gallant resistance 
which they experienced. 

The death of Epaminondas spread rejoicing in the Lacedz- 
monian camp proportioned to the sorrow of the Theban. To 
more than one warrior was assigned the honour of having 
struck the blow. The Mantineians gave it to their citizen 
Macherion ; the Athenians, to Gryllus son of Xenophon; the 
Spartans, to their countryman Antikratés.! At Sparta, dis- 
tinguished honour was shown, even in the days of Plutarch, to 
the posterity of Antikratés, who was believed to have rescued 
the city from her most formidable enemy. Such tokens afford 
precious testimony, from witnesses beyond all suspicion, to the 
memory of Epaminondas. 


Both Plutarch and Diodorus talk of Epaminondas being carried back to 
the camp. But it seems that there could hardly have been any camp. 
Epaminondas had marched out only a few.hours before from Tegea. A 
tent may have been erected on the field to receive him. Five centuries 
afterwerds, the Mantineians showed to the traveller Pausanias a spot called 
‘Skopé near the field of battle, to which (they affirmed) the wounded Epami- 
nondas had been caried off, in great pain, and with his hand on his 
wound—from whence he had looked with anxiety on the continuing battle 
(Pausan. viii. 1, 4). 

__} Platarch, Agesilaus, c. 35 ; Pausanias, i. 3, 3; viii. 9, 2-55 vill 11,43 
ix. 15, 3 

The reports however which Pausanias gives, and the name of Macherion 
which he heard both at Mantineia and at Sparta, are confused, and arc 
hardly to be reconciled with the story of Plutarch. 
cover, it would seem that the subsequent Athenians did not clearly 
distinguish ‘between the first battle fought by the Athenian cavalry, 
immediately alter their arrival at Mantineia, when they rescued that town 
from being surprised by the Thebans and Thessalians—and the general 
action which followed a few days afterwards, wherein Epaminondas was 
elain. 
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How the news of his death was received at Thebes, we have 
no positive account. But there can be no doubt that the 
sorrow, So paralysing to the victorious soldiers on the field of 
Mantineia, was felt with equal acuteness, and with an effect not 
less depressing, in the Senate-house and market-place of Thebes. 
The city, the citizen-soldiers, and the allies, would be alike 
impressed with the mournful conviction, that the dying injunc- 
tion of Epaminondas must be executed. Accordingly, negotia- 
tions were opened and peace was concluded—probably at once, 
before the army left Peloponnesus. The Thebans and their 
Arcadian allies exacted nothing more than the recognition of 
the sfatu quo; to leave everything exactly as it was, without 
any change or reactionary measure, yet admitting Megalopolis, 
with the Pan-Arcadian constitution attached to it—and admit- 
ting also Messéné as an independent city. Against this last 
article Sparta loudly and peremptorily protested. But not one 
of her allies sympathised with her feelings. Some indeed were 
decidedly against her; to such a degree, that we find the 
maintenance of independent Mess@né against Sparta ranking 
shortly afterwards as an admitted principle in Athenian foreign 
politics. Neither Athenians, nor Eleians, nor Arcadians, 
desired to see Sparta strengthened. None had any interest in 
prolonging the war, with prospects doubtful to every one; 
while all wished to see the large armies now in Arcadia dis- 
missed. Accordingly the peace was sworn to on these con- 
ditions. The autonomy of Messéné was guaranteed by all, 
except the Spartans ; who alone stood out, keeping themselves 
without friends or auxiliaries, in the hope for better times— 
rather than submit to what they considered as an intolerable 
degradation.? 

Under these conditions, the armies on both sides retired. 
Xenophon is right in saying, that neither party gained anything, 
either city, territory, or dominion; though before the battle, 
considering the magnitude of the two contending armies, every 
one had expected that the victors, whichever they were, would 


1 Sce the cration of Demosthenés on behalf of the Megalopolitans (Orat. 
xvi. s, 10, p. 204; S. 21, p. 206). 

2 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 35 ; Diodor. xv. 89; Polybius, iv. 33. 

‘Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellen. B.c. 361) assigns the conclusion of 

ce to the succeeding year. I do not know however what ground there 

1s for assuming such an interval between the battle and the peace. 
Diodorus appears to place the latter immediately after the former: This 
would not count for much, indeed, against any considerable counter-proba- 
bility ; but the probability here (in my judgement) is rather in favour of 
immediate sequence between the two events. 
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become masters, and the vanquished, subjects. But his asser- 
tion—that “there was more disturbance, and more matier of 
dispute, in Greece, after the battle than before it”—must be 
interpreted, partly as the inspiration of a philo-Laconian senti- 
ment, which regards a peace not accepted by Sparta as no 
peace at all—partly as based on the circumstance, that no 
definite headship was recognised as possessed by any state. 
Sparta had once enjoyed it, and had set the disgraceful example 
of suing out a confirmation of it from the Persian king at the 
peace of Antalkidas. Both Thebes and Athens had aspired to 
the same dignity, and both by the like means, since the battle 
of Leuktra; neither of them had succeeded. Greece was thus 
left without a head, and to this extent the affirmation of Xeno- 
phon is true. But it would not be correct to suppose that the 
last expedition of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus was unpro- 
ductive of any results—though it was disappointed of its great 
and brilliant fruits by his untimely death. Before he marched 
in, the Theban party in Arcadia (Tegea, Megalopolis, &c.) was 
on the point of being crushed by the Mantineians and their 
allies. His expedition, though ending in an indecisive victory, 
nevertheless broke up the confederacy enlisted in support of 
Mantineia; enabling Tegea and Megalopolis to maintain them- 
selves against their Arcadian opponents, and thus leaving the 
frontier against Sparta unimpaired. While therefore we admit 
the affirmation of Xenophon—that Thebes did not gain by 
the battle either city, or territory, or dominion—we must at 
the same time add, that she gained the preservation of her 
Arcadian allies, and of her anti-Spartan frontier, including 
Messéné. 

This was a gain of considerable importance. But dearly 
indeed was it purchased, by the blood of her first hero, shed on 
the field of Mantineia; not to mention his two seconds, whom 
we know only from his verdict—Daiphantus and Iolaidas.1_ He 
was buried on the field of battle, and a monumental column 
‘was erected on his tomb. 

Scarcely any character in Grecian history has been judged 
with so much unanimity as Epaminondas. He has obtained a 
meed of admiration—from all, sincere and hearty—from some, 
enthusiastic. Cicero pronounces him to be the first man of 
Greece.? The judgement of Polybius, though not summed up 
so emphatically in a single epithet, is delivered in a manner 

2 Pausanias, viii. 11, 4) 5: 

® Cicero, Tusculan. i. 2, 43 De Orator. iii, 34, 139. ‘‘ Epaminondas, 
princeps, meo judicio, Graecize,” &c. 
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hardly less significant and laudatory. Nor was it merely 
historians or critics who formed this judgement. The best men 
of action, combining the soldier and the patriot, such as Timo- 
leon and Philopcemen,} set before them Epaminondas as their 
model to copy. 

The remark has been often made, and suggests itself when- 
ever we speak of Epaminondas, though its full force will be felt 
only when we come to follow the subsequent history—that with 
him the dignity and commanding influence of Thebes both 
began and ended. His period of active political life compre- 
hends sixteen years, from the resurrection of Thebes into a free 
community, by the expulsion of the Lacedemonian harmost 
and garrison, and the subversion of the ruling oligarchy—to 
the fatal day of Mantineia (379-362 B.c.). His prominent and 
unparalleled ascendency belongs to the last eight years, from 
the victory of Leuktra (371 3.c.). Throughout this whole 
period, both all that we know, and all that we can reasonably 
divine, fully bears out the judgement of Polybius and Cicero, 
who had the means of knowing much more. And this too— 
let it be observed—though Epaminondas is tried by a severe 
canon; for the chief contemporary witness remaining is one 
decidedly hostile. Even the philo-Laconian Xenophon finds 
neither misdeeds nor omissions to reveal in the capital enemy 
of Sparta—mentions him only to record what is honourable— 
and manifests the perverting bias mainly by suppressing or 
slurring over his triumphs. The man whose eloquence bearded 
Agesilaus at the congress immediately preceding the battle 
of Leuktra*—who in that battle stripped Sparta of her glory, 
and transferred the wreath to Thebes—who a few months after- 
wards, not only ravaged all the virgin territory of Laconia, but 
cut off the best half of it for the restitution of independent 
Messéné, and erected the hostile Arcadian community of Mega- 
lopolis on its frontier—the author of these fatal disasters inspires 
in Xenophon such intolerable chagrin and antipathy, that in the 
first two he keeps back the name, and in the third, suppresses 
the thing done. But in the last campaign, preceding the battle 
of Mantineia (whereby Sparta incurred no positive loss, and 
where the death of Epaminondas softened every predisposition 
against him), there was no such violent pressure upon the 
fidelity of the historian. Accordingly, the concluding chapter 


2 Plutarch, Philopcemen, c. 3; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. 
® Sce the inscription of four lines copied by Pausanias from the statue of 
Epaminondas at Thebes (Paus, ix, 15, 6) — 
“Hyerépas Bovaais Endpry piv éxeiparo Séfar, &e. 
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of Xenophon’s ‘ Hellenica’ contains a panegyric,! ample and 
unqualified, upon the military merits of the Theban general ; 
upon his daring enterprise, his comprehensive foresight, his care 
to avoid unnecessary exposure of soldiers, his excellent dis- 
cipline, his well-combined tactics, his fertility of aggressive 
resource in striking at the weak points of the enemy, who con- 
tent themselves with following and parrying his blows (to use a 
simile of Demosthenés?) like an unskilful pugilist, and only 
succeed in doing so by signal aid from accident. The effort of 
strategic genius, then for the first time devised and applied, of 
bringing an irresistible force of attack to bear on one point 
of the hostile line, while the rest of his army was kept com- 
paratively back until the action had been thus decided—is 
clearly noted by Xenophon, together with its triumphant effect, 
at the battle of Mantineia; though the very same combination 
on the field of Leuktra is slurred over in his description, as if it 
‘were so commonplace as not to require any mention of the 
chief with whom it originated. Compare Epaminondas with 
Agesilaus—how great is the superiority of the first—even in the 
narrative of Xenophon, the earnest panegyrist of the other! 
How manifestly are we made to see that nothing except the 
fatal spear-wound at Mantineia, prevented him from reaping 
the fruit of a series of admirable arrangements, and from 
becoming arbiter of Peloponnesus, including Sparta herself ! 

The military merits alone of Epaminondas, had they merely 
belonged to a general of mercenaries, combined with nothing 
praiseworthy in other ways—would have stamped him as a man 
of high and original genius, above every other Greek, antece- 
dent or contemporary. But it is the peculiar excellence of this 
great man that we are not compelled to borrow from one 
side of his character in order to compensate deficiencies in 
another.? His splendid military capacity was never prostituted 
to personal ends ; neither to avarice, nor ambition, nor over- 
weening vanity. Poor at the beginning of his life, he left at 
the end of it not enough to pay his funeral expenses; having 
despised the many opportunities for enrichment which his 
position afforded, as well as the richest offers from foreigners.‘ 

1 Xenoph, Hellen. vii. 5, 8, 9. 

® Demosthenés, Philipp. I. p. 51, s. 46. 

4 Phe remark of Diodorus (xr. 88) upon Epaminondas is more emphatic 
than we usually find in him—Tiapa wey yp éxdore ray KAdew ty by etpa 
xporipmua vis Bdtns, raph 8 robe xdous Ths dperds Hposudvas, 

4 Polybius, xxxii. 8, 6. Cornelius Nepos (Epaminondas, c. 4) gives 
‘one anecdote, among several which he affirms to bave found on record, of 
large pecuniary presents tendered to, and repadiated by, Epaminondas ; an 
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Of ambition he had so little, by natural temperament, that his 
friends accused him of torpor. But as soon as the perilous ex- 
posure of Thebes required it, he displayed as much energy in 
her defence as the most ambitious of her citizens, without any 
of that captious exigence, frequent in ambitious men, as to the 
amount of glorification or deference due to him from his 
countrymen. And his personal vanity was so faintly kindled, 
even after the prodigious success at Leuktra, that we find him 
serving in Thessaly as a private hoplite in the ranks, and in the 
city as an edile or inferior street-magistrate, under the title 
of Telearchus. An illustrious specimen of that capacity and 
good-will, both to command and to be commanded, which 
Aristotle pronounces to form in their combination the charac- 
teristic feature of the worthy citizen! He once incurred the 
displeasure of his fellow-citizens, for his wise and moderate 
policy in Achaia, which they were ill-judged enough to reverse. 
We cannot doubt also that he was frequently attacked by 
political censors and enemies—the condition of eminence in 
every free state ; but neither of these causes ruffled the dignified 
calmness of his political course. As he never courted popu- 
larity by unworthy arts, so he bore unpopularity without 
murmurs, and without any angry renunciation of patriotic duty.” 

The mildness of his antipathies against political opponents 
at home was undeviating ; and, what is even more remarkable, 
amidst the precedents and practice of the Grecian world, his 
hostility against foreign enemies, Boeotian dissentients, and 
Theban exiles, was uniformly free from reactionary vengeance. 
Sufficient proofs have been adduced in the preceding pages of 
this rare union of attributes in the same individual ; of lofty 
disinterestedness, not merely as to corrupt gains, but as to the 


anecdote recounted with so much precision of detail, that it appears to 
deserve credit, though we cannot assign the exact time when the alleged 
briber, Diomedon of Kyzikus, came to Thebes. 

Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, p. 583 F) relates an incident about Jason 
of Phere tendering money in vain to Epaminondas, which cannot well have 
happened before the liberation of the Kadmeia (the period to which 
Platarch’s dialogue assigns it), but may have happened afterwards, 

Compare Platarch, Apophthegm. Reg. p. 193 C; and Plutarch’s Life 
of Fabius Maximus, 

1 Aristotel. Politic. iii, 2, 10. 

2 Plutarch, Compare Alkibiad. and Coriolanus, c. 4. “Emel 16 7 wh 
Acwapi) unde Oeparevrindy BxAuY elvat, nal Mérerdos elxe nal "ApiorelBys ad 
*ExauewévBas: WAAL TG xaragpovey ds aAnas Sy Biuds dors xal Bodvar ead 
Apertobar xbpios, doorpaci(Suevor xa) droxeiporovotipevat xa) kataBiea(suevor 
woardnis ob copylCovro rats moAlrais &yvepovotaw, dX’ hydray abbis pera- 
geAopdvous Kal inAAdrrovro rapaxadouyTwy. 
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more seductive irritabilities of ambition, combined with a just 
measure of attachment towards partisans, and unparalleled 
gentleness towards enemies. His friendship with Pelopidas 
was never disturbed during the fifteen years of their joint 
political career ; an absence of jealousy signal and creditable to 
both, though most creditable to Pelopidas, the richer, as well as 
the inferior man of the two. To both, and to the harmonious 
co-operation of both, Thebes owed her short-lived splendour and 
ascendency. Yet when we compare the one with the other, we 
not only miss in Pelopidas the transcendent strategic genius and 
conspicuous eloquence, but even the constant vigilance and 
prudence, which never deserted his friend. If Pelopidas had 
had Epaminondas as his companion in Thessaly, he would 
hardly have trusted himself to the good faith, nor tasted the 
dungeon of the Pherzean Alexander ; nor would he have rushed 
forward to certain destruction, in a transport of frenzy, at the 
view of that hated tyrant in the subsequent battle. 

In eloquence, Epaminondas would doubtless have found 
superiors at Athens; but at Thebes, he had neither equal, nor 
predecessor, nor successor. Under the new phase into which 
‘Thebes passed by the expulsion of the Lacedzmonians out of 
the Kadmeia, such a gift was second in importance only to the 
great strategic qualities ; while the combination of both elevated 
their possessor into the envoy, the counsellor, the debater, of 
his country,! as well as her minister at war and commander-in- 
chief. The shame of acknowledging Thebes as leading state 
in Greece, embodied in the current phrases about Beotian 
stupidity, would be sensibly mitigated, when her representative 
in an assembled congress spoke with the flowing abundance of 
the Homeric Odysseus, instead of the loud, brief, and hurried 
bluster of Menelaus.2 The possession of such eloquence, 
amidst the uninspiring atmosphere of Thebes, implied far 
greater mental force than a similar accomplishment would have 
betokened at Athens. In Epaminondas, it was steadily asso- 
ciated with thought and action—that triple combination of 
thinking, speaking, and acting, which Isokratés and other 


1 See an anecdote about Epaminondas as the diplomatist and negotiator 
on behalf of Thebes against Athens— SiraioAvyotperes, &c. Athenceus, xiv. 
p. 650 E. fad 

2 Homer, Iliad, iii. 210-220 (Menelaus and Odysseus) — 

TAAX Bre 34 Tpiecow dyeiponévorow Euixter, 
TAN ay oor arerenore Kanto 
Tlaipa pdy, adAd wdda Aeyeus" ered OF wodspuBos, Be. 
« "OX! bre 8 pt bara 74 peyddyy dx ovbeos tu (Odysseus), 
Kal mea npdbeoor toixdra xeuepinowy, 
Odxér’ gear’ ‘Oba y' éplacue Bpords Eddos, &e. 
vol. X. M 
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Athenian sophists! set before their hearers as the stock and 
qualification for meritorious civic life. To the bodily training 
and soldierlike practice, common to all Thebans, Epaminondas 
added an ardent intellectual impulse and a range of discussion 
with the philosophical men around, peculiar to himself. He 
was not floated into public life by the accident of birth or 
wealth—nor hoisted and propped up by oligarchical clubs—nor 
even determined to it originally by any spontaneous ambition 
of his own. But the great revolution of 379 B.c., which 
expelled from Thebes both the Lacedemonian garrison and the 
local oligarchy who ruled by its aid, forced him forward by the 
strongest obligations both of duty and interest ; since nothing 
but an energetic defence could rescue both him and every 
other free Theban from slavery. It was by the like necessity 
that the American revolution, and the first French revolution, 
thrust into the front rank the most instructed and capable men 
of the country, whether ambitious by temperament or not. As 
the pressure of the time impelled Epaminondas forward, so it 
also disposed his countrymen to look out for a competent 
leader wherever he was to be found; and in no other living 
“man could they obtain the same union of the soldier, the 
general, the orator, and the patriot Looking through all 
Grecian history, it is only in Periklés that we find the like 
many-sided excellence; for though much inferior to Epami- 
nondas as a general, Periklés must be held superior to him as 
astatesman. Butit is alike true of both—and the remark tends 
much to illustrate the sources of Grecian excellence—that 
neither sprang exclusively from the school of practice and 
experience. They both brought to that school minds exercised 
in the conversation of the most instructed philosophers and 
sophists accessible to them—trained to varied intellectual com- 
binations, and to a larger range of subjects than those that 
came before the public assembly—familiarised with reasonings 
which the scrupulous piety of Nikias forswore, and which the 
devoted military patriotism of Pelopidas disdained. 

On one point, as I have already noticed, the policy recom- 
mended by Epaminondas to his countrymen appears of 
questionable wisdom—his advice to compete with Athens for 
transmarine and naval power. One cannot recognise in this 
advice the same accurate estimate of permanent causes—the 
same long-sighted view, of the conditions of strength to Thebes 
and of weakness to her enemies, which dictated the foundation 
of Messéné and Megalopolis. These two towns, when once 


1 See vol. viii. ch. Ixvii. of this History—ppoveiy, A¢zewr, nal wpdrrewy, &c. 
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founded, took such firm root, that Sparta could not persuade 
even her own allies to aid in effacing them ; a clear proof of 
the sound reasoning on which their founder had proceeded. 
What Epaminondas would have done—whether he would have 
followed out maxims equally prudent and penetrating—if he 
had survived the victory of Mantineia—is a point which we 
cannot pretend to divine. He would have found himself then 
on a pinnacle of glory, and invested with a plenitude of power, 
such as no Greek ever held without abusing. But all that we 
know of Epaminondas justifies the conjecture that he would 
have been found equal, more than any other Greek, even to 
this great trial; and that his untimely death shut him out from 
a future not less honourable to himself, than beneficial to Thebes 
and to Greece generally. 

Of the private life and habits of Epaminondas we know 
scarcely anything. We are told that he never married ; and we 
find brief allusions, without any details, to attachments in which 
heis said to have indulged.!_ Among the countrymen of Pindar,” 
devoted attachment between mature men and beautiful youths 
was more frequent than in other parts of Greece. It was con- 
firmed by interchange of mutual oaths at the tomb of Iolaus, 
and was reckoned upon as the firmest tie of military fidelity in 
the hour of battle. Asopichus and Kaphisodorus are named 
as youths to whom Epaminondas was much devoted. The 
first fought with desperate bravery at the battle of Leuktra, and 
after the victory caused an image of the Leuktrian trophy to be 
carved on his shield, which he dedicated at Delphi ;8 the second 
perished along with his illustrious friend and chief on the field 
of Mantineia, and was buried in a grave closely adjacent to 
him. 

It rather appears that the Spartans, deeply incensed against 
their allies for having abandoned them in reference to Messéné, 
began to turn their attention away from the affairs of Greece to 
those of Asia and Egypt. But the dissensions in Arcadia were 
not wholly appeased even by the recent peace. The city of 


1 Plutarch, Apophtheg. Reg. p. 192 E 5 Athena. xiii. p. 590 C. 

® Hieronymus ap. Athenz. xili. p. 602 A; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18; 
Xenoph. Rep. Laceczemon. ii, 12. 

See the striking and impassioned fragments of Pindar, addressed by him 
when old to the youth Theoxenus of Tenedos, Fragm. 2 of the Skolia, in 
Dissen’s edition, and Boeckh's edition of Pindar, vol. iii p. 611, ap. 
Athenxum, xiii, p. 605 C. 

¥ See Theopompus, Frag. 182, ed. Didot, ap. Athen. xiii. p. 605 A. 

“ Platarch, Pelopid. at sup. ; Plutarch, Amatorius, p. 761 D ; compare 
Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 39. 
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Megalopolis had been founded only eight years before by the 
coalescence of many smaller townships, all previously enjoying 
a separate autonomy more or less perfect. The vehement anti- 
Spartan impulse, which marked the two years immediately 
succeeding the battle of Leuktra, had overruled to so great a 
degree the prior instincts of these townships, that they had lent 
themselves to the plans of Lykomedés and Epaminondas for 
an enlarged community in the new city. But since that period, 
reaction had taken place. The Mantineians had come to be 
at the head of an anti-Megalopolitan party in Arcadia; and 
several of the communities which had been merged in Mega- 
lopolis, counting upon aid from them and from the Eleians, 
insisted on seceding, and returning to their original autonomy. 
But for foreign aid, Megalopolis would now have been in great 
difficulty, A pressing request was sent to the Thebans, who 
despatched into Arcadia 3000 hoplites under Pammenés. This 
force enabled the Megalopolitans, though not without measures 
of considerable rigour, to uphold the integrity of their city, and 
keep the refractory members in communion.’ And it appears 


1 Diodor. xv. 94. 

I venture here to depart from Diodorus, who states that these 3000 men 
were Athenians, not Thebans; that the Megalopolitans sent to ask aid from 
Athens, and that the Athenians sent these 3000 men under Pammenés. 

‘That Diodorus (or the copyist) has here mistaken Thebans for Athenians, 
appears to me, on the following grounds :— 

1, Whoever reads attentively the oration delivered by Demosthenés in the 
Athenian assembly (about ten years after this period) respecting the pro- 
priety of sending an armed force to defend Megalopolis against the threats 
of Sparta—will see, I think, that Athens can never before have sent any 
military assistance to Megalopolis. Both the arguments which Demosthenés 
urges, and those which he combats as having been urged by opponents, 
exclude the reality of any such previous proceeding, 

2, Even at the time when the above-mentioned oration was delivered, the 
Megalopolitans were still (compare Diodorus, xvi. 39) under special alliance 
with, and guardianship of, Thebes—though the latter had then been so much 
weakened by the Sacred War and other causes, that it seemed doubtful 
whether she could give them complete protection against Sparta. But in 
the year next after the battle of Mantineia, the alliance between Megalopolis 
and Thebes, as well as the hostility between Megalopolis and Athens, was 
still fresher and more intimate. ‘The Thebans (then in unimpaired power), 
who had fought for them in the preceding year—not the Athenians, who 
had fought against them—would be the persons invoked for aid to Megalo- 
polis; nor had any positive reverses as yet occurred to disable the Thebans 
from furnishing aid. 

3. Lastly, Pammenés is a 7&eban general, fiiend of Epaminondas. He 
is mentioned as such not only by Diodorus himself in another place (xvi. 
34), but also by Pausanias (viii. 27, 2), as the general who had been sent to 
watch over the building of Megalopolis, by Plutarch (Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
. 26; Plutarch, Reipub, Gerend. Precept. p. 805 F), and by Polyenus 
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that the interference thus obtained was permanently efficacious, 
so that the integrity of this recent Pan-Arcadian community 
was no further disturbed. 

The old king Agesilaus was compelled, at the age of eighty, 
to see the dominion of Sparta thus irrevocably narrowed, her 
influence in Arcadia overthrown, and the loss of Messéné 
formally sanctioned even by her own allies. All his protests, 
and those of his son Archidamus, so strenuously set forth by 
Isokratés, had only ended by isolating Sparta more than ever 
from Grecian support and sympathy. Archidamus probably 
never seriously attempted to execute the desperate scheme 
which he had held out as a threat some two or three years 
before the battle of Mantineia; that the Lacedzemonians would 
send away their wives and families, and convert their military 
population into a perpetual camp, never to lay down arms until 
they should have reconquered Messéné or perished in the 
attempt. Yet he and his father, though deserted by all 
Grecian allies, had not yet abandoned the hope that they might 
obtain aid, in the shape of money for levying mercenary troops, 
from the native princes in Egypt and the revolted Persian satraps 
in Asia, with whom they seem to have been for some time in a 
sort of correspondence.? 

About the time of the battle of Mantineia—and as it would 
seem, for some years before—a large portion of the western 
dominions of the Great King were in a state partly of revolt, 
partly of dubious obedience. Egypt had been for some years 
in actual revolt, and under native princes, whom the Persians 
had vainly endeavoured to subdue (employing for that purpose 
the aid of the Athenian generals Iphikratés and Timotheus) 
both in 374 and 371 8.c. Ariobarzanés, satrap of the region 
near the Propontis and the Hellespont, appears to have re- 
volted about the year 367-366 B.c. In other parts of Asia 
Minor, too—Paphlagonia, Pisidia, &c—the subordinate princes 
or governors became disaffected to Artaxerxés. But their 
disaffection was for a certain time kept down by the extra- 
ordinary ability and vigour of a Karian named Datamés, 


(v. 16, 3). We find a private Athenian citizen named Pammenés, a gold- 
smith, mentioned in the oration of Demosthenés against Meidias (s. 31, 
p- 521); but no Athenian officer or public man of that time so named. 

Upon these grounds, I cannot but feel convinced that Pammenés and his 
troops were Thebans, and not Athenians. 

T am happy to find myself in concurrence with Dr. Thirlwall on this point 
(Hist. Gr. vol. v. ch. xliii, p. 368, note). 

1 See Isokratés, Orat. vi. (Archidamus) s, 85-93. 

8 Tsokratés, Or. vi. (Archid.) s. 73. 
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commander for the king in a part of Kappadokia, who gained 
several important victories over them, by rapidity of movement 
and well-combined stratagem, At length the services of 
Datamés became so distinguished as to excite the jealousy of 
many of the Persian grandees; who poisoned the royal mind 
against him, and thus drove him to raise the standard of revolt 
in his own district of Kappadokia, under alliance and concert 
with Ariobarzanés. It was in vain that Autophradatés, satrap 
of Lydia, was sent by Artaxerxés with a powerful force to 
subdue Datamés. The latter resisted all the open force of 
Persia, and was at length overcome only by the treacherous 
conspiracy of Mithridatés (son of Ariobarzanés), who, corrupted 
by the Persian court and becoming a traitor both to his father 
Ariobarzanés and to Datamés, simulated zealous co-operation, 
tempted the latter to a confidential interview, and there 
assassinated him.1 

Still however there remained powerful princes and satraps in 
Asia Minor, disaffected to the court ; Mausdlus prince of Karia, 
Orontés satrap of Mysia, and Autophradatés satrap of Lydia— 
the last having now apparently joined the revolters, though he 
had before been active in upholding the authority of the king. 
It seems too that the revolt extended to Syria and Pheenicia, 
so that all the western coast with its large revenues, as well as 
Egypt, was at once subtracted from the empire. Tachos, native 
king of Egypt, was prepared to lend assistance to this formidable 
combination of disaffected commanders, who selected Orontés 
as their chief; confiding to him their united forces, and sending 
Rheomithrés to Egypt to procure pecuniary aid. But the 
Persian court broke the force of this combination by corrupting 
both Orontés and Rheomithrés, who betrayed their confederates, 
and caused the enterprise to fail. Of the particulars we know 
little or nothing.? 


1 Cornelius Nepos has given a biography of Datamés at some length, re- 
counting his military exploits and stratagems. He places Datamés, in 

int of military talent, above all dardari, except Hamilcar Barca and 

fannibal (c, 1). Polysenus also (vii. 29) recounts several memorable pro- 
ceedings of the same chief. Compare too Diodorus, xv. gt ; end Xen. 
Cyropad. viii. 8, 4. 

Wecannot make out with any certainty either the history, or the chro- 
nology, of Datamés. His exploits seem to belong to the last ten years of 
Artaxerxés Mnemon, and his death seems to have taken place alittle before 
the death of that prince; which last event is to be assigned to 359-358 B.C. 
See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hell. ch. 18, p. 316, Appendix. 

2 Diodor. xv. 91, 92; Xenophon, Cyroped. viii. 8, 4. 

Our information about these disturbances in the interior of the Persian 
empire is so scanty and confused, that few of the facts can be said to be 
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Both the Spartan king Agesilaus, with ooo Lacedzmonian 
or Peloponnesian hoplites—and the Athenian general Chabrias 
—-were invited to Egypt to command the forces of Tachos; the 
former on land, the latter at sea. Chabrias came simply asa 
volunteer, without any public sanction or order from Athens. 
But the service of Agesilaus was undertaken for the purposes 
and with the consent of the authorities at home, attested by the 
presence of thirty Spartans who came out as his counsellors. 
‘The Spartans were displeased with the Persian king for having 
sanctioned the independence of Messéné ; and as the prospect 
of overthrowing or enfeebling his empire appeared at this 
moment considerable, they calculated on reaping a large 
reward for their services to the Egyptian prince, who would in 
return lend them assistance towards their views in Greece. 
But dissension and bad judgement marred all the combinations 
against the Persian king. Agesilaus, on reaching Egypt, was 
received with little respect. The Egyptians saw with astonish- 
ment, that one, whom they had invited as a formidable warrior, 
was a littledeformed old man, of mean attire, and sitting on the 
grass with his troops, careless of show or luxury. They not 
only vented their disappointment in sarcastic remarks, but also 
declined to invest him with the supreme command, as he had 
anticipated. He was only recognised as general of the mer- 
cenary land-force, while Tachos himself commanded in chief, 
and Chabrias was at the head of the fleet. Great efforts were 
made to assemble a force competent to act against the Great 
King ; and Chabrias is said to have suggested various stratagems 
for obtaining money from the Egyptians.? The army having 
been thus strengthened, Agesilaus, though discontented and 
indignant, nevertheless accompanied Tachos on an expedition 
against the Persian forces in Phcenicia ; from whence they were 
forced to return by the revolt of Nektanebis, cousin of Tachos, 
who caused himself to be proclaimed king of Egypt. Tachos 
was now full of supplications to Agesilaus to sustain him against 
his competitor for the Egyptian throne ; while Nektanebis also, 
on his side, began to bid high for the favour of the Spartans. 
With the sanction of the authorities at home, but in spite of the 


certainly known. Diodorus has evidently introduced into the year 362-361 
B.C. a series of events, many of them belonging to years before and afier. 
Rehdantz (Vit. Iphicrat. Chabr. et Timoth. p. 154-161) brings together all 
the statements ; but unfortunately with little result. 
"Plutarch, Agel ¢. 36 Athenaus, xiv. p. 616 Dj Comelius Nepor, 
il. ¢. 8 
See Pseudo-Aristotel. Economic. ii. 25 
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opposition of Chabrias, Agesilaus decided in favour of Nekta- 
nebis, withdrawing the mercenaries from the camp of Tachos,} 
who was accordingly obliged to take flight. Chabrias returned 
home to Athens; either not choosing to abandon Tachos, 
whom he had come to serve—or recalled by special order of 
his countrymen, in consequence of the remonstrance of the 
Persian king. A competitor for the throne presently arose in 
the Mendesian division of Egypt. Agesilaus, vigorously main- 
taining the cause of Nektanebis, defeated all the efforts of his 
opponent. Yet his great schemes against the Persian empire 
were abandoned, and nothing was effected as the result of his 
Egyptian expedition except the establishment of Nektanebis ; 
who, having in vain tried to prevail upon him to stay longer, 
dismissed him in the winter season with large presents, and with 
a public donation to Sparta of 230 talents. Agesilaus marched 
from the Nile towards Kyréné, in order to obtain from that 
town and its port ships for the passage home. But he died on 
the march, without reaching Kyréné. His body was conveyed 
home by his troops, for burial, in a preparation of wax, since 
honey was not to be obtained.” 

Thus expired, at an age somewhat above eighty, the ablest 
and most energetic of the Spartan kings. He has enjoyed the 
advantage, denied to every other eminent Grecian leader, that 
his character and exploits have been set out in the most favour- 
able point of view by a friend and companion—Xenophon. 
Making every allowance for partiality in this picture, there will 
still remain a really great and distinguished character. We 
find the virtues of a soldier, and the abilities of a commander, 
combined with strenuous personal will and decision, in such 
measure as to ensure for Agesilaus constant ascendency over 
the minds of others, far beyond what was naturally incident 
to his station ; and that, too, in spite of conspicuous bodily 
deformity, amidst a nation eminently sensitive on that point. 
Of the merits which Xenophon ascribes to him, some are the 
fair results of a Spartan education ;—his courage, simplicity of 
life, and indifference to indulgences—his cheerful endurance 





1 Diodorus (xv. 93) differs from Plutarch and others (whom I follow) in 
respect to the relations of Tachos and Nektanebis with Agesilaus ; affirming 
that Agesilaus supported Tachos, and supported him with success, against 
Nektanebis. 

con e Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 2, 3. 

ind Chabrias serving Athens in the Ghersonese—in 359-358 B.C. 
Womans cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, s. 204). 

: Diodor. xv. 93; Plutarch, Agesit ©. 38-40; Cornelius Nepos, Agesil. 
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of hardship under every form. But his fidelity to engagements, 
his uniform superiority to pecuniary corruption, and those 
winning and hearty manners which attached to him all around— 
were virtues not Spartan, but personal to himself. We find in 
him, however, more analogy to Lysander—a man equally above 
reproach on the score of pecuniary gain—than to Brasidas or 
Kallikratidas. Agesilaus succeeded to the throne, witha disputed 
title, under the auspices and through the intrigues of Lysander ; 
whose influence, at that time predominant both at Sparta and 
in Greece, had planted everywhere dekarchies and harmosts 
as instruments of ascendency for imperial Sparta—and, under 
the name of Sparta, for himself. Agesilaus, too high-spirited 
to comport himself as second to any one, speedily broke 
through so much of the system as had been constructed to 
promote the personal dominion of Lysander; yet without 
following out the same selfish aspirations, or seeking to build 
up the like individual dictatorship, on his own account. His 
ambition was indeed unbounded, but it was for Sparta in the 
first place, and for himself only in the second. The misfortune 
was, that in his measures for upholding and administering the 
imperial authority of Sparta, he still continued that mixture of 
domestic and foreign coercion (represented by the dekarchy 
and the harmost) which had been introduced by Lysander; 
a sad contrast with the dignified equality, and emphatic re- 
pudiation of partisan interference, proclaimed by Brasidas, as 
the watchword of Sparta, at Akanthus and Toréné—and with 
the still nobler Pan-Hellenic aims of Kallikratidas. 

The most glorious portion of the life of Agesilaus was that 
spent in his three Asiatic campaigns, when acting under the 
miso-Persian impulse for which his panegyrist gives him so 
much credit.’ He was here employed in a Pan-Hellenic pur- 
pose, to protect the Asiatic Greeks against that subjection to 
Persia which Sparta herself had imposed upon them a few years 
before, as the price of Persian aid against Athens. 

The Persians presently succeeded in applying the lessons of 
Sparta against herself, and in finding Grecian allies to make 
war upon her near home. Here was an end of the Pan-Hellenic 
sentiment, and of the truly honourable ambition, in the bosom 
of Agesilaus. He was recalled to make war nearer home. His 
obedience to the order of recall is greatly praised by Plutarch 
and Xenophon—in my judgement, with little reason, since he 
had no choice but to come back. But he came back an altered 
man. His miso-Persian feeling had disappeared, and had been 

1 Xenoph. Encom. Ages. vii. 7. El 8’ ad xaAdv xal sicomépony elvas, &c, 
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exchanged for a miso-Theban sentiment which gradually 
acquired the force of a passion. As principal conductor of 
the war between 394-387 B.C., he displayed that vigour and 
ability which never forsook him in military operations. But 
when he found that the empire of Sparta near home could not 
be enforced except by making her the ally of Persia and the 
executor of a Persian rescript, he was content to purchase such 
aid, in itself dishonourable, by the still greater dishonour of 
sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks. For the time, his policy seemed 
to succeed. From 387 to 379 B.c. (that is, down to the time 
of the revolution at Thebes, effected by Pelopidas and his 
small band), the ascendency of Sparta on land, in Central 
Greece, was continually rismg. But her injustice and oppres- 
sion stand confessed even by her panegyrist Xenophon ; and 
this is just the period when the influence of Agesilaus was at 
its maximum. Afterwards we find him personally forward in 
sheltering Sphodrias from punishment, and thus bringing upon 
his:countrymen a war with Athens as well as with Thebes. In 
the conduct of that war his military operations were, as usual, 
strenuous and able, with a certain measure of success. But 
on the whole, the war tums out unfavourably for Sparta. in 
371 B.C., she is obliged to accept peace on terms very humiliat- 
ing, as compared with her position in 387 B.c. ; and the only 
compensation which she receives, is, the opportunity of striking 
the Thebans out of the treaty, thus leaving them to contend 
single-handed against what seemed overwhelmiag odds. Of 
this intense miso-Theban impulse, which so speedily brought 
about the unexpected and crushing disaster at Leuktra, Age- 
silaus stands out as the prominent spokesman. In the days of 
Spartan misfortune which followed, we find his conduct credit- 
able and energetic, so far as the defensive position, in which 
Sparta then found herself, allowed. And though Plutarch 
seems displeased with him} for obstinacy in refusing to acknow- 
ledge the autonomy of Messéné (at the peace concluded after 
the battle of Mantineia) when acknowledged by ail the other 
Greeks—yet it cannot be shown that this refusal brought any 
actual mischief to Sparta; and circumstances might well have 
so turned out, that it would have been a gain. 

On the whole, in spite of the many military and personal 
merits of Agesilaus, as an adviser and politician he deserves 
little esteem. We are compelled to remark the melancholy 
contrast between the state in which he found Sparta at his 
accession, and that wherein he left her at his death— Mar- 


2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 35. 
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moream invenit, lateritiam reliquit.” Nothing but the death. 
of Epaminondas at Mantineia saved her from something yet 
worse; though it would be unfair to Agesilaus, while we are 
considering the misfortunes of Sparta during his reign, not to 
recollect that Epaminondas was an enemy more formidable 
than she had ever before encountered. 

The efficient service rendered by Agesilaus during his last 
expedition to Egypt had the effect of establishing firmly the 
dominion of Nektanebis the native king, and of protecting that 
country for the time from being re-conquered by the Persians ; 
an event that did not happen until a few years afterwards, 
during the reign of the next Persian king. Of the extensive 
revolt, however, which at one time threatened to wrest from 
the Persian crown Asia Minor as well as Egypt, no permanent 
consequence remained. The treachery of Orontés and Rheo- 
mithrés so completely broke up the schemes of the revolters, 
that Artaxerxés Mnemon stilt maintained the Persian empire 
(with the exception of Egypt) unimpaired. 

He died not long after the suppression of the revolt (ap- 
parently about a year after it, in 359-358 3.c.), having reigned 
forty-five or forty-six years.1 His death was preceded by one 
of those bloody tragedies which so frequently stained the 
transmission of a Persian sceptre. Darius, the eldest son of 
Artaxerxés, had been declared by his father successor to the 
throne. According to Persian custom, the successor thus 
declared was entitled to prefer any petition which he pleased ; 
the monarch being held bound to grant it. Darius availed 
himself of the privilege to ask for one of the favourite inmates 


1 Diodorus, xv. 93. 

There is a difference between Diodorus and the Astronomical Canon, in 
the statements about the length of reign, and date of death, of Artaxerxés 
Mnemon, of about two years—361 or 359 B.C. See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti 
Hellenici, Appendix, ch. 18, p. 316—where the statements are brought 
together and discussed. Plutarch ‘states the reign of Artaxerxés Mnemon 
to have lasted 62 years (Plutarch, Artax. c. 33); which cannot be correct, 
though in what manner the error is to be amended, we cannot determine. 

An Inscription of Mylasa in Karia recognises the forty-fifth year of the 
reign of Artaxerxés, and thus supports the statement in the Astronomical 
Canon, which assigns to him forty-six years of reign, See Bocckh, Corp. 
Inscr. No. 2691, with his comments, p. 470. 

This same Inscription affords ground of inference respecting the duration 
of the revolt ; for it shows that the Karian Mausolus recognised himself as 
satrap, and Artaxerxés as his sovereign, in the year beginning November, 
359 B.c., which corresponds with the forty-fifth year of Artaxerxés Mnemon, 
The revolt therefore must have been suppressed before that period : see 
Sievers, Geschichte von Griechenland bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, 
P. 373; note. 
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of his father’s harem, for whom he had contracted a passion. 
The request so displeased Artaxerxés that he seemed likely to 
make a new appointment as to the succession; discarding 
Darius and preferring his younger son Ochus, whose interests 
were warmly espoused by Atossa, wife as well as daughter of 
the monarch. Alarmed at this prospect, Darius was persuaded 
by a discontented courtier, named Teribazus, to lay a plot for 
assassinating Artaxerxés ; but the plot was betrayed, and the 
King caused both Darius and Teribazus to be put to death. 
By this catastrophe the chance of Ochus was improved, and 
his ambition yet further stimulated. But there still remained 
two princes, older than he—Arsamés and Ariaspés. Both 
these brothers he contrived to put out of the way; the one by 
a treacherous deceit, entrapping him to take poison—the other 
by assassination. Ochus thus stood next as successor to the 
crown, which was not long denied to him ; for Artaxerxés— 
now very old, and already struck down by the fatal consumma- 
tion respecting his eldest son Darius—did not survive the 
additional sorrow of seeing his two other sons die so speedily 
afterwards. He expired, and his son Ochus, taking the name 
of Artaxerxés, succeeded to him without opposition ; manifest- 
ing as king the same sanguinary dispositions as those. by which 
he had placed himself on the throne. 

During the two years following the battle of Mantineia, 


2 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 29, 30; Justin, x. I-3. 

Plutarch states that the lady whom the prince Darius asked for, was, 
Aspasia of Phoksea—the Greek mistress of Cyrus the younger, who had 
fallen into the hands of Artaxcrxés after the battle of Kunaxa, and had 

ited a high place in the monarci’s affections. 
ut if we look at the chronology of the case, it will appear hardly possible 
that the lady who inspired so strong a passion to Darius, in or about 361 
B.C., as to induce him to risk the displeasure of his father—and so decided 
a reluctance on the part of Artaxerxés to give her up—can have been the 
pee who accompanied Cyrus to Kunaxa forty years before; for the 
attle of Kunaxa was fought in gor B.c. The chronological improbability 
would be still greater, if we adopted Plutarch’s statement that Artaxerxés 
reigned 62 years ; for it is certain that the battle of Kunaxa occurred very 
nese the beginning of his reign, and the death of his son Darius near the end 

it. 

Justin states the circumstances which preceded the death of Artaxerxés 
Mnemon in a manner yet more tragical. He affirms that the plot against 
the life of Artaxerxés was concerted by Darius in conjunction with several of 
his brothers ; and that, on the plot being discovered, all these brothers, 
together with their wives and children, were put to death. Ochus, on 
coming to the throne, put to death a great number of his kinsmen and of 
the principal persons about the court, together with their wives and children 
—fearing a like conspiracy against himself. 
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Athens, though relieved by the general peace from land-war, 
appears to have been entangled in serious maritime contests 
and difficulties. She had been considerably embarrassed by 
two events; by the Theban naval armament under Epami- 
nondas, and by the submission of Alexander of Phere to 
‘Thebes—both events belonging to 364-363 B.c. It was in 
363-362 B.c. that the Athenian Timotheus—having carried on 
war with eminent success against Olynthus and the neighbour- 
ing cities in the Thermaic Gulf, but with very bad success 
against Amphipolis—transferred his forces to the war against 
Kotys king of Thrace near the Thracian Chersonese. The 
arrival of the Theban fleet in the Hellespont greatly distracted 
the Athenian general, and served as a powerful assistance to 
Kotys; who was moreover aided by the Athenian general 
Iphikratés, on this occasion serving his father-in-law against his 
country.!_ Timotheus is said to have carried on war against 
Kotys with advantage, and to have acquired for Athens a large 
plunder.? It would appear that his operations were of an 
aggressive character, and that during his command in those 
regions the Athenian possessions in the Chersonese were safe 
from Kotys: for Iphikratés would only lend his aid to Kotys 
towards defensive warfare ; retiring from his service when he 
began to attack the ‘Athenian possessions in the Chersonese.® 
We do not know what circumstances brought about the 
dismissal or retirement of Timotheus from the command. But 
in the next year, we find Ergophilus as Athenian commander 
in the Chersonese, and Kallisthenés (seemingly) as Athenian 
commander against Amphipolis.4 The transmarine affairs of 
Athens, however, were far from improving. Besides that under 
the new general she seems to have been losing strength near 
the Chersonese, she had now upon her hands a new maritime 
enemy—Alexander of Phere. A short time previously, he 
had been her ally against Thebes, but the victories of the 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, 8. 153. 

® The affirmation of Cornelius Nepos (Timotheus, c. 1), that Timotheus 
made war on Kotys with such success as to bring into the Athenian 
treasury 1200 talents, appears extravagant as to amount 5 even if we accept 
it as generally true. 

3 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, s. I 

‘See Rehdantz, Vite Iphicratis, Chabis "et Timothei, p. 151, and 
above. 

M. Rehdantz has put together, with great care and sagacity, all the 
fragments of evidence respecting this obscure period; and has elicited, as it 
seems to me, the most probable conclusions deducible from such scanty 
premises, 
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Thebans during the preceding year had so completely humbled 
him, that he now identified his cause with theirs; sending 
troops to join the expedition of Epaminondas into Pelopon- 
nesus,! and equipping a fleet to attack the maritime allies of 
Athens. His fleet captured the island of Tenos, ravaged 
several of the other Cycladés, and laid siege to Peparethus. 
Great alarm prevailed in Athens, and about the end of August 
(362 8.c.),2two months after the battle of Mantineia, a fleet 
was equipped with the utmost activity, for the purpose of 
defending the insular allies, as well as of acting in the Helles- 
pont. Vigorous efforts were required from all the trierarchs, 
and really exerted by some, to accelerate the departure of this 
fleet. But that portion of it which, while the rest went to the 
Hellespont, was sent under Leosthenés to defend Peparethus 
—met with a defeat from the ships of Alexander, with the loss 
of five triremes and 600 prisoners.? We are even told that 
soon after this naval advantage, the victors were bold enough 
to make a dash into the Peireus itself (as Teleutias had done 
twenty-seven years before), where they seized both property on 
shipboard and men on the quay, before there was any force 
teady to repel them. The Thessalian marauders were ulti- 
mately driven back to their harbour of Pegasz ; yet not without 
much annoyance to the insular confederates, and some disgrace 
to Athens. The defeated admiral Leosthenés was condemned 
to death ; while several trierarchs—who, instead of serving in 
person, had performed the duties incumbent on them by deputy 
and by contract—were censured or put upon trial.5 

Not only had the affairs of Athens in the Hellespont become 
worse under Ergophilus than under Timotheus, but Kalli- 
sthenés also, who had succeeded Timotheus in the operations 
against Amphipolis, achieved no permanent result. It would 
appear that the Amphipolitans, to defend themselves against 

2 Xenoph, Hellen. vii. 5, 4. 

3 We are fortunate enough to get this date exactly—the 23rd of the 
month Metageitnion, in the archonship of Molon—mentioned by 
Demosthenés adv. Polyklem, p. 1207, s. 5, 6. 

8 Diodor. xvi. 95 ; Polyzenus, vi. 2, 1. 

« Polyznus, vi. 2,2. 

It must have been about this time (362-361 B.c.) that Alexander of 
Phere sent envoys into Asia to the service of Charidémus and his 
mercenary band, then in or near the Troad. His application was not 
accepted (Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 675, 8 192). 

© Demosthenés, de Coron’ Trierarch. p. 1230, S. 9. 

Diodorus further states that the Athenians placed Charés in command of 
a fleet for the protection of the AEgean ; but that this admiral took himself 
off to Korkyra, and did nothing but plunder the allies (Diodor. xvi. 95). 
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Athens, had invoked the aid of the Macedonian king Perdikkas; 
and placed their city in his hands. That prince had before 
acted in conjunction with the Athenian force under Timothens 
against Olynthus; and their joint invasion had so much 
weakened the Olynthians as to disable them from affording 
aid to Amphipolis, At least, this hypothesis explains how 
Amphipolis came now, for the first time, to be no longer a free 
city; but to be disjoined from Olynthus, and joined with 
(probably garrisoned by) Perdikkas, as a possession of Mace- 
donia.! ‘Kallisthenés thus found himself at war under greater 
disadvantages than Timotheus ; having Perdikkas as his enemy, 
together with Amphipolis. Nevertheless, it would appear, he 
gamed at first great advantages, and reduced Perdikkas to the 
necessity of purchasing a truce by the promise to abandon 
the Amphipolitans. The Macedonian prince however, having 
gained time during the truce to recover his strength, no longer 
thought of performing his promise, but held Amphipolis against 
the Athenians as obstinately as before. Kallisthenés had let 
slip an opportunity which never again retumed. After having 
announced at Athens the victorious truce and the approaching 
surrender, he seems to have been compelled, on his return, to 
admit that he had been cheated into suspending operations, at 
a moment when (as it scemed) Amphipolis might have been 
conquered. For this misjudgement or misconduct he was put 
upon trial at Athens, on returning to his disappointed country- 
men ; and at the same time Ergophilus also, who bad been 
summoned home from the Chersonesus for his ill-success or 
bad management of the war against Kotys.? The people were 
much incensed against both; but most against Ergophilus. 
Nevertheless it happened that Kallisthenés was tried first, and 
condemned to death. On the next day, Ergophilus was tried. 
But the verdict of the preceding day had discharged the wrath 
of the Dikasts, and rendered them so much more indulgent, 
that they acquitted him.S 

Autoklés was sent in place of Ergophilus to carry on war for 
Athens in the Hellespont and Bosphorus, It was not merely 
against Kotys that his operations were necessary. The 


1 Compare Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 174-176; and 
Eschinés, Fals. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 
9 The facts as stated g the text are the most probable result, as it seems. 
to me, derivable from. Aschinks, Fals. Leg. p- 250, ©. 14. 
8 Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii. 
aq Ste°paiies seems to have been fined (Demosthen, Fale. Leg. p. 398 ©. 
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Prokonnesians, allies of Athens, required protection against 
the attacks of Kyzikus; besides which, there was another 
necessity yet more urgent. The stock of corn was becoming 
short, and the price rising, not merely at Athens, but at many 
of the islands in the Aigean, and at Byzantium and other 
places. There prevailed therefore unusual anxiety, coupled 
with keen competition, for the corn in course of importa- 
tion from the Euxine. The Byzantines, Chalkedonians, and 
Kyzikenés, had already begun to detain the passing corn-ships, 
for the supply of their own markets ; and nothing less than a 
powerful Athenian fleet could ensure the safe transit of such 
supplies to Athens herself} The Athenian fleet, guarding the 
Bosphorus even from the Hieron inwards (the chapel near the 
junction of the Bosphorus with the Euxine), provided safe 
convoy for the autumnal exports of this essential article. 

In carrying on operations against Kotys, Autoklés was 
favoured with an unexpected advantage by the recent revolt 
-of a powerful Thracian named Miltokythés against that prince. 
This revolt so alarmed Kotys, that he wrote a letter to Athens 
‘in a submissive tone, and sent envoys to purchase peace by 
various concessions. At the same time Miltokythés also first 
sent envoys—next, went in person—to Athens, to present his 
own case and solicit aid. He was however coldly received. 
The vote of the Athenian assembly, passed on hearing the 
case (and probably procured in Part through the friends of 
Iphikratés), was so unfavourable,? as to send him away not 
merely in discouragement, but in alarm; while Kotys recovered 
all his power in Thrace, and even became master of the Sacred 
Mountain with its abundance of wealthy deposits. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of this imprudent vote, the Athenians really 
intended to sustain Miltokythés against Kotys. Their general 
Autoklés was recalled after a few months, and put upon his 
trial for having suffered Kotys to put down this enemy un- 
assisted.8 How the trial ended or how the justice of the case 


1 Demosthen. adv. Polyklem, p. 1207, s. 6. 
a Denoethens cont. Aristolrnt. Pp. 655, s. 1223 cont. Polyklem, p. 


“ie MaronbOns &lorn Kérvos. . . . eypdon ri wap? Shiv Yipiopa 
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vero. 
othe word wade implies that Miltokythés was at Athens in person, 

‘The humble letter written by Kotys, in his first alarm at the revolt of 
Miltokythés, is referred to by the orator, p. 658, s. 136, 137- 

# Demosthenés adv. Polykl. p. 1210, & 16; Demosthenés cont. 
Aristokrat. p. 655, Ss. 123. 
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stood, we are unable to make out from the passing allusions of 
Demosthenés. 

Menon was sent as commander to the Hellespont to 
supersede Autoklés; and was himself again superseded after 
a few months, by Timomachus. Convoy for the corn-vessels 
out of the Euxine became necessary anew, as in the preceding 
year ; and was furnished a second time during the autumn 
of 361 Bc. by the Athenian ships of war;} not merely for 
provisions under transport to Athens, but also for those going 
to Maroneia, Thasos, and other places in or near Thrace. But 
affairs in the Chersonese became yet more unfavourable to 
Athens. In the winter of 361-360 B.c., Kotys, with the 
co-operation of a body of Abydene citizens and Sestian exiles, 
who crossed the Hellespont from Abydos, contrived to surprise 
Sestos;? the most important place in the Chersonese, and 
the guard-post of the Hellespont on its European side, for all 
vessels passing in or out. The whole Chersonese was now 
thrown open to his aggressions. He made preparations for 
attacking Eleus and Krithété, the two other chief possessions 
of Athens, and endeavoured to prevail on Iphikratés to take 
part in his projects. But that general, though he had assisted 
Kotys in defence against Athens, refused to commit the more 
patent treason involved in aggressive hostility against her. He 


1 Demosthen, adv. Polyklem, p. 1212, s. 24-26 ; p. 1213, 8 273 p. 1225, 


8.71. 

T Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, Ss. 187. "Ex yap *AB6Bev, Tis 
dv dxarra xpsvoy duiv dxOpis, nal ier Foay of Snordy xatadaBdrres, eis 
Znordv Bidfawer, ty elxe Kérus. (He is speaking of Charidémus.) 

‘The other oration of Demosthenés (adv. Polykl. p. 1212) contains distinct 
intimation that Sestos was not lost by the Athenians until after November 
361 B.c. Apollodorus the Athenian trierarch was in the town at that time, 
as well as various friends whom he mentions ; so that Sestos must have 
been still an Athenian possession in November 361 B.C. 

It is lucky for some points of historical investigation, that the purpose of 
this oration against Polyklés (composed by Demosthenés, but spoken by 
Apollodorus) requires great precision and specification of dates, even to 
months and days, Apollodorus complains that he has been constrained to 
Dear the expense of a trierarchy, for four months beyond the year in which 
it was incumbent upon him jointly with a colleague. He sues the person 
whose duty it was to have relieved him as successor at the end of the year, 
but who had kept aloof and cheated him. The trierarchy of Apollodorus 
began in August 362 B.c., and lasted (not merely to Aug. 361 B.C., its 
legal term, but) to November 361 B.C. 

Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabrize, &. p. 144, note), in the valuable 
chapters which he devotes to the obscure chronology of the period, has 
overlooked this exact indication of the time a/rer which the Athenians Jost 
Sestos. He supposes the loss to have taken place two or three years 
earlier, 
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even quitted Thrace, but not daring at once to visit Athens, 
retired to Lesbos.!| In spite of his refusal, however, the 
settlers and possessions of Athens in the Chersonese were 
attacked and imperilled by Kotys, who. claimed the whole 
peninsula as his own, and established toll-gatherers at Sestos 
to levy the dues both of strait and harbour.? 

The fortune of Athens in these regions was still unpro- 
pitious. All her latecommanders, Ergophilus, Autoklés, Menon, 
Timomachus, had been successively deficient in means, in 
skill, or in fidelity, and had undergone accusation at home.® 
Timomachus was now superseded by Kephisodotus, a man of 
known enmity towards both Iphikratés and Kotys.4 But 
Kephisodotus achieved no more than his predecessors, and 
had even to contend against a new enemy, who crossed over 
from Abydos to Sestos to reinforce Kotys—Charidémus with 
the mercenary division under his command. That officer, 
since his service three years before under Timotheus against 
Amphipolis, had been for some time in Asia, especially in the 
Troad. He hired himself to the satrap Artabazus; of whose 
embarrassments he took advantage to seize by fraud the towns 
of Skepsis, Kebren, and Ilium; intending to hold them as a 
little prinecipality.6 Finding his position, however, ultimately 
untenable against the probable force of the satrap, he sent a 
letter across to the Chersonese, to the Athenian commander 
Kephisodotus, asking for Athenian triremes to transport his 
division across to Europe ; in return for which, if granted, he 
engaged to crush Kotys and reconquer the Chersonese for 
Athens. This sition, whether accepted or not, was 
never realised ; for Chari haridémus was enabled, through a truce 
unexpectedly ranted to him by the satrap, to cross over from 
Abydos to Sestos without any Athenian ships. But soon 
as he found himself in the Chersonese, far from aiding Athens 
to recover that peninsula, he actually took service with Kotys 
against her; so that Eleus and Krithété, her chief remaining 
posts, were in greater peril than ever.® 


2 Demosthen, cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, 5. 15 

® Demosthents, cont. Aristokrat. p. 658, s. con Pp. 679, s. 211. 

‘What is said in the latter passage about the youthful Kersobleptés, is 
oubtless not less true of his father Kotys. 

* Demosthen. pro Phormione. p. 960, s. 64; Demosth. Fals. Leg. 
P- 398, 8. 200, 

« Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, s. 184. 

4 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 671, s. 183. Compare Pseudo-Aristot. 
Economic. ii, 30. 

© Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. pp. 672, 673. 
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The victorious prospects of Kotys, however, were now un- 
expectedly arrested. After a reign of twenty-four years he was 
assassinated by two brothers, Python and Herakleidés, Greeks 
from the city of Aenus in Thrace, and formerly students under 
Plato at Athens. They committed the act to avenge their 
father ; upon whom, as it would appear, Kotys had inflicted 
some brutal insult, under the influence of that violent and 
licentious temper which was in him combined with an energetic 
military character! Having made their escape, Python and 
his brother retired to Athens, where they were received with 
every demonstration of honour, and presented with the 
citizenship as well as with golden wreaths; partly as tyran- 
nicides, partly as having relieved the Athenians from an 
odious and formidable enemy.? Disclaiming the warm eulogies 
heaped upon him by various speakers in the assembly, Python 
is said to have replied—‘“ It was a god who did the deed; we 
only lent our hands:”® an anecdote, which, whether it be 


The orator reads a letter (not cited however) from the governor of 
Krith6té, announcing the formidable increase of forcc: which threatened the 
place since the arrival of Charidémus. 

1 Aristotle (Politic. v. 8, 12) mentions the act, and states that the two 
young men did it to avenge their father. He does not expressly say what 
Kotys had done to the father ; but he notices the event in illustration of the 
general category—MoAAa) & emidéceis yeyérnyra: xal Bid 7d els Td copa 
aicxtverdar Tay povdpxev rivds (compare what Tacitus says about mos 
regius—Annal. vi, 1). Aristotle immediately adds another case of cruel 
mutilation inflicted by Kotys—’adduas 8 axlorn Kérvos 8:4 7) derpnBivar 
bx abroi wais Gv, bs bBpiouevos. 

_Compare, about Kotys, Theopompus, Fragm. 33, ed. Didot, ap. Athense. 
xi. pp. 53% 532. r : 

Bohnecke (Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte, pp. 725, 726) 
places the death of Kotys in 359 B.C.; and seems to infer from Athenzeus 
(vi. p. 248; xii. p. 531) that he had actual communication with Philip of 
Macedon as king, whose accession took place between Midsummer 360 and 
Midsummer 359 B.c. But the evidence does not appear to me to bear out 
such a conclusion. 

The story cited by Athenzeus from Hegesander, about letters reaching 
Philip from Kotys, cannot be true about this Kotys; because it seems im- 
possible that Philip, in the first year of his reign, can have had any such 
flatterer as Kleisophus ; Pullip being at that time in the greatest political 
embarrassments, out of which he was only rescued by his indefatigable 
energy and ability. And the journey of Philip to Onokarsis, also men- 
tioned by Athenzus out of Theopompus, does not imply any personal 
communication with Kotys. 

My opinion is, that the assassination of Kotys dates more probably in 
360 B.C. 

2 Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s, 142; p. 662, s. 150; p. 675, 
% 193. Pistarehs De Sui Laude, p. 542 E; Plutarch, adv. Koloten, 

il se 
Py Plutarch, De Sui Laude, ut say. 
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truth or fiction, illustrates powerfully the Greek admiration of 
tyrannicide. 

‘The death of Kotys gave some relief to Athenian affairs in 
the Chersonese. Of his children, even the eldest, Kersobleptés, 
was only a youth:! moreover two other Thracian chiefs, 
Berisadés and Amadokus, now started up as pretenders to 
shares in the kingdom of Thrace. Kersobleptés employed 
as his main support and minister the mercenary general 
Charidémus, who either had already married, or did now 
marry, his sister; a nuptial connexion had been formed in 
like manner by Amadokus with two Greeks named Simon and 
Bianor—and by Berisadés with an Athenian citizen named 
Athenodorus, who (like Iphikratés and others) had founded a 
city, and possessed a certain independent dominion, in or 
near the Chersonese.? These Grecian mercenary chiefs thus 
united themselves by nuptial ties to the princes whom they 
served, as Seuthés had proposed to Xenophon, and as the 
Italian Condottieri of the fifteenth century ennobled them- 
selves by similar alliance with princely families—for example, 
Sforza with the Visconti of Milan. All these three Thracian 
competitors were now represented by Grecian agents. But at 
first, it seems, Charidémus on behalf of Kersobleptés was the 
strongest. He and his army were near Perinthus on the 
north coast of the Propontis, where the Athenian commander, 
Kephisodotus, visited him, with a small squadron of ten 
triremes, in order to ask for the fulfilment of those fair 
promises which Charidémus had made in his letter from 
Asia. But Charidémus treated the Athenians as enemies, 
attacked by surprise the seamen on shore, and inflicted upon 
them great damage. He then pressed the Chersonese severely 
for several months, and marched even into the midst of it, to 
protect a nest of pirates whom the Athenians were besieging 
at the neighbouring islet on its western coast—Alopekonnesus. 
At length, after seven months of unprofitable warfare (dating 
from the death of Kotys), he forced Kephisodotus to conclude 
with him aconvention so disastrous and dishonourable, that 
as soon as known at Athens, it was indignantly repudiated.® 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokr. p. 674, 8. 193. weipaxdadsor, &c. 

2 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. 623, 624, s. 8-12 ; p. 664, s. 153 (in 
which passage xnBeorhs may be fairly taken to mean any near connexion by 
marriage). About Athenodorus, compare Isokratés, Or. viii (de Pace) 
& 31. 

+ Demosthen. cont, Aristokrat. p. 674-676, s. 193-199. 
In sect. 194, are the words fe 8% Kngicddoros orparnyav, 
pds by abrds (Charidémus) Uxenpe thy exioroddy exelvny, xadat rprhpes, 
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Kephisodotus, being recalled in disgrace, was put upon his 
trial, and fined; the orator Demosthenés (we are told), who 
had served as one of the trierarchs in the fleet, being among 
his accusers.? 

Among the articles of this unfavourable convention, one was 
that the Greek city of Kardia should be specially reserved to 
Charidémus himself. That city—eminently convenient from 
its situation on the isthmus connecting the Chersonese with 
Thrace—claimed by the Athenians as within the Chersonese, 
yet at the same time intensely hostile to Athens—became his 
principal station.2 He was fortunate enough to seize, through 
treachery, the person of the Thracian Miltokythés, who had 
been the pronounced enemy of Kotys, and had co-operated 
with Athens. But he did not choose to hand over this 
important prisoner to Kersobleptés, because the life of 
Miltokythés would thus have been saved; it not being the 
custom of Thracians, in their intestine disputes, to put each 
other to death? We remark with surprise a practice milder 
than that of Greece amidst a people decidedly more barbarous 
and bloodthirsty than the Greeks. Charidémus accordingly 
surrendered Miltokythés to the Kardians, who put the prisoner 


af, 87° Fv GSnra 7a Ths cwrnplas abr@, Kad wh ovyxwpoivros ApraBdCou 
adfew Eueddov aitdy. 

e verb xe refers, in my judgement—not to the first coming out of 
Kephisodotus from Athens to take the command, as Weber (Comment. ad 
Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 460) and other commentators think, but—to 
the coming of Kephisodotus with ten triremes to Perinthus, near which 

lace Charidémus was, for the purpose of demanding fulfilment of what the 
fatter had promised:’see s. 196." When Kephisodotus came to him at 
Perinthus (napdvros rob oxparmyoi—xpds tv thy emarodty erexbupe— 
8. 195) to make this demand, then Charidémus, instead of behaving honestly, 
acted like a traitor and an enemy. The allusion to this antecedent letter 
from Charidémus to Kephisodotus, shows that the latter must have been on 
the spot for some time, and therefore that fixe cannot refer to his first 
coming out. 

The term éwrd pivas (s, 196) counts, I presume, from the death of 
Kotys. 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 676, s. 199; /Eschinés cont. 
Ktesiphont. p. 384, c. 20. 

Demosthenés himself may probably have been among the trierarchscalled 
before the Dikastery as witnesses to prove what took place at Perinthus and 
Alopekonnesus (Demosth. cont. Anstokrat. p. 676, s. 200); Euthykiés, 
the speaker of the discourse against Aristokratés, had been himself also 
among the officers serving (p. 675, s 196; p. 683, s. 223). 

9 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 679, S. 209; p. 681, s. 216. Demosthen, 
de Halonneso, p. 87, 5. 42 

8 Demosthen, cont. Aristokrat. p. 676, s, 201. aix Syros vouluov rors 
@pckly GAASAoUs dxoerivvivas, &c. 
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with. his son into a boat, took them a little way out to sea, 
slew the son before the eyes of the father, and then drowned 
the father himself. It is not improbable that there may have 
been some special antecedent causes, occasioning intense 
antipathy on the part of the Kardians towards Miltokythés, 
and inducing Charidémus to hand him over to them as an 
acceptable subject for revenge. However this may be, their 
savage deed kindled violent indignation among all the 
Thracians, and did much injury to the cause of Kersobléptes 
and Charidémus. Though Kephisodotus had been recalled, 
and though a considerable interval elapsed before any successor 
came from Athens, yet Berisadés and Amadokus joined their 
forces in one common accord, and sent to the Athenians 
propositions of alliance, with request for pecuniary aid. 
Athenodorus the general of Berisadés, putting himself at the 
head of Thracians and Athenians together, found himself 
superior in the field to Kersobleptés and Charidémus ; whom 
he constrained to accept a fresh convention dictated by 
himself, Herein it was provided, that the kingdom of Thrace 
should be divided in equal portions between the three com 
petitors ; that all three should concur in surrendering the 
Chersonese to Athens; and that the son of a leading man 
named Iphiadés at Sestos, held by Charidémus as hostage for 
the adherence of that city, should be surrendered to Athens 
also; 

This new convention, sworn on both sides, promised to 
Athens the full acquisition which she desired. Considering 
the thing as done, the Athenians sent Chabrias as commander 
in one trireme to receive the surrender, but omitted to send 
the money requested by Athenodorus ; who was accordingly 
constrained to disband his army for want of pay. Upon this 
Kersobleptés and Charidémus at once threw up their engage- 
ment, refused to execute the convention just sworn, and 
constrained Chabrias, who had come without any force, to 
revert to the former convention concluded with Kephisodotus. 
Disappointed and indignant, the Athenians disavowed the 


1 Demosthenés cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, 5 207. 

2 Demosth, cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, Ss. 202-204. 

Asistotle (Politic. v. 5, 9) mentions the association or faction of Iphiadés 
as belonging to Abydos, not to Sestos. Perhaps there may have been an 
Abydene association now exercising influence at Sestos ; at least we are 
told, that the revolution which deprived the Athenians of Sestos, was 
accomplished in part by exiles who crossed from Abydos; something like 
the relation between Argos and Corinth in the years immediately preceding 
the peace of Antalkidas. 
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act of Chabrias, in spite of his high reputation. They sent 
ten envoys to the Chersonese, insisting that the convention 
‘of Athenodorus should be re-sworn by all the three Thracian 
competitors—Berisadés, Amadokus, Kersobleptés ; if the third 
declined, the envoys were instructed to take measures for 
making war upon him, while they received the engagements 
of the other two. But such a mission, without arms, obtained 
nothing from Charidémus and Kersobleptés, except delay or 
refusal ; while Berisadés and Amadokus sent to Athens bitter 
complaints respecting the breach of faith. At length, after 
some months—just after the triumphant conclusion of the 
expedition of Athens against Eubcea (358 8.c.)—the Athenian 
‘Charés arrived in the Chersonese, at the head of a considerable 
mercenary force. Then at length the two recusants were 
compelled to swear anew to the convention of Athenodorus, 
im the presence of the latter as well as of Berisadés and 
Amadokus.! And it would appear that before long, its con- 
ditions were realised. Charidémus surrendered the Chersonese, 
of course including its principal town Sestos, to Athens ;* yet 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 678, s. 205, 206; p. 680, s. 211, 212. 
‘The arrival of Charés in the Hellespont is marked by Demosthenés as 
immediately following the expedition of Athens to drive the Thebans out 
‘of Eubcwa, which took place about the middle of 358 B.<c. 

® We see that Sestos must have been surrendered on this occasion, 
although Diodorus describes it as having been conquered by Charts five 
years afterwards, in the year 353 B.C. (Diod. xvi. 34). It is evident from 
the whole tenor of the oration of Demosthenés, that Charidémus did 
actually surrender the Chersonese at this time. Had he still refused to 
surrender Sestos, the orator would not have failed to insist on the fact 
emphatically against him. Besides, Demosthenés says, comparing the 
‘conduct of Philip towards the Olynthians, with that of Kersobleptés 
towards Athens—éxcivos éxelvois Tori8aiay obx) rqutair’ bréBoxev, avix? 
dmoorepeiv obués? olds + tv, Sorep iuiv KeproBaéerns Keppéynooy (p. 6565 
s. 128). This distinctly announces that the Chersonese was given back to 
Athens, though reluctantly and tardily, by Kersobleptés.  Sestos must 
have been given up along with it, as the principal and most valuable past 
upon all accounts. If it be truc (as Diodorus states) that Charés in 353 
B.C. took Sestos by sicge, slew the inhabitants of military age and reduced 
the rest to slavery—we must suppose the town again to have revolted 
Detween 358 and 353 B.C.; that 1s, during the time of the Social War; 
which is highly probable. But there is much in the statement of Diodorus 
which I cannot distinctly make out; for he says that Kersobleptés in 353 

on account of his hatred towards Philip, surrendered to Athens all the 

cities in the Chersonese except Kardia, ‘That had already been done in 
358 8B.C., and without any reference to Philip; and if after surrendering the 
Chersonese in 358 B.c., Kersobleptés had afterwards reconquered it, so as * 
to have it again in his possession in the beginning of 353 B.c.—it seems 
unaccountable that Demosthenés should say nothing about the reconquest, 
in his oration against Aristokratés, where he is trying to make all points 
possible against Kersobleptés, 
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he retained for himself Kardia,! which was affirmed (though 
the Athenians denied it) not to be included in the boundaries 
of that peninsula. The kingdom of Thrace was also divided 
between Kersobleptés, Berisadés, and Amadokus ; which triple 
division, diminishing the strength of each, was regarded by 
Athens as a great additional guarantee for her secure possession 
of the Chersonese.? 

It was thus that Athens at leagth made good her possession 
of the Chersonese against the neighbouring Thracian poten- 
tates. And it would seem that her transmarine power, with its 
dependencies and confederates, now stood at a greater height 
than it had ever reached since the terrible reverses of 405 B.C. 
Among them were numbered not only a great number of the 
égean islands (even the largest, Eubcea, Chios, Samos, and 
Rhodes), but also various continental possessions : Byzantium 
—the Chersonese—Maroneia ® with other places on the southern 
coast of Thrace—and Pydna, Methéné, and Potidea, with 
most of the region surrounding the Thermaic Gulf.* This last 
portion of empire had been acquired at the cost of the Olyn- 
thian fraternal alliance of neighbouring cities, against which 
Athens too, as well as Sparta, by an impulse most disastrous 
for the future independence of Greece, had made war with an 
inauspicious success. The Macedonian king Perdikkas, with 
a just instinct towards the future aggrandisement of his dynasty, 
had assisted her in thus weakening Olynthus; feeling that the 
towns on the,Thermaic Gulf, if they formed parts of a strong 
Olynthian confederacy of brothers and neighbours, reciprocally 
attached and self-sustaining, would resist Macedonia more 
effectively, than if they were half-reluctant dependencies of 
Athens, even with the chances of Athenian aid by sea. The 
aggressive hand of Athens against Olynthus, indeed, between 


1 Demosth, cont. Aristokrat. p. 681, s. 216, 

2 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 623, s. 8; fe 654, s. 121, The 
chronology of these events as given by Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabrize, 
&c. p. 147) appears to me nearly correct, in spite of the strong objection 
expressed against it by Weber (Prolegg. ad Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
Ixxiii.)—and more exact than the chronology of Bébnecke, Forschungen, 
p. 727, who places the coming out of Kephisodotus as general to the 
Chersonese in 358 B.c., which is, I think, a fall year too late. Rehdantz 
does not allow, as I think he ought to do, for a certain interval between 
Kephisodotus and the Ten Envoys, during which Athenodorus acted for 
Athens, 

3 Demosthen. cont. Polyklem. p. 1212, s. 26. 

* Demosthen. Philippic. I. p. 41, s. 6. exouév wore Hues, & BuBpes 
*ASnrain, Tidvay nal NorlSuay cal Me@dvqy nal rdvta thy Téxov 
totter olketoy Kixrq, &C. 
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368-363 BC., was hardly less mischievous, to Greece generally, 
than that of Sparta had been between 382-380 B.c. Spartahad 
crushed the Olynthian confederacy in its first brilliant promise 
—Athens prevented it from rearing its head anew. Both con- 
spired to break down the most effective barrier against Mace- 
donian aggrandisement ; neither was found competent to 
provide any adequate protection to Greece in its room. * 

‘The maximum of her second empire, which I have remarked 
that Athens attained by the recovery of the Chersonese,! 
lasted but for amoment. During the very same year, there 
occurred that revolt among her principal allies, known by the 
name of the Social War, which gave to her power a fatal shock, 
and left the field comparatively clear for the early aggressions 
of her yet more formidable enemy—Philip of Macedon. That 
prince had already emerged from his obscurity as a hostage in 
Thebes, and had succeeded his brother Perdikkas, slain in a 
battle with the Illyrians, as king (360-359 B.C.) At first, his 
situation appeared not merely difficult, but almost hopeless. 
Not the most prescient eye in Greece could have recognised, 
in the inexperienced youth struggling at his first accession 
against rivals at home, enemies abroad, and embarrassments of 
every kind—the future conqueror of Cheroneia, and destroyer 
of Grecian independence. How, by his own genius, energy, 
and perseverance, assisted by the faults and dissensions of his 
Grecian enemies, he attained this inauspicious eminence will 
be recounted presently. 


In 403 BC., after the surrender of Athens, Greece was under 
the Spartan empire. Its numerous independent city-com- 
munities were more completely regimented under one chief 
than they had ever been before, Athens and Thebes being 
both numbered among the followers of Sparta. 

But the conflicts already recounted (during an interval of 
forty-four years—4o4—403 B.C. to 360-359 B.C.) have wrought 
the melancholy change of leaving Greece more disunited, and 
more destitute of presiding Hellenic authority, than she had 


1 JI have not made any mention of the expedition against Eubcea 
(whereby Athens drove the Theban invaders ont of that island), though 
it occurred just about the same time as the recovery of the Chersonese. 

That expel dition will more properly come to be spoken of in a future 
chapter. But the recovery of the Chersonese was the closing event of a 
series of proceedings which had been going on for four years; so that I 
could hardly leave that series unfinished 
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been at any time since the Persian invasion. Thebes, Sparta, 
and Athens, had all been engaged in weakening each other ; 
in which, unhappily, each has been far more successful than 
in strengthening herself, The maritime power of Athens is 
now indeed considerable, and may be called very great, if com- 
pared with the state of degradation to which’ she had been 
brought in 403 3.c. But it will presently be seen how unsub- 
stantial is ‘the foundation of her authority, and how fearfully 
she has fallen off from that imperial feeling and energy which 
ennobled her ancestors under the advice of Periklés. 

It is under these circumstances, so untoward for defence, that 
the aggressor from Macedonia arises. 


CHAPTER LXXXI 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN 
ARMAMENT BEFORE SYRACUSE 


In the sixtieth chapter of this work, I brought down the 
history of the Grecian communities in Sicily to the close of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse, where Nikias and Demosthenés 
with nearly their entire armament perished by so lamentable a 
fate. I now resume from that point the thread of Sicilian 
events, which still continues so distinct from those of Pelopon- 
nesus and Eastern Greece, that it is inconvenient to include 
both in the same chapters. 

If the destruction of the great Athenian armament (in 
September 413 8.c.) excited the strongest sensation throughout 
every part of the Grecian world, we may imagine the intoxica- 
tion of triumph with which it must have been hailed in Sicily. 
It had been achieved (Gylippus and the Peloponnesian allies 
aiding) by the united efforts of nearly all the Grecian cities in 
the island—for all of them had joined Syracuse as soon as her 
prospects became decidedly encouraging ; except Naxus and 
Katana, which were allied with the Athenians—and Agrigentum, 
which remained neutral! Unfortunately we know little or 
nothing of the proceedings of the Syracusans, immediately 
following upon circumstances of so much excitement and 
interest. They appear to have carried on war against Katana, 
where some fugitives from the vanquished Athenian army con- 
tributed to the resistance against them? But both this city 


1 Thucyd. vii, 50-58, Lysias, Orat, xx. (pro Polystrato) s. 26, 27. 
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and Naxus, though exposed to humiliation and danger as allies 
of the defeated Athenians, contrived to escape without the loss 
of their independence. The allies of Syracuse were probably 
not eager to attack them, and thereby to aggrandise that city 
further ; while the Syracusans themselves also would be sensible 
of great exhaustion, arising from the immense efforts through 
which alone their triumph had been achieved. The pecuniary 
burdens to which they had been obliged to submit—known to 
Nikias during the last months of the siege and fatally mis- 
leading his judgement—were so heavy as to task severely their 
powers of endurance. After paying, and dismissing with appro- 
priate gratitude, the numerous auxiliaries whom they had been 
obliged to hire—after celebrating the recent triumph, and 
decorating the temples, in a manner satisfactory to the ex- 
uberant joy of the citizens,2—there would probably be a general 
disposition to repose rather than to aggressive warfare. There 
would be much destruction to be repaired throughout their 
territory, poorly watched or cultivated during the year of the 
siege. 

fo spite of such exhaustion, however, the sentiment of ex- 
asperation and vengeance against Athens, combined with 
gratitude towards the Lacedzemonians, was too powerful to be 
balked. Aconfident persuasion reigned throughout Greece that 
Athens ® could not hold out for one single summer after her late 
terrific disaster ; a persuasion founded greatly on the hope of a 
large auxiliary squadron to act agains: her from Syracuse and 
her other enemies in Sicily and Italy. In this day of Athenian 
distress, such enemies of course became more numerous. 
Especially the city of Thurii in Italy,* which had been friendly 
to Athens and had furnished aid to Demosthenés in his 
expedition to Sicily, now underwent a change, banished three 
hundred of the leading philo-Athenian citizens (among them the 
thetor Lysias), and espoused the Peloponnesian cause with 
ardour. ‘The feeling of reaction at Thurii; and of vengeance 
at Syracuse, stimulated the citizens of both places to take 
active part in an effort promising to be easy and glorious, for 
the destruction of Athens and her empire. And volunteers 
were doubtless the more forward, as the Persian satraps of the 
sea-board were now competing with each other in invitations 
to the Greeks, with offers of abundant pay. 

Accordingly, in the summer of the year 412 B.C. (the year 

4 Thucyd. vii. 48, 49. 2 Diodor. xiii. 34. 

3 Thucyd. viii, 2: compare vii. 55. 

4 Thucyd. vii. 33-57; Dionysius Halikarn. Judic. de Lysia, p. 453. 
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following the catastrophe of the Athenian armament), a Sicilian 
squadron of twenty triremes from Syracuse and two from 
Selinus, under the command of Hermokratés, reached Pelo- 
ponnesus and joined the Lacedzmonian fleet in its expedition 
across the Aigean to Miletus. Another squadron of ten 
triremes from Thurii, under the Rhodian Dorieus, and a 
further reinforcement from Tarentum and Lokri, followed soon 
after. It was Hermokratés who chiefly instigated his country- 
men to this effort! Throughout the trying months of the 
siege, he had taken a leading part in the defence of Syracuse, 
seconding the plans of Gylippus with equal valour and 
discretion. As commander of the Syracusan squadron in the 
main fleet now acting against Athens in the Aégean (events 
already described in my sixty-first chapter), his conduct was 
not less distinguished. He was energetic in action, and 
popular in his behaviour towards those under his command ; 
but what stood out most’ conspicuously as well as most 
honourably, was his personal incorruptibility. While the 
Peloponnesian admiral and trierarchs accepted the bribes of 
Tissaphernés, conniving at his betrayal of the common cause 
and breach of engagement towards the armament, with indiffer- 
ence to the privations of their own unpaid seamen—Hermo- 
kratés and Dorieus were strenuous in remonstrance, even to 
the extent of drawing upon themselves the indignant dis- 
pleasure of the Peloponnesian admiral Astyochus, as well as of 
the satrap himself? They were the more earnest in perform- 
ing this duty, because the Syracusan and Thurian triremes 
were manned by freemen in larger proportion than the remain- 
ing fleet.® 

The sanguine expectation, however, entertained by Hermo- 
kratés and his companions in crossing the sea from Sicily— 
that one single effort would gloriously close the war—was far 
from being realised. Athens resisted with unexpected energy ; 
the Lacedzmonians were so slack and faint-hearted, that they 
even let slip the golden opportunity presented to them by the 
usurpation of the Athenian Four Hundred. Tissaphernés was 
discovered to be studiously starving and protracting the war 
for purposes of his own, which Hermokratés vainly tried to 
counter-work by a personal visit and protest at Sparta.‘ 
Accordingly the war trailed on with fluctuating success, and 
even renovated efficiency on the part of Athens; so that the 
Syracusans at home, far from hearing announced the accom- 


1 Thueyd. 26, 35, Ol 2 Thucyd. viii. 29, 45, 78, 84. 
® Thucyd. viii. 84. “ Thucyd. viii, 8 
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plishment of those splendid anticipations under which their 
squadron had departed, received news generally unfavourable, 
and at length positively disastrous. They were informed that 
their seamen were ill-paid and distressed ; while Athens, far 
from striking her colours, had found means to assemble a fleet 
at Samos competent still to dispute the mastery of the Aigean. 
They heard of two successive naval defeats, which the Pelo- 
ponnesian and Syracusan fleets sustained in the Hellespont! 
(one at Kynossema—411 B.c.—a second between Abydos and 
Dardanus—4ro Bc.) ; and at length of a third, more decisive 
and calamitous than the preceding—the battle of Kyzikus 
(409 B.c.), wherein the Lacedemonian admiral Mindarus was 
slain, and the whole of his ficct captured or destroyed. In 
this defeat the Syracusan squadron were joint sufferers. Their 
seamen were compelled to burn all their triremes without 
exception, in order to prevent them from falling into the hands 
of the enemy; and were left destitute, without clothing or 
subsistence, on the shores of the Propontis amidst the satrapy 
of Pharnabazus.? That satrap, with generous forwardness, 
took them into his pay, advanced to them clothing and 
provision for two months, and furnished them with timber 
from the woods of Mount Ida to build fresh ships. At 
Antandrus (in the Gulf of Adramyttium, one great place of 
export for Idean timber), where the re-construction took place, 
the Syracusans made themselves so acceptable and useful to 
the citizens, that a vote of thanks and a grant of citizenship 
was passed to all of them who chose to accept it.3 

In recounting this battle, I cited the brief and rude despatch, 
addressed to the Lacedemonians by Hippokratés, surviving 
second officer of the slain Mindarus, describing the wretched 
condition of the defeated armament—‘ Our honour is gone. 
Mindarus is slain. The men are hungry. We know not 
what to do.”* This curious despatch has passed into history, 
because it was intercepted by the Athenians, and never 
reached its destination. But without doubt the calamitous 
state of facts, which it was intended to make known, flew 
rapidly, under many different forms of words, both to Pelo- 
ponnesus and to Syracuse. Sad as the reality was, the first 
impression made by the news would probably be yet sadder ; 
since the intervention of Pharnabazus, whereby the sufferers 


2 Thucyd. vii, 105 ; Xen. Hellen. i. 1, 7. 
2 Xen. Hellen. i. 1, 19. 5°Xen, Hellen. i. 1, 23-26. 
4 Xen, Hellen. i. 1,23. “Epper 7d xaad, MlvBapos dwecoobar meiavrs 
laySpes roplones +l Koh Bp. 
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were so much relieved, would hardly be felt or authenticated 
until after some interval. At Syracuse, the event on being 
made known excited not only powerful sympathy with the 
sufferers, but also indignant displeasure against Hermokratés 
and his colleagues ; who—having instigated their countrymen 
three years before, by sanguine hopes and assurances, to 
commence a foreign expedition for the purpose of finally 
putting down Athens—had not only achieved nothing, but 
had sustained a series of reverses, ending at length in utter 
ruin, from the very enemy whom they had pronounced to be 
incapable of further resistance. 

It was under such sentiment of displeasure, shortly after the 
defeat of Kyzikus, that a sentence of banishment was passed 
at Syracuse against Hermokratés and his colleagues. The 
sentence was transmitted to Asia, and made known by Hermo- 
kratés himself to the armament, convoked in public meeting. 
While lamenting and protesting against its alleged injustice and 
illegality, he entreated the armament to maintain unabated 
good behaviour for the future, and to choose new admirals for 
the time, until the successors nominated at Syracuse should 
arrive, The news was heard with deep regret by the trierarchs, 
the pilots, and the maritime soldiers or marines; who, 
attached to Hermokratés from his popular manner, his constant 
openness of communication with them, and his anxetiy to collect 
their opinions, loudly proclaimed that they would neither 
choose, nor serve under, any other leaders. But the admirals 
repressed this disposition, deprecating any resistance to the 
decree of the city. They laid down their command, inviting 
any man dissatisfied with them to prefer his complaint at once 
publicly, and reminding the soldiers of the many victories and 
glorious conflicts, both by land and sea, which had knit them 
together by the ties of honourable fellowship. No man stood 
forward to accuse them ; and they consented, on the continued 
request of the armament, to remain in command, until their 
three successors arrived—-Demarchus, Myskon, and Potamis. 
They then retired amidst universal regret ; many of the trier- 
archs even binding themselves by oath, that on returning to 
Syracuse they would procure their restoration. The change of 
commanders took place at Miletus.” 

Though Hermokratés, in his address to the soldiers, would 
doubtless find response when he invoked the remembrance 
of past victories, yet he would hardly have found the like 
response in a Syracusan assembly. For if we review the 


2 Xen. Hellen, i 1, 27. ® Xen. Hellen. i. 1, 27-31. 
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proceedings of the armament since he conducted it from 
Syracuse to join the Peloponnesian fieet, we shall find that on 
the whole his expedition had been a complete failure, and that 
his assurances of success against Athens had ended in nothing 
but d° appointment. There was therefore ample cause for the 
discontent of his countrymen. But on the other hand, as far 
as our limited means of information enable us to judge, the 
sentence of banishment against him appears to have been 
undeserved and unjust. For we cannot trace the ill-success of 
Hermokratés to any misconduct or omission on his part ; 3 while 
in regard to personal incorruptibility, and strenuous resistance 
to the duplicity of Tissaphernés, he stood out asan honourable 
exception among a body of venal colleagues. That satrap, 
indeed, as soon as Hermokratés had fallen into disgrace, cir- 
culated a version of his own, pretending that the latter, having 
asked money from him and been refused, had sought by 
calumnious means to revenge such refusal.1 But this story, 
whether believed elsewhere or not, found no credit with the 
other satrap Pharnabazus ; who warmly espoused the cause of 
the banished general, presenting him with a sum of money 
even unsolicited. This money Hermokratés immediately 
employed in getting together triremes and mercenary soldiers 
to accomplish his restoration to Syracuse by force. We shall 
presently see how he fared in this attempt. Meanwhile we 
may remark that the sentence of banishment, though in itself 
unjust, would appear amply justified in the eyes of his country- 
ren by his own subsequent resort to hostile measures against 

em. 

The party opposed to Hermokratés had now the preponder- 
ance in Syracuse, and by their influence probably the sentence 
against him was passed, under the grief and wrath occasioned 
by the defeat of Kyzikus. Unfortunately we have only 
the most scanty information as to the internal state of 
Syracuse during the period immediately succeeding the Athe- 
nian siege ; a period of marked popular sentiment and peculiar 
interest, As at Athens under the pressure of the Xerxeian 
invasion—the energies of all the citizens, rich and poor, young 

‘and old, had been called forth for repulse of the common 
enemy, and had been not more than enough to achieve it. As 
at Athens after the battle of Salamis and Platza, so at Syracuse 
after the destruction of the Athenian besiegers—the people, 
elate with the plenitude of recent effort, and conscious that 
the late successful defence had been the joint work of all, were 

2 Thucyd. viii. 85, § Xen. Hellen, i. 1, 31 ; Diodor. xiii. 63. 
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in a state of animated democratical impulse, eager for the 
utmost extension and equality of political rights. Even before 
the Athenian siege, the government had been democratical ; a 
fact, which Thucydidés notices as among the causes of the 
successful defence, by rendering the citizens unanimous in 
resistance, and by preventing the besiegers from exciting 
intestine discontent. But in the period immediately after the 
siege, it underwent changes which are said to have rendered it 
still more democratical. On the proposition of an influential 
citizen named Dioklés, a commission of Ten was named, of 
which he was president, for the purpose of revising both the 
constitution and the legislation of the city. Some organic alter- 
ations were adopted, one of which was, that the lot should be 
adopted, instead of the principle of election, in the nomination 
of magistrates. Furthermore, a new code, or collection of 
criminal and civil enactments, was drawn up and sanctioned. 
We know nothing of its details, but we are told that its 
penalties were extremely severe, its determination of offences 
minute and special, and its language often obscure as well as 
brief. It was known by the name of the Laws of Dioklés, the 
chief of the Committee who had prepared it. Though now 
adopted at Syracuse, it did not last long ; for we shall find in 
five or six years the despotism of Dionysius extinguishing it, 
just as Peisistratus had put down the Solonian legislation at 
Athens. But it was again revived at the extinction of the 
Dionysian dynasty, after the lapse of more than sixty years; 
with comments and modifications by a committee, among 
whose members were the Corinthians Kephalus and Timoleon. 
It is also said to have been copied in various other Sicilian 
cities, and to have remained in force until the absorption of all 
Sicily under the dominion of the Romans.? 

We have the austere character of Dioklés illustrated by a 
story (of more than dubious credit,’ and of which the like is 
recounted respecting other Grecian legislators), that having 
inadvertently violated one of his own enactments, he enforced 
the duty of obedience by falling on his own sword. But 
unfortunately we are not permitted to know the substance of 
his laws, which would have thrown so much light on the 
sentiments and position of the Sicilian Greeks. Nor can we 
distinctly make out to what extent the political constitution of 
Syracuse was now changed. For though Diodorus tells us 
that the lot was now applied to the nomination of magistrates, 

2 Thucyd. vii. 55. 2 Diodor. xiii. 33-35. 

5 Compare Dicdor. xiii. 75—about the banishment of Dioklés. 
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yet he does not state whether it was applied to all magistrates, 
or under what reserves and exceptions—such, for example, as 
those adopted at Athens. Aristotle too states that the Syra- 
cusan people, after the Athenian siege, changed their consti- 
tution from a partial democracy into an entire democracy. 
Yet he describes Dionysius, five or six years afterwards, as 
pushing himself up to the despotism by the most violent 
demagogic opposition ; and as having accused, disgraced, and 
overthrown certain rich leaders then in possession of the 
functions of government.! If the constitutional forms were 
rendered more democratical, it would seem that the practice 
cannot have materially changed, and that the persons actually 
in leading function still continued to be rich men. 

The war carried on by the Syracusans against Naxos and 
Katana, after continuing more than three years,? was brought 
to a close by an enemy from without, even more formidable 
than Athens. This time, the invader was not Hellenic, but 
Phoenician—the ancient foe of Hellas, Carthage. 

It has been <lready recounted, how in the same eventful 
year (480 B.C.) which transported Xerxes across the Helles- 
pont to meet his defeat at Salamis, the Carthaginians had 
poured into Sicily a vast mercenary host under Hamilkar, for 
the purpose of reinstating in Himera the despot Terillus, 
who had been expelled by Theron of Agrigentum. On that 
occasion, Hamilkar had been slain, and his large army 
defeated, by the Syracusan despot Gelon, in the memorable 
battle of Himera. So deep had been the impression left by 
this defeat, that for the seventy years which intervened between 
480-410 R.c., the Carthaginians had never again invaded the 
island. They resumed their aggressions shortly after the 
destruction of the Athenian power before Syracuse; which 
same event had also stimulated the Persians, who had been 
kept in restraint while the Athenian empire remained un- 
impaired, again to act offensively for the recovery of their 

{ dominion over the Asiatic Greeks. The great naval power of 
Athens, inspiring not merely reserve but even alarm to 
Carthage,* had been a safeguard to the Hellenic world beth at 


1 Aristotel, Politic. v. 3, 6. Kal dy Zupaxodcas 4 Bjuos, alros yerbuevos 
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2 Diodor. xiii. 56. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 34. Speech of Hermokratés to his countrymen at 
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its eastern and its western extremity. No sooner was that 
safeguard overthrown, than the hostile pressure of the foreigner 
began to be felt, as well upon Western Sicily as on the eastern 
coast of the AXgean. 

From this time forward for two centuries, down to the con- 
clusion of the second Punic war, the Carthaginians will be 
found frequent in their aggressive interventions in Sicily, and 
upon an extensive seale, so as to act powerfully on the destinies 
of the Sicilian Greeks. Whether any internal causes had 
occurred to make them abstain from intervention during the 
preceding generations, we are unable to say. The history of 
this powerful and wealthy city is very little known. We make 
out a few facts, which impart a general idea both of her 
oligarchical government and of her extensive colonial posses- 
sions, but which leave us in the dark as to her continuous 
history. Her possessions were most extensive, along the coast 
of Africa both eastward and westward from her city; compre- 
hending also Sardinia and the Balearic Isles, but (at this time, 
probably) few settlements in Spain, She had quite enough to 
occupy her attention elsewhere, without meddling in Sicilian 
affairs ; the more so, as her province in Sicily was rather a 
dependent ally than a colonial possession. In the early 
treaties made with Rome, the Carthaginians restrict and even 
interdict the traffic of the Romans both with Sardinia and 
Africa (except Carthage itself), but they grant the amplest 
licence of intercourse with the Carthaginian province of Sicily ; 
which they consider as standing in the same relation ta 
Carthage as the cities of Latium stood in to Rome? While 
the connexion of Carthage with Sicily was thus less close, it 


avéarisrav airois, AX’ de) Bid HbBav elel’ uh were "AGmvaion alerots em rhu 
wn 2Gua, &e. 

1 Polybius, iii. 22, 23, 24. 

He gives three separate treaties (either wholly or in part) between the 
Carthaginians and Romans. The latest of the three belongs to the days of 
Pyrthus, about 278 B.c. ; the earliest to 508 p.c. The intermediate treaty 
is not marked as to date by any specific evidence, but I see no ground for 
supposing that it is so late as 345 B.C., which is the date assigned to it by 
Casaubon, identifying it with the treaty alluded to by Livy, vii. 27, I 
cannot but think that it is more likely to be of earlier date, somewhere 
between 480-410 B.c. This second treaty is far more restrictive than the 
first, against the Romans ; for it interdicis them from all traffic either with 
Sardinia or Africa, except the city of Carthage itself; the first treaty 
permitted such trade under certain limitations and conditions. The second 
treaty argues a comparative superiority of Carthage to Rome, which would 
rather seem to belong to the latter half of the fifth century B.C., than to the 
latter half of the fourth, 
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would appear that her other dependencies gave her much 
trouble, chiefly in consequence of her own harsh and ex- 
tortionate dominion. 

All our positive information, scanty as it is, about Carthage 
and her institutions, relates to the fourth, third or second 
centuries B.c.; yet it may be held to justify presumptive con- 
clusions as to the fifth century B.c., especially in reference to 
the general system pursued. The maximum of her power was 
attained before her first war with Rome, which began in 
264 B.c.; the first and second Punic wars both of them greatly 
reduced her strength and dominion. Yet in spite of such 
reduction we learn that about 150 8.c, shortly before the third 
Punic war, which ended in the capture and depopulation of the 
city, not less than 700,000 souls? were computed in it, as 
occupants of a fortified circumference of above twenty miles, 
covering a peninsula with its isthmus. Upon this isthmus its 
citadel Byrsa was situated, surrounded by a triple wall of its 
own, and crowned at its summit bya magnificent temple of 
isculapius. The numerous population is the more remark- 
able, since Utica (a considerable city, colonised from Pheenicia 
more anciently than even Carthage itself, and always in- 
dependent of the Carthaginians, though in the condition of an 
inferior and discontented ally) was within the distance of seven 
miles from Carthage* on the one side, and Tunis seemingly 
not much farther off on the other. Even at that time, too, the 
Carthaginians are said to have possessed 300 tributary cities in 
Libya® Yet this was but a small fraction of the prodigious 
empire which had belonged to them certainly in the fourth 
century B.C., and in all probability also between 480-410 B.c. 
That empire extended eastward as far as the Altars of the 
Philzni, near the Great Syrtis—westward all along the coast to 
the Pillars of Heraklés and the western coast of Morocco. 
The line of coast south-east of Carthage, as far as the bay 
called the Lesser Syrtis, was proverbial (under the name of 
Byzacium and the Emporia) for its fertility. Along this 
extensive line were distributed indigenous Libyan tribes, living 


| by agriculture ; and a mixed population called Liby-Phcenicians, 


formed by intermarriage and coalition of some of these tribes 
either with colonists from Tyre and Sidon, or perhaps with a 


2 Strabo, xvii. pp. 832, 833 3 Livy, Epitome, lib. 51. 

Strabo gives the circumference as 360 stadia, and the breadth of the 
isthmus as 60 stadia. But this is noticed by Barth as much exaggerated 
(Wanderungen auf der Kitste des Mittelmeers, p. 85). 

2 Appian. Reb. Punic. viii. 75. 5 Strabo, ut st, 
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Canaanitish population akin in race to the Pheenicians, yet of 
still earlier settlement in the country. These Liby-Pheenicians 
dwelt in towns, seemingly of moderate size and unfortified, but 
each surrounded by a territory ample and fertile, yielding large 
produce. They were assiduous cultivators, but generally un- 
warlike, which latter quality was ascribed by ancient theory to 
the extreme richness of their soil.2_ Of the Liby-Phcenician 
towns the number is not known to us, but it must have been 
prodigiously great, since we are told that both Agathoklés and 
Regulus in their respective invasions captured no less than 
zoo, A single district, called Tuska, is also spoken of as 
having 50 towns.® 

A few of the towns along the coast—Hippo, Utica, Adru- 
metum, Thapsus, Leptis, &c.—were colonies from Tyre, like 
Carthage herself. With respect to Carthage, therefore, they 
stood upon a different footing from the Liby-Phcenician towns, 
either maritime or in the interior. Yet the Carthaginians con- 
trived in time to render every town tributary, with the exception 
of Utica. They thus derived revenue from all the inhabitants 
of this fertile region, Tyrian, Liby-Phcenician, and indigenous 
Libyan ; and the amount which they imposed appears to have 
been exorbitant. At one time, immediately after the first 
Punic war, they took from the rural cultivators as much as 
one-half of their produce,‘ and doubled at one stroke the 
tribute levied upon the towns. The town and district of 
Leptis paid to them a tribute of one talent per day, or 365 
talents annually. Such exactions were not collected without 
extreme harshness of enforcement, sometimes stripping the 
tax-payer of all that he possessed ; and even tearing him from 


1 This is the view of Mévers, sustained with much plausbility, in his 
learned and instructive work—Geschichte der Phcenizier, vol. ii, part ii, 
P f35455. See Diodor. xx. $5. 5 

® Livy xxix. 25. Compare the last chapter of the history of Herodotus, 

3 Diodor. xx. 17; Appian, viii, 3, 68. 

* Colonel Leake observes, with respect to the modern Greeks, who work 
on the plains of Turkey, upon the landed property of Turkish proprietors 
— The Helots seem to have resembled the Greeks, who labour on the 
Turkish farms in the plains of Turkey, and who are bound to account to 
their masters for one-half of the produce of the soil, as Tyrteeus says of the 
Messenians of his time— 

naa Te Bree peyis Exdees repbpere. 
wogorivoun piperres, avaye yp ies 
‘Hywy way, iogor xoprby wpa. piper. 
(Tyrtscus, Frag. 5, ed. Schneid.) 
The condition of the Greeks in the mountainous regions is not so hard” 
(Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 168). 
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his family to be sold in person for aslave.! Accordingly the 
general sentiment among the dependencies towards Carthage 
was one of mingled fear and hatred, which rendered them 
eager to revolt on the landing of any foreign invader. In 
some cases the Carthaginians seem to have guarded against 
such contingencies by paid garrisons: but they also provided 
a species of garrison from among their own citizens; by 
sending out from Carthage poor men, and assigning to them 
lots of land with the cultivators attached. This provision for 
poor citizens as emigrants (mainly analogous to the Roman 
colonies), was a standing feature in the Carthaginian political 
system, serving the double purpose of obviating discontent 
among their town population at home, and of keeping watch 
over their dependencies abroad.? 

In the fifth century 3.c., the Carthaginians had no appre- 
hension of any foreign enemy invading them from seaward; an 
enterprise first attempted in 316 B.c., to the surprise of every 
one, by the boldness of the Syracusan Agathoklés. Nor were 
their enemies on the land side formidable as conquerors, 
though they were extremely annoying as plunderers. The 
Numidians and other native tribes, half-naked and predatory 
horsemen, distinguished for speed as well as for indefatigable 
activity, so harassed the individual cultivators of the soil, that 
the Carthaginians dug a long line of ditch to keep them off.3 

1 Polybius, i, 72; Livy, xxxiv. 62, 

Mévers (Geschichte der Phoenizier, ii. 2, p. 455) assigns this large 
assessment to Leptis Magna; but the passage of Livy can relate only to 
Tepi Parva, in the region called Emporia, 
rane ‘Migna was at a far greater distance from Carthage, near the 

reat Syrtis, 

Dr. Barth (Wanderungen durch die Kustenltinder des Mittelliindischen 
Meers, p. 81-146) has given a recent and valuable examination of the site 
of Carthage and of the neighbouring regions. On his map, however, the 
territory called Emporia is marked near the Lesser Syrtis, 200 miles from 
Carthage (Pliny, H. N. v. 3), Yet it seems certain that the name Emporia 
must have comprised the tenor south of Carthage and approaching very 
near to the city; for Scipio Africanus, in his expedition from Sicily, 
directed his pilots to steer for Emporia, He intended to land very near 
Carthage ; and he actually did land on the White Cape, near to that city, 
but on the north side, and still nearer to Utica. This region north of 
Carthage was probably not included in the name Emporia (Livy, xxix, 


25527). ite . 

3 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 8, 9; vi. 3, 5. 

3 Appian, viii. 32, 54, 593 Phlegon. Trall. de Mirabilibus, c, 18. 
ESpaxos 34 pnow dy Mepemyhoa, Kapxndorvivs xepirappetorras rip iBlav 
twapxlar, ebpeiv Sptcoorras Blo oxederods ey cop@ Keimevors, Sc. 

The line of trench however was dug apparently at an early stage of the 
Carthaginian dominion; for the Carthaginians afterwards, as they grew 
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But these barbarians did not acquire sufficient organisation to 
act for permanent objects, until the reign of Masinissa and the 
second Punic war with Rome. During the fifth and fourth 
centuries 8.C., therefore (prior to the invasion of Agathoklés), 
the warfare carried on by the Carthaginians was constantly 
aggressive and in foreign parts. For these purposes they 
chiefly employed foreign mercenaries, hired for the occasion 
from Italy, Gaul, in, and the islands of the Western 
Mediterranean, together with conscripts from their Libyan 
dependencies, The native Carthaginians,! though encouraged 
by honorary marks to undertake this military service, were 
generally averse to it, and sparingly employed. But these 
citizens, though not often sent on foreign service, constituted a 
most formidable force when called upon. No less than forty 
thousand hoplites went forth from the gates of Carthage to 
resist Agathoklés, together with one thousand cavalry, and two 
thousand war-chariots.2 An immense public magazine—of 
arms, muniments of war of all kinds, and provisions—appears 
to have been kept in the walls of Byrsa, the citadel of 
Carthage® A chosen division of 2500 citizens, men of wealth 
and family, formed what was called the Sacred Band of 
Carthage,‘ distinguished for their bravery in the field as well as 
for the splendour of their arms, and the gold and silver plate 
which formed part of their baggage. We shall find these 
citizen troops occasionally employed on service in Sicily ; but 
most part of the Carthaginian army consists of Gauls, Iberians, 
Libyans, &c., a mingled host got together for the occasion, 
discordant in language as well as in customs. Such men had 
never any attachment to the cause in which they fought— 


more powerful, extended their possessions beyond the trench ; as we see 
by the passages of Appian atove referred to. 

+ Movers (Gesch. der Phoeniz. ii, 2, p. 457) identifies this trench with the 
one which Pliny names near Thena: on the Lesser Syrtis, as having been 
dug by order of the second Africanus—to form a boundary between the 
Roman province of Africa, and the dominion of the native kings (Pliny, 
H.N. v. 3). But I greatly doubt such identity. It appears to me that 

is last i t from the Carthaginian trench. 






haginian citizen wore as many rings as he had served campaigns 
(Aristotel. Politic. vii. 2, 6). 

2 Diodor. xx. 10. 

® Appian, viii, 80. Twenty thousand panoplies, together with an 
immense stock of weapons and engines of siege, were delivered up to the 
perfidious manceuvres of the Romans, a little before the last siege of 


Carthage, 
jee Bétticher, Geschichte der Carthager, p. 20-25. 
* Diodor. xvi 8, i ais 
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seldom, to the commanders under whom they served; while 
they were often treated by Carthage with bad faith, and reck- 
lessly abandoned to destruction. A military system such as 
this was pregnant with danger, if ever the mercenary soldiers 
got footing in Africa; as happened after the first Punic war, 
when the city was brought to the brink of ruin. But on 
foreign service in Sicily these mercenaries often enabled 
Carthage to make conquest at the cost only of her money, 
without any waste of the blood of her own citizens. The 
Carthaginian generals seem generally to have relied, like 
Persians, upon numbers—manifesting little or no military 
skill ; until we come to the Punic wars with Rome, conducted 
under Hamilkar Barca and his illustrious son Hannibal. 
Respecting the political constitution of Carthage, the facts 
known are too few, and too indistinct, to enable us to compre- 
hend its real working. The magistrates most conspicuous in 
rank and precedence were, the two Kings or Suffetes, who 
presided over the Senate? They seem to have been renewed 
annually, though how far the same persons were re-eligible or 
actually re-chosen, we do not know;.but they were always 
selected out of some few principal families or gentes. Theré 
is reason for believing that the genuine Carthaginian citizens 
were distributed into three tribes, thirty curiz, and three 
hundred gentes—something in the manner of the Roman 
patricians. From these gentes emanated a Senate of three 
hundred, out of which again was formed a smaller council or 
committee of thirty priacpes representing the curiz ;8 some- 
times a still smaller, of only ten Jrinapes. These little 
councils are both frequently mentioned in the political pro- 
ceedings of Carthage; and perhaps the Thirty may coincide 
with what Polybius calls the Gerusia or Council of Ancients— 
the Three Hundred, with that which he calls the Senate.4 


1 See the striking description in Livy, of the motley composition of the 
‘Carthaginian mercenary armies, where he bestows just admiration on the 
genius of Hannibal, for having always maintained his ascendency over 
them, and kept them in obedience and harmony (Livy, xxviii, 12). 
Compare Polybius, i. 65-67, and the manner in which Imilkon abandoned 
his mercenaries to destruction at Syracuse (Diodor. xiv. 75-77). 

© There were in like manner two Suffetes in Gades and each of the 
other Pheenician colonies (Livy, xxviii. 37). Cornelius Nepos (Hannibal, 

7) talks of Hannibal as having been made Aing (rex) when he was 
fivested with his great foreign military command, at twenty-two years of 
age. So Diodorus (xiv. 54) talks about Imilkon, and Herodotus (vii. 166) 
about Hamilker, 

3 See Mévers, Die Phiniziey i ii, P 483-499. 

« Polybius, x. 18; Livy, xxx. 
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Aristotle assimilates the two Kings (Suffetes) of Carthage to 
the two Kings of Sparta—and the Gerusia of Carthage also to 
that of Sparta ;! which latter consisted of thirty members, 
including the Kings who sat in it. But Aristotle does not 
allude to any assembly at Carthage analogous to what Polybius 
calls the Senate. He mentions two Councils, one of one 
hundred_members, the other of one hundred and four ; and 
certain Boards of Five—the Pentarchies. He compares the 
Council of one hundred and four to the Spartan Ephors ; yet 
again he talks of the Pentarchies as invested with extensive 
functions, and terms the Council of one hundred the greatest 
authority in the state. Perhaps this last Council was identical 
with the assembly of one hundred Judges (said to have been 
chosen from the Senate as a check upon the generals employed), 
or Ordo Judicum ; of which Livy speaks after the second Punic 
war, as existing with its members perpetual, and so powerful 
that it overruled all the other assemblies and magistracies of 
the state. Through the influence of Hannibal, a law was 
passed to lessen the overweening power of this Order of 
Judges ; causing them.to be elected only for one year, instead 
‘of being perpetual.? 

These statements, though coming from valuable authors, 
convey so little information and are withal so difficult to recon- 
cile, that both the structure and working of the political machine 
at Carthage may be said to be unknown.’ But it seems clear 
that the general spirit of the government was highly oligarchical ; 
that a few rich, old, and powerful families divided among them- 
selves the great offices and influence of the state; that they 
maintained themselves in pointed and even insolent distinction 
from the multitude ;* that they stood opposed to each other in 
bitter feuds, often stained by gross perfidy and bloodshed ; and 
that the treatment with which, through these violent party- 


Yet again Polybius in another place speaks of the Gerontion at Carthage 
as representing the aristocratical force, and as opposed to the wAGos or 
people(vi. sr), It would seem that by Tepdvrioy he mast mean the same 
as the assembly called in another passage (x. 18) byAnros. 

1 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 8, 2. 

2 Livy, xxxiii, 46. Justin (xix. 2) mentions the 100 select Senators set 
apart as judges. < 

3 Heeren (Ideen tiber den Verkehr der Alten Welt, part ii. p. 138, 3rd 
edit.) and Kluge (in his Dissertation, Aristoteles de Politi Carthaginiensium, 
‘Wratisl. 1824) have discussed all these passages with ability, But their 
materials do not enable them to reach any certainty. 

« Valerius Max. ix. 5, 4.‘ Insolentie inter Carthaginiensem et Cam- 
Ppanum senatum quasi smulatio fuit. Ile enim separato a plebe balneo 
lavabatur, hic diverso foro utebatur.” 
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antipathies, unsuccessful generals were visited, was cruel in the 
extreme. It appears that wealth was one indispensable quali- 
fication, and that magistrates and generals procured their 
appointments in a great measure by corrupt means. Of such 
corruption, one variety was, the habit of constantly regaling the 
citizens in collective banquets of the csrie or the political 
associations ; a habit so continual, and embracing so wide a 
circle of citizens, that Aristotle compares these banquets to 
the phiditia or public mess of Sparta.* There was a Demos or 
people at Carthage, who were consulted on particular occasions, 
and before whom propositions were publicly debated in cases 
where the Suffetes and the small Council were not all of one 
mind.? How numerous this Demos was, or what proportion of 
the whole population it comprised, we have no means of know- 
ing. But it is plain, that whether more or less considerable, its 
multitude was kept under dependence to the rich families by 
stratagems such as the banquets, the lucrative appointments 
with lots of land in foreign dependencies, &c. The purposes 
of government were determined, its powers wielded, and the 
great offices held—Suffetes, Senators, Generals, or Judges—by 
the members of a small number of wealthy families; and the 
chief opposition which they encountered, was from their feuds 
against each other. In the main, the government was con- 
ducted with skill and steadiness, as well for internal tranquillity, 
as for systematic foreign and commercial aggrandisement. 
Within the knowledge of Aristotle, Carthage had never suffered 
either the successful usurpation of a despot, or any violent 
intestine commotion.* 


1 Diodor, xx. 10; xxiii. 9; Valer. Max. ii. 7, 1. 

2 Aristotel. Politic. iii. 5, 6. 

‘These banquets must have been settled, daily proceedings—as well as 
multitudinous, in order to furnish even apparent warrant for the comparison 
which Aristotle makes with the Spartan public mess. But even granting 
the analogy on these external points—the intrinsic difference of character 
and purpose between the two must have been so great that the comparison 
seems not happy. 

Livy (xxxiv. 61) talks of the circuli ef convivia at Carthage ; but this is 
potehy a general expression, without particular reference to the public 

nquets mentioned by Aristotle, 

3 Aristotel. Polit. ii. 8, 3. 

4 Aristot. Polit 8, 1. He briefly alludes to the abortive conspiracy of 
Hanno (v. 6, 2), which is also mentioned in Justin (xxi. 4), Hanno is said 
to have formed the plan of putting to death the Senate, and making himself 
despot. But he was detected, and executed under the severest tortures ; 
all his family being put to death along with him. 

Not only is it very difficult to make out Aristotle’s statements about the 
Carthaginian government—but some of them are even contradictory. One 

N2 
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The first eminent Carthaginian leader brought to our notice, 
is Mago (seemingly about 530-500 B.c.), who is said to have 
mainly contributed to organise the forces, and extend the 
dominion of Carthage. Of his two sons, one, Hasdrubal, 
perished after a victorious career in Sardinia;! the other, 
Hamilkar, commanding at the battle of Himera in Sicily, was 
there defeated and slain by Gelon, ashas been already recounted. 
After the death of Hamilkar, his son Giskon was condemned to 
perpetual exile, and passed his life in Sicily at the Greek city of 
Selinus,? But the sons of Hasdrubal still remained at Carthage, 
the most powerful citizens in the state ; carrying on hostilities 
against the Moors and other indigenous Africans, whom they 
compelled to relinquish the tribute which Carthage had paid, 
down to that time, for the ground whereon the city was 
situated. This family are said indeed to have been so 
powerful, that a check upon their ascendency was supposed 
to be necessary ; and for that purpose the select One Hundred 
Senators sitting as Judges were now nominated for the first 
time.® Such wars in Africa doubtless tended to prevent the 
Carthaginians from further interference in Sicily, during the 
interval between 480-410 B.c. There were probably other 
causes also, not known to us—and down to the year 413 B.C., 
the formidable naval power of Athens (as has been already 
remarked) kept them on the watch even for themselves. But 
now, after the great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, 
apprehensions from that quarter were dissipated; so that 
Carthage again found leisure, as well as inclination, to seek in 
Sicily both aggrandisement and revenge. 

It is remarkable that the same persons, acting in the same 
quarrel, who furnished the pretext or the motive for the recent 
invasion by Athens, now served in the like capacity as prompters 
to Carthage. The inhabitants of Egesta, engaged in an unequal 
war with rival neighbours at Selinus, were in both cases the 
soliciting parties. They had applied to Carthage first, without 


of these (¥. 10, 3) has been pointed ont by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, who 
proposestoread év XaAxnBdvinstead of dv Kapynévu. In another place(v. 10, 
4) Aristotle calls Carthage (ev Kapxnidve Squonparounérp) 2 state demo- 
cratically governed ; which cannot be reconciled with what he says in ii. 8, 
respecting its government. 

Aristotle compares the Council of 104 at Carthage to the Spartan Ephors. 
But it is not easy to see how so numerous a body could have transacted the 
infinite diversity of administrative and other business performed by the five 


2 Diodor, xiii, 
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success, before they thought of sending to invoke aid from 
Athens, This war indeed had been for the time merged and 
forgotten in the larger Athenian enterprise against Syracuse ; 
but it revived after that catastrophe, wherein Athens and her 
armament were shipwrecked. ‘The Egestzans had not only 
lost their protectors, but had incurred aggravated hostility 
from their neighbours, for having brought upon Sicily so 
formidable an ultramarine enemy. Their original quarrel with 
Selinus had ‘related to a disputed portion of border territory. 
This point they no longer felt competent to maintain, under 
their present disadvantageous circumstances, But the Selinun- 
tines, confident, as well as angry, were now not satisfied with 
success in their original claim. They proceeded to strip the 
Egesteans of other lands indisputably belonging to them, and 
seriously menaced the integrity as well as the independence of 
the city. To no other quarter could the Egesteeans turn, with 
any chance of finding both will and power to protect them, 
except to Carthage.? 

The town of Egesta (non-Hellenic or at least only semi- 
Hellenic) was situated on or near the northern line of Sicilian 
coast, not far from the western cape of the island, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Carthaginian settlements— 
Motyé, Panormus (now Palermo), and Soloeis or Soluntum. 
Selinus also was near the western cape, but on the southern 
coast of Sicily, with its territory conterminous to the southern 
portion of Egesta. When therefore the Egestean envoys 
presented their urgent supplications at Carthage for aid, pro- 
claiming that unless assisted they must be subjugated and 
become a dependency of Selinus—the Carthaginians would 
not unreasonably conceive, that their own Sicilian settlements 
would be endangered, if their closest Hellenic neighbour were 
allowed thus to aggrandise herself. Accordingly they agreed 
to grant the aid solicited; yet not without much debate and 
hesitation. They were uneasy at the idea of resuming military 
operations in Sicily—which had been laid aside for seventy 
years, and had moreover left such disastrous recollections §—at 
@ moment when Syracusan courage stood in high renown, from 
the recent destruction of the Athenian armament. But the 

2 Diodor. xii. 82. 

Itseems probable that the war which Diodorus mentions to have taken 
place in 452 B.c., between the Egestwans and Lilybeeans—was really a war 
between Egesta and Selinus (see Diodor. xi. 86—with Wesseling’s note). 
Lilybeeum as a town attained no importance until after the capture of 


ly! 
Motyé by the elder Dionysius in 396 B.c. 
2 Diodor. xiii, 43. ® Diodor. xiii, 43. 
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recollections of the Gelonian victory at Himera, while they 
suggested apprehension, also kindled the appetite of revenge ; 
especially in the bosom of Hannibal, the grandson of that 
general Hamilkar who had there met his death. Hannibal was 
at this moment King, or rather first of the two Suffetes, chief 
executive magistrate of Carthage, as his grandfather had been 
seventy years before. So violent had been the impression 
made ‘upon the Carthaginians by the defeat of Himera, 
that they had banished Giskon, son of the slain general 
Hamilkar and father of Hannibal, and had condemned him to 
pass his whole life in exile. He had chosen the Greek city of 
Selinus, where probably Hannibal also had spent his youth, 
though restored since to his country and to his family conse- 
quence—and from whence he brought back an intense antipathy 
to the Greek name, as well as an impatience to wipe off by a 
signal revenge the dishonour both of his country and of his 
family. Accordingly, espousing with warmth the request of 
the Egestzans, he obtained from the Sonate authority to take 
effective measures for their protection. 

His first proceeding was to send envoys to Egesta and 
Selinus, to remonstrate against the encroachments of the 
Selinuntines ; with further instructions, in case remonstrance 
proved ineffectual, to proceed with the Egesteans to Syracuse, 
and there submit the whole dispute to the arbitration of the 
Syracusans. He foresaw that the Selinuntines, having superiority 
of force on their side, would refuse to acknowledge any arbitra- 
tion; and that the Syracusans, respectfully invoked by one 
party but rejected by the other, would stand aside from the 


1 Diodor. xiii. 43. Karéernoay oxparnydy rdv’Avr{Bay, kath vSuous rére 
BasiAchorra. Obros B8 fv viavds yey Tod xpds TéAwva roAeuhearros ‘AulA- 
xov, kal pds ‘Iudpg redeurhoarros, vids 83 Pécxwvos, bs 812 vy 708 marpds 
Array Upvyadeden, xa) xareslacer dy th Xedwoivrs. ‘0 8° ody *AvyiBas, dv 
piv xa pooe pic dArny, Spws 8 Tas Tay mpoydvor érislas KiopOdcacbar 
BovAspevos, &c. 

‘The banishment of Giskon, and that too for the whole of his life, de- 
serves notice, as a point of comparison between the Greek republics and 
Carthage. A defeated general in Greece, if he survived his defeat, was not 
unfrequently banished, even where there seems neither proof nor probability 
that he had been guilly of misconduct, or misjudgement, or omission, But 
I do not recollect any case in which, when a Grecian general thus apparently 
innocent was not merely defeated but slain in the battle, his son was 
banished for life, as Giskon was banished by the Carthaginians In appre- 
ciating the manner in which the Grecian states, both democratical and 
oligarchical, dealt with their officers, the contemporary republic of Carthage 
is one important standard of comparison. Those who censure the Greeks, 
will have to find stronger terms of condemnation when they review the 
proceedings of the Carthaginians, 
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quarrel altogether. It turned out as he had expected. The 
Selinuntines sent envoys to Syracuse, to protest against the 
representations from Egesta and Carthage; but declined to 
refer their case to arbitration, Accordingly, the Syracusans 
passed a vote that they would maintain their alliance with 
Selinus, yet without impeachment of their pacific relations 
with Carthage; thus leaving the latter free to act without 
obstruction. Hannibal immediately sent over a body of troops 
to the aid of Egesta: 5000 Libyans or Africans; and 800 
Campanian mercenaries, who had been formerly in the pay 
and service of the Athenians before Syracuse, but had quitted 
that camp before the final catastrophe ogcurred.! 

In spite of the reinforcement and the imposing countenance 
of Carthage, the Selinuntines, at this time in full power and 
prosperity, still believed themselves strong enough to subdue 
Egesta. Under such persuasion, they invaded the territory 
with their full force. They began to ravage the country, yet 
at first with order and precaution ; but presently, finding no 
enemy in the field to oppose them, they became careless, and 
spread themselves about for disorderly plunder. This was the 
moment for which the Egesteeans and Carthaginians were 
watching. They attacked the Selinuntines by surprise, defeated 
them with the loss of rooo men, and recaptured the whole 
booty.? 

The war, as hitherto carried on, was one offensive on the 
part of the Selinuntines, for the purpose of punishing or 
despoiling their ancient enemy Egesta. Only so far as was 
necessary for the defence of the latter, had the Carthaginians 
yet interfered. But against such an interference the Selinun- 
tines, if they had taken a prudent measure of their own force, 
would have seen that they were not likely to achieve any 
conquest. Moreover, they might perhaps have obtained peace 
now, had they sought it; as a considerable minority among 
them, headed by a citizen named Empedion,® urgently recom- 
mended: for Selinus appears always to have been on more 
friendly terms with Carthage than any other Grecian city in 
Sicily. Even at the great battle of Himera, the Selinuntine troops 
had not only not assisted Gelon, but had actually fought in the 
Carthaginian army under Hamilkar ; 4 a plea, which, had it been 
pressed, might probably have had weight with Hannibal. But 
this claim upon the good-will of Carthage appears only to have 
rendered them more confident and passionate in braving her 

1 Diodor. xiii. 43, 44. 1 Diodor. xiii. 44. 

4 Diodor. xiii. 59. 4 Diodor. xiii. 553 xi, 21. 
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force and in prosecuting the war. They sent to Syracuse to 
ask for aid, which the Syracusans, under present circumstances, 
promised to send them. But the promise was given with little 
cordiality, as appears by the manner in which they fulfilled it, 


as well as from the neutrality which they had professed so — 


recently before ; for the contest seemed to be aggressive on 
the part of Selinus, so that Syracuse had little interest in 
helping her to conquer Egesta. Neither Syracusans nor 
Selinuntines were prepared for the immense preparations, and 
energetic rapidity of movement, by which Hannibal at once 
altered the character, and enlarged the purposes, of the war. 
He employed all the ensuing autumn and winter in collecting 
a numerous host of mercenary troops from Africa, Spain, 
and Campania, with various Greeks who were willing to take 
service.} 

In the spring of the memorable year 409 8.c., through the 
exuberant wealth of Carthage, he was in a condition to leave 
Africa with a great fleet of sixty triremes, and 1500 transports 
or vessels of burthen ;* conveying an army, which, according 
to the comparatively low estimate of Timzus, amounted to 
more than 100,000 men; while Ephorus extended the number 
to 200,o00infantry, and 4000 cavalry, together with muniments 
of war and battering machines for siege. With these he steered 
directly for the western Cape of Sicily, Lilybaeum ; taking care, 
however, to land his troops and to keep his fleet on the 
northern side of that cape, in the bay near Moty€—and not 
to approach the southern shore, lest he should alarm the 
Syracusans with the idea that he was about to prosecute his 
voyage farther eastward along the southern coast towards their 
city. By this precaution, he took the best means for prolonging 
the period of Syracusan inaction. 

The Selinuntines, panic-struck at the advent of an enemy so 
much more overwhelming than they had expected, sent pressing 
messengers to Syracuse to accelerate the promised help. 
They had made no provision for standing on the defensive 
against a really formidable aggressor. Their walls, though strong 
enough to hold out against Sicilian neighbours, had been 


1 Diodor. sili. 54-58. of rots KapynBovlors “EAAnves tunpaxodvres, &e. 

It cannot therefore be exact—that which Plutarch affirms, Timoleon, 
c. 30—that the Carthaginians had never employed Greeks in their service, 
at the time of the battle of the Krimésus—s.Cc. 340. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 34. Buvarcl 8¢ eles (the Carthaginians) wdAwra rey vov, 
Bovanfévres: xpuady yhp Kal Bpyupoy mAciorov Kécrnyrai, Sev $ re wéAEuOS 
kal TdAAa ebrope?, 
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neglected during the long-continued absence of any foreign 
besieger, and were now in many places out of repair. Hannibal 
left them no time to make good past deficiencies. Instead 
of wasting his powerful armament (as the unfortunate Nikias 
had done five years before) by months of empty flourish and 
Teal inaction, he waited only until he was joined by the troops 
from Egesta and the neighbouring Carthaginian dependencies, 
and then marched his whole force straight from Lilybeum to 
Selinus. Crossing the river Mazara in his way, and storming 
the fort which lay near its mouth, he soon found himself under 
the Selinuntine walls. He distributed his army into two parts, 
each provided with battering machines and moveable wooden 
towers ; and then assailed the wallson many points at once, 
choosing the points where they were most accessible or most 
dilapidated. Archers and slingers in great numbers were 
posted near the walls, to keep up a discharge of missiles and 
chase away the defenders from the battlements. Under cover 
of such discharge, six wooden towers were rolled up to the 
foot of the wall, to which they were equal or nearly equal in 
height, so that the armed men in their interior were prepared to 
contend with the defenders almost on a level. Against other 
portions of the wall, battering-rams with iron heads were driven 
by the combined strength of multitudes, shaking or breaking 
through its substance, especially where it showed symptoms of 
neglect or decay. Such were the methods of attack which 
Hannibal now brought to bear upon the unprepared Selinun- 
tines. He was eager to forestall the arrival of auxiliaries, by 
the impetuous movements of his innumerable barbaric host, 
the largest seen in Sicily since his grandfather Hamilkar had 
been defeated before Himera. Collected from all the shores 
of the western Mediterranean, it presented soldiers hetero- 
geneous in race, in arms, in language—in everything, except 
bravery and common appetite for blood as well as plunder. 
The dismay of the Selinuntines, when they suddenly found 
themselves under the sweep of this destroying hurricane, is not 
to be described. It was no part of the scheme of Hannibal to 
impose conditions or grant capitulation ; for he had promised 
the plunder of their town to his soldiers. The only chance of 
the besieged was, to hold out with courage of desperation, 
until they could receive aid from their Hellenic brethren on 
the southern coast—Agrigentum, Gela, and especially Syracuse 
—all of whom they had sent to warn and to supplicate. Their 
armed population crowded to man the walls, with a resolution 


1 Diodor. xiii. 54, 55. 
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worthy of Greeks and citizens; while the old men and the 
females, though oppressed with agony from the fate which 
seemed to menace them, lent all the aid and encouragement 
in their power. Under the sound of trumpets, and every 
variety of war-cry, the assailants approached the walls, encoun- 
tering everywhere a valiant resistance. They were repulsed 
again and again, with the severest loss. But fresh troops came 
up to relieve those who were slain or fatigued ; and at length, 
after a murderous struggle, a body of Campanians forced their 
way over the walls into the town. Yet in spite of such tempor- 
ary advantage, the heroic efforts of the besieged drove them 
out again or slew them, so that night arrived without the 
capture being accomplished. For nine successive days was 
the assault thus renewed with undiminished fury; for nine 
successive days did this heroic population maintain a successful 
resistance, though their enemies were numerous enough to 
relieve each other perpetually—though their own strength was 
every day failing—and though not a single friend arrived to 
their aid. At length, on the tenth day, and after terrible loss 
to the besiegers, a sufficient breach was made in the weak part 
of the wall, for the Iberians to force their way into the city. 
Still however the Selinuntines, even after their walls were 
carried, continued with unabated resolution to barricade and 
defend their narrow streets, in which their women also assisted, 
by throwing down stones and tiles upon the assailants from the 
house-tops. All these barriers were successively overthrown, 
by the unexhausted numbers, and increasing passion, of the 
barbaric host ; so that the defenders were driven back from alt 
sides into the agora, where most of them closed their gallant 
defence by an honourable death. A small minority, among 
whom was Empedion, escaped to Agrigentum, where they 
received the warmest sympathy and the most hospitable 
treatment 

Resistance being thus at an end, the assailants spread them- 
selves through the town in all the fury of insatiate appetites 
—murderous, lustful, and rapacious. They slaughtered indis- 
criminately elders and children, preserving only the grown 
women as captives. The sad details of a town taken by 
storm are to a great degree the same in every age and nation; 
but the destroying barbarians at Selinus manifested one 
peculiarity, which marks them as lying without the pale of 
Hellenic sympathy and sentiment. They mutilated the bodies 
of the slain; some were seen with amputated hands strung 

1 Diodor. xiii, 56, 57. 
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together in a row and fastened round their girdles; while 
others brandished heads on the points of their spears and 
javelins.1 The Greeks (seemingly not numerous) who served 
under Hannibal, far from sharing in these ferocious manifesta- 
tions, contributed somewhat to mitigate the deplorable fate of 
the sufferers. Sixteen thousand Selinuntines are said to have 
been slain, five thousand to have been taken captive ; while 
two thousand ‘six hundred escaped to Agrigentum.? These 
figures are probably under, rather than above, the truth. Yet 
they do not seem entitled to any confidence; nor do they 
give us any account of the entire population in its different 
categories—old and young—men and women—freemen and 
slaves—citizens and metics. We canonly pretend to appreciate 
this mournful event in the gross. All exact knowledge of its 
details is denied to us. 

It does little honour either to the generosity or to the 
prudence of the Hellenic neighbours of Selinus, that this unfor- 
tunate city should have been left to its fate unassisted. In 
vain was messenger after messenger despatched, as the defence 
became more and more critical, to Agrigentum, Gela, and 
Syracuse. The military force of the two former was indeed 
made ready, but postponed its march until joined by that of 
the last; so formidable was the account given of the invad- 
ing host. Meanwhile the Syracusans were not ready. They 
thought it requisite, first, to close the war which they were 
prosecuting against Katana and Naxus—next, to muster a large 
and carefully-appointed force. Before these preliminaries were 
finished, the nine days of siege were past, and the death-hour 
of Selinus had sounded. Probably the Syracusans were misled 
by the Sicilian operations of Nilias, who, beginning with a long 
interval of inaction, had then approached their town by slow 
blockade, such as the circumstances of his case required. 
Expecting in the case of Selinus that Hannibal would enter 
upon the like elaborate siege—and not reflecting that he was at 
the head of a vast host of miscellaneous foreigners hired for 
the occasion, of whose lives he could afford to be prodigal, 
while Nikias commanded citizens of Athens and other Grecian 
states, whom he could not expose to the murderous but 
thorough-going process of ever-renewed assault against strong 
walls recently erected—they were thunderstruck on being 
informed that nine days of carnage had sufficed for the capture, 

The Syracusan soldiers, a select body of 3000, who at length 
joined the Geloans and Agrigentines at Agrigentum, only 

1 Diodor, xii. 57. 4 Diodor. xiii. 57, 58. 
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arrived in time to partake in the general dismay everywhere 
diffused. A joint embassy was sent by the three cities to 
Hannibal, entreating him to permit the ransom of the captives, 
and to spare the temples of the gods ; while Empedion went at 
the same time to sue for compassion on behalf of his own 
fugitive fellow-citizens. To the former demand the victorious 
Carthaginian returned an answer at once haughty and charac- 
teristic—The Selinuntines have not been able to preserve 
their freedom, and must now submit to a trial of slavery. The 
gods have become offended with them, and have taken their 
departure from the town.”! To Empedion, an ancient friend 
and pronounced partisan of the Carthaginians, his reply was 
more indulgent. All the relatives of Empedion, found alive 
among the captives, were at once given up; moreover per- 
mission was granted to the fugitive Selinuntines to return, if 
they pleased, and re-occupy the town with its lands, as tributary 
subjects of Carthage. At the same time that he granted such 
ermission, however, Hannibal at once caused the walls to 
e razed, and even the town with its temples to be destroyed.? 
What was done about the proposed ransom, we do not hear. 
Having satiated his troops with this rich plunder, Hannibal 
now quitted the scene of bloodshed and desolation, and marched 
across the island to Himera on its northern coast. Though 
Selinus, as the enemy of Egesta, had received the first shock 
of his arms, yet it was against Himera that the grand purpose 
of his soul was directed. Here it was that Hamilkar had lost 
both his army and his life, entailing inexpiable disgrace upon 
the whole life of his son Giskon: here it was that his grandson 
intended to exact full vengeance and requital from the grand- 
children of those who then occupied the fated spot. Not only 
was the Carthaginian army elate with the past success, but a 
number of fresh Sikels and Sikans, eager to share in plunder 
as well as to gratify the antipathies of their race against the 


1 Diodor. xiii, 59. ‘O 88 'Arvifas dwexplén, obs uty Zedvouyrlous wh 
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8 Diodor. xiii. 59. The ruins, yet remaining, of the ancient temples of 
Selinus, are vast and imposing; characteristic as specimens of Doric art 
during the fifth and sixth centuries B.c, From the great magnitude of the 
fallen columns, it has been supposed that they were overthrown by an 
earthquake, But the ruins afford distinct evidence, that these columns 
have been first undermined, and then overthrown by crow-bars, 

This impressive fact, demonstrating the aneeny of the Carthaginian 
destroyers, is stated by Niebuhr, Vortriige iiber alte Geschichte, vol. iii. 
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Grecian intruders, flocked to join it; thus making up the 
losses sustained in the recent assault. Having reached Himera, 
and disposed his army in appropriate positions around, Hannibal 
proceeded to instant attack, as at Selinus ; pushing up his 
battering machines and towers against the vulnerable portions 
of the walls, and trying at the same time to undermine them. 
‘The Himerzeans defended themselves with desperate bravery ; 
and on this occasion the defence was not unassisted, for 4000 
allies, chiefly Syracusans, and headed by the Syracusan Dioklés, 
had come to their city as a reinforcement. For a whole day 
they repelled with slaughter repeated assaults, No impression 
being made upon the city, the besieged became so confident in 
their own valour, that they resolved not to copy the Selinuntines 
in confining themselves to defence, but to sally out at day- 
break the next morning and attack the besiegers in the field, 
Ten thousand gallant men—Himerzeans, Syracusans, and other 
Grecian allies—accordingly marched out with the dawn ; while 
the battlements were lined with old men and women as anxious 
spectators of their exploits. The Carthaginians near the walls, 
who, preparing to renew the assault, looked for nothing less 
than a sally, were taken by surprise. In spite of their great 
superiority of number, and in spite of great personal bravery, 
they fell into confusion, and were incapable of long resisting 
the gallant and orderly charge of the Greeks, At length they 
gave way and fled towards the neighbouring hill, where 
Hannibal himself with his body of reserve was posted to cover 
the operations of assault. The Greeks pursued them fiercely 
and slaughtered great numbers (6000 according to Timzus, 
but not less than 20,000, if we are to accept the broad state- 
ments of Ephorus), exhorting each other not to think of 
making prisoners. But in the haste and exultation of pursuit, 
they became out of breath, and their ranks fell into disorder. 
In this untoward condition, they found themselves face to face 
with the fresh body of reserve brought up by Hannibal, who 
marched down the hill to receive and succour his own defeated 
fugitives. The fortune of the battle was now so completely 
turned, that the Himerzans, after bravely contending for some 
time against these new enemies, found themselves overpowered 
and driven back to their own gates. Three thousand of their 
bravest warriors, however, despairing of their city and mindful 
of the fate of Selinus, disdained to turn their backs, and 
perished to a man in obstinate conflict with the overwhelming 
numbers of the Carthaginians. 
1 Diodor. xiii. 60. 
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Violent was the sorrow and dismay in Himera, when the 
flower of her troops were thus driven in as beaten men, with 
the loss of half their numbers. At this moment there chanced 
to arrive at the port a fleet of twenty-five triremes, belonging 
to Syracuse and other Grecian cities in Sicily; which triremes 
had been sent to aid the Peloponnesians in the gean, but 
had since come back, and were now got together for the special 
purpose of relieving the besieged city. So important a rein- 
forcement ought to have revived the spirit of the Himerzans. 
It announced that the Syracusans were in full march across the 
island, with the main force of the city, to the relief of Himera. 
But this good news was more than countervailed by the state- 
ment, that Hannibal was ordering out the Carthaginian fleet 
in the Bay of Motyé, in order that it might sail round Cape 
Lilybecum and along the southern coast into the harbour of 
Syracuse, now defenceless through the absence of its main 
force. Apparently the Syracusan fleet, in sailing from Syracuse 
to Himera, had passed by the Bay of Motyé, observed maritime 
movement among the Carthaginians there, and picked up these 
tidings in explanation. Here was intelligence more than suffi- 
cient to excite alarm for home in the bosom of Dioklés and the 
Syracusans at Himera ; especially under the despondency now 
reigning. Dioklés not only enjoined the captains of the fleet 
to sail back immediately to Syracuse, in order to guard against 
the apprehended surprise, but also insisted upon marching 
back thither himself by land with the Syracusan forces, and 
abandoning the further defence of Himera. He would in his 
march home meet his fellow-citizens on their march outward, 
and conduct them back along with him. To the Himereans, 
this was a sentence of death, or worse than death. It plunged 
them into an agony of fright and despair. But there was no 
safer counsel to suggest, nor could they prevail upon Dioklés 
to grant anything more than means of transport for carrying 
offthe Himerean population, when the city was relinquished 
to the besiegers. It was agreed that the fleet, instead of sailing 
straight to Syracuse, should employ itself in carrying off as 
much of the population as could be put on board, and in 
depositing them safely at Messéné ; after which it would return 
to fetch the remainder, who would in the mean time defend 
the city with their utmost force. 

Such was the only chance of refuge now open to these un- 
happy Greeks, against the devouring enemy without. Imme- 
diately the feebler part of the population—elders, women, and 
children—crowding on board until the triremes could hold no 
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more, sailed away along the northern coast to Messéné. On 
the same night, Dioklés also marched out of the city with his 
Syracusan soldiers ; in such haste to get home, that he could 
not even tarry to bury the numerous Syracusan soldiers who 
had been just slain in the recent disastrous sally. Many of the 
‘Himereans, with their wives and children, took their departure 
along with Dioklés, as their only chance of escape; since it 
was but too plain that the triremes would not carry away all. 
The bravest and most devoted portion of the Himerean 
warriors still remained, to defend their city until the triremes 
came back. After keeping armed watch on the walls all night, 
they were again assailed on the next morning by the Carthagi- 
nians, elate with their triumph of the preceding day and with 
the flight of so many defenders. Yet notwithstanding all the 
pressure of numbers, ferocity, and battering machines, the 
resistance was still successfully maintained; so that night 
found Himera still a Grecian city. On the next day, the 
triremes came back, having probably deposited their un- 
fortunate cargo in some place of safety not so far off as 
Messéné. If the defenders could have maintained their walls 
until another sunset, many of them might yet have escaped. 
But the good fortune, and probably the physical force, of these 
brave men was now at an end. The gods were quitting 
Himera, as they had before quitted Selinus. At the moment 
when the triremes were seen coming near to the port, the 
Iberian assailants broke down a wide space of the fortification 
with their battering-rams, poured in through the breach, and 
overcame all opposition. Encouraged by their shouts, the 
barbaric host now on all sides forced the walls, and spread 
themselves over the city, which became one scene of wholesale 
slaughter and plunder. It was no part of the scheme of 
Hannibal to interrupt the plunder, which he made over as a 
recompense to his soldiers. But he speedily checked the 
slaughter, being anxious to take as many prisoners as possible, 
and increasing the number by dragging away all who had 
taken sanctuary in the temples. A few among this wretched 
population may have contrived to reach the approaching 
triremes ; all the rest either perished or fell into the hands of 
the victor, 

It was a proud day for the Carthaginian general when he 
stood as master on the ground of Himera ; enabled to fulfil 
the duty, and satisfy the exigencies, of revenge for his slain 
grandfather, Tragical indeed was the consummation of this 

2 Diodor. xiii. 61, 62. 
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long-cherished purpose. Not merely the walls and temples 
(as at Selinus), but all the houses in Himera, were razed 
to the ground. Its temples, having been first stripped: of 
their ornaments and valuables, were burnt. The women and 
children taken captive were distributed as prizes among the 
soldiers. But all the male captives, 3000 in number, were con- 
veyed to the precise spot where Hamilkar had been slain, and 
there put to death with indignity,’ as an expiatory satisfaction 
to his lost honour. Lastly, in order that even the hated name 
of Himera might pass into oblivion, a new town called Therma 
(so designated because of some warm springs) was shortly after- 
wards founded by the Carthaginians in the neighbourhood.” 

No man can now read the account of this wholesale massacre 
without horror and repugnance. Yet we cannot doubt, that 
among all the acts of Hannibal’s life, this was the one in which 
he most gloried ; that it realised in the most complete and 
emphatic manner, his concurrent inspirations of filial sentiment, 
religious obligation, and honour as a patriot; that to show 
mercy would have been regarded as a mean dereliction of 
these esteemed impulses ; and that if the prisoners had been 
even more numerous, all of them would have been equally 
slain, rendering the expiatory fulfilment only so much the 
more honourable and efficacious. In the Carthaginian religion, 
human sacrifices were not merely admitted, but passed for the 
strongest manifestation of devotional fervour, and were especially 
resorted to in times of distress, when the necessity for pro- 
pitiating the gods was accounted most pressing. Doubtless 
the feelings of Hannibal were cordially shared, and the 
plenitude of his revenge envied, by the army around him. So 
different, sometimes so totally contrary, is the tone and 
direction of the moral sentiments, among different ages and 
nations. 

In the numerous wars of Greeks against Greeks, which we 
have been unfortunately called upon to study, we have found 
few or no examples of any considerable town taken by storm. 
So much the more terrible was the shock throughout the 
Grecian world, of the events just recounted; Selinus and 
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Himera, two Grecian cities of ancient standing and unin- 
terrupted prosperity—had both of them been stormed, ruined, 
and depopulated, by a barbaric host, within the space of three 
months.! No event at all parallel had occurred since the sack 
of Miletus by the Persians after the Ionic revolt (495 B.C.*), 
which raised such powerful sympathy and mourning in Athens. 
The war now raging in the Aigean, between Athens and Sparta 
with their respective allies, doubtless contributed to deaden, 
throughout Central Greece, the impression of calamitiessustained 
by Greeks at the western extremity of Sicily. But within that 
island the sympathy with the sufferers was most acute, and 
aggravated by terror for the future. The Carthaginian general 
had displayed a degree of energy equal to any Grecian officer 
throughout the war, with a command of besieging and battering 
machinery surpassing even the best equipped Grecian cities. 
‘The mercenaries whom he had got together were alike terrible 
from their bravery and ferocity; encouraging Carthaginian 
ambition to follow up its late rapid successes by attacks against 
the other cities of the island. No such prospects indeed were 
at once realised. Hannibal, having completed his revenge at 
Himera, and extended the Carthaginian dominion all across 
the north-west corner of Sicily (from Selinus on the southern 
sea to the site of Himera or Therma on the northern), dis- 
missed his mercenary troops and returned home. Most of 
them were satiated with plunder as well as pay, though the 
Campanians, who had been foremost at the capture of Selinus, 
thought themselves unfairly stinted, and retired in disgust.8 
Hannibal carried back a rich spoil, with glorious trophies, to 
Carthage, where he was greeted with enthusiastic welcome and 
admiration.* 

Never was there a time when the Greek cities in Sicily—and 
Syracuse especially, upon whom the others would greatly rest - 
in the event of a second Carthaginian invasion—had stronger 
motives for keeping themselves in a condition of efficacious 
defence. Unfortunately, it was just at this moment that a new 
cause of intestine discord burst upon Syracuse; fatally im- 
pairing her strength, and proving in its consequences destructive 
to her liberty. The banished Syracusan general Hermokratés 
had recently arrived at Messéné in Sicily ; where he appears to 
have been, at the time when the fugitives came from Himera. 
It has already been mentioned that he; with two colleagues, 
had commanded the Syracusan contingent serving with the 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 37. 2 Herodot. vi. 28. 
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Peloponnesians under Mindarus in Asia. After the disastrous 
defeat of Kyzikus, in which Mindarus was slain and every ship 
in the fleet taken or destroyed, sentence of banishment was 
passed at Syracuse against the three admirals. Hermokratés 
was exceedingly popular among the trierarchs and the officers ; 
he had stood conspicuous for incorruptibility, and had con- 
ducted himself (so far as we have means of judging) with 
energy and ability in his command. The sentence, unmerited 
by his behaviour, was dictated by acute vexation for the loss of 
the fleet, and for the disappointment of those expectations 
which Hermokratés had held out; combined with the fact 
that Dioklés and the opposite party were now in the ascendent 
at Syracuse. When the banished general, in making it known 
to the armament, complained of its injustice and illegality, he 
obtained warm sympathy, and even exhortations still to retain 
the command, in spite of orders from home. He forbade 
them earnestly to think of raising sedition against their common 
city and country ;! upon which the trierarchs, when they took 
their last and affectionate leave of him, bound themselves by 
oath, as soon as they should return to Syracuse, to leave no 
means untried for procuring his restoration. 

The admonitory words addressed by Hermokratés to the 
forwardness of the tricrarchs, would have been honourable to 
his patriotism, had not his own conduct at the same time been 
worthy of the worst enemies of his country. For immediately 
on being superseded by the new admirals, he went to the 
satrap Phamabazus, in whose favour he stood high; and 
obtained from him a considerable present of money, which he 
employed in collecting mercenary troops and building ships, to 
levy war against his opponents in Syracuse and procure his 
own restoration.? Thus strengthened, he returned from Asia 
to Sicily, and reached the Sicilian Messéné rather before the 
capture of Himera by the Carthaginians. At Messéné he 
caused five fresh triremes to be built, besides taking into his 
pay 1000 of the expelled Himeraeans. At the head of these 
troops, he attempted to force his way into Syracuse, under 
concert with his friends in the city, who engaged to assist his 
admission by arms. Possibly some of the trierarchs of his 
armament, who had before sworn to lend him their aid, had 
now returned and were among this body of interior partisans. 

The moment was well chosen for such an enterprise. As 
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the disaster at Kyzikus had exasperated the Syracusans against 
Hermokratés, so we cannot doubt that there must have been 
a strong reaction against Dioklés and his partisans, in con- 
sequence of the fall of Selinus unaided, and the subsequent 
abandonment of Himera. What degree of blame may fairly 
attach to Dioklés for these misfortunes, we are not in a 
condition to judge. But such reverses in themselves were 
sure to discredit him more or less, and to lend increased 
strength and stimulus to the partisans of the banished Hermo- 
kratés. Nevertheless that leader, though he came to the gates 
of Syracuse, failed in his attempt to obtain admission, and was 
compelled to retire ; upon which he marched his little army 
across the interior of the island, and took possession of the 
dismantled Selinus. Here he established himself as the chief 
of a new settlement, got together as many as he could of the 
expelled inhabitants (among whom probably some had already 
come back along with Empedion), and invited many fresh 
colonists from other quarters. Re-establishing a portion of 
the demolished fortifications, he found himself gradually 
strengthened by so many new-comers, as to place at his 
command a body of 6000 chosen hoplites—probably inde- 
pendent of other soldiers of inferior merit. With these troops 
he began to invade the Carthaginian settlements in the neigh- 
bourhood, Motyé and Panormus.!_Having defeated the forces 
of both in the field, he carried his ravages successfully over 
their territories, with large acquisitions of plunder. The 
Carthaginians had now no army remaining in Sicily; for 
their immense host of the preceding year had consisted only 
of mercenaries levied for the occasion, and then disbanded. 
These events excited strong sensation throughout Sicily. 
The valour of Hermokratés, who had restored Selinus and 
conquered the Carthaginians on the very ground where they 
had stood so recently in terrific force, was contrasted with the 
inglorious proceedings of Dioklés at Himera. In the public 
assemblies of Syracuse, this topic, coupled with the unjust 
sentence whereby Hermokratés had been banished, was 
emphatically set forth by his partisans; producing some 
reaction in his favour, and a still greater effect in disgracing 
his rival Dioklés. Apprised that the tide of Syracusan opinion 
was turning towards him, Hermokratés made renewed pre- 
parations for his return, and resorted to a new stratagem for 
the purpose of smoothing the difficulty, He marched from 
Selinus to the ruined site of Himera, informed himself of the 
1 Diodor. xiii. 63. 
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spot where the Syracusan troops had undergone their 
murderous defeat, and collected together the bones of his 
slain fellow-citizens ; which (or rather the unburied bodies) 
must have lain upon the field unheeded for about two years. 
Having placed these bones on cars richly decorated, he 
marched with his forces and conveyed them across the island 
from Himera to the Syracusan border. Here as an exile he 
halted ; thinking it suitable now to display respect for the law 
—though in his previous attempt he had gone up to the very 
gates of the city, without any similar scruples. But he sent 
forward some friends with the cars and the bones, tendering 
them to the citizens for the purpose of being honoured with due 
funeral solemnities. Their arrival was the signal for a violent 
party discussion, and for an outburst of aggravated displeasure 
against Dioklés, who had left the bodies unburied on the field 
of battle. “It was to Hermokratés (so his partisans urged) 
and to his valiant efforts against the Carthaginians, that the 
recovery of these remnants of the slain, and the opportunity of 
administering to them the funereal solemnities, was now owing. 
Let the Syracusans, after duly performing such obsequies, 
testify their gratitude to Hermokratés by a vote of restoration, 
and their displeasure against Dioklés by a sentence of banish- 
ment.” Dioklés with his partisans was thus placed at great 
disadvantage. In opposing the restoration of Hermokratés, 
he thought it necessary also to oppose the proposition for 
welcoming and burying the bones of the slain citizens. Here 
the feelings of the people went vehemently against him ; the 
bones were received and interred, amidst the respectful 
attendance of all; and so strong was the reactionary sentiment 
generally, that the partisans of Hermokratés carried their 
proposition for sentencing Dioklés to banishment. But on 
the other hand, they could not so far prevail as to obtain 
the restoration of Hermokratés himself. The purposes of the 
latter had been so palpably manifested, in trying a few months 
before to force his way into the city by surprise, and in now 
presenting himself at the frontier with an armed force under 
his command—that his re-admission would have been nothing 
less than a deliberate surrender of the freedom of the city toa 
despot.? 

Having failed in this well-laid stratagem for obtaining a vote 
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of consent, Hermokratés saw that his return could not at that 
moment be consummated by open force. He therefore retired 
from the Syracusan frontier; yet only postponing his pw 

of armed attack until his friends in the city could provide for 
him a convenient opportunity. We see plainly that his own 
party within had been much strengthened, and his opponents 
enfeebled, by the recent manoeuvre. Of this a proof is to be 
found in the banishment of Dioklés, who probably was not 
succeeded by any other leader of equal influence. After a 
certain interval, the partisans of Hermokratés contrived a plan 
which they thought practicable, for admitting him into the city 
by night. Forewarned by them, he marched from Selinus at 
the head of 3000 soldiers, crossed the territory of Gela,! and 
reached the concerted spot near the gate of Achradina during 
the night. From the rapidity of his advance, he had only a 
few troops along with him; the main body not having been 
able to keep up. With these few, however, he hastened to the 
gate, which he found already in possession of his friends, who 
had probably (like Pasimélus at Corinth *) awaited a night on 
which they were posted to act assentinels. Master of the gate, 
Hermokratés, though joined by his partisans within in arms, 
thought it prudent to postpone decisive attack until his own main 
forcecameup. But during this interval, the Syracusan authorities 
in the city, apprised of what had happened, mustered their full 
military strength in the agora, and lost no time'’in falling upon 
the band of aggressors. After a sharply contested combat, 
these aggressors were completely worsted, and Hermokratés 
himself slain with a considerable proportion of his followers. 
The remainder having fled, sentence of banishment was passed 
upon them. Several among the wounded, however, were re- 
ported by their relatives as slain, in order that they might 
escape being comprised in such a condemnation.® 


1 Diodor. xili. 75. 'O uty oby “Epuoxpdens tére by uaipdy oby Spay 
BOeror ets 7d BidousOar, mdr dvexdpyoey els ZeAwolvra. Merd if toa, 
xpdvor, rav oldu abréy perameumondvey, Gpunce perk TpiaxiAlov 
orparinrdy, wal wopedels Bid ris Teddas, fice vuxrds éxl roy ousreray- 
pévoy réxor. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen iv. 4, 8 

? Diodor., xiii. 75. 

Xenophon (Helis . i. 3, 13) states that Hermokratés, §5n dedyor ee 
Zupakovedv, was among those who accompanied Phamabazus along with the 

envoys intended to £ to Susa, but who only went as far as Gordium in 

Phrygia, and rere ce letaine¢ by Pharnabazus (on the requisition of Cyrus) 
for three years. This must have been in the year 407 B.c. Now I cannot 
reconcile this with the proceed of Hermokratés as described by Dicdorus : 
his coming to the Sicilian Mess€né—his exploits near Selinus—his various 
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Thus perished one of the most energetic of the Syracusan 
citizens ; a man not less effective as a defender of his country 
against foreign enemies, than himself dangerous as a formidable 
enemy to her internal liberties, It would seem, as far as we 
can make out, that his attempt to make himself master of his 
country was powerfully seconded, and might well have suc- 
ceeded. But it lacked that adventitious support arising from 
present embarrassment and danger in the foreign relations of 
the city, which we shall find so efficacious two years afterwards 
in promoting the ambitious projects of Dionysius. 

Dionysius—for the next coming generation the most formid- 
able name in the Grecian world—now appears for the first time 
in history. He was a young Syracusan of no consideration from 
family or position, described as even of low birth and low 
occupation ; as a scribe or secretary, which was looked upon 
as a subordinate, though essential, function.| He was the son 
of Hermokratés—not that eminent person whose death has 
been just described, but another person of the same name, 
whether related or not, we do not know.? It is highly probable 
that he was a man of literary ability and instruction, since we 
read of him in after-days as a composer of odes and tragedies ; 
and it is certain that he stood distinguished in all the talents for 
military action—bravery, force of will, and quickness of discern- 
ment. On the present occasion, he espoused strenuously the 
party of Hermokratés, and was one of those who took arms in 
the city on his behalf. Having distinguished himself in the 
battle, and received several wounds, he was among those given 


attempts to procure restoration to Syracuse :—all of which must have 
occurred in 408-407 B.C., ending with the death of Hermokratés. 

It seems to me impossible that the person mentioned by Xenophon as 
accompanying Pharnabazus into the interior can have been the eminent 
Hermokratés. Whether it was another person of the same name—or 
whether Xenophon was altogether misinformed—I will not take upon me 
to determine, There were really two contemporary Syracusans bearing 
that name, for the father of Dionysius the despot was named Hermokratés. 

Polybius (xii. 25) states that lermokratés fought with the Lacedemo- 
nians at Axgospotami, He means the eminent general so called; who 
however cannot have been at AZgospotami in the summer or autumn of 
405 B.C, There is some mistake in the assertion of Polybius, but I do not 
know how to explain it 

1 Diodor, xiii. 96 ; xiv. 66, 

Isokratés, Or. ¥. Philipp. 8. 73—Dionysius, woAdeords by Supexoolar 
aad r§ yéver wal rH B4Ep Kal rois BAdos Exaow, &e. 

Demosthenés, adv. Leptinem. p. 506, s. 178. -ypaypardws, bs past, &c. 
Polybius (xv. 35), ée Onuorixjs Kal rawewis dxolicews Spundels, &c. 
Compare Polyenus, ¥, 2, 2. 

‘enoph. Hellen. ii. 2, 24. Atovdsios 5 ‘Epyoxpdrovs. Diodor. 
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out for dead by his relations. In this manner he escaped the 
sentence of banishment passed against the survivors. And 
when, in the course of a certain time, after recovering from his 
wounds, he was produced as unexpectedly living—we may 
presume that his opponents and the leading men in the city 
left him unmolested, not thinking it worth while to re-open 
political inquisition in reference to matters already passed and 
finished. He thus remained in the city, marked out by his 
daring and address to the Hermokratsean party, as the person 
most fit to take up the mantle, and resume the anti-popular 
designs, of their late leader. It will presently be seen how the 
chiefs of this party lent their aid to exalt him. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Syracuse was greatly 
enfeebled by this division. Though the three several attempts 
of Hermokratés to penetrate by force or fraud into the city had 
all failed, yet they had left a formidable body of malcontents 
behind ; while the opponents also, the popular government and 
its leaders, had been materially reduced in power and con- 
sideration by the banishment of Dioklés. This magistrate was 
succeeded by Daphnzeus and others, of whom we know nothing, 
except that they are spoken of as rich men and representing 
the sentiments of the rich—and that they seem to have mani- 
fested but little ability. Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than the weakness of Syracuse at this particular juncture: for 
the Carthaginians, elate with their success at Selinus and 
Himera, and doubtless also piqued by the subsequent retaliation 
of Hermokratés upon their dependencies at Motyé and 
Panormus, were just now meditating a second invasion of Sicily 
on a still larger scale. Not uninformed of their projects, the 
Syracusan leaders sent envoys to Carthage to remonstrate 
against them, and to make propositions for peace. But no 
satisfactory answer could be obtained, nor were the preparations 
discontinued.? 

In the ensuing spring, the storm gathering from Africa burst 
with destructive violence upon this fated island. A mercenary 
force had been got together during the winter, greater than that 
which had sacked Selinus and Himera ; 300,000 men, accord- 
ing to Ephorus—r120,000, according to Xenophon and Timzus. 
Hannibal was again placed in command ; but his predominant 
impulses of family and religion having becn satiated by the 
great sacrifice of Himera, he excused himself on the score of 
old age, and was only induced to accept the duty by having his 
relative Imilkon named as colleague. By their joint efforts, the 

1 Diodor. xiii. 75. 4 Diodor. xiii, 79. 
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immense host of Iberians, Mediterranean islanders, Campanians, 
Libyans, and Numidians, was united at Carthage, and made 
ready to be conyeyed across, in a fleet of 120 triremes, with no 
less than 1500 transports... To protect the landing, forty 
Carthaginian triremes were previously sent over to the Bay of 
Motyé. The Syracusan leaders, with commendable energy 
and watchfulness, immediately despatched the like number of 
triremes to attack them, in hopes of thereby checking the 
further arrival of the grand armament. They were victorious, 
destroying fifteen of the Carthaginian triremes, and driving the 
rest back to Africa; yet their object was not attained; for 
Hannibal himself, coming forth immediately with fifty fresh 
triremes, constrained the Syracusans to retire. Presently 
afterwards the grand armament appeared, disembarking its 
motley crowd of barbaric warriors near the western cape of 
Sicily. 

Great was the alarm caused throughout Sicily by their arrival. 
All the Greek cities either now began to prepare for war, or 
pushed with a more vigorous hand equipments previously begun, 
since they seem to have had some previous knowledge of the 
purpose of the enemy. The Syracusans sent to entreat 
assistance both from the Italian Greeks and from Sparta. 
From the latter city, however, little was to be expected, since 
her whole efforts were now devoted to the prosecution of the 
war against Athens ; this being the year wherein Kallikratidas 
commanded, and when the battle of Arginusz was fought. 

Of all Sicilian Greeks, the Agrigentines were both the most 
frightened and the most busily employed. Conterminous as 
they were with Selinus on their western frontier, and foreseeing 
that the first shock of the invasion would fall upon them, they 
immediately began to carry in their outlying property within the 
walls, as well as to accumulate a stock of provisions for endur- 
ing blockade. Sending for Dexippus, a Lacedzemonian then in 
Gela as commander of a body of mercenaries for the defence of 
that town, they engaged him in their service, with 1500 hoplites ; 
reinforced by 800 of those Campanians who had served with 
Hannibal at Himera, but had quitted him in disgust 

Agrigentum was at this time in the highest state of prosperity 
and magnificence; a tempting prize for any invader. Its 
population was very great; comprising; according to one 
account, 20,000 citizens among an aggregate total of 200,000 
males—citizens, metics, and slaves; according to another 

2 Diodor. xiii. 80; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 21. 
® Diodor, xiii. 81-84. 
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account, an aggregate total of no less than 800,000 persons ;} 
numbers unauthenticated, and not to be trusted further than as 
indicating a very populous city. Situated a little more than 
two miles from the sea, and possessing a spacious territory 
highly cultivated, especially with vines and olives, Agrigentum 
carried on a lucrative trade with the opposite coast of Alrica, 
where at that time no such plantations flourished. Its temples 
and porticos, especially the spacious temple of Zeus Olympius 
—its statues and pictures—its abundance of chariots and 
horses—its fortifications—its sewers—its artificial lake of nearly 
a mile in circumference, abundantly stocked with fish—all 
these placed it on a par with the most splendid cities of the 
Hellenic world. Of the numerous prisoners taken at the 
defeat of the Carthaginians near Himera seventy years before, 
a very large proportion had fallen to the lot of the Agrigentines, 
and had been employed by them in public works contributing 
to the advantage or ornament of the city. The hospitality of 
the wealthy citizens—Gellias, Antisthenés, and others—was 
carried even to profusion. The surrounding territory was cele- 
brated for its breed of horses, which the rich Agrigentines vied 
with each other in training and equipping for the chariot-race. 
At the last Olympic games immediately preceding this fatal 
Carthaginian invasion (that is at the 93rd Olympiad—4o8 E.c.), 
the Agrigentine Exnetus gained the prize in a chariot-race. 
On returning to Sicily after his victory, he was welcomed by 
many of his friends, who escorted him home in procession with 
300 chariots, eacn drawn by a pair of white horses, and all 
belonging to native Agrigentines. Of the festival by which the 
wealthy Antisthenés celebrated the nuptials of his daughter, 
we read an account almost fabulous. Amidst all this wealth 
and luxury, it is not surprising to hear that the rough duties of 
military exercise were imperfectly kept up, and that indulgences, 
not very consistent with soldierlike efficiency, were allowed to 
the citizens on guard. 

Such was Agrigentum in May 406 8.c., when Hannibal and 
Imilkon: approached it with their powerful army. Their first 
propositions, however, were not of a hostile character. Th 
invited the Agrigentines to enter into alliance with Carthage ; 
or if this were not acceptable, at any rate ta remain neutral and 
at peace. Both propositions were declined.® 

Besides having taken engagements with Gela and Syracuse, 


2 Diogen. Laér. vi. 63 2 Diodor, xiii. 81-84 ; Polyb. ix. 7. 
* Virgil, Zineid. iii, 704. 
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the Agrigentines also felt a confidence, not unreasonable, in the 
strength of their own walls and situation. Agrigentum with its 
citadel was placed on an aggregate of limestone hills, immediately 
above the confluence of two rivers, both flowing from the 
north ; the river Akragas on the eastern and southern sides of 
the city, and the Hypsas on its western side. Of this aggregate 
of hills, separated from each other by clefts and valleys, the 
northern half is the loftiest, being about 1100 feet above the 
level of the sea—the southern half is less lofty. But on all 
sides, except on the south-west, it rises by a precipitous ascent ; 
on the side towards the sea, it springs immediately out of the 
plain, thus presenting a fine prospect to ships passing along the 
coast. The whole of this aggregate of hills was encompassed 
by a continuous wall, built round the declivity, and in some 
parts hewn out of the solid rock. The town of Agrigentum 
was situated in the southern half of the walledenclosure. The 
citadel, separated from it by a ravine, and accessible only by 
one narrow ascent, stood on the north-eastern hill; it was the 
most conspicuous feature in the place, called the Athe- 
num, and decorated by temples of Athéné and of Zeus 
Atabyrius. In the plain under the southern wall of the city 
stood the Agrigentine sepulchres.? 

Reinforced by 800 Campanian mercenaries, with the 1500 
other mercenaries brought by Dexippus from Gela—the 
Agrigentines awaited confidently the attack upon their walls, 
which were not only in far better condition than those of 
Selinus, but also unapproachable by battering machines or 
moveable towers, except on one part of the south-western 
side. It was here that Hannibal, after reconnoitring the town 
all round, began his attack. But after hard fighting without 
success for one day, he was forced to retire at nightfall; and 
even lost his battering train, which was burt during the night 
by a sally of the besieged.? Desisting from further attempts 

2 See about the topography of Agrigentum—Seyfert, Akragas, pp. 21, 32, 
40 (Hamburg 1845). ne f F 

‘The modern town of Girgenti stands on one of the hills of this vast 
aggregate, which is overspread with masses of ruins, and round which the 
traces of theold walls may be distinctly made out, with considerable remains 
of them in some particular parts. 

Compare Polybius, i. 18; ix. 27. 

Pindar calls the town noreplg 7° "Anpdyarri—Pyth. vi. 6; fepby olenua 
rorayoi—Olymp. ii. 10. 

2 Diodor. xii. 85. 

We read of a stratagem in Polysenus (v. 10, 4), whereby Imilkon is said 
to have enticed the Agrigentines, in one of their sallies, into incantious 


pursuit, by a simulated flight; and thus to have inflicted upon them a 
serious defeat. 
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on that point, Hannibal now ordered his troops to pull down 
the tombs; which were numerous on the lower or southern 
side of the city, and many of which, especially that of the 
despot Theron, were of conspicuous grandeur. By thismeasure 
he calculated on providing materials adequate to the erection 
of immense mounds, equal in height to the southern wall, and 
sufficiently close to it for the purpose of assault. His numerous” 
host had made considerable progress in demolishing these 
tombs, and were engaged in breaking down the monument of 
Theron, when their progress was arrested by a thunderbolt 
falling upon it. This event was followed by religious terrors, 
suddenly overspreading the camp. The prophets declared 
that the violation of the tombs was an act of criminal sacrilege. 
Every night the spectres of those whose tombs had been 
profaned manifested themselves, to the affright of the soldiers 
on guard; while the judgement of the gods was manifested in 
a violent pestilential distemper. Numbers of the army perished, 
Hannibal himself among them ; and even of those who escaped 
death, many were disabled from active duty by distress and 
suffering. Imilkon was compelled to appease the gods, and to 
calm the agony of the troops, by a solemn supplication accord- 
ing to the Carthaginian rites. Hesacrificed a child, considered 
as the most propitiatory of all offerings, to Kronus ; and cast 
into the sea a number of animal victims as offerings to 
Poseidon.! 

These religious rites calmed the terrors of the army, and 
mitigated, or were supposed to have mitigated, the distemper ; 
so that Imilkon, while desisting from all further meddling with 
the tombs, was enabled to resume his batteries and assaults 
against the walls, though without any considerable success. 
He also dammed up the western river Hypsas, so as to turn 
the stream against the wall; but this maneuvre produced no 
effect. His operations were presently interrupted by the 
arrival of a powerful army which marched from Syracuse, 
under Daphneus, to the relief of Agrigentum. Reinforced in 
its road by the military strength of Kamarina and Gela, it 
amounted to 30,000 foot and 5000 horse, on reaching the 
river Himcra, the eastern frontier of the Agrigentine territory ; 
while a fleet of thirty Syracusan triremes sailed along the coast 
to second its efforts. As these troops neared the town, Imilkon 
despatched against them a body of Iberians and Campanians;? 

1 Diodor. xiii, 86. 

2 Diodor. xiii, 87. 

It appears that an eminence a little way eastward from Agrigentum still 
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who however, after a strenuous combat, were completely de- 
feated, and driven back to the Carthaginian camp near the 
city, where they found themselves under the protection of the 
mainarmy. Daphnzus, having secured the victory and inflicted 
severe loss upon the enemy, was careful to prevent his troops 
from disordering their ranks in the ardour of pursuit, in the 
apprehension that Imilkon with the main body might take 
advantage of that disorder to turn the fortune of the day— 
as had happened in the terrible defeat before Himera, three 
years before. The routed Iberians were thus allowed to get 
back to the camp. At the same time the Agrigentines, 
witnessing from the walls, with joyous excitement, the flight 
of their enemies, vehemently urged ‘their generals to lead them 
forth for an immediate sally, in order that the destruction of 
the fugitives might thus be consummated. But the generals 
were inflexible in resisting such demand ; conceiving that the 
city itself would thus be stripped of its defenders, and that 
Imilkon might seize the occasion for assaulting it with his 
main body, when there was not sufficient force to repel them. 
‘The defeated Iberians thus escaped to the main camp ; neither 
pursued by the Syracusans, nor impeded, as they passed near 
the Agrigentine walls, by the population within. 

Presently Daphnzeus with his victorious army reached Agri- 
gentum, and joined the citizens; who flocked in crowds, along 
with the Lacedemonian Dexippus, to meet and welcome them. 
But the joy of meeting, and the reciprocal congratulations on 
the recent victory, were fatally poisoned by general indignation 
for the unmolested escape of the defeated Iberians; occasioned 
by nothing less than remissness, cowardice, or corruption (so 
it was contended), on the part of the generals—first the 
Syracusan generals, and next the Agrigentine. Against the 
former, little was now said, though much was held in reserve, 
as we shall soon hear. But against the latter, the discontent 
of the Agrigentine population burst forth instantly and impetu- 
ously. A public assembly being held on the spot, the Agri- 
gentine generals, five in number, were put under accusation. 


bears the name of J! Campo Cartaginase, raising some presumption that it 
was once occupied by the Carthaginians. Evidently, the troops sent out 
by Imilkon to meet and repel Daphnzus, must have taken post to the 
eastward of Agrigentum, from which side the Syracusan army of relief 
was approaching. Seyfert (Akrages, p. 41) contests this point, and 
supposes that they must have been on the westers side; misled by the 
analogy of the Roman siege in 262 nc. when the Carthaginian relieving 
army under Hanno were coming from the westward—from Herakleia 
(Polyb. i. 19). 
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Among many speakers who denounced them as guilty of 
treason, the most violent of all was the Kamarinazan Menés— 
himself one of the leaders, seemingly of the Kamarinzan con- 
tingent in the army of Daphnzus. The concurrence of Menés, 
carrying to the Agrigentines # full sanction of their sentiments, 
wrought them up to such a pitch of fury, that the generals, 
when they came to defend themselves, found neither sympathy 
nor even common fairness of hearing. Four out of the five 
were stoned and put to death on the spot; the fifth, Argeius, 
was spared only on the ground of his youth; and even the 
Lacedemonian Dexippus was severely censured,? 

How far, in regard to these proceedings, the generals were 
really guilty, or how far their defence, had it been fairly heard, 
would have been valid—is a point which our scanty information 
does not enable us to determine. But it is certain that the 
arrival of the victorious Syracusans at Agrigentum completely 
altered the relative position of affairs. Instead of further 
assaulting the walls, Imilkon was attacked in his camp by 
Daphnzus. The camp, however, was- so fortified as to repel 
all attempts, and the siege from this time forward became 
only a blockade ; a contest of patience and privation between 
the city and the besiegers, lasting seven or eight months from 
the commencement of the siege. At first Daphnzus, with his 
own force united to the Agrigentines, was strong enough to 
harass the Carthaginians and intercept their supplies, so that 
the greatest distress began to prevail among their army... The 
Campanian mercenaries even broke out into mutiny, crowding, 
with clamorous demands for provision and with menace of 
deserting, round the tent of Imilkon; who barely pacified 
them by pledging to them the gold and silver drinking-cups 
of the chief Carthaginians around him,? coupled with entreaties 
that they would wait yet a few days. During that short 
interval, he meditated and executed a bold stroke of relief. 
The Syracusans and Agrigentines were mainly supplied by 

2 Diodor. xiii. 87. 

The youth of Argeius, combined with the fact of his being in high 
command, makes us rather imagine that he was of noble birth : compare 
Thucydid. vi. 38—the speech of Athenagoras. 

% Mention is again made, sixty-five years afterwards, in the description 
of the war of Timoleon against the Carthaginians—of the abundance of 
gold and silver drinking-cups, and rich ornaments, carried by 

e native Carthaginians on military service (Diodor. xvi. 81; Plutarch, 
Timoleon, ¢. 28, 29). 

‘There was a select body of Carthaginians—a Sacred Band—mentioned 
in these later tinies, consisting of 2500 men of distinguished bravery as well 
as of conspicuous position in the city (Diodor. xvi. 80; xx. 10). 
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sea from Syracuse ; from whence a large transport of provision- 
ships was now expected, under convoy of some Syracusan 
triremes. Apprised of their approach, Imilkon silently brought 
out forty Carthaginian triremes from Motyé and Panormus, 
with which he suddenly attacked the Syracusan convoy, noway 
expecting such a surprise. Eight Syracusan triremes were 
destroyed, the remainder were driven ashore, and the whole 
fleet of transports fell into the hands of Imilkon. Abundance 
and satisfaction now reigned in the camp of the Carthaginians, 
while the distress, and with it the discontent, was transferred 
to Agrigentum. The Campanian mercenaries in the service 
of Dexippus began the mutiny, complaining to him of their 
condition. Perhaps he had been alarmed and disgusted at 
the violent manifestation of the Agrigentines against their 
generals, extending partly to himself also. At any rate, he 
manifested no zeal in the defence, and was even suspected 
of having received a bribe of fifteen talents from the Cartha- 
ginians. He told the Campanians that Agrigentum was no 
longer tenable for want of supplies; upon which they immedi- 
ately retired, and marched away to Messéné, affirming that 
the time stipulated for their stay had expired. Such a secession 
struck every one with discouragement. The Agrigentine 
generals immediately instituted an examination, to ascertain 
the quantity of provision still remaining in the city. Having 
made the painful discovery that there remained but very little, 
they took the resolution of causing the city to be evacuated 
by its population during the coming night. 

A night followed, even more replete with woe and desolation 
than that which had witnessed the flight of Dioklés with the 
inhabitants of Himera from their native city. Few scenes can 
be imagined more deplorable than the vast population of 
Agrigentum obliged to hurry out of their gates during a 
December night, as their only chance of escape from famine 
or the sword of a merciless enemy. The road to Gela was 
beset by a distracted crowd, of both sexes and of every age 
and condition, confounded in one indiscriminate lot of suffering. 
No thought could be bestowed on the preservation of property 
or cherished possessions. Happy were they who could save 
their lives; for not a few, through personal weakness or the 
immobility of despair, were left behind. Perhaps here and 
there a citizen, combining the personal strength with the filial 
piety of Aineas, might carry away his aged father with the 
household gods on his shoulders ; but for the most part, the 

3 Diodor. xiii. 88. 
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old, the sick, and the impotent, all whose years were either 
too tender or too decrepit to keep up with a hurried flight, 
were of necessity abandoned, Some remained and slew them- 
selves, refusing even to survive the loss of their homes and 
the destruction of their city; others, among whom was the 
wealthy Gellias, consigned themselves to the protection of the 
temples, but with little hope that it would procure them safety. 
The morning’s dawn exhibited to Imilkon unguarded walls, 
a deserted city, and a miserable population of exiles huddled 
together in disorderly flight on the road to Gela. 

For these fugitives, however, the Syracusan and Agrigentine 
soldiers formed a rear-guard sufficient to keep off the aggravated 
torture of a pursuit. But the Carthaginian army found enough 
to occupy them in the undefended prey which was before 
their eyes, They rushed upon the town with the fury of men 
who had been struggling and suffering before it for eight 
months. They ransacked the houses, slew every living person 
that was left, and found plunder enough to satiate even a 
ravenous appetite. Temples as well as private dwellings were 
alike stripped, so that those who had taken sanctuary in them 
became victims like the rest; a fate which Gellias only avoided 
by ‘Setting fire to the temple i in which he stood and perishing 
in its ruins, The great public ornaments and trophies of the 
city—the bull of Phalaris, together with the most precious 
statues and pictures—were preserved by Imilkon and sent 
home as decorations to Carthage.! While he gave up the 
houses of Agrigentum to be thus gutted, he still kept them 
standing, and caused them to serve as winter-quarters for the 
repose of his soldiers, after the hardships of an eight months’ 
siege. The unhappy Agrigentine fugitives first found shelter 
and kind hospitality at Gela ; from whence they were afterwards, 
by permission of the Syracusans, transferred to Leontini. 

T have described, as far as the narrative of Diodorus permits 
us to know, this momentous and tragical portion of Sicilian 
history ; a suitable preface to the long despotism of Dionysius. 
It is evident that the seven or eight months (the former of 
these numbers is authenticated by Xenophon, while the latter 
is given by Diodorus) of the siege or blockade must have 
contained matters of the greatest importance which are not 
mentioned, and that even of the main circumstances which 
brought about the capture, we are most imperfectly informed. 
But though we cannot fully comprehend its causes, its effects 
are easy to understand, They were terror-striking and harrowing 

2 Diodor. xiii. 89, 90. 
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in the extreme. When the storm which had beaten down 
Selinus and Himera was now perceived to have extended its deso- 
lation to @ city so much more conspicuous, among the wealthiest 
and most populous in the Grecian world—when the surviving 
Agrigentine population, including women and children, and 
the great proprietors of chariots whose names stood recorded 
as victors at Olympia, were seen all confounded in one common 
fate of homeless flight and nakedness—when the victorious 
host and its commanders took up their quarters in the deserted 
houses, ready to spread their conquests farther after a winter 
of repose—there was hardly a Greek in Sicily who did not 
tremble for his life and property.) Several of them sought 
shelter at Syracuse, while others even quitted the island 
altogether, emigrating to Italy. 

Amidst so much anguish, humiliation, and terror, there 
were loud complaints against the conduct of the Syracusan 
generals under whose command the disaster had occurred. 
‘The censure which had been cast upon them before, for not 
having vigorously pursued the defeated Iberians, was now 
revived, and aggravated tenfold by the subsequent misfortune. 
‘To their inefficiency the capture of Agrigentum was ascribed, 
and apparently not without substantial cause. For the town 
was so strongly placed as to defy assault, and could only be 
taken by blockade; now we discern no impediments adequate 
to hinder the Syracusan generals from procuring supplies of 
provisions ; and it seems clear that the surprise of the Syracusan 
storeships might have been prevented by proper precautions ; 
upon which surprise the whole question turned, between 
famine in the Carthaginian camp and famine in Agrigentum.? 
The efficiency of Dexippus and the other generals, in defend- 
ing Agrigentum (as depicted by Diodorus), stands | sadly 
inferior to the vigour and ability displayed by Gylippus before 
Syracuse, as described by Thucydidés. And we can hardly 
wonder that by men in the depth of misery, like the Agrigentines 
—or in extreme alarm, like the other Sicilian Grecks—these 
generals, incompetent or treasonable, should be regarded as 
the cause of the ruin. 

Such a state of sentiment, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have led to the condemnation of the generals and to the 
nomination of others, with little further result, But it became 


2 Diodor. xiii. 91. 

2 Diodor. xiii. 88. 

Xenophon confirms the statement of Diodorus, that Agrigentum was taken 
by famine (Hellen. i 5, 21; ii. 2, 24), 
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of far greater import, when combined with the actual situation 
of parties in Syracuse. The Hermokratean opposition party— 
repelled during the preceding year with the loss of its leader, 
yet nowise crushed—now reappeared more formidable than 
ever, under a new leader more aggressive even than Hermo- 
kratés himself. 

Throughout ancient as well as modern history, defeat and 
embarrassment in the foreign relations have proved fruitful 
causes of change in the internal government. Such auxiliaries 
had been wanting to the success of Hermokratés in the pre- 
ceding year. But alarms of every kind now overhung the city 
in terrific magnitude, and when the first Syracusan assembly 
was convoked on returning from Agrigentum, a mournful 
silence reigned ;} as in the memorable description given by 
Demosthenés of the Athenian assembly held immediately after 
the taking of Elateia.? The generals had lost the confidence of 
their fellow-citizens ; yet no one else was forward, at a juncture 
so full of peril, to assume their duty, by proffering fit counsel 
for the future conduct of the war. Now was the time for 
the Hermokratean party to lay their train for putting down 
the government. Dionysius, though both young and of mean 
family, was adopted as leader in consequence of that audacity 
and bravery which even already he had displayed, both in the 
fight along with Hermokratés and in the battles against the 
Carthaginians. Hipparinus, a Syracusan of rich family who 
had ruined himself by dissolute expenses, was eager to renovate 
his fortunes by seconding the elevation of Dionysius to the 
despotism:® Philistus (the subsequent historian of Syracuse), 
rich, young, and able, threw himself ardently into the same 
cause; and doubtless other leading persons, ancient Hermo- 
krateans and others, stood forward as partisans in the conspiracy. 
But it either was, from the beginning, or speedily became, a 
movement organised for the purpose of putting the sceptre into 

2 Diodor. xiii. 91. 

® Demosthenés de Corond, p. 286, s, 220. 

This comparison is made by M. Brunet de Presle, in his valuable 
historical work (Recherches sur les Etablissemens des Grecs en Sicile, 
Part ii. s. 30, p. 219). 

3 Aristotel. Politic. v. 5, 6 Tvorras 38 peraBoral 13s dAcyapxtas, kal 
Bray dvadrdowor Th Tia, Cavres daedyas* nal ydp of To10dTo: Kaworopely 
nrodet, nal ruparvids exiridevrar abrol, 9 raracxendCouew trepov* bowep 
‘Leapives Atovbcwv é Supaxoboas, 

. Hipparinus was the father of Dion, respecting whom more hereafter. 

‘0, in his warm sympathy for Dion, assigns to Hipparinus more of an 
equality of rank and importance with the elder Dionysius, than the sub- 
sequent facts justify (Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353 As p. 355 F). 
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the hands of Dionysius, to whom all the rest, though several 
among them were of far greater wealth and importance, served 
but as satellites and auxiliaries, 

Amidst the silence and disquietude which reigned in the 
Syracusan assembly, Dionysius was the first who rose to address 
them. He enlarged upon a topic suitable alike to the temper 
of his auditors and to his own views. He vehemently de- 
nounced the generals as having betrayed the security of Syra- 
cuse to the Carthaginians—and as the persons to whom the 
ruin of Agrigentum, together with the impending peril of every 
man around, was owing. He set forth their misdeeds, real or 
alleged, not merely with fulness and acrimony, but with a fero- 
cious violence outstripping all the limits of admissible debate, 
and intended to bring upon them a lawless murder, like the 
death of the generals recently at Agrigentum. “There they 
sit, the traitors! Do not wait for legal trial or verdict, but lay 
hands upon them at once, and inflict upon them sumi 
justice.” Such a brutal exhortation, not unlike that of the 
Athenian Kritias, when he caused the execution of Thera- 
menés, in the oligarchical senate, was an offence against law as 
well as against parliamentary order. The presiding magistrates 
reproved Dionysius as a disturber of order, and fined him, as 
they were empowered by law.? But his partisans were loud in 
his support. Philistus not only paid down the fine for him on 
the spot, but publicly proclaimed that he would go on for the 
whole day paying all similar fines which might be imposed—and 
incited Dionysius to persist in such language as he thought 
proper. That which had begun as illegality, was now aggra- 
vated into open defiance of the law. Yet so enfeebled was the 
authority of the magistrates, and so vehement the cry against 
them, in the actual position of the city, that they were unable 
either to punish or to repress the speaker. Dionysius pursued 


1 Diodor. xiii. 91. "Amwopoupdvar 88 axdvrwy waperddy Atoviows 5 
“Epuonpdrovs, Trav ply orparnyav Karrydpncer, bs xpobiSdrrov ra 
mpdypara rois KapxnBovlos* 7a 38 xAfOn wapdtuve xpds Thy airay 
riwwplay, wapaxadsy wh wepytivar Toy Kad rods vdpous KAFpov, KAN ae 
xepds ebObos exibeivar ehy Blenv. 

2 Diodor. xiii, 1. Tav 8 dpxdvrwy Cnuotyrer roy Avovbciy xara 
rods vduovs, 4s SopuBoivra, #lAtores, 6 ras loroplas Borepoy ovyypdivas, 
oiclar txuv peydany, &c. 

In the description given by Thucydidés (vi. 32-39) of the debate in the 
Syracusan assembly (prior to the arrival of the Athenian expedition) in 
which Hermokratés and Athenagoras speak, we find the magistrates 
interfering to prevent the continuance of a debate which had become very 
personal and acrimonious ; though there was nothing in it at all bratal, nor 
any exhortation to personal violence or infringement of the law. 
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his harangue in a tone yet more inflammatory, not only 
accusing the generals of having corruptly betrayed Agrigentum, 
but also denouncing the conspicuous and wealthy citizens 
generally, as oligarchs who held tyrannical sway—who treated the 
many with scorn, and made their own profit out of the misfortunes 
of the city. Syracuse (he contended) could never be saved, 
unless men of a totally different character were invested with 
authority ; men, not chosen from wealth and station, but of 
humble birth, belonging to the people by position, and kind in 
their deportment from consciousness of their own weakness.! 
His bitter invective against generals already discredited, 
together with the impetuous warmth of his apparent sympathy 
for the people against the rich, were both alike favourably 
received. Plato states that the assembly became so furiously 
exasperated, as to follow literally the lawless and blood-thirsty 
inspirations of Dionysius, and to stone all these generals, ten in 
number, on the spot, without any form of trial. But Diodorus 
simply tells us, that a vote was passed to cashier the generals, 
and to name in their places Dionysius, Hipparinus, and others.” 
This latter statement is, in my opinion, the more probable. 


i Diodor, xiii. 91. ive nal “trvagt v3 
Plato, Epistol. viii. p. Ol yap-xpb Atovvelov Kal ‘Irwapivov vreoy 
Zinearar va és “Gorto Sidon tay, tpupavrés re xal Bua broviated 
Epxovres* of ead rods Béxa orparmyods Karérevray BdAdorres rods xpd 
Aowelov, xard vdzov ob8éva xplvavres, toa Bh Bovretoiey underd phre pies 
Bh whre vduy Beowsry, edebOepos 3 elev wdvry rdvras* Ser al tvparrides 
eyévovro abrois, 

‘Diodor. xiii. 92. rapavrixa robs pty tavoe ris dpyas, arépous 32 
eDrero arparnyois, ev ols nal tov Atordatoy. Some little time afterwards, 
Diodorus further mentions that Dionysius accused before the public 
assembly, and caused to be put to death, Daphneus and Demarchus (xiii. 
96) : now Daphnzeus was one of the generals (xiii, 86-88). 

If we assume the fact to have occurred as Plato affirms it, we cannot easily 
explain how something so impressive and terror-striking came to be trans~ 
formed into the more commonplace statement of Diodorus, by Ephorus, 
Theopompus, Hermeias, Timseus, or Philistus, from one of whom probably 
his narrative is borrowed. 

But if we assume Diodorus to be correct, we can easily account for the 
erroneous belief in the mind of Plato. A very short time before this scene 
at Syracuse, an analogous circumstance had really occurred at Agri tum. 
‘The assembled Agrigentines, being inflamed against their generals for what 
they believed to be slackness or treachery in the recent fight with the 
Carthaginians, had stoned four of them on the spot, and only spared the 
fifth on the score of his youth (Diodor. xiii. 87). 

I cannot but think that Plato confounded in his memory the scene and 
proceedings at Syracuse with the other events, so recently antecedent, at 
Agrigentum. His letter (from which the above citation is made) was 
written in his old age—fifty years after the event. 

This is one inaccuracy as to matter of fact, which might be produced in 

o2 
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Such was the first stage of what we may term the despot’s 
progress, successfully consummated. The pseudo-demagogue 


support of the views of those who reject the letters of Plato as spurious, 
though Ast does not notice it, while going through the letters seriatts 
and condemning them not only as un-Platonic but as despicable com- 

tions, After attentively studying both the letters themselves, and 
Bis recsoiitog, I dissent entirely from Ast’s conclusion. The first letter, 
that which purports to come not from Plato, but from Dion, is the only one 

inst which he seems to me to have made out a good case (see Ast, Ueber 
Platon’s Leben und Schriften, » 504-530). Against the others, I cannot 
think that he has shown any safficient ground for pronouncing them to bé 
spurious, and I therefore continue to treat them as genuine, following the 
opinion of Cicero and Plutarch. It is admitted by Ast that their authenticity 
was not suspected in sntdauity, as far as our knowledge extends. Without 
considering the presumption hence arising as conclusive, I think it requires 
to be cern by stronger substantive grounds than those which Ast 
has L. 

Aubog the total number of thirteen letters, those relating to Dion and 
Dionysius (always setting aside the first letter)—that is the second, third, 
fourth, seventh, eighth, and thirteenth—are the most full of allasions to fact 
and details. Some of them go very much into detail. Now had they been 
the work of a forger, it is fair to contend that he could herdly avoid laying 
himself more open to contradiction than he has done, on the score of 
inaccuracy and inconsistency with the supposed situation. I have already 
mentioned one inaccuracy which I take to be a /au/t of memory, both con- 
ceivable and pardonable. Ast mentions another, to disprove the authenticity 
of the eighth letter, respecting the son of Dion, Plato, in this eighth letter, 
speaking in the name of the deceased Dion, recommends the Syracusans to 
name Dion’s son as one of the members of a tripartite kingship, along with 
Hipparinus (son of the elder Dionysius) and the younger Dionysius. This 
(contends Asi, p. 523) cannot be correct, because Dion's son died before his 
father. To make the argument of Ast complete, we ought to be sure that 
Dion had only one son; for which there is doubtless the evidence of 
Plutarch, who, after having stated that the son of Dion, a youth nearly 
grown up, threw himself from the roof of the house and was killed, goes 
on tosay that Kallippus, the political enemy of Dion, founded upon this 
misfortune a false rumour which he circulated—ar 8 Aly Reais yeyorws 
Eyrene tov Atovvalou xadely "Amvddoxpdrny Kal woreiota: Brddoxor 
(Plutarch, Dion, c. 55, 56: compare also c. 21—706 rai8fov), But since 
the rumour was altogether false, we may surely imagine that Kallippus,. 
taking advantage of a notorious accident which had just proved fatal to 
the eldest son of Dion, may have fabricated a false statement about the 
family of Dioa, though there might be a younger boy at home. It is not 
certain that the number of Dion’s children was familiarly known among the 
population of Syracuse; nor was Dion himself in the situation of au 
assured king, able to transfer his saccession at once to a boy not yet adult. 
And when we find in another chapter of Plutarch’s Life of Dion (c. 31), 
that the son of Dion was called by Timaus, Areteus—and by Timonidés, 
Higparinus—this surely affords some presumption that there were ¢wo sons, 

‘not one son called by two different names. 

T cannot therefore admit that Ast has proved the cighth Platonic letter to 
be inaccuratein respect to matter of fact. I will add that the letter does not 
mention the same of Dion’s son (though Ast says it calls him Hifparinus) ; 
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Dionysius outdoes, in fierce professions of antipathy against the 
rich, anything that we read as coming from the real dema- 
gogues, Athenagoras at Syracuse, or Kleon at Athens. Behold 
him now sitting as a member of the new Board of Gencrals, 
at amoment when the most assiduous care and energy, com- 
bined with the grcatcst unanimity, were required to put the 
Syracusan military force into an adequate state of efficiency. 
It suited the policy of Dionysius not only to bestow no care 
or energy himself, but to nullify all that was bestowed by his 
colleagues, and to frustrate deliberately all chance of unanimity. 
He immediately began a systematic opposition and warfare 
against his colleagues. He refused to attend at their Board, 
or to hold any communication with them. At the frequent 
assemblies held during this agitated state of the public mind, 
he openly denounced them as engaged in treasonable corre- 
spondence with the enemy. It is obvious that his colleagues, 
men newly chosen in the same spirit with himself, could not as 
yet have committed any such treason in favour of the Cartha- 
ginians. But among them was his accomplice Hipparinus ;1 
while probably the rest also, nominated by a party devoted to 
him personally, were selected in a spirit of collusion, as either 
thorough-going partisans, or worthless and incompetent men, 


and that it does specify the ¢kree partners in the tripartite kingship suggested 
(thoagh Ast says that it only mentioned wo). 

‘Most of Ast’s arguments against the authenticity of the letters, however, 
are founded, not upon alleged inaccuracies of fact, but upon what he 
maintains to be impropriety and meanness of thought, childish intrasion 
of philosophy, unseasonable mysticism and pedantry, &c. In some of his 
criticisms I coincide, through by no means in all. But I cannot accept 
them as evidence to prove the point for which he contends—the spurious- 
ness of the letters. The proper conclusion from his premises appears ta 
me to be, that Plato wrote letters which, when tried by our canons about 
letter-writing, seem awkward, pedantic, and in bad taste.. Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus (De adm. vi dicend. in Demosth. p. 1025-1044), while 
emphatically extolling the admirable composition of Plato’s dialogues, does 
not scruple to pass an unfavourable criticism upon him as a speech writer 
referring to the speeches in the Symposion as wellas to the funeral harangue 
in the Menerenus. Still less need we be afraid to admit, that Plato was 
not a graceful letter-writer. 

That Plato would feel intensely interested, and even personally involved, 
in the quarrel between Dionysius II. and Dion, cannot be doubted. That 
he would write letters to Dionysius on the subject—that he would anxiously 
seek to maintain influence over him, on all grounds—that he would manifest 
a lofty opinion of himself and his own philosophy—is perfectly natural and 
credible. And when we consider both the chzracter and the station of 
Dionysius, it is difficult to lay down beforehand any assured canon as to 
the epistolary tone which Plato would think most suitable to address him. 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 3. 
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easy for him to set aside. At any rate his calumnies, though 
received with great repugnance by the leading and more intel- 
ligent citizens, found favour with the bulk of the assembly, pre- 
disposed at that moment from the terrors of the situation to 
suspect every one. The new Board of Generals being thus 
discredited, Dionysius alone was listened to as an adviser. His 
first and most strenuous recommendation was, that a vote 
should be passed for restoring the exiles; men (he affirmed) 
attached to their country, and buming to save her, having 
already refused the offers of her enemies ; men who had been 
thrown into banishment by previous political dispute, but who, 
if now generously recalled, would manifest their gratitude by 
devoted patriotism, and serve Syracuse far more warmly than 
the allies invoked from Italy and Peloponnesus. His discredited 
colleagues either could not, or would not, oppose the proposi- 
tion ; which, being warmly pressed by Dionysius and all his 
party, was at length adopted by the assembly. The exiles 
accordingly returned, comprising all the most violent men who 
had been in arms with Hermokratés when he was slain. They 
returned glowing with party-antipathy and revenge, prepared to 
retaliate upon others the confiscation under which they them- 
selves had suffered, and looking to the despotism of Dionysius 
as their only means of success.! 

The second step of the despot’s progress was now accom- 
plished. Dionysius had filled up the ranks of the Hermokra- 
tean party, and obtained an energetic band of satellites, whose 
hopes and interests were thoroughly identified with his own. 
Meanvhile letters arrived from Gela, entreating reinforcements, 
as Imilkon was understood to be about to march thither. 
Dionysius, being empowered to conduct thither a body of 2000 
hoplites with 4oo horsemen, turned the occasion to profitable 
account. A regiment of mercenaries, under the Lacedzemonian 
Dexippus, was in garrison at Gela; while the government of 
the town is said to have been oligarchical, in the hands of the 
rich, though with a strong and discontented popular opposition. 
On reaching Gela, Dionysius immediately took part with the 
latter ; originating the most violent propositions against the 
governing rich, as he had done at Syracuse. Accusing them of 
treason in the public assembly, he obtained a condemnatory 
vote under which they were put to death and their properties 
confiscated. With the funds so acquired, he paid the arrears 
due to the soldiers of Dexippus, and doubled the pay of his 
own Syracusan division. These measures procured for him 

1 Diodor. xiii, 93. 
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immense popularity, not merely with all the soldiers, but also 
with the Geloan Demos, whom he had relieved from the 
dominion of their wealthy oligarchy. Accordingly, after passing 
a public vote, testifying their gratitude, and bestowing upon 
him large rewards, they despatched envoys to carry the formal 
expression of their sentiments to Syracuse. Dionysius resolved 
to go back thither at the same time, with his Syracusan soldiers ; 
and tried to prevail on Dexippus to accompany him with his 
own division. This being refused, he went thither with his 
Syracusans alone. To the Geloans, who earnestly entreated 
that they might not be forsaken when the enemy was daily 
expected, he contented himself with replying that he would 
presently return with a larger force} 

A third step was thus obtained. Dionysius was going back 
to Syracuse with a testimonial of admiration and gratitude 
from Gela—with increased attachment on the part of his own 
soldiers, on account of the double pay—and with the means of 
coining and circulating a new delusion. It was on the day of 
a solemn festival that he reached the town, just as the citizens 
were coming in crowds out of the theatre. Amidst the bustle 
of such a scene as well as of the return of the soldiers, many 
citizens flocked around him to inquire, What news about the 
Carthaginians? “Do not ask about your foreign enemies 
(was the reply of Dionysius); you have much worse enemies 
within among you. Your magistrates—these very men upon 
whose watch you rely during the indulgence of the festival— 
they are the traitors who are pillaging the public money, leaving 
the’ soldiers unpaid, and neglecting all necessary preparation, at 
a moment when the enemy with an immense host is on the 
point of assailing you. I knew their treachery long ago, but I 
have now positive proof of it. For Imilkon sent to me an 
envoy, under pretence of treating about the prisoners, but in 
reality to purchase my silence and connivance ; he tendered 
to me a larger bribe than he had given to them, if I would 
consent to refrain from hin ring them, since I could not be 
induced to take part in their intrigues. This is too much. I 
am come home now to throw up my command. While my 
colleagues are corruptly bartering away their country, I am 
willing to take my share as a citizen in the common risk, 
but I cannot endure to incur shame as an accomplice in their 

2” 

Such bold allegations, scattered by Dionysius among the 

crowd pressing round him—renewed at length, with emphatic 


1 Diodor. xiii. 93. 
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formality, in the regular assembly held the next day—and 
concluding with actual resignation—strack deep terror into the 
Syracusan mind. He spoke with authority, not merely as one 
fresh from the frontier exposed, but also as bearing the grateful 
testimonial of the Geloans, echoed with enthusiasm by the 
soldiers whose pay he had recently doubled. His assertion 
of the special message from Imilkon, probably an impudent 
falsehood, was confitently accepted and backed by all these 
men, as well as by his other partisans, the Hermokratean party, 
and most of all by the restored exiles. What defence the 
accused generals made, or tried to make, we are not told. It 
was not likely to prevail, nor did it prevail, against the positive 
deposition of a witness so powerfully seconded. The people, 
persuaded of their treason, were incensed against them, and 
trembled at the thought of being left, by the resignation of 
Dionysius, to the protection of such treacherous guardians 
against the impending invasion. Now was the time for his 
partisans to come forward with their main proposition ; ‘‘ Why 
not get rid of these traitors, and keep Dionysius alone? Leave 
them to be tried and punished at a more convenient season ; 
but elect him at once general with full powers, to make head 
against the pressing emergency from without. Do not wait 
until the enemy is actually assaulting our walls. Dionysius is 
the man for our purpose, the only one with whom we have 
a chance of safety. Recollect that our glorious victory over 
the 300,000 Carthaginians at Himera was achieved by Gelon 
acting as general with full powers.” Such rhetoric was 
irresistible in the present temper of the assembly—when the 
partisans of Dionysius were full of audacity and acclamation— 
when his opponents were discomfited, suspicious of each other, 
and without any positive scheme to propose—and when the 
storm which had already overwhelmed Selinus, Himera, and 
Agrigentum, was about to burst on Gela and Syracuse. A 
vote of the assembly was passed, appointing Dionysius general 
of the city, alone, and with full pewers ;1 by what majority we 
do not know. 

The first use which the new general-plenipotentiary made of 
his dignity, was to propose, in the same assembly, that the pay 
of the soldiers should be doubled. Such liberality (he said) 
would be the best means of stimulating their zeal; while in 
regard to expense, there need be no hesitation; the money 
might easily be provided. 

‘Thus was consummated the fourth, and most important, act 

1 Diodor. xiii. 94. 
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of the despot’s progress. A vote of the assembly had been 
obtained, passed in constitutional forms, vesting in Dionysius 
a single-handed power unknown to and above the laws— 
unlimited and unresponsible. But he was well aware that the 
majority of those who thus voted had no intention of per- 
manently abnegating their freedom—that they meant only to 
create a temporary dictatorship, under the pressing danger of 
the moment, for the express purpose of preserving their freedom 
against a foreign enemy—and that even thus much had been 
obtained by impudent delusion and calumny, which subsequent 
reflection would speedily dissipate. No sooner had the vote 
passed than symptoms of regret and alarm became manifest 
among the people. What one assembly had conferred, a 
second repentant assembly might revoke.’ It therefore now 
remained for Dionysius to ensure the perpetuity of his power 
by some organised means ; so as to prevent the repentance, of 
which he already discerned the commencement, from realising 
itself in any actual revocation. For this purpose he required 
a military force extra-popular and anti-popular; bound to 
himself and not to the city. He had indeed acquired 
popularity with the Syracusan as well as with the mercenary 
soldiers, by doubling and ensuring their pay. He had 
energetic adherents, prepared to go all lengths on his behalf, 
especially among the restored exiles. This was an important 
basis, but not sufficient for his objects without the presence 
ef a special body of guards, constantly and immediately 
available, chosen as well as controlled by himself, yet acting 
in such vocation under the express mandate and sanction 
of the people. He required a further vote of the people, 
legalising for his use such a body of guards. 

But with all his powers of delusion, and all the zeal of his 
partisans, he despaired of getting any such vote from an 
assembly held at Syracuse. Accordingly, he resorted to a 
manceuvre, proclaiming that he had resolved ona march to 
Leontini, and summoning the full military force of Syracuse 
(up to the age of forty) to march along with him, with orders 
for each man to bring with him thirty days’ provision. 

1 Diodor. xili. 95. AadvOelons BE Tis ekwAnolas, ode bAlyor Tay 

(uv narmydpovr rev wpaxSlvrwr, Lowep oie abrol raira Kenvpe- 
+ rois yap Avyiopeis els davteds épxdueror, Thy éooutrqy Buvarrelay 
vebedposr. Obro: piv aby BeBardoar Bovisuevor rhy érevdeplay, Eradoy 
favrods Beoxérny ris warpldes xaderraxires. ‘O 8 Atoviaws, ThY 
Herdvoray ray Bxdwy GOdaai Rovrduevos, exeChra 8° of rpbmov 
Bivecro pbdaxas alrhoacGa 70d cduaros’ robrov yap ovyxapntértos, 
qdlus fuedrc xupiedcewv ris Tvpavrldos. 
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Leontini had been, a few years before, an independent city ; 
but was now an outlying fortified post, belonging to the 
Syracusans ; wherein various foreign settlers, and exiles from 
the captured Sicilian cities, had obtained permission to reside. 
Such men, thrown out of their position and expectations 
as citizens, were likely to lend cither their votes or their 
swords willingly to the purposes of Dionysius. While he thus 
found many new adherents there, besides those whom he 
brought with him, he foresaw that the general body of the 
Syracusans, and especially those most disaffected to him, 
would not be disposed to obey his summons or accompany 
him.! For nothing could be more preposterous, in a public 
point of view, than an outmarch of the whole Syracusan force 
for thirty days to Leontini, where there was neither danger to 
be averted nor profit to be reaped ; at a moment too when the 
danger on the side of Gela was most serious, from the formid- 
able Carthaginian host at Agrigentum. 

Dionysius accordingly set out with a force which purported, 
ostensibly and according to summons, to be the full military 
manifestation of Syracuse; but which, in reality, comprised 
mainly his own adherents, On encamping for the night near 
to Leontini, he caused a factitious clamour and disturbance to 
be raised during the darkness around his own tent—ordered 
fires to be kindled—summoned on a sudden his most intimate 
friends—and affected to retire under their escort to the citadel. 
On the morrow an assembly was convened, of the Syracusans 
and residents present, purporting to be a Syracusan assembly ; 
Syracuse in military guise, or as it were in Comitia Centuriata 
—to employ an ancient phrase belonging to the Roman 
republic. Before this assembly Dionysius appeared,and threw 
himself upon their protection ; affirming that his life had been 
assailed during the preceding night—calling upon them empha- 
tically to stand by him against the incessant snares of his enemies 
—and demanding for that purpose a permanent body of guards. 
His appeal, plausibly and pathetically turned, and doubtless 
warmly seconded by zealous partisans, met with complete 
success. The assembly—Syracusan or quasi-Syracusan, though 
held at Leontini—passed a formal decree, granting to Dionysius 


1 Diodor. xiii. 95. Adrh 8° 4 wéduz (Leontini) rére gpotpioy Fv rors 
ZEvparovolois, wAjipes dxdpxov puyddar wal draw dvOporur. “HAmi(e yap 
robrovs ouvcywniorks tev, dvGpdmovs Beoudvous peraBodjs" ray Be 
Zepecwelay robs wAalarovs old’ Hew elt Asertivovs. ss 
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a body-guard of 600 men, selected by himself and responsible 
to him alone.! One speaker indeed proposed to limit the 
guards to such a number as should be sufficient to protect him 
against any small number of personal enemies, but not to render 
him independent of, or formidable to, the many.? But such 
precautionary refinement was not likely to be much considered, 
when the assembly was dishonest or misguided enough to pass 
the destructive vote here solicited; and even if embodied in 
the words of the resolution, there were no means of securing 
its observance in practice. ‘The regiment of guards being once 
formally sanctioned, Dionysius heeded little the limit of 
number prescribed to him. He immediately enrolled more 
than 1000 men, selected as well for their bravery as from their 
poverty and desperate position. He provided them with the 
choicest arms, and promised to them the most munificent pay. 
To this basis of a certain permanent, legalised, regiment of 
household troops, he added further a sort of standing army, 
composed of mercenaries hardly less at his devotion than the 
guards properly so called. In addition to the mercenaries 
already around him, he invited others from all quarters, by 
tempting offers ; choosing by preference outlaws and profligates, 
and liberating slaves for the purpose.* Next, summoning from 
Gela Dexippus the Lacedmonian, with the troops under his 
command, he sent this officer away to Peloponnesus—as aman 
not trustworthy for his purpose and likely to stand forward on 
behalf of the freedom of Syracuse. He then consolidated all 
the mercenaries under one organisation, officering them anew 
with men devoted to himself. 

This fresh military levy and organisation was chiefly accom- 
plished during his stay at Leontini, without the opposition 
which would probably have arisen if it had been done at 
Syracuse; to which latter place Dionysius marched back, in 
an attitude far more imposing than when he left it. He now 
entered the gates at the head not only of his chosen body-guard, 
but also of a regular army of mercenaries, hired by and 
dependent upon himself. He marched them at once into the 
islet of Ortygia (the interior and strongest part of the city, 
commanding the harbour), established his camp in that 


1 Diodor. xiii. 95. 
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acropolis of Syracuse, and stood forth as despot conspicuously 
in the eyes of all. Though the general sentiment among the 
people was one of strong repugnance, yet his powerful military 
force and strong position rendered all hope of open resistance 
desperate. And the popular assembly—convoked under the 
pressure of this force, and probably composed of none but his 
partisans—was found so subservient, as to condemn and 
execute, upon his requisition, Daphnzeus and Demarchus. 
These two men, both wealthy and powerful in Syracuse, had 
been his chief opponents, and were seemingly among the very 
generals whom he had incited the people to massacre on the 
spot without any form of trial, in one of the previous public 
assemblies.1 One step alone remained to decorate the 
ignoble origin of Dionysius, and to mark the triumph of the 
Hermokratean party by whom its elevation had been mainly 
brought about. He immediately married the daughter of 
Hermokratés ; giving his own sister in marriage to Polyxenus, 
the brother of that deceased chief.? 

Thus was consummated the fifth or closing act of the 
despot’s progress, rendering Dionysius master of the lives 
and fortunes of his fellow-countrymen. The successive stages 
of his rise I have detailed from Diodorus, who (excepting a hint 
‘or two from Aristotle) is our only informant. “His authority is 
on this occasion better than usual, since he had before him 
not merely Ephorus and Timzus, but also Philistus. He is, 
moreover, throughout this whole narrative at least clear and 
consistent with himself. We understand enough of the political 
strategy pursued by Dionysius, to pronounce that it was 
adapted to his end with a degree of skill that would have 
greatly struck a critical eye like Machiavel ; whose analytical 
appreciation of means, when he is canvassing men like 
Dionysius, has been often unfairly construed as if it implied 
sympathy with and approbation of their end. We see that 
Dionysius, in putting himself forward as the chief and 
representative of the Hermokratean party, acquired the means 
of employing a greater measure of fraud and delusion than an 
exile like Hermokratés, in prosecution of the same ambitious 
purposes. Favoured by the dangers of the state and the agony 
of the public mind, he was enabled to simulate an ultra- 
democratical ardour both in defence of the people against the 
rich, and in denunciation of the unsuccessful or’ incompetent 
generals, as if they were corrupt traitors. Though it would 
seem that the government of Syracuse, in 406 B.c., must bave 

2 Diodor. xiii. 96, ® Diodor. 4 ¢ ; Plutarch, Dion, c. 3. 
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been strongly democratical, yet Dionysius in his ardour for 
popular rights treats it as an anti-popular oligarchy; and tries 
to acquire the favour of the people by placing himself in 
the most open quarrel and antipathy to the rich. Nine years 
before, in the debate between Hermokratés and Athenagoras 
in the Syracusan assembly, the former stood forth, or at least 
was considered to stand forth, as champion of the rich ; while 
the latter spoke as a conservative democrat, complaining of 
conspiracies on the part of the rich. In 406 B.c. the leader 
of the Hermokratean party has reversed this policy, assuming 
a pretended democratical fervour much more violent than that 
of Athenagoras. Dionysius—who took up the trade of what 
is called a demagogue on this one occasion, simply for the 
purpose of procuring one single vote in his own favour, and 
then shutting the door by force against all future voting and 
all correction—might resort to grosser falsehood than Athen- 
agoras ; who, as an habitual speaker, was always before the 
people, and even if successful by fraud at one meeting, was 
nevertheless open to exposure at a second. 

In order that the voting of any public assembly shall be 
really available as a protection to the people, its votes must 
not only be preceded by full and free discussion, but must 
also be open from time to time to re-discussion and correction. 
That error will from time to time be committed, as well by the 
collective people as by particular fractions of the people, is 
certain; opportunity for amendment is essential. A vote 
which is understood to be final, and never afterwards to be 
corrigible, is one which can hardly turn to the benefit of the 
people themselves, though it may often, as in the case of 
Dionysius, promote the sinister purposes of some designing 
protector. 


CHAPTER LXXXII 


SICILY DURING THE DESPOTISM OF THE ELDER DIONYSIUS 
AT SYRACUSE 


THE proceedings, recounted at the close of my last chapter, 
whereby Dionysius erected his despotism, can bardly have 
occupied less than three months ; coinciding nearly with the 
first months of 405 BC., inasmuch as Agrigentum was taken 
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about the winter solstice of 406 B.c.1 He was not molested 
during this period by the Carthaginians, who were kept 
inactive in quarters at Agrigentum, to repose after the hard- 
ships of the blockade; employed in despoiling the city of its 
moveable ornaments, for transmission to Carthage—and in 
burning or defacing, with barbarous antipathy, such as could 
not be carried away.* In the spring Imilkon moved forward 
towards Gela, having provided himself with fresh siege- 
machines. He ensured his supplies from the Carthaginian 
territory in his rear. Finding no army to oppose him, he 
spread his troops over the territory both of Gela and of 
Kamarina, where much plunder was collected and much 
property ruined. He then returned to attack Gela, and 
established a fortified camp by clearing some _plantation- 
ground near the river of the same name, between the city and 
the sea. On this spot stood, without the walls, a colossal 
statue of Apollo, which Imilkon caused to be carried off and 
sent as a present to Tyre. 

Gela was at this moment defended only by its own citizens, 
for Dionysius had called away Dexippus with the mercenary 
troops. Alarmed at the approach of the formidable enemy 
who had already mastered Agrigentum, Himera, and Selinus 
-—the Geloans despatched pressing entreaties to Dionysius for 
aid; at the same time resolving to send away their women and 
children for safety to Syracuse. But the women, to whom the 
idea of separation was intolerable, supplicated so earnestly to 
be allowed to stay and share the fortunes of their fathers and 
husbands, that this resolution was abandoned. In expectation 


1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, 24. ‘O dnavrds Earp, ev 6 werodvrs Asovicios 
drupdovnae, &e. 

The year meant here is an Olympic year, from Midsummer to Mid- 
summer ; so that the middle months of it would fall in the first quarter of 
he Jalian year. 

If we compare however Xen. Hellen. i. 5, 21 with ii. 2, 24, we shall see 
that the indications of time cannot both be correct ; for the acquisition of 
the despotism by Dionysius followed immedistely, and as a consequence 
directly brought about, upon the capture of Agrigentum by the inians. 

Tt seems to me that the mark of time is not quite accurate in either one 

or the other. ‘The capture of Agrigectum took place at the close 
‘Of B.C. 406; the acquisition of the despotism by Dionysius, in the early 
months of 405 B.c., as Diodorus places them. Both events are in the same 
Olympic year, between Midsummer 406 3.c. and Midsummer 405 B.C. 
But this year is exactly the year which falls between the two passages above 
referred to in ‘Xenophon ; not coinciding exectly with either one or the 
other, Compare Dodwell, Chronolog. Xenoph. ad ann. 407 B.C. 
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of speedy relief from Dionysius, the defence was brave and 
energetic. While parties of the Geloans, well acquainted with 
the country, sallied out and acted with great partial success 
against the Carthaginian plunderers—the mass of the citizens 
repelled the assaults of Imilkon against the walls. His 
battering machines and storming parties were brought to bear 
on several places at once ; the walls themselves—being neither 
in so good a condition, nor placed upon so unassailable an 
eminence, as those of Agrigentum—gave way on more than 
one point. Yet still the besieged, with obstinate valour, 
frustrated every attempt to penetrate within; re-establishing 
during the night the breaches which had been made during 
the day. The feebler part of their population aided, by every’ 
means in their power, the warriors on the battlements ; so the 
defence was thus made good until Dionysius appeared with 
the long-expected reinforcement. It comprised his newly- 
levied mercenaries, with the Syracusan citizens, and succours 
from the Italian as well as from the Sicilian Greeks; amount- 
ing in all to 50,000 men, according to Ephorus—to 30,000 
foot, and 1000 horse, as Timzus represented. A fleet of 
fifty ships of war sailed round Cape Pachynus to co-operate 
with them off Gela.! 

Dionysius fixed his position between Gela and the sea, 
opposite to that of the Carthaginians, and in immediate 
communication with his fleet. His presence having suspended 
the assaults upon the town, he became in his turn the aggressor ; 
employing both his cavalry and his fleet to harass the Cartha- 
gintans and intercept their supplies. The contest now assumed 
a character nearly the same as had taken place before Agri- 
gentum, and which had ended so unfavourably to the Greeks. 
At length, after twenty days of such desultory warfare, 
Dionysius, finding that he had accomplished little, laid his 
plan for a direct attack upon the Carthaginian camp. On the 
side towards the sea, as no danger had been expected, that 
camp was unfortified ; it was there, accordingly, that Dionysius 
resolved to make his principal attack with his left division, 
consisting principally of Italiot Greeks, sustained by the 
Syracusan ships, who were to attack simultaneously from 
seaward. He designed at the same time also to strike blows 
from two other points. His right division, consisting of 
Sicilian allies, was ordered to march on the right or western 
side of the town of Gela, and thus fall upon the left of the 
Carthaginian camp; while he himself, with the mercenary 

1 Diodor. xiii, 109. 
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troops which he kept specially around him, intended to 
advance through the town itself, and assail the advanced or 
central portion of their position near the walls, where their 
battering machinery was posted. His cavalry were directed to 
hold themselves in reserve for pursuit, in case the attack 
proved successful ; or for protection to the retreating infantry, 
in case it failed! 

Of this combined scheme, the attack upon the left or 
seaward side of the Carthaginian camp, by the Italiot division 
and the fleet in concert, was effectively executed, and promised 
at first to be successful. The assailants overthrew the bulwarks, 
forced their way into the camp, and were only driven out by 
extraordinary efforts on the part of the defenders; chiefly 
Iberians and Campanians, but reinforced from the other 
portions of the army, which were as yet unmolested. But 
of the two other divisions of Dionysius, the right did not 
attack until long after the moment intended, and the centre 
never attacked at all. The right had to make a circuitous 
march, over the Geloan plain round the city, which occupied 
longer time than had been calculated; while Dionysius with 
the mercenaries around him, intending to march through the 
city, found themselves so obstructed and embarrassed that 
they made very slow progress, and were yet longer before they 
could emerge on the Carthaginian side. Probably the streets, 
as in so many other ancient towns, were crooked, narrow, and 
irregular; perhaps also, further blocked up by precautions 
recently taken for defence. And thus the Sicilians on the 
right, not coming up to the attack until the Italians on the 
left had been already repulsed, were compelled to retreat, 
after a brave struggle, by the concurrent force of the main 
Carthaginian army. Dionysius and his mercenaries, coming 
up later still, found that the moment for attack had passed 
altogether, and returned back into the city without fighting 
at all 

Whether the plan or the execution was here at fault—or 
both the one and the other—we are unable certainly to 
determine. There will appear reasons for suspecting that 
Dionysius was not displeased at a repulse which should 
discourage his army, and furnish an excuse for abandoning 
Gela. After retiring again within the walls, he called together 
his principal friends to consult what was best to be done. All 
were of opinion that it was imprudent to incur further hazard 
for the preservation of the town. Dionysius now found himself 

2 Diodor. aii. 109. 
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in the same position as Dioklés after the defeat near Himera, 
and as Daphneus and the other Syracusan generals before 
Agrigentum, after the capture of their provision-fleet by the 
Carthaginians. He felt constrained to abandon Gela, taking 
the best means in his power for protecting the escape of the in- 
habitants. Accordingly, to keep the intention of flight secret, 
he sent a herald to Imilkon to solicit a burial-truce for the 
ensuing day; he also set apart a body of 2000 light troops, 
with orders to make noises in front of the enemy throughout 
the whole night, and to keep the lights and fires burning, so 
as to prevent any suspicion on the part of the Carthaginians.) 
Under cover of these precautions, he caused the Geloan 
population to evacuate their city in mass at the commencement 
of night, while he himself with his main army followed at 
midnight to protect them. All hurried forward on their march 
to Syracuse, tuming to best account the hours of darkness. 
On their way thither lay Kamarina—Kamarina the immoveable,? 
as it was pronounced by an ancient oracle or legend, yet on 
that fatal night seeming to falsify the epithet. Not thinking 
himself competent to defend this city, Dionysius forced all the 
Kamarinzan population to become partners in the flight of the 
Geloans. The same heart-rending scene, which has already 
been recounted at Agrigentum and Himera, was now seen 
repeated on the road from Gela to Syracuse; a fugitive 
multitude, of all ages and of both sexes, free as well as slave, 
destitute and terror-stricken, hurrying they knew not whither, 
to get beyond the reach of a merciless enemy. The flight to 
Syracuse, however, was fortunately not molested by any 
pursuit. At daybreak the Carthaginians, discovering the 
abandonment of the city, immediately rushed in and took 
possession of it. As very little of the valuable property within 
it had been removed, a rich plunder fell into the hands of the 
conquering host, whose barbarous hands massacred indiscri- 
minately the miserable remnant left behind ; old men, sick, 
and children, unable to accompany a flight so sudden and so 
rapid. Some of the conquerors further satiated their ferocious 
instincts by crucifying or mutilating these unhappy prisoners. 

2 Diodor. xiii, 111. 
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Amidst the sufferings of this distressed multitude, however, 
and the compassion of the protecting army, other feelings 
also were powerfully aroused. Dionysius, who had been so 
unmeasured and so effective in calumniating unsuccessful 
generals before, was now himself exposed to the same arrows. 
Fierce were the bursts of wrath and hatred against him, both 
among the fugitives and among the army. He was accused of 
having betrayed to the Carthaginians, not only the army, but 
also Gela and Kamarina, in order that the Syracusans, intimi- 
dated by these formidable neighbours so close to their borders, 
might remain in patient servitude under his dominion. It was 
remarked that his achievements for the relief of Gela had been 
unworthy of the large force which he brought with him; that 
the loss sustained in the recent battle had been nowise 
sufficient to compel, or even to excuse, a disgraceful flight ; 
that the mercenaries especially, the force upon which he most 
relied, had not only sustained no loss, but had never been 
brought into action; that while his measures taken against 
the enemy had thus been partial and inefficient, they on their 
side had manifested no disposition to pursue him in his flight 
—thus affording a strong presumption of connivance between 
them. Dionysius was denounced as a traitor by all—except 
his own mercenaries, whom he always kept near him for 
security. The Italiot allies, who had made the attack and 
sustained the main loss during the recent battle, were so 
incensed against him for having left them thus unsupported, 
that they retired in a body, and marched across the centre of 
the island home to Italy. 

But the Syracusans in the army, especially the horsemen, 
the ‘Principal Persons in the city, had a double ground of anger 
against Dionysius; partly from his misconduct or supposed 
treachery in this recent enterprise, but still more from the 
despotism which he had just erected over his fellow-citizens. 
‘This despotism, having been commenced in gross fraud, and 
consummated by violence, was now deprived of the only 

lausible colour which it had ever worm—since Dionysius had 
been j just as disgracefully unsuccessful against the Carthaginians, 
as those other generals whom he had denounced and super- 
seded. Determined to rid themselves of one whom they hated 
at once as a despot and as a traitor, the Syracusan horsemen 
watched for an opportunity of setting upon Dionysius during 
the retreat, and killing him. But finding him too carefully 
guarded by the mercenaries who always surrounded his person, 
they went off in a body, and rode at their best speed to 
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Syracuse, with the full purpose of re-establishing the freedom 
of the city, and keeping out Dionysius, As they arrived before 
any tidings had been received of the defeat and flight at Gela, 
they obtained admission without impediment into the islet of 
Ortygia ; the primitive interior city, commanding the docks 
and harbour, set apart by the despot for his own residence 
and power, They immediately assaulted and plundered the 
house of Dionysius, which they found richly stocked with gold, 
silver, and valuables of every kind. He had been despot but 
a few weeks ; so that he must have begun betimes to despoil 
others, since it seems ascertained that his own private property 
was by no means large. The assailants not only plundered 
his house with all its interior wealth, but also maltreated his 
wife so brutally that she afterwards died of the outrage.) 
Against this unfortunate woman they probably cherished a 
double antipathy, not only as the wife of Dionysius, but also 
as the daughter of Hermokratés. They at the same time 
spread abroad the news that Dionysius had fled never to 
retum; for they fully confided in the disruption which they 
had witnessed among the retiring army, and in the fierce 
wrath which they had heard universally expressed against him.? 
After having betrayed his army, together with Gela and 
Kamarina, to the Carthaginians, by a flight without any real 
ground of necessity (they asserted)—he had been exposed, 
disgraced, and forced to flee in reality, before the just dis- 
pleasure of his own awakened fellow-citizens. Syracuse was 
now free; and might, on the morrow, reconstitute formally 
her popular government. 

Had these Syracusans taken any reasonable precautions 
against adverse possibilities, their assurances would probably 
have proved correct. The career of Dionysius would here 
have ended. But while they abandoned themselves to the 
plunder of his house and brutal outrage against his wife, they 
were so rashly confident in his supposed irretrievable ruin, and 
in their own mastery of the insular portion of the city, that they 
neglected to guard the gate of Achradina (the outer city) against 
his re-entry. The energy and promptitude of Dionysius proved 
too much forthem. Informed of their secession from the army, 
and well knowing their sentiments, he immediately divined their 
projects, and saw that he could only defeat them by audacity and 
suddenness of attack. Accordingly, putting himself at the head 
of his best and most devoted soldiers—1oo horsemen and 600 

1 Diodor. xiii. 1125 xiv. 44. Plutarch, Dion. c. 3. 
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foot—he left his army and proceeded by a forced march to 
Syracuse ; a distance of 400 stadia, or about 45 English miles. 
He arrived there about midnight, and presented himself, not at 
the gate of Ortygia, which he had probably ascertained to be in 
possession of his enemies, but at that.of Achradina ; which 
latter (as has been already mentioned) formed a separate 
fortification from Ortygia, with the Nekropolis between them.! 
Though the gate was shut, he presently discovered it to be 
unguarded, and was enabled to apply to it some reeds gathered 
in the marshes on his road, so as to set it on fire and burn it. 
So eager had he been for celerity of progress, that at the 
moment when he reached the gate, a part only of his division 
were with him. But as the rest arrived while the flames were 
doing their work, he entered, with the whole body, into 
Achradina or the outer city. Marching rapidly through the 
streets, he became master, without resistance, of all this portion 
of the city, and of the agora, or market-place, which formed its 
chief open space, His principal enemies, astounded by this 
alarming news, hastened out of Ortygia into Achradina, and 
tried to occupy the agora. But they found it already in 
possession of Dionysius; and being themselves very few in 
number, having taken no time to get together any considerable 
armed body, they were overpowered and slain by his mercenaries. 
Dionysius was thus strong enough to vanquish all his enemies, 
who entered Achradina in small and successive parties, without 
any order, as they came out of Ortygia. He then proceeded 
to attack the houses of those whom he knew to be unfriendly to 
his dominion, slew such as he could find within, and forced the 
rest to seek shelter in exile. The great body of the Syracusan 
horsemen—who but the evening before were masters of the city, 
and might with common prudence have maintained themselves 
in it—were thus either destroyed or driven into banishment. 
As exiles they established themselves in the town of Aitna.? 
‘Thus master of the city, Dionysius was joined on the ensuing 
day by the main body of his mercenaries, and also by the 
Sicilian allies, who had now completed their march. The 


1 Diodor, xiii, 113. api wept udous winras xpds chr xbAsp ris 
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For an explanation of the topography of Syracuse, the reader is referred 
to an Appendix at the end of vol. vii. of this History, with two plans, 
itustrating the siege of the town by the Athenians; also to 4 third plan, 
at the end of vol. xi., representing Syracuse as it stood at the close of the 
life of Dionysius, with bis additions, : 

3 Diodor. sifi. 113. Compare Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 5. 
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miserable sufferers from Gela and Kamarina, who looked upon 
him with indignation as their betrayer—went to reside at 
Leontini; seemingly as companions of the original Leontine 
citizens, who had been for some time domiciliated at Syracuse, 
but who no longer chose to remain there under Dionysius. 
Leontini thus became again an independent city.) 

Though the disasters at Gela had threatened to ruin 
Dionysius, yet he was now, through his recent victory, more 
master of Syracuse than ever ; and had more completely trodden 
down his opponents. The horsemen whom he had just 
destroyed and chased away, were for the most part the rich 
and powerful citizens of Syracuse. To have put down such 
formidable enemies, almost indispensable as leaders to any 
party which sought to rise against him, was the strongest of ail 
negative securities for the prolongation of his reign. There 
was no public assembly any longer at Syracuse, to which he 
had to render account of his proceedings at Gela and Kamarina, 
and before which he was liable to be arraigned—as he himself 
had arraigned his predecessors who had commanded at Himera 
and Agrigentum. All such popular securities he had already 
overridden or subverted. The superiority of force, and intimi- 
dation of opponents, upon which his rule rested, were now 
more manifest and more decisive than ever. 

Notwithstanding such confirmed position, however, Dionysius 
might still have found defence difficult, if Imilkon had 
marched on with his victorious army, fresh from the plunder of 
Gela and Kamarina, and had laid energetic siege to Syracuse. 
From all hazard and alarm of this sort, he was speedily relieved, 
by propositions for peace, which came spontaneously tendered 
by the Carthaginian general. Peace was concluded between 
them, on the following terms :— 

1. The Carthaginians shall retain all their previous posses- 
sions, and all their Sikanian dependencies, in Sicily. They 
shall keep, besides, Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum. The 
towns of Gela and Kamarina may be reoccupied by their 
present fugitive inhabitants ; but on condition of paying tribute 
to Carthage, and destroying their walls and fortifications. 


1 Xenophon (Hellen, ii, 3, 5) states that “the Leontines, co-residents at 
Syracuse, revolted to their own city from Dionysius and the Syracusans.” 

This migration to Leontini seems a part of the same transaction as what 
Diodorus notices (xiii, 113). Leontini, recognised as independent by the 

ace which speedily followed, is mentioned again shortly afterwards as 
independent (xiv. 14). It had been annexed to Syracuse before the 
Athenian siege. 
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2. The inhabitants of Leontini and Messéné, as well as all 
the Sikel inhabitants, shall be independent and autonomous. 

3. The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius.! 

4. All the captives, and all the ships, taken on both sides, 
shall be mutually restored. 

Such were the conditions upon which peace was now con- 
cluded. Though they were extremely advantageous to Carthage, 
assigning to her, either as subject or as tributary, the whole of 
the southern shore of Sicily—yet as Syracuse was, after all, the 
great prize to be obtained, the conquest of which was essential 
to the security of all the remainder, we are astonished that 
Imilkon did not push forward to attack it, at a moment so 
obviously promising. It appears that immediately after the 
conquest of Gela and Kamarina, the Carthaginian army was 
visited by a pestilential distemper, which is said to have 
destroyed nearly the half of it, and to have forbidden future 
operations. The announcement of this event however, though 
doubtless substantially exact, comes to us in a way some- 
what confused.? And when we read, as one of the articles 


1 Diodor. xiii. 114. wal 2upaxovalovs piv bed Liovbaioy rerdxbat, Ec, 

% Diodor. xiii. 114. 

Diodorus begins this chapter with the words—A:dnep 4) 7a» zpay 
wdror dvaynaCdpevos "Iulanar, Emeuyey els Zupaxolgas xhpuna, 
mapaxakay rods jrrnuévous Biadrtoarba. “Aonévws 8° twaxodcaytos Tov 
Atovalov, thy elphyny em) roicde erro, &c. 

‘Now there is not the smallest matter of fact eithermentioned or indicated 
before, to which the word 8:drep can have reference. Nothing is mentioned 
but success on the part of the Carthaginians, and disaster on the part of 
the Greeks ; the repulse of the attack made by Dionysius upon the Cartha- 
ginian camp—his retreat and evacaation of Gela and Kamarina—the 
‘occupation of Gela by the Cartheginians—the disorder, mutiny, and partial 
dispersion of the army of Dionysius in its retreat—the struggle within the 
walls of Syracuse. There is nothing in all this to which &&dwep can refer. 
But a few lines farther on, after the conditions of peace have been specified, 
Diodoms alludes to the terrible disease (6d ris vécov) which laid waste 
the Carthaginian army, as if he had mentioned it before. 

I find in Niebuhr (Vortriige tiber alte Geschichte, vol. iii. pp. 212, 213) 
the opinion expressed, that here is agap in Diodorus “intentionally dis- 
guise in the MSS., and not yet noticed by any editor.” Some such con- 
Clusion seems to me unavoidable. Niebuhr thinks, that in the lost portion 
of the text, it was stated that Imilkon marched on to Syracuse, formed the 
siege of the place, and was there visited with the terrific pestilence to which 
allusion is made in the remaining portion of the text, ‘This also is nowise 
improbable ; yet I do not venture to assert it—since the pestilence may 
possibly have broken out while Imilkon was still at Gela. 

Niebuhr further considers, that Dionysius lost the battle of Gela through 
miserable generalship—that he lost it by design, as suitable to his political 
projects—and that by the terms of the subsequent treaty, he held the 
territory round Syracuse only under Carthaginian supremacy, 
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in the treaty, the express and formal provision that “The 
Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius ”—we discern plainly, 
that there was also an additional cause for this timely overture, 
so suitable to his interests. There was real ground for those 
bitter complaints against Dionysius, which charged him with 
having betrayed Gela and Kamarina to the Carthaginians in 
order to assure his own dominion at Syracuse. The Car- 
thaginians, in renouncing all pretensions to Syracuse and 
recognising its autonomy, could have no interest in dictating 
its internal government. If they determined to recognise by 
formal treaty the sovereignty as vested in Dionysius, we may 
fairly conclude that he had purchased the favour from them by 
some underhand service previously rendered. In like manner 
both Hiketas and Agathoklés—the latter being the successor, 
and in so many points the parallel of Dionysius, ninety years 
afterwards—availed themselves of Carthaginian support as one 
stepping-stone to the despotism of Syracuse.! 

The pestilence, however, among the Carthaginian army is 
said to have been so terrible as to destroy nearly the half of 
their numbers. The remaining half, on returning to Africa, 
either found it already there, or carried it with them ; for the 
mortality at and around Carthage was not less deplorable than 
in Sicily.? 

It was in the summer of 405 B.c. that this treaty was concluded, 
which consigned all the Hellenic ground on the south of Sicily 
to the Carthaginian dominion, and Syracuse with its population 
to that of Dionysius. It was in September or October of the 
same year that Lysander effected his capture of the entire 
Athenian fleet at Agosputatnty destroyed the maritime ascend- 
ency and power of Athens, and gave commencement to the 
Lacedzemonian empire, completed by the actual surrender of 
Athens during the ensuing year. The Dekarchies and Harmosts, 
planted by Lysander in so many cities of the central Hellenic 
world, commenced their disastrous working nearly at the same 
time as the despotism of Dionysius in Syracuse. This is a point 
to be borne in mind, in reference to the coming period. The 
new position and policy wherein Sparta now became involved, 
imparted to her a sympathy with Dionysius such as in earlier 
times she probably would not have felt; and which con- 
tributed materially, in a secondary way, to the durability 
of his dominion, as well by positive intrigues of Lacedzx- 
monian agents, as by depriving the oppressed Syracusans 

ustin, xxii. 2; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2, 7, 9. 
iodor, xiii. 114. 
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of effective aid or countenance from Corinth or other parts 
of Greece.? 

The period immediately succeeding this peace was one of 
distress, depression, and alarm, throughout all the south of 
Sicily. According to the terms of the treaty, Gela and 
Kamarina might be re-occupied by their fugitive population ; 
yet with demolished walls—with all traces of previous opulence 
and comfort effaced by the plunderers—and under the necessity 
of paying tribute to Carthage. The condition of Agrigentum, 
Selinus, and Himera, now actually portions of Carthaginian 
territory, was worse ; especially Agrigentum, hurled atone blow 
from the loftiest pinnacle of prosperous independence. No free 
Hellenic territory was any longer to be found between Cape 
Pachynus and Cape Lilybzeum, beyond the Syracusan frontier. 

Amidst the profound discouragement of the Syracusan mind, 
the withdrawal from Sicily of the terror-striking Carthaginian 
army would be felt as a relief, and would procure credit for 
Dionysius.? It had been brought about under him, though 
not as a consequence of his exploits ; for his military operations 
against Imilkon at Gela had been completely unsuccessful (and 
even worse); and the Carthaginians had suffered no harm 
except from the pestilence. While his partisans had thus a 
plea for extolling him as the saviour of the city, he also 
gathered strength in other ways out of the recent events. He 
had obtained a formal recognition of his government from the 
Carthaginians ; he had destroyed or banished the chief Syra- 
cusan citizens opposed to his dominion, and struck terror into 
the rest ; he had brought back all his mercenary troops and 
guards, without loss or dissatisfaction. He now availed himself 
of his temporary strength to provide precautions for perpetuity, 
before the Syracusans should recover spirit, or obtain a favour- 
able opportunity, to resist. 


1 Diodor. xiv. 10. 

‘The valuable support lent to Dionysius by the Spartans is emphatically 
denounced by Isokratés, Orat. iv, (Panegyric.) s. 145; Orat, viii, (De 
Pace) s. 122, 

Plato, while he speaks of Dionysius and Hipparinus on this occasion as 
the saviours of Syracuse, does not insist upon extraordinary valour and 
ability on their parts, but assigns the result mainly to fortune and the favour 
‘of the gods (Plato, Epistol. viii, p. 353 B; p. 355 F). 

His letter is written with a view of recommending a compromise at Syra- 
cuse; between the party of freedom, and the descendants of Dionysius and 
Hipparinus ; he thus tries to set up as good a case as he can, in favour of 
the title of both the two latter to the gratitude of the Syracusans. 

He reluctantly admits how much Dionysius the elder afterwards abused 
the confidence placed in him by the Syracusans (p. 353 C). 
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His first measure was to increase the fortifications of the 
islet called Ortygia, strengthening it as a position to be held 
separately from Achradina and the remaining city. He con- 
structed a new wall, provided with lofty turrets and elaborate 
defences of every kind, immediately outside of the mole which 
connected this islet with Sicily. On the outside of this new 
wall, he provided convenient places for transacting business, 
porticos spacious enough to shelter a considerable multitude, 
and seemingly a distinct strong fort, destined for a public 
magazine of corn! It suited his purpose that the trade of the 
town should be carried on, and the persons of the traders con- 
gregated, under or near the outer walls of his peculiar fortress. 
As a further means of security, he also erected a distinct citadel 
or acropolis within the islet and behind the new wall. The 
citadel was close to the Lesser Harbour or Portus Lakkius. 
Its walls were so extended as to embrace the whole of this 
harbour, closing it up in such a way as to admit only one ship 
at a time, though there was room for sixty ships within. He 
was thus provided with an almost impregnable stronghold, not 
only securing him against attack from the more numerous 
population in the outer city, but enabling him to attack them 
whenever he chose—and making him master, at the same time, 
of the grand means of war and defence against foreign enemies. 

To provide a fortress in the islet of Ortygia, was one step 
towards perpetual dominion at Syracuse; to {ill it with devoted 
adherents, was another. For Dionysius, the instruments of 
dominion were his mercenary troops and body-guards; men 
chosen by himself from their aptitude to his views, identified 
with him in interest, and consisting in large proportion not 
merely of foreigners, but even of liberated slaves. To these 
men he now proceeded to assign a permanent support and 
residence. He distributed among them the houses in the islet 
or interior stronghold, expelling the previous proprietors, and 
permitting no one to reside there except his own intimate 
partisans and soldiers. Their quarters were in the islet, while 
he dwelt in the citadel—a fortress within a fortress, sheltering 
his own person against the very garrison or standing army, 
by means of which he kept Syracuse in subjection? Having 


1 That this was the position of the fortified horrea publica at Syracuse, 
we see from Livy, xxiv. 21. I think we may presume that they were begun 
at this time by Dionysius, as they form a natural part of his scheme. 

® Diodor. xiv. 7. 

‘The residence of Dionysius in the acropolis, and the quarters of his 
mercenaries without the acropolis, but still within Ortygia—are noticed in 
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provided houses for his soldiers, by extruding the residents in 
Ortygia—he proceeded to assign to them a comfortable main- 
tenance, by the like wholesale dispossession of proprietors, 
and re-appropriation of lands, without. He distributed anew 
the entire Syracusan territory ; reserving the best lands, and 
the best shares, for his own friends and for the officers in 
command of his mercenaries—and apportioning the remaining 
territory in equal shares to all the inhabitants, citizens as well 
as non-citizens. By this distribution the latter became hence- 
forward citizens as well as the former; so far at least, as any 
man could be properly called a citizen under his despotism. 
Even the recently enfranchised slaves became new citizens and 
proprietors as well as the rest. 

Respecting this sweeping change of property, it is mortifying 
to have no further information than is contained in two or 
three brief sentences of Diodorus. As a basis for entire re- 
division of lands, Dionysius would find himself already 
possessed of the property of those Syracusan Horsemen or 
Knights whom he had recently put down or banished. As 
a matter of course, their property would be confiscated, and 
would fall into his possession for reassignment. It would 
doubtless be considerable, inasmuch as these Horsemen were 
for the most part wealthy men. From this basis, Dionysius 
enlarged his scheme to the more comprehensive idea of a 
general spoliation and re-appropriation, for the benefit of his 
partisans and his mercenary soldiers. The number of these 
last we do not know; but on an occasion not very long after- 
wards, the mercenaries under him are mentioned as amounting 
to about 10,000. To ensure landed properties to each of 
these men, together with the monopoly of residence in 
‘Ortygia, nothing less than a sweeping confiscation would 
suffice, How far the equality of share, set forth in principle, 


Plato’s account of his visit to the younger Dionysius (Plato, Epistol. vii. 
P- 350; Epist. iii. p. 315). 

Y’Diodor. xiv. 7. THs 8 xdpas thy uiv aplorny Hersueros euphoaro 
rots re ldots kal Trois ep Hyenovlas rerayevors* Thy B BAAIY euepioer 
aalons Edvp re nal wodlep, ayumepidaBay Te rar wohiray Bbpuars 
rods #revvepunévous BovAous, obs dkdAet veoroAlras. AtéBwre Bt Kal Tas 
olxlas rots txAos, wAhy tov dy Hi] Nhog' ratras 8 sois ldo Kal 
‘rols wcOopdyors CBuphoare. "Emel 3¢ rh ard Thy Tupavelda Karas Ubxe 
Supraxévat, &c. 

Diodor. xiv. 78, 

So also, after the death of the elder Dionysius, Plutarch speaks of his 
military force as having been Baphdpur puplardpev pudacty (Plutarch, Dion. 
. 10). These expressions however have little pretence to numerical 
accuracy. 
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was or could be adhered to in practice, we cannot say. The 
maxim of allowing residence in Ortygia to none but friends 
and partisans, passed from Dionysius into a traditional obser- 
vanice for future anti-popular governments of Syracuse. The 
Roman consul Marcellus, when he subdued the city near two 
centuries afterwards, prescribed the rule of admitting into the 
islet none but Romans, and of excluding all native Syracusan 
residents.1 

Such mighty works of fortification, combined with so exten- 
sive a revolution both in property and in domicile, cannot have 
been accomplished in less than a considerable time, nor with- 
out provoking considerable resistance in detail. Nor is it to 
be forgotten that the pecuniary cost of such fortifications must 
have been very heavy. How Dionysius contrived to levy the 
money, we do not know. Aristotle informs us that the con- 
tributions which he exacted from the Syracusans were so 
exorbitant, that within the space of five years, the citizens had 
paid into his hands their entire property ; that is, 20 per cent. 
per annum upon their whole property.? To what years this 
statement refers, we do not know; nor what was the amount 
of contribution exacted on the special occasion now before 
us. But we may justly infer from it that Dionysius would not 
scruple to lay his hand heavily upon the Syracusans for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of his fortifications; and that 
the simultaneous burthen of large contributions would thus 
come to aggravate the painful spoliation and transfers of 
property, and the still more intolerable mischiefs of a numer- 
ous standing army domiciled as masters in the heart of the 
city. Under such circumstances, we are not surprised to learn 
that the discontent among the Syracusans was extreme, and 
that numbers of them were greatly mortified at having let slip 
the favourable opportunity of excluding Dionysius when the 
Horsemen were actually for a moment masters of Syracuse, 
before he suddenly came back from Gela.* 

‘Whatever might be the extent of indignation actually felt, 
there could be no concert or manifestation in Syracuse, under 
a watchful despot with the overwhelming force assembled in 
Ortygia. But a suitable moment speedily occurred. Having 
completed his fortress and new appropriation for the assured 
maintenance of the mercenaries, Dionysius resolved to attempt 

1 Cicero in Verrem, v. 32, 84; 3, 98. 

* Aristotel, Politic. v. 9, 4. Kal 4 elopoph ray reddy (rupaynixéy ors), 
dy xérre yap treaw tm) Auvvclou rhy obalay Eracay elcevnvoxévas ovvépaive, 

% Diodorus, xiv. 7. 
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a conquest of the autonomous Sikel tribes in the interior of the 
island, some of whom had sided with Carthage in the recent 
war. He accordingly marched out with a military force, con- 
sisting partly of his mercenary troops, partly of armed Syra- 
cusan citizens, under a commander named Dorikus. While 
he was laying siege to the town of Erbessus, the Syracusan 
troops, finding themselves assembled in arms and animated 
with one common sentiment, began to concert measures for 
open resistance to Dionysius. The commander Dorikus, in 
striving to repress these manifestations, lifted up his hand to 
chastise one of the most mutinous speakers ;1 upon which the 
soldiers rushed forward in a body to defend him. They slew 
Dorikus, and proclaimed themselves again with loud shouts 
free Syracusan citizens; calling upon all their comrades in the 
camp to unite against the despot. They also sent a message 
forthwith to the town of tna, inviting the immediate junction 
of the Syracusan Horsemen, who had sought shelter there in 
their exile ftom Dionysius. Their appeal found the warmest 
sympathy among the Syracusan soldiers in the camp, all of 
whom declared themselves decisively against the despot, and 
prepared for every effort to recover their liberty. 

So rapidly did this sentiment break out into vehement and 
unanimous action, that Dionysius was too much intimidated 
to attempt to put it down at once by means of his mercenaries. 
Profiting by the lesson which he had received, after the return 
march from Gela, he raised the siege of Erbessus forthwith, and 
returned to Syracuse to make sure of his position in Ortygia, 
before his Syracusan enemies could arrive there. Meanwhile 
the latter, thus left full of joy and confidence, as well as 
masters of the camp, chose for their leaders those soldiers who 
had slain Dorikus, and found themselves speedily reinforced 
by the Horsemen, or returning exiles from Aitna. Resolved 
to spare no effort for liberating Syracuse, they sent envoys to 
Messéné and Rhegium, as well as to Corinth, for aid; while 
they at the same time marched with all their force to Syracuse, 
and encamped on the heights of Epipole. It is not clear 
whether they remained in this position, or whether they were 
enabled, through the sympathy of the population, to possess 
themselves further of the outer city Achradina, and with its 
appendages Tycha and Neapolis. Dionysius was certainly cut 
off from all communication with the country; but he main- 
tained himself in his impregnable position in Ortygia, now 

} Diodor. xiv. 7. Compare an occurrence very similar, at Mend& in 


Thrace (Thucyd. iv. 130). 
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exclusively occupied by his chosen partisans and mercenaries. 
If he even continued master of Achradina, he must have been 
prevented from easy communication with it. The assailants 
extended themselves under the walls of Ortygia, from Epipole 
to the Greater as well as to the Lesser Harbour.’ A consider- 
able naval force was sent to their aid from Messéné and 
Rhegium, giving to them the means of blocking him up on 
the sea-side; while the Corinthians, though they could grant 
no further assistance, testified their sympathy by sending 
Nikotelés as adviser? The leaders of the movement pro- 
claimed Syracuse again a free city, offered large rewards for 
the head of Dionysius, and promised equal citizenship to all 
the mercenaries who should desert him. 

Several of the mercenaries attracted by such offers, as well 
as intimidated by that appearance of irresistible force which 
characterises the first burst of a popular movement, actually 
came over and were well received. Everything seemed to 
promise success to the insurgents, who, not content with the 
slow process of blockade, brought up battering machines, and 
vehemently assaulted the walls of Ortygia. Nothing now 
saved Dionysius except those elaborate fortifications which he 
had so recently erected, defying all attack. And even though 
sheltered by them, his position appeared to be so desperate, 
that desertion from Ortygia every day increased. He himself 
began to abandon the hope of maintaining his dominion; 
discussing with his intimate friends the alternative, between 
death under a valiant but hopeless resistance, and safety pur- 
chased by a dishonourable flight. There remained but one 
means of rescue ; to purchase the immediate aid of a body of 
1200 mercenary Campanian cavalry, now in the Carthaginian 
service, and stationed probably at Gela or Agrigentum. His 
brother-in-law Polyxenus advised him to mount his swiftest 
horse, to visit in person the Campanians, and bring them to 
the relief of Ortygia. But this counsel was strenuously re- 
sisted by two intimate friends—Heléris and Megaklés—who 
both impressed upon him, that the royal robe was the only 
honourable funeral garment, and that, instead of quitting his 
post at full speed, he ought to cling to it until he was dragged 
away by the leg.® Accordingly Dionysius determined to hold 


1 Diodor. xiv. 8. ® Diodor. xiv. 10, 

3-Diodor. xiv. 8; xx. 78. | Isokratés, Or. vi. (Archidamus) sect. 49. 

It appears that Timseus the historian ascribed this last observation to 
Philistus; and Diodorus copies Timzeus in one of the passages above re- 
ferred to, though not in the other. But Philisius himself in his history 
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out, without quitting Ortygia ; sending private envoys to the 
Campanians, with promises of large pay if they would march 
immediately to his defence, The Carthaginians were pro- 
bably under obligation not to oppose this, having ensured 
to Dionysius by special article of treaty the possession of 
Syracuse. 

‘Fo gain time for their arrival by deluding and disarming the 
assailants, Dionysius affected to abandon all hope of prolonged 
defence, and sent to request permission to quit the city, along 
with his private friends and effects. Permission was readily 
granted to him to depart with five tritemes. But as soon as 
this evidence of success had been acquired, the assailants 
without abandoned themselves to extravagant joy and con- 
fidence, considering Dionysius as already subdued, and the 
siege as concluded. Not merely was all further attack sus- 
pended, but the forces were in a great measure broken up. 
The Horsemen were disbanded, by a proceeding alike unjust 
and ungrateful, to be sent back to Aitna; while the hoplites 
dispersed about the country to their various lands and proper- 
ties. The same difficulty of keeping a popular force Jong 
together for any military operation requiring time, which ha‘ 
been felt when the Athenians besieged their usurpers Kylon 
and Peisistratus in the acropolis,! was now experienced in 
regard to the siege of Ortygia. Tired with the length of the 
siege, the Syracusans blindly abandoned themselves to the 
delusive assurance held out by Dionysius; without taking 
heed to maintain their force and efficiency undiminished, 
until his promised departure should be converted into a 
reality. In this unprepared and disorderly condition, they 
were surprised by the sudden arrival of the Campanians,? 
suerte that the observation had been made by another person (Plutarch, 

ion. c. 35). 

The ae seems to have been remembered and cited long afterwards in 
Syracuse but cited as having been delivered Sy Dionysius himself, not as 
addressed to him (Livy, xxiv. 22). 

Isokratés, while recording the saying, represents it as having been de- 
livered when the Carthaginians were pressing Syracuse hardly by siege ; 
having in mind doubtless the siege or blockadeundertaken dy Imilkon seven 
years afterwards. But I apprehend this to be a misconception. The story 
‘Seems to suit better to the earlier occasion named by Diodorus. 

1 Herodotus, v. 71; Thucydidés, i. 112. 

§ It is said that the Campanians, on their way to Syracuse, passed by 
Agyrium, and deposited their baggage in the care of Agyris the despot of 
that town (Diodor. xiv. 9). But if we look at the position of Agyrium on 
the ‘map; it seems difficult to understand how mercenaries coming from the 


inian territory, and in great haste to reach Syracuse, can have 
vassed anywhere near to it. 
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who, attacking and defeating them with considerable loss, 
forced their way through to join Dionysius in Ortygia. At 
the same time, a reinforcement of 300 fresh mercenaries 
reached him by sea. The face of affairs was now completely 
changed. The recent defeat produced among the assailants 
not only discouragement, but also mutual recrimination and 
quarrel. Some insisted upon still prosecuting the siege of 
Ortygia, while others, probably the friends of the recently 
dismissed Horsemen, declared in favour of throwing it up 
altogether and joining the Horsemen at Aitna; a resolution, 
which they seem at once to have executed. Observing his 
opponents thus enfeebled and torn by dissension, Dionysius 
sallied out and attacked them, near the suburb called Neapolis 
or Newtown, on the south-west of Achradina. He was vic- 
torious, and forced them to disperse. But he took great pains 
to prevent slaughter of the fugitives, riding up himself to 
restrain his own troops ; and he subsequently buried the slain 
with due solemnity. He was anxious by these proceedings to 
conciliate the remainder; for the most warlike portion of his 
opponents had retired to Aitna, where no less than 7000 
hoplites were now assembled along with the Horsemen. 
Dionysius sent thither envoys to invite them to return to 
Syracuse, promising the largest amnesty for the past. But it 
was in vain that his envoys expatiated upon his recent for- 
bearance towards the fugitives and decent interment of the 
slain. Few could be induced to come back, except such as 
had left their wives and families at Syracuse in his power. 
The larger proportion, refusing all trust in his word and all 
submission to his command, remained in exile at Ztna. Such 
as did return were well treated, in hopes of inducing the rest 
gradually to follow their example.* 

Thus was Dionysius rescued from a situation apparently 
desperate, and re-established in his dominion ; chiefly through 
the rash presumption (as on the former occasion after the 
retreat from Gela), the want of persevering union, and the 
absence of any commanding leader, on the part of his 
antagonists. His first proceeding was to dismiss the newly- 
arrived Campanians. For though he had to thank them mainly 
for his restoration, he was well aware that they were utterly 
faithless, and that on the first temptation they were likely to 
turn against him.? But he adopted other more efficient means 

1 Diodor, xiv. 9. 

4% Diodor. xiv. 9. The subsequent proceedings of the Campanians 
justified his wisdom in dismissing them. They went to Entella (a town 
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for strengthening his dominion in Syracuse, and for guarding 
against a repetition of that danger from which he had so recently 
escaped. He was assisted in his proceedings by a Lace- 
dzemonian envoy named Aristus, recently despatched by the 
Spartans for the ostensible purpose of bringing about an 
amicable adjustment of parties at Syracuse. While Nikotelés, 
who had been sent from Corinth, espoused the cause. of the 
Syracusan people, and put himself at their head to obtain for 
them more or less of free government—Aristus, on the contrary, 
lent himself to the schemes of Dionysius. He seduced the people 
away from Nikotelés, whom he impeached and caused to be 
slain, Next, pretending himself to act along with the people, 
and to employ the great ascendency of Sparta in defence of 
their freedom, he gained their confidence, and then betrayed 
them. The despot was thus enabled to strengthen himself 
more decisively than before, and probably to take off the 
effective popular leaders thus made known to him ; while the 
mass of the citizens were profoundly discouraged by finding 
Sparta enlisted in the conspiracy against their liberties. 

Of this renovated tide of success Dionysius took advantage, 
to strike another important blow. During the season of 
harvest, while the citizens were busy in the fields, hecaused the 
houses in the city to be searched, and seized all the arms found 
therein. Not satisfied with thus robbing his opponents of the 
means of attack, he further proceeded to construct additional 
fortifications round the islet of Ortygia, to augment his standing 
army of mercenaries, and to build fresh ships. Feeling more 
than ever that his dominion was repugnant to the Syracusans, 
and rested only on naked force, he thus surrounded himself 
with precautions probably stronger than any other Grecian 
despot had ever accumulated. He was yet further strengthened 
by the pronounced and active support of Sparta, now at the 
among the dependencies of Carthage, in the south-western portion of Sicily 
—Diod. xiv. 48), where they were welcomed and hospitably treated by the 
inhabitants. In the night they set upon the Entellan citizens by surprise, 
put them all to death, married their widows and daughters, and kept 
possession of the town for themselves. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 10. "AwésreiAay (of AaxeBaipdviot) “Apioror, &v¥pa ray 
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suynaracxevd(ovres thy dpxhy, oxhxoor Ele bv Atordaoy bik rds 
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maximum of her imperial ascendency ;1 and by the presence 
of the mighty Lysander at Syracuse as her ambassador to 
countenance and exalt him.? “Bhe Spartan alliance however 
did not prevent him from enrolling among his mercenaries a 
considerable fraction of the Messenians, the bitter enemies of 
Sparta ; who were now driven out of Naupaktus and Kephallenia 
with no other possession left except their arms ®—and whose 
restoration to Peloponnesus by Epaminondas, about thirty 
years afterwards, has been described in a preceding chapter. 

So large a mercenary force, while the people at Syracuse 
were prostrate and in no condition for resistance, naturally 
tempted Dionysius to seek conquest as well as plunder beyond 
the border. Not choosing as yet to provoke a war with 
Carthage, he turned his arms to the north and north-west of 
the Syracusan territory ; the Grecian (Chalkidic or Ionic) cities, 
Naxus, Katana, and Leontini—and the Sikels, towards the 
centre of Sicily, The three Chalkidic cities were the old 
enemies of Syracuse, but Leontini had been conquered by the 
Syracusans even before the Athenian expedition, and remained 
asa Syracusan possession until the last peace with the Cartha- 
ginians, when it had been declared independent. Naxus and 
Katana had contrived to retain their independence against 
Syracuse, even after the ruin of the Athenian armament under 
Nikias. At the head of a powerful force, Dionysius marched 
out from Syracuse first against the town of A®tna, occupied by 
a considerable body of Syracusan exiles hostile to his dominion. 
Though the place was strong by situation,* yet these men, too 
feeble to resist, were obliged to evacuate it; upon which he 
proceeded to attack Leontini. But on summoning the inhabi- 
tants to surrender, he found his propositions rejected, and 
every preparation made for a strenuous defence ; so that he 
could do nothing more than plunder the territory around, and 
then advanced onward into the interior Sikel territory, towards 
Enna and Erbita. 

His march in this direction, however, was little more than a 
feint, for the purpose of masking his real views upon Naxus and 
Katana, with both which cities he had already opened intrigues. 
Arkesilaus, general of Katana, and Proklés, general of Naxus, 
were both carrying on corrupt negotiations for the purpose of 


1 Diodor xiv. 10, Kal rh Aoerd rapeonend(ere pbs thy dogddcuy ris 
Bos, bs by Epyois Hn reipay elAngés, bri wav bxoudrovew of Zupacobaro: 
xy uy TOD py BovAcvery. 
t plutarch, Lysander, ¢. 2. ® Diodor. xiv. 34. 
« Diodor. xiv. 58. 
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selling to him the liberty of their native cities. Until the 
negotiations were completed, Dionysius wished to appear as 
if turning his arms elsewhere, and therefore marched against 
Enna. Here he entered into conspiracy with an Ennean 
citizen named Aeimnestus, whom he instigated to seize the 
sceptre of his native town—by promises of assistance, on con- 
dition of being himself admitted afterwards. Aeimnestus made 
the attempt and succeeded, but did not fulfil his engagement to 
Dionysius : who resented this proceeding so vehemently, that 
he assisted the Ennzeans in putting down Aecimnestus, delivered 
him as prisoner into their hands, and then retired, satisfied with 
such revenge, without further meddling. He next marched 
against Erbita, before which he passed his time with little or 
no result, until the bribes promised at Naxus and Katana had 
taken effect. 

At length the terms were fully settled. Dionysius was ad- 
mitted at night by Arkesilaus into Katana, seized the city, dis- 
armed the inhabitants, and planted there a powerful garrison. 
‘Naxus was next put into his hands, by the like corruption on 
the part of Proklés ; who was rewarded with a large bribe, and 
with the privilege of preserving his kinsmen. Both cities were 
given up to be plundered by his soldiers; after which the walls 
as well as the houses were demolished, and the inhabitants sold 
as slaves. The dismantled site of Katana was then assigned to 
a body of Campanian mercenaries in the service of Dionysius, 
who however retained in his possession hostages for their 
fidelity ;} the site of Naxus, to the indigenous Sikels in the 
neighbourhood. These captures struck so much terror into the 
Leontines, that when Dionysius renewed his attack upon them, 
they no longer felt competent to resist. He required them to 
surrender their city, to remove to Syracuse, and there to reside 
for the future as citizens ; which term meant, at the actual time, 
as subjects of his despotism. The Leontines obeyed the 
requisition, and their city thus again became an appendage 
of Syracuse.? 

These conquests of Dionysius, achieved mainly by corrupting 
the generals of Naxus and Katana, were of serious moment, 
and spread so much alarm among the Sikels of the interior, 
that Archonidés, the Sikel prince of Erbita, thought it prudent 
to renounce his town and soil; withdrawing to a new site 
beyond the Nebrode mountains, on the northern coast of the 
island, more out of the reach of Syracusan attack. Here, with 
his mercenary soldiers and with a large portion of his people 

1 Diodor. xiv. 61. ® Diodor. xiv. 15. 
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who voluntarily accompanied him, he founded the town of 
Alzesa.! 

Strengthened at home by these successes abroad, the sanguine 
despot of Syracuse was stimulated to still greater enterprises. 
He resolved to commence aggressive war with the Carthaginians. 
But against such formidable enemies, large preparations were 
indispensable, defensive as well as offensive, before his design 
could be proclaimed. First, he took measures to ensure the 
defensibility of Syracuse against all contingencies. Five 
Grecian cities on the south of the island, one of them the 
second in Sicily, had already undergone the deplorable fate of 
being sacked by a Carthaginian host ; a calamity, which might 
possibly be in reserve for Syracuse also, especially if she herself 
provoked a war, unless the most elaborate precautions were 
taken to render a successful blockade impossible. 

Now the Athenian blockade under Nikias had impressed 
valuable lessons on the mind of every Syracusan. Thecity had 
then been well-nigh blocked up by a wall of circumvallation 
carried from sea to sea; which was actually more than half 
completed, and would have been entirely completed, had the 
original commander been Demosthenés instead of Nikias. The 
prodigious importance of the slope of Epipole to the safety of 
the city had been demonstrated by the most unequivocal evi- 
dence. Ina preceding volume, I have already described the 
site of Syracuse and the relation of this slope to the outer 
city called Achradina. Epipole was a gentle ascent west of 
Achradina. It was bordered, along both the north side and 
the south side, by lines of descending cliff, cut down pre- 
cipitously, about twenty feet deep in their lowest part. These 
lines of cliff nearly converged at the summit of the slope, 
called Euryalus; leaving a narrow pass or road between 
elevated banks, which communicated with the country both 
north and west of Syracuse. Epipole thus formed a triangle 
upon an inclined plane, sloping upward from its base, the 
outer wall of Achradina, to its apex at Euryalus ; and having 
its two sides formed, the one by the northern, the other 
by the southern, line of cliffs. This apex formed a post of 
the highest importance, commanding the narrow road which 
approached Epipolz from its westem extremity or summit, 
and through which alone it was easy for an army to get on 


1 Dicdor. xiv. 16. This Archonidés may probably have been son of the 
Sikel prince Archonidés, who, having taken active part as anally of Nikias 
andthe “Athenian invaders against’ Syracase, died just before Gylippus 
reached Sicily (Thucyd. vii. 1). 
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the declivity of Epipolz, since the cliffs on each side were 
steep, though less steep on the northern side than on the 
southern Unless an enemy acquired possession of this 
slope, Syracuse could never be blocked up from the northern 
sea at Trogilus to the Great Harbour; an enterprise, which 
Nikias and the Athenians were near accomplishing, because 
they first surprised from the northward the position of Euryalus, 
and from thence poured down upon the slope of Epipole, I 
have already described how the arrival of Gylippus deprived 
them of superiority in the ficld at a time when their line 
of circumvallation was already half finished—having been 
carried from the centre of Epipole southward down to the 
Great Harbour, and being partially completed from the same 
point across the northern half of Epipolz to the sea at Trogilus ; 
how he next intercepted their farther progress, by carrying out, 
from the outer wall of Achradina, a cross-wall traversing their 
intended line of circumvallation and ending at the northern 
cliff; how he finally erected a fort or guard-post on the summit 
of Euryalus, which he connected with the cross-wall just men- 
tioned by a single wall of junction carried down the slope of 
Epipole.? 

Both the danger which Syracuse had then incurred, and the 
means whereby it had been obviated, were fresh in the recollec- 
tion of Dionysius. Since the Athenian siege, the Syracusans 
may perhaps have preserved the fort erected by Gylippus near 
Euryalus ; but they had pulled down the wall of junction, the 
cross-wall, and the outer wall of protection constructed between 
the arrival of Nikias in Sicily and his commencement of the 
siege, enclosing the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenités. The 
outer city of Syracuse was thus left with nothing but the wall of 
Achradina, with its two suburbs or excrescences, Tyché and 
Neapolis. Dionysius now resolved to provide for Syracuse a 
protection substantially similar to that contrived by Gylippus, 
yet more comprehensive, elaborate, and permanent. He 
carried out an outer line of defence, starting from the sea near 
the port called Trogilus, enclosing the suburb called Tyché 
(which adjoined Achradina to the north-west), and then ascend- 

1 See the Dissertation of Saverio Cavallari—Zur Topographie von 
Syke (Gottingen, 1845), p. 

, for a further eoealtcn of these points, my account of the siege 
of Sprague by the Athenians, vol. vii. ch. lix., Ix.—and the Appendix 
at the end of that volume, illustrated by two plans of the city and its 
environs, 

The reader will also find at the end of vol. xi. a plan of Syracuse as 
it stood after the additions made by Dionysius, 
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ing westward, along the brink of the northern cliff of Epipole, 
to the summit of that slope at Euryalus, The two extremities 
thus became connected together—not as in the time of 
Gylippus,} by a single cross-wall carried out from the city-wall 
to the northern cliff, and then joined at an angle by another 
single wall descending the slope of Epipol from Euryalus, but 
—by one continuous new line bordering the northern cliffdown 
to the sea. And the new line, instead of being a mere single 
wall, was now built under the advice of the best engineers, with 
lofty and frequent towers interspersed throughout its length, to 
serve both as means of defence and as permanent quarters for 
soldiers. Its length was thirty stadia (about 3} English miles) ; 
it was constructed of large stones carefully hewn, some of them 
four feet in length.2 The quarries at hand supplied abundant 
materials, and for the labour necessary, Dionysius brought 
together all the population of the city and its neighbourhood, 
out of whom he selected 60,000 of the most effective hands to 
work'on the wall Others were ordered to cut the stones in 
the quarry, while 6000 teams of oxen were put in harness to 
draw them to the spot. The work was set out by furlongs and 
by smaller spaces of too feet each to regiments of suitable 
number, each under the direction of an overseer.® 

As yet, we have heard little about Dionysius except acts of 
fraud, violence, and spoliation for the purpose of establishing 
his own dominion over Syracuse, and aggrandising himself by 
new conquests on the borders. But this new fortification was 
a work of different import. Instead of being, like his forts and 
walls in Ortygia, a guardhouse both of defence and aggression 
merely for himself against the people of Syracuse—it was a 
valuable protection to the people, and to himself along with 
them, against foreign besiegers. It tended much to guarantee 
Syracuse from those disasters which had so recently befallen 
Agrigentum and the other cities. Accordingly, it was exceed- 
ingly popular among the Syracusans, and produced between 
them and Dionysius a sentiment of friendship and harmony 
such as had not before been seen. Every man laboured at the 
work not merely with good-will, but with enthusiasm ; while the 
despot himself displayed unwearied zeal, passing whole days 
on the spot, and taking part in all the hardship and difficulty. 
He showed himself everywhere amidst the mass, as an un- 

1 Thucyd. vi. 75. 

? Diodor. xiv. 18, Al@wr rerpaxdSwr. The stones may have been cubes 
of four feet ; but this does not certainly appear. 
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guarded citizen, without suspicion or reserve, in marked contrast 
with the harshness of his previous demeanour,! proclaiming 
rewards for the best and most rapid workmen ; he also provided 
attendance or relief for those whose strength gave way. Such 
was the emulation thus inspired, that the numbers assembled, 
often toiling by night as well as by day, completed the whole 
wall in the space of twenty days. The fort at Euryalus, which 
formed the termination of this newly-constructed line of wall, 
is probably not to be understood as comprised within so short 
a period of execution ; at least in its complete consummation. 
For the defences provided at this fort (either now or at a later 
period) were prodigious in extent as well as elaborate in work- 
manship ; and the remains of them exhibit, even to modern 
observers, the most complete specimen preserved to us of 
ancient fortification? To bring them into such a condition 
must have occupied a longer time than twenty days, Even as 
to the wall, perhaps, twenty days is rather to be understood as 
indicating the time required for the essential continuity of its 
line, leaving towers, gates, &c., to be added afterwards. 

To provide defence for Syracuse against a besieging army, 
however, was only a small part of the extensive schemes of 
Dionysius. What he meditated was aggressive war against the 
Carthaginians ; for which purpose, he not only began to accu- 
mulate preparations of every kind on the most extensive scale, 
but also modified his policy both towards the Syracusans and 
towards the other Sicilian Greeks. 

Towards the Syracusans his conduct underwent a material 
change. The cruelty and oppression which had hitherto marked 
his dominion was discontinued ; he no longer put men to death, 
or sent them into banishment, with the same merciless hand as 
before. In place of such tyranny, he now substituted com- 
parative mildness, forbearance, and conciliation. Where the 
system had before been so fraught with positive maltreatment 
to many and alarm to all, the mitigation of it must have been 
sensibly as well as immediately felt. And when we make pre- 


2 Diodor. xiv. 18. Ka@dAov Bt dweBdyevos Tb ris &pxiis Adpos, Bubrqy 
abrdy dreBelevve, &c. 

‘Compare cap. 45 and cap. 47—wotvres 7d Bipos vir réy ¢owluuy 
drunparelas, &e. 

3 According to the testimony of Saverio Cavallari, the architect under 
whose directions the excavations were made in 1839, whereby these remains 
were first fully disclosed (Zur Topographie von Syrakus, p. 21). 
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sent to our minds the relative position of Dionysius and the 
Syracusans, we shall see that the evil inflicted by his express 
order by no means represented the whole amount of evil which 
they suffered. He occupied the impregnable fortress of Ortygia, 
with the entire harbour, docks, and maritime means of the city. 
The numerous garrison in his pay, and devoted to him, con- 
sisted in great part of barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers and of 
liberated slaves, probably also non-Hellenic. The Syracusans 
resident in the outer city and around were not only destitute of 
the means of defensive concert and organisation, but were also 
disarmed. For these mercenaries either pay was to be provided 
from the contributions of the citizens, or lands from their pro- 
perties ; for them, and for other partisans also, Dionysius had 
enforced spoliations and transfers of land and house-property 
by wholesale! Now, while the despot himself was inflicting 
tyrannical sentences for his own purposes, we may be sure that 
these men, the indispensable instruments of his tyranny, would 
neither of themselves be disposed to respect the tranquillity of 
the other citizens, nor be easily constrained to do so. It was 
not, therefore, merely from the systematic misrule of the chief 
that the Syracusans had to suffer, but also from the insolence 
and unruly appetites of the subordinates. And accordingly 
they would be doubly gainers, when Dionysius, from anxiety 
to attack the Carthaginians, thought it prudent to soften the 
rigour of his own proceedings ; since his example, and in case 
of need his interference, would restrict the licence of his own 
partisans. The desire for foreign conquest made it now his 
interest to conciliate some measure of good-will from the Syra- 
cusans ; or at least to silence antipathies which might become 
embarrassing if they broke out in the midst of a war. And 
he had in this case the advantage of resting on another anti- 
pathy, powerful and genuine in their minds. Hating as well 
as fearing Carthage, the Syracusans cordially sympathised in 
the aggressive schemes of Dionysius against her; which held 
out a prospect of relief from the tyranny under which they 
groaned, and some chance of procuring a restoration of the 
arms snatched from them.? 

Towards the Sicilian Greeks, also, the conduct of Dionysius 
was mainly influenced by his anti-Carthaginian projects, which 
made him eager to put aside, or at least to defer, all possibil- 
ities of war in other quarters. The inhabitants of Rhegium, 
on the Italian side of the Strait of Messina, had recently mani- 
fested a disposition to attack him. They were of common 

1 Diodor. xiv. 7. ® Diodor. xiv. 45. 
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Chalkidic origin with Naxus and Katana, the two cities which 
Dionysius had recently conquered and enslaved. Sixteen years 
before, when the powerful Athenian armament visited Sicily 
with the ostensible view of protecting the Chalkidic cities against 
Syracuse, the Rhegines, in spite of their fellowship of race, had 
refused the invitation of Nikias? to lend assistance, being then 
afraid of Athens. But subsequent painful experience had taught 
them, that to residents in or near Sicily, Syracuse was the more 
formidable enemy of the two, The ruin of Naxus and Katana, 
with the great extension of Syracusan dominion northward, had 
filled them with apprehension from Dionysius, similar to the 
fears of Carthage, inspired to the Syracusans themselves by the 
disasters of Agrigentum and Gela, Anxious to revenge their 
enslaved kinsmen, the Rhegines projected an attack upon 
Dionysius before his power should become yet more formidable ; 
a resolution, in which they were greatly confirmed by the insti- 
gations of the Syracusan exiles (now driven from Aitna and the 
other neighbouring cities to Rhegium), confident in their assur- 
ances that insurrection would break out against Dionysius at 
Syracuse, so soon as any foreign succour should be announced 
as approaching. Envoys were sent across the strait to Messéné, 
soliciting co-operation against Dionysius, upon the urgent plea 
that the ruin of Naxus and Katana could not be passed over, 
either in generosity or in prudence, by neighbours on either 
side of the strait. These representations made so much im- 
pression on the generals of Messéné, that without consulting 
the public assembly, they forthwith summoned the military 
force of the city, and marched along with the Rhegines towards 
the Syracusan frontier—6oo0o Rhegine and 4000 Messenian 
hoplites—6oo Rhegine and 400 Messenian horsemen—with 50 
Rhegine triremes. But when they reached the frontiers of the 
Messenian territory, a large portion of the soldiers refused to 
follow their generals farther. A citizen named Laomedon 
headed the opposition, contending that the generals had no 
authority to declare war without a public vote of the city, and 
that it was imprudent to attack Dionysius unprovoked. Such 
was the effect of these remonstrances, that the Messenian soldiers 
returned back to their city ; while the Rhegines, believing them- 
selves to be inadequate to the enterprise single-handed, went 
home also.? 

Apprised of the attack meditated, Dionysius had already led 
his troops to defend the Syracusan frontier. But he now re- 
conducted them back to Syracuse, and listened favourably to 
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propositions for peace which speedily reached him, from 
Rhegium and Messéné.!_ He was anxious to conciliate them 
for the present, at all price, in order that the Carthaginians, 
when he came to execute his plans, might find no Grecian allies 
to co-operate with them in Sicily. He acquired an influence 
in Messéné, by making to the city large concessions of conter- 
minous territory ; on which side of the border, or how acquired, 
we do not know. He further endeavoured to open an intimate 
connexion with Rhegium by marrying a Rhegine wife; with 
which view he sent a formal message to the citizens, asking 
permission to contract such an alliance, accompanied with a 
promise to confer upon them important benefits, both in terri- 
torial aggrandisement and in other ways. After a public debate, 
the Rhegines declined his proposition. The feeling in their 
city was decidedly hostile to Dionysius, as the recent destroyer 
of Naxus and Katana ; and it appears that some of the speakers 
expressed themselves with contemptuous asperity, remarking 
that the daughter of the public executioner was the only fit 
wife for him? Taken by itself, the refusal would be sufficiently 
galling to Dionysius. But when coupled with such insulting 
remarks (probably made in public debate in the presence of 
his own envoys, for it seems not credible that the words should 
have been embodied in the formal reply or resolution of the 
assembly), it left the bitterest animosity ; a feeling, which we 
shall hereafter find in full operation. 

Refused at Rhegium, Dionysius sent to prefer a similar 
request, with similar offers, at the neighbouring city of Lokri; 
where it was favourably entertained. It is remarkable that 
Aristotle comments upon this acquiescence of the Lokrians as 
an act of grave imprudence, and as dictated only by the anxiety 
of the principal citizens, in an oligarchical government, to seek 
for aggrandisement to themselves out of such an alliance. The 
request would not have been granted (Aristotle observes) either 
in a democracy or in a well-balanced aristocracy, The marital 
connexion now contracted by Dionysius with a Lokrian female, 
Doris the daughter of a citizen of distinction named Xenetus, 
produced as an ultimate consequence the overthrow of the 
oligarchy of Lokri# And even among the Lokrians, the 


1 Diodor. xiv. 40. 2 Diodor, xiv. 44, 106, 107. 

3 Diodorus, where he first mentions the answer, does not give this 
remark as comprised in it ; though he afterwards alludes to itas having been 
said to be (pact) so comprised (xiv. 44-107). 
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request was not granted without opposition. A citizen named 
Aristeidés (one of the companions of Plato), whose daughter 
Dionysius had solicited in marriage, returned for answer 
that he would rather see her dead than united to a despot. 
In revenge for this bitter reply, Dionysius caused the sons of 
Aristeidés to be put to death.) 

But the amicable relations which Dionysius was at so much 
pains to establish with the Greek cities near the Strait of 
Messéné, were destined chiefly to leave him free for prepara- 
tions against Carthage ; which preparations he now commenced 
on a gigantic scale. Efforts so great and varied, combined not 
merely with forecast but with all the scientific appliances then 
available, have not hitherto come before us throughout this 
history. “The terrible effect with which Hannibal had recently 
employed his battering machines against Selinus and Himera, 
stimulated Dionysius to provide himself with the like imple- 
ments in greater abundance than any Greek general had ever 
before possessed. He collected at Syracuse, partly by con- 
straint, partly by allurement, all the best engineers, mechanists, 
armourers, artisans, &c., whom Sicily or Italy could furnish. 
He set them upon the. construction of machines and other 
muniments of war, and upon the manufacture of arms offensive 
as well as defensive, with the greatest possible assiduity. The 
arms provided were of great variety ; not merely such as were 
suitable for Grecian soldiers, heavy or light, but also such as 
were in use among the different barbaric tribes round the 
Mediterranean, Gauls, Iberians, Tyrrhenians, &c., from whom 
Dionysius intended to hire mercenaries ; so that every different 
soldier would be furnished, on arriving, with the sort of weapon 
which had become habitual to him. All Syracuse became a 
bustling military workshop—not only the market-places, por- 
ticos, palzestre, and large private houses, but also the fore- 
chambers and back-chambers of the various temples. Diony- 
sius distributed the busy multitude into convenient divisions, 
each with some eminent citizen as superintendent. Visiting 
them in person frequently, and reviewing their progress, he 
recompensed largely, and invited to his table, those who pro- 
duced the greatest amount of finished work. As he further 
offered premiums for inventive skill, the competition of inge- 
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nious mechanists originated several valuable warlike novelties ; 
especially the great projectile engine for stones and darts, 
called Catapulta, which was now for the first time devised. 
We are told that the shields fabricated during this season of 
assiduous preparation were not less than 140,000 in number, 
and the breast-plates 14,000, many of them unrivalled in work- 
manship, destined for the body-guard and the officers. Helmets, 
spears, daggers, &c., with other arms and weapons in indefinite 
variety, were multiplied in corresponding proportion! The 
magazines of arms, missiles, machines, and muniments of war 
in every variety, accumulated in Ortygia, continued stupendous 
in amount through the whole life of Dionysius, and even down 
to the downfall of his son.? 

If the preparations for land-warfare were thus stupendous, 
those for sea-warfare were fully equal, if not superior. The 
docks of Syracuse were filled with the best ship-builders, 
carpenters, and artisans ; numerous wood-cutters were sent to 
cut ship-timber on the well-clothed slopes of Aitna and the 
Calabrian Apennines; teams of oxen were then provided to 
drag it to the coast, from whence it was towed in rafts to 
Syracuse. The existing naval establishment of Syracuse com- 
prised 110 triremes; the existing docks contained 150 ship- 
houses, or covered slips for the purpose either of building or 
housing a trireme. But this was very inadequate to the con- 
ceptions of Dionysius, who forthwith undertook the construction 
of 160 new ship-houses, each competent to hold two vessels— 
and then commenced the building of new ships of war to the 
number of 200; while he at the same time put all the existing 
vessels and docks into the best state of repair. Here too, as 
in the case of the catapulta, the ingenuity of his architects 
enabled him to stand forth as a maritime inventor. As yet, 
the largest ship of war which had ever moved on the Grecian 
or Mediterranean waters, was the trireme, which was rowed by 
three banks or tiers of oars. It was now three centuries since 
the first trireme had been constructed at Corinth and Samos 
by the inventive skill of the Corinthian Ameinoklés ;° it was 
not until the period succeeding the Persian invasion that even 
triremes had become extensively employed ; nor had any larger 
vessels ever been thought of. The Athenians, who during the 
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interval between the Persian invasion and their great disaster 
at Syracuse had stood pre-eminent and set the fashion in all 
nautical matters, were under no inducement to build above the 
size of the trireme. As their style of manceuvring consisted of 
rapid evolutions and changes in the ship’s direction, for the pur- 
pose of striking the weak parts of an enemy’s ship with the beak 
of their own—so, if the size of their ship had been increased, 
her capacity for such nimble turns and movements would have 
been diminished. But the Syracusans had made no attempt 
to copy the rapid evolutions of the Athenian navy. On the 
contrary, when fighting against the latter in the confined 
harbour of Syracuse! they had found every advantage in 
their massive build of ships, and straightforward impact of 
bow driven against bow. For them, the larger ships were the 
more suitable and efficient; so that Dionysius or his naval 
architects, full of ambitious aspirations, now struck out the 
plan of building ships of war with four or five banks of oars 
instead of three ; that is, quadriremes, or quinqueremes, instead 
of triremes.? Not only did the Syracusan despot thus equip a 
naval force equal in number of ships to Athens in her best 
days ; but he also exhibited ships larger than Athens had ever 
possessed, or than Greece had ever conceived. 

In all these offensive preparations against Carthage, as in 
the previous defences on Epipola, the spontaneous impulse of 
the Syracusans generally went hand in hand with Dionysius.® 
Their sympathy and concurrence greatly promoted the success 
of his efforts, for this immense equipment against the common 
enemy. Even with all this sympathy, indeed, we are at a loss 
to understand, nor are we at all informed, how he found money 
to meet so prodigious an outlay. 

After the material means for war had thus been completed 
—an operation which can hardly have occupied less than two 
or three years—it remained to levy men. On this point, the 
ideas of Dionysius were not less aspiring. Besides his own 
numerous standing force, he enlisted all the most effective 
among the Syracusan citizens, as well as from cities in his 
dependency. He sent friendly addresses, and tried to acquire 
popularity, among the general body of Greeks throughout the 
island. Of his large fleet, one-half was manned with Syracusan 
rowers, marines, and officers; the other half with seamen 
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enlisted from abroad. He further sent envoys both to Italy and 
to Peloponnesus to obtain auxiliaries, with offers of the most 
liberal pay. From Sparta, now at the height of her power, 
and courting his alliance as a means of perpetuity to her own 
empire, he received such warm encouragement, that he was 
enabled to enlist no inconsiderable numbers in Peloponnesus ; 
while many barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers from the western 
regions near the Mediterranean were hired also.! He at length 
succeeded, to his satisfaction, in collecting an aggregate army, 
formidable not less from numbers and bravery, than from 
elaborate and diversified equipment. His large and well- 
stocked armoury (already noticed) enabled him to furnish 
each newly-arrived soldier, from all the different nations, with 
native and appropriate weapons.” 

When all his preparations were thus complete, his last step 
was to celebrate his nuptials, a few days previous to the active 
commencement of the war. He married, at one and the same 
time, two wives—the Lokrian Doris (already mentioned), and 
a Syracusan woman named Aristomaché, daughter of his partisan 
Hipparinus (and sister of Dion, respecting whom much will occur 
hereafter). ‘The first use made of one among his newly-invented 
quinquereme vessels, was to sail to Lokri, decked out in the 
richest ornaments of gold and silver, for the purpose of con- 
yeying Doris in state to Ortygia. Aristomaché was also 
brought to his house in a splendid chariot with four white 
horses.? He celebrated his nuptials with both of them in his 
house on the same day; no one knew which bed-chamber he 
visited first; and both of them continued constantly to live 
with him at the same table, with equal dignity, for many years. 
He had three children by Doris, the eldest of whom was 
Dionysius the younger; and four by Aristomaché ; but the 
latter was for a considerable time childless; which greatly 
chagrined Dionysius. Ascribing her barrenness to magical 
incantations, he put to death the mother of his other wife 
Doris, as the alleged worker of these mischievous influences.‘ 
It was the rumour at Syracuse that Aristomaché was the most 
beloved of the two. But Dionysius treated both of them 
well, and both of them equally; moreover his son by Doris 
succeeded him, though he had two sons by the other.. His 
nuptials were celebrated with banquets and festive recreations, 
wherein all the Syracusan citizens as well as the soldiers 
partook. The scene was probably the more grateful to 

1 Diodor. xiv. 43, 44, 45+ ® Diodor. xiv. 41. 
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Dionysius, as he seems at this moment, when every man’s 
mind was full of vindictive impulse and expected victory 
against Carthage, to have enjoyed a real short-lived popularity, 
and to have been able to move freely among the people ; with- 
out that fear of assassination which habitually tormented his 
life even in his inmost privacy and bed-chamber—and that 
extremity of suspicion which did not except either his wives 
or his daughters. 

After a few days devoted to such fellowship and festivity, 
Dionysius convoked a public assembly, for the purpose of 
formally announcing the intended war. He reminded the 
Syracusans that the Carthaginians were common enemies to 
Greeks in general, but most of all to the Sicilian Greeks—as 
recent events but too plainly testified. He appealed to their 
generous sympathies on behalf of the five Hellenic cities, in 
the southern part of the island, which had lately undergone 
the miseries of capture by the generals of Carthage, and were 
still groaning under her yoke. Nothing prevented Carthage 
(he added) from attempting to extend her dominion over the 
rest of the island, except the pestilence under which she had 
herself been suffering in Africa. To the Syracusans, this ought 
to be an imperative stimulus for attacking her at once, and 
rescuing their Hellenic brethren, before she had time to recover.” 

These motives were really popular and impressive, There 
was besides another inducement, which weighed with Dionysius 
to hasten the war, though he probably did not dwell upon it 
in his public address to the Syracusans. He perceived that 
various Sicilian Greeks were migrating voluntarily with their 
properties into the territory of Carthage; whose dominion, 
though hateful and oppressive, was, at least while untried, 
regarded by many with less terror than his dominion when 
actually suffered. By commencing hostilities at once, he 
expected not only to arrest such emigration, but to induce 
such Greeks as were actually subjects of Carthage to throw 
off her yoke and join him.® 

Loud acclamations from the Syracusan assembly hailed the 
proposition for war with Carthage ; a proposition, which only 
converted into reality what had been long the familiar expecta- 
tion of every man. And the war was rendered still more 
popular by the permission, which Dionysius granted forth- 
with, to plunder all the Carthaginian residents and mercantile 

_} Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 20, 57-63; Valer. Maxim. ix. 13; Diodor. 
xiv. 2. 
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property either in Syracuse or in any of his dependent cities. 
We are told that there were not only several domiciliated 
Carthaginians at Syracuse, but also many loaded vessels be- 
longing to Carthage in the harbour, so that the plunder was 
lucrative! But though such may have been the case in 
ordinary times, it seems hardly credible, that under the actual 
circumstances, any Carthaginian (person or property) can have 
been at Syracuse except by accident; for war with Carthage 
had been long announced, not merely in current talk, but in 
the more unequivocal language of overwhelming preparation. 
Nor is it easy to understand how the prudent Carthaginian 
Senate (who probably were not less provided with spies at 
Syracuse than Dionysius was at Carthage *) can have been so 
uninformed as to be taken by surprise at the last moment, 
when Dionysius sent thither a herald formally declaring war ; 
which herald was not sent until after the licence for private 
plunder had been previously granted. He peremptorily 
required the Carthaginians to relinquish their dominion over 
the Greek cities in Sicily, as the only means of avoiding war. 
To such a proposition no answer was returned, nor probably 
expected. But the Carthaginians were now so much prostrated 
(like Athens in the second and third years of the Peloponnesian 
war) by depopulation, suffering, terrors, and despondency, 
arising out of the pestilence which beset them in Africa, that 
they felt incompetent to any serious effort and heard with 
alarm the letter read from Dionysius. There was however no 
alternative, so that they forthwith despatched some of their 
ablest citizens to levy troops for the defence of their Sicilian 
possessions.* 

The first news that reached them was indeed appalling. 

1 Diodor, xiv. 46. 

There were also Greeks, and seemingly Greeks of some consideration, 
who resided at Carthage and seemed to have continued resident there 
throughout the war between the Carthaginians and Dionysius (Diodor. xiv. 
77).. We should infer, from their continuing to reside there, that the Car- 
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Dionysius against their countrymen resident at Syracuse ; and further, it 
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Dionysius had marched forth with his full power, Syracusan as 
well as foreign, accumulated by so long a preparation. It 
was a power, the like of which had never been beheld in 
Greece ; greater even than that wielded by his predecessor 
Gelon eighty years before. If the contemporaries of Gelon 
had been struck with awe! at the superiority of his force to 
anything that Hellas could show elsewhere, as much or more 
would the same sentiment be felt by those who surrounded 
Dionysius. More intimately still was a similar comparison, 
with the mighty victor of Himera, present to Dionysius him- 
self. He exulted in setting out with an army yet more im- 
posing, against the same enemy, and for the same purpose 
of liberating the maritime cities of Sicily subject to Carthage ;* 
cities whose number and importance had since fearfully 
augmented. 

These subject-cities, from Kamarina on one side of the 
island to Selinus and Himera on the other, though there were 
a certain number of Carthaginian residents established there, 
had no effective standing force to occupy or defend them on 
the part of Carthage ; whose habit it was to levy large mercenary 
hosts for the special occasion and then to disband them after- 
wards. Accordingly, as soon as Dionysius with his powerful 
army passed the Syracusan border, and entered upon his march 
westward along the southern coast of the island, proclaiming 
himself as liberator—the most intense anti-Carthaginian mani- 
festations burst forth at once, at Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, 
Selinus, and Himera. These Greeks did not merely copy the 
Syracusans in plundering the property of all Carthaginians 
found among them, but also seized their persons, and put them 
to death with every species of indignity and torture. A fright- 
ful retaliation now took place for the cruelties recently com- 
mitted by the Carthaginian armies, in the sacking of Selinus, 
Agrigentum, and the other conquered cities.’ The Hellenic 
i 145. Ta 84 FéAmvos xptyara ueydaa tAtyere elvas, obda- 
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war-practice, in itself sufficiently rigorous, was aggravated into 
a merciless and studied barbarity, analogous to that which had 
disfigured the late proceedings of Carthage and her western 
mercenaries. These “Sicilian vespers,” which burst out 
throughout all the south of Sicily against the Carthaginian 
residents, surpassed even the memorable massacre known 
under that name in the thirteenth century, wherein the Ange- 
vine knights and soldiers were indeed assassinated, but not 
tortured. Diodorus tells us that the Carthaginians learnt from 
the retaliation thus suffered, a lesson of forbearance. It will not 
appear, however, from their future conduct, that the lesson 
was much laid to heart; while it is unhappily certain, that 
such interchange of cruelties with less humanised neighbours, 
contributed to lower in the Sicilian Greeks that measure of 
comparative forbearance which characterised the Hellenic 
race in its own home. 

Elate with this fury of revenge, the citizens of Kamarina, 
Gela, Agrigentum, and Selinus joined Dionysius on his march 
along the coast. He was enabled, from his abundant stock of 
recently fabricated arms, to furnish them with panoplics and 
weapons ; for it is probable that as subjects of Carthage they 
had been disarmed. Strengthened by all these reinforcements, 
he mustered a force of 80,000 men, besides more than 3000 
cavalry ; while the ships of war which accompanied him along 
the coast were nearly 200, and the transports, with stores and 
battering machines, not less than 500. With this prodigious 
army, the most powerful hitherto assembled under Grecian 
command, he appeared before the Carthaginian settlement of 
Motyé, a fortified seaport in a little bay immediately north of 
Cape Lilybaum.? 

Of the three principal establishments of Carthage in Sicily— 
Motyé, Panormus (Palermo), and Soloeis—Motyé was at once 
the nearest to the mother-city,? the most important, and the 
most devoted. It was situated (like the original Syracuse in 
Ortygia) upon a little islet, separated from Sicily by a narrow 
strait about two-thirds of a mile in breadth, which its citizens 
had bridged over by means of a mole, so as to form a regular, 
though narrow footpath. It was populous, wealthy, flourish- 
ing, and distinguished for the excellence both of its private 
houses and its fortifications. Perceiving the approach of 
Dionysius, and not intimidated by the surrender of their 
neighbours and allies, the Elymi at Eryx, who did not dare to 
resist so powerful a force—the Motyénes put themselves in the 

1 Diodor. xiv. 47. 8 Thucyd. vi. 2; Pausan. v. 25, 3. 
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best condition of defence. They broke up their mole, and 
again insulated themselves from Sicily, in the hope of holding 
out until relief should be sent from Carthage. Resolved to 
avenge upon Motyé the sufferings of Agrigentum and Selinus, 
Dionysius took a survey of the place in conjunction with his 
principal engineers. It deserves notice, that this is among the 
earliest sieges recorded in Grecian history wherein we read of 
a professed engineer as being directly and deliberately called 
on to advise the best mode of proceeding.? 

Having formed his plans, he left his admiral Leptinés with a 
portion of the army to begin the necessary works, while he 
himself with the remainder laid waste the neighbouring 
territory dependent on or allied with Carthage. The Sikani 
and others submitted to him ; but Ankyri, Soloeis, Panormus, 
Egesta, and Entella, all held out, though the citizens were con- 
fined to their walls, and obliged to witness, without being able 
to prevent, the destruction of their lands.* Returning from 
this march, Dionysius pressed the siege of Motyé with the 
utmost ardour, and with all the appliances which his engineers 
could devise. Having moored his transports along the beach, 
and hauled his ships of war ashore in the harbour, he under- 
took the laborious task of filling up the strait (probably of no 
great depth) which divided Motyé from the main island ;*—or 
at least as much of the length of the strait as was sufficient to 
march across both with soldiers and with battering engines, 
and to bring them up close against the walls of the city. The 
numbers under his command enabled him to achieve this 
enterprise, though not without a long period of effort, during 
which the Carthaginians tried more than once to interrupt his 
proceedings. Not having a fleet capable of contending in 
pitched battle against the besiegers, the Carthaginian general 
Imilkon tried two successive manceuvres. He first sent a 
squadron of ten ships of war to sail suddenly into the harbour 
of Syracuse, in hopes that the diversion thus operated would 
constrain Dionysius to detach a portion of his fleet from Motyé. 
Though the attack, however, was so far successful as to destroy 
many merchantmen in the harbour, yet the assailants were 
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beaten off without making any more serious impression, or 
creating the diversion intended Imilkon next made an 
attempt to surprise the armed ships of Dionysius, as they lay 
hauled ashore in the harbour near Motyé. Crossing over from 
Carthage by night, with 100 ships of war, to the Selinuntine 
coast, he sailed round Cape Lilybzum, and appeared at day- 
break off Moty&. His appearance took every man by surprise. 
He destroyed or put to flight the ships on guard, and sailed 
into the harbour prepared for attack while as yet only a few 
of the Syracusan ships had been got afloat. As the harbour 
was too confined to enable Dionysius to profit by his great 
superiority in number and size of ships, a great portion of his 
fleet would have been now destroyed, had it not been saved by 
his numerous land-force and artillery on the beach. Showers 
of missiles, from this assembled crowd, as well as from the 
decks of the Syracusan ships, prevented Imilkon from advanc- 
ing far enough to attack with effect. The newly-invented 
engine called the catapulta, of which the Carthaginians had as 
yet had no experience, was especially effective ; projecting 
large masses to a great distance, it filled them with astonish- 
ment and dismay. While their progress was thus arrested, 
Dionysius employed a new expedient to rescue his fleet from 
the dilemma in which it had been caught. His numerous 
soldiers were directed to haul the ships, not down to the 
harbour, but landward, across a level tongue of land, more than 
two miles in breadth, which separated the harbour of Motyé 
from the outer sea. Wooden planks were laid so as to form a 
pathway for the ships; and in spite of the great size of the 
newly-constructed quadriremes and quinqueremes, the strength 
and ardour of the army sufficed for this toilsome effort of 
transporting eighty ships across in one day, The entire fleet, 
double in number to that of the Carthaginians, being at length 
got afloat, Imilkon did not venture on a pitched battle, but 
returned at once back to Africa.? 

Though the citizens of Motyé saw from the walls the mourn- 
ful spectacle of their friends retiring, their courage was nowise 
abated, They knew well that they had no mercy to expect ; 
that the general ferocity of the Carthaginians in their hour of 
victory, and especially the cruel treatment of Greek captives 
even in Motyé itself, would now be retaliated ; and that their 
only chance lay in a brave despair. The road across the 
strait having been at length completed, Dionysius brought up 
his engines and began his assault. While the catapulta with 

1 Diodor. xiv. 50. ® Diodor. xiv. 50; Polyraous, v. 2, 6. 
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its missiles prevented defenders from showing themselves on 
the battlements, battering-rams were driven up to shake or 
overthrow the walls. At the same time large towers on wheels 
were rolled up, with six different stories in them one above the 
other, and in height equal to the houses, Against these means 
of attack the besieged on their side elevated lofty masts above 
the walls, with yards projecting outwards. Upon these yards 
stood men protected from the missiles by a sort of breastwork, 
and holding burning torches, pitch, and other combustibles, 
which they cast down upon the machines of the assailants. 
Many machines took fire in the wood-work, and it was not 
without difficulty that the conflagration was extinguished. 
After a long and obstinate resistance, however, the walls were 
at length overthrown or carried by assault, and the besiegers 
rushed in, imagining the town to be in their power. But the 
indefatigable energy of the besieged had already put the houses 
behind into a state of defence, and barricaded the streets, so 
that a fresh assault, more difficult than the first, remained to be 
undertaken. The towers on wheels were rolled near, but 
probably could not be pushed into immediate contact with the 
houses in consequence of the ruins of the overthrown wall 
which impeded their approach. Accordingly the assailants 
were compelled to throw out wooden platforms or bridges from 
the towers to the houses, and to march along these to the 
attack. But here they were at great disadvantage, and suffered 
severe loss. The Motyénes, resisting desperately, prevented 
them from setting firm foot on the houses, slew many of them 
in hand-combat, and precipitated whole companies to the 
ground, by severing or oversetting the platform. For several 
days this desperate combat was renewed. Not a step was 
gained by the besiegers, yet the unfortunate Motyénes became 
each day more exhausted, while portions of the foremost 
houses were also overthrown. Every evening Dionysius re- 
called his troops to their night’s repose, renewing the assault 
next morning. Having thus brought the enemy into an 
expectation that the night would be undisturbed, he on one 
fatal night took them by surprise, sending the Thurian Archy- 
lus with a chosen body of troops to attack the foremost 
defences. This detachment, planting ladders and climbing up 
by means of the half-demolished houses, established themselves 
firmly in a position within the town before resistance could 
be organised. In vain did the Motyénes, discovering the 
stratagem too late, endeavour to dislodge them. The main 
force of Dionysius was speedily brought up across the artificial 
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earthway to confirm their success, and the town was thus 
carried, in spite of the most gallant resistance, which continued 
even after it had become hopeless.) 

The victorious host who now poured into Motyé, incensed 
not merely by the length and obstinacy of the defence, but also 
by antecedent Carthaginian atrocities at Agrigentum and else- 
where, gave full loose to the sanguinary impulses of retaliation. 
They butchered indiscriminately men and women, the aged 
and the children, without mercy to any one. The streets were 
thus strewed with the slain, in spite of all efforts on the part 
of Dionysius, who desired to preserve the captives that they 
might be sold as slaves, and thus bring in a profitable return. 
But his orders to abstain from slaughter were not obeyed, nor 
could he do anything more than invite the sufferers by pro- 
clamation to take refuge in the temples ; a step, which most of 
them would probably resort to uninvited. Restrained from 
further slaughter by the sanctuary of the temples, the victors 
now tumed to pillage. Abundance of gold, silver, precious 
vestments, and other marks of opulence, the accumulations of 
a long period of active prosperity, fell ‘into their hands ; and 
Dionysius allowed to them the full plunder of the town, as a 
recompense for the toils of the siege. He further distributed 
special recompenses to those who had distinguished them- 
selves; 100 mina being given to Archylus, the leader of the 
successful night-surprise. All the surviving Motyénes he sold 
into slavery; but he reserved for a more cruel fate Daimenés 
and various other Greeks who had been taken among them. 

. These Greeks he caused to be crucified ; a specimen of the 
Pheenician penalties transferred by example to their Hellenic 
neighbours and enemies. 

The siege of Motyé having occupied nearly all the summer, 
Dionysius now re-conducted his army homeward. He left at 
the place a Sikel garrison under the command of the Syracusan 
Biton, as well as a large portion of his fleet, 120 ships, under 
the command of his brother Leptinés ; who was instructed to 
watch for the arrival of any force from Carthage, and to employ 
himself in besieging the neighbouring towns of Egesta and 
Entella. The operations against these two towns however had 
little success. The inhabitants defended themselves bravely, 
and the Egesteeans were even successful, through a well- 
planned nocturnal sally, in burning the enemy’s camp, with 
many horses, and stores of all kind in the tents, Neither of 
the two towns was yet reduced, when, in the ensuing spring, 

1 Diodor. xiv. 51, 52, 53. ® Diodor. xiv. 53. 
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Dionysius himself returned with his main force from Syracuse. 
He reduced the inhabitants of Halikyee to submission, but 
effected no other permanent conquest, nor anything more than 
devastation of the neighbouring territory dependent upon 
Carthage.? 

Presently the face of the war was changed by the arrival of 
Imilkon from Carthage. Having been elevated to the chief 
magistracy of the city, he now brought with him an over- 
whelming force, collected as well from the subjects in Africa as 
from Iberia and the Western Mediterranean. It amounted, 
even in the low estimate of Timzus, to 100,000 men, reinforced 
afterwards in Sicily by 30,000 more—and in the more ample 
computations of Ephorus, to 300,000 foot, 4000 horse, 400 
chariots of war, 400 ships of war, and 600 transports carrying 
stores and engines. Dionysius had his spies at Carthage,” even 
among men of rank and politicians, to apprise him of all 
movements or public orders. But Imilkon, to obviate know- 
ledge of the precise point in Sicily where he intended to land, 
gave to the pilots sealed instructions, to be opened only when 
they were out at sea, indicating Panormus (Palermo) as the 
place of rendezvous. The transports made directly for that 
port, without nearing the land elsewhere ; while Imilkon with 
the ships of war approached the harbour of Motyé and 
sailed from thence along the coast to Panormus. He probably 
entertained the hope of intercepting some portion of the 
Syracusan fleet. But nothing of the kind was found practi- 
cable ; while Leptinés on his side was even fortunate enough 
to be able to attack, with thirty triremes, the foremost vessels 
of the large transport-fleet on their voyage to Panormus. He 
destroyed no less than fifty of them, with 5000 men, and 200 
chariots of war; yet the remaining fleet reached the port in 
safety, and were there joined by Imilkon with the ships of war. 
The land-force being disembarked, the Carthaginian general 
led them to Motyé, ordering his ships of war to accompany him 
along the coast. In his way he regained Eryx, which was at 


1 Diodor. xiv. 54. 

Leptinés was brother of Dionysius (xiv. 102 ; xv. 7), thoughhe afterwards 
married the daughter of Dionysius—a marriage not condemned by Grecian 
sentiment. 

® Justin. xx. §. One of these Carthaginians of rank, who, from political 
enmity to Hanno, wrote letters in Greek to communicate information to 
Dionysius, was detected and punished as a traitor. On this occasion, the 
Carthaginian senate is said to have enacted a law, forbidding alll citizens to 
learn Greek—either to write it or to speak it. 

® Diodor. xiv. 54; Polysenus, v. 10, 1. 
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heart Carthaginian, having only been intimidated into sub- 
mission to Dionysius during the preceding year. He then 
attacked Motyé, which he retook, seemingly after very little 
resistance. It had held out obstinately against the Syracusans 
a few months before, while in the hands of its own Car- 
thaginian inhabitants, with their families and properties around 
them; but the Sikel garrison had far less motive for stout 
defence. 

Thus was Dionysius deprived of the conquest which had 
cost him so much blood and toil during the preceding summer. 
We are surprised to learn that he made no effort to prevent its 
re-capture, though he was then not far off, besieging Egesta— 
and though his soldiers, elate with the successes of the preced- 
ing year, were eaget for a general battle. But Dionysius, 
deeming this measure too adventurous, resolved to retreat to 
Syracuse. His provisions were failing, and he was at a great 
distance from allies, so that defeat would have been ruinous. 
He therefore returned to Syracuse, carrying with him some of 
the Sikanians, whom he persuaded to evacuate their abode in 
the Carthaginian neighbourhood, promising to provide them 
with better homes elsewhere. Most of them however declined 
his offers ; some (among them, the Halikyzeans) preferring to 
resume their alliance with Carthage. Of the recent acquisitions 
nothing now remained to Dionysius beyond the Selinuntine 
boundary ; but Gela, Kamarina, Agrigentum, and Selinus had 
been emancipated from Carthage, and were still in a state 
of dependent alliance with him; a result of moment—yet 
seemingly very inadequate to the immense warlike preparations 
whereby it had been attained. Whether he exercised a wise 
discretion in declining to fight the Carthaginians, we have not 
sufficient information to determine. But his army appear to 
have been dissatisfied with it, and it was among the causes of 
the outbreak against him shortly afterwards at Syracuse.? 

Thus left master of the country, Imilkon, instead of trying 
to reconquer Selinus and Himera, which had probably been 
impoverished by recent misfortunes—resolved to turn his arms 
against Messéné in the north-east of the island; a city as yet 
fresh and untouched—-so little prepared for attack that its walls 
were not in good repair—and moreover at the present moment 
yet further enfeebled by the absence of its horsemen in the 
army of Dionysius:* Accordingly, he marched along the 

2 Diodor. xiv. 55. ® Diodor. xiv. 55. 

® Diodor. xiv. 56, 57. Tia iSlwv trxday dy Zupaxotous Bvrwy, &c. . « 
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northern coast of Sicily, with his fleet coasting in the same 
direction to co-operate with him. He made terms with 
Kephalcedium and Therma, captured the island of Lipara, and 
at length reached Cape Pelérus, a few miles from Messéné. 
His rapid march and unexpected arrival struck the Messenians 
with dismay. Many of them, conceiving defence to be impossible 
against so numerous a host, sent away their families and their 
valuable property to Rhegium or elsewhere. On the whole, how- 
ever, a spirit of greater confidence prevailed, arising in part from 
an ancient prophecy preserved among the traditions of the town, 
purporting that the Carthaginians should one day carry water 
in Messéné. The interpreters affirmed that “to carry water” 
meant, of course, “to be a slave;” hence the Messenians, 
persuading themselves that this portended defeat to Imilkon, 
sent out their chosen military force to meet him at Pelérus, 
and oppose his disembarkation. The Carthaginian commander 
seeing these troops on their march, ordered his fleet to sail 
forward into the harbour of the city, and attack it from seaward 
during the absence of the defenders. A north wind so 
favoured the advance of theships, that they entered the harbour 
full sail, and found the city on that side almost unguarded. 
The troops who had marched out towards Pelérus hastened back, 
but were too late ;1 while Imilkon himself also, pushing forward 
by land, forced his way into the town over the neglected parts 
of the wall. Messéné was taken; and its unhappy population 
fled in all directions for their lives. Some found refuge in the 
neighbouring cities ; others ran to the hill-forts of the Messenian 
territory, planted as a protection against the indigenous Sikels ; 
while about 200 ofthem near the harbour, cast themselves into 
the sea, and undertook the arduous task of swimming across to 
the Italian coast, in which fifty of them succeeded? 

Though Imilkon tried in vain to carry by assault some of 
the Messenian hill-forts, which were both strongly placed and 
gallantly defended—yet his capture of Messéné itself was an 
event both imposing and profitable. It deprived Dionysius of 
an important ally, and lessened his facilities for obtaining 
succour from Italy. But most of all, it gratified the anti- 
Hellenic sentiment of the Punic general and his army, counter- 
balancing the capture of Motyé in the preceding year. Having 

Compare another Senge of inattention to the state of their walls, on the 
part of the Messenians (xix. 65). 

T leon and the Athenians took Tordné by a similar manceuvre (Thucyd. 


2). 
my Diodor. xiv. 57. 
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taken scarce any captives, Imilkon had nothing but unconscious 
stone and wood upon which to vent his antipathy. He 
ordered the town, the walls, and all the buildings, to be 
utterly burnt and demolished; a task, which his numerous 
host are said to have executed so effectually, that there 
remdined hardly anything but ruins without a trace of human 
residence.! He received adhesion and reinforcements from 
most of the Sikels? of the interior, who had been forced to 
submit to Dionysius a year or two before, but detested his 
dominion. To some of these Sikels, the Syracusan despot had 
assigned the territory of the conquered Naxians, with their city 
probably unwalled. But anxious as they were to escape from 
him, many had migrated to a point somewhat north of Naxus— 
to the hill of Taurus, immediately over the sea, unfavourably 
celebrated among the Sikel population as being the spot where 
the first Greek colonists had touched on arriving in the island. 
Their migration was encouraged, multiplied, and organised, 
under the auspices of Imilkon, who prevailed upon them to 
construct, upon the strong eminence of Taurus, a fortified post 
which formed the beginning of the city afterwards known as 
Tauromenium.’ Magon was sent with the Carthaginian fleet 
to assist in the enterprise. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, greatly disquieted at the capture of 
Messéné, exerted himself to put Syracuse in an effective 
position of defence on her northem frontier. Naxus and 
Katana being both unfortified, he was forced to abandon them, 
and he induced the Campanians whom he had planted in 
Katana to change their quarters to the strong town called Atna, 
on the skirt of the mountain so named. He made Leontini 
his chief position; strengthening as much as possible the 
fortifications of the city as well as those of the neighbouring 
country forts, wherein he accumulated magazines of provisions 


1 Diodor. xiv. 58. "Iplavev 32 rfis Mecohuns 7d relxn karaondtas, 
mpoctrate rois orpariérais xaraedeiv ras olkias ets fSados, xal uhre 
xépapov, uh? Any, ur EAdo pdtv trodwme’s, BAAR 7d poy KaTaxadoal, Ta 
Bi ovrrplya. Taxd 88 rh tar orpariwtay woruxeiple AaBévtwr Tay Ipyar 
owréreay, 1 w6uS Kyvworos Av, Sxov xpbrepor abrhs olkeicbar cvvéBawev. 
“Opav yap tov rérov néppe wiv dxd ray cvupaxlduv wédeav KEXupicnevor, 
eixaipdraroy 38 Tay wep ZueAlay Brra, xpofpnre Broiv Odrepoy, H Terkws 
Bolnarov Biarnpeiy, 4 Bve-xepi wal wodvxpévioy why wriaw abriis ylvecda, 

see ody rd aps rods “EAAnvas uicos ey ti Tay Meconvloy 

xia, &c. 

It would appear, however, that the demolition of Messéné can hardly have 
been carried so far in fact as Imilkon intended ; since the city reappears. 
shortly afterwards in renewed integrity. 

® Diodor. xiv. 59-76. 3 Diodor. xiv, 59, 
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from the fertile plains around. He had still a force of 36,600 
foot and more than 3000 horse ; he had also a fleet of 180 ships 
of war—triremes and others. During the year preceding, he 
had brought out both a land-force and a naval force much 
superior to this, even for purposes of aggression ; how it happened 
that he could now command no more, even for defence and at 
home—or what had become of the remainder—we are not told. 
Of the 180 ships of war, 60 were only manned by the extra- 
ordinary proceeding of liberating slaves. Such sudden and 
serious changes in the amount of military force from year to 
year, are perceptible among Carthaginians as well as Greeks— 
indeed throughout most part of Grecian history ;—the armies 
being got together chiefly for special occasions, and then 
dismissed. Dionysius further despatched envoys to Sparta, 
soliciting a reinforcement of t1ooo mercenary auxiliaries.! 
Having thus provided the best defence that he could through- 
out the territory, he advanced forward with his main land-force 
to Katana, having his fleet also moving in co-operation, 
immediately off shore. 

Towards this same point of Katana the Carthaginians were 
now moving, in their march against Syracuse. Magon was 
directed to coast along with the fleet from Taurus (Tauromenium) 
to Katana, while Imilkon intended himself to march with the 
land-force on shore, keeping constantly near the fleet for the 

purpose of mutual support. But his scheme was defeated by 
a remarkable accident. A sudden eruption took place from 
Etna ; so that the stream of lava from the mountain to the sea 
forbade all possibility of marching along the shore to Katana, 
and constrained him to make a considerable circuit with his 
army on the land-side of the mountain. Though he accelerated 
his march as much as possible, yet for two days or more he was 
unavoidably cut off from the fleet; which under the command 
of Magon was sailing southward towards Katana. 

Dionysius availed himself of this circumstance to advance 
beyond Katana along the beach stretching northward, to meet 
Magon in his approach, and attack him separately. The 
Carthaginian fleet was much superior in number, consisting of 
500 sail in all; a portion of which, however, were not strictly 
ships of war, but armed merchantmen—that is, furnished with 
brazen bows for impact against an enemy, and rowed with oars. 
But on the other hand, Dionysius had a land-force close at 
hand to co-operate with his fleet ; an advantage, which in ancient 
naval warfare counted for much, serving in case of defeat as a 

1 Diodor. xiv. 58. 
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refuge to the ships, and in case of victory as intercepting or 
abridging the enemy’s means of escape. Magon, alarmed 
when he came in sight of the Grecian land-force mustered on 
the beach, and the Grecian fleet rowing up to attack him— 
was nevertheless constrained unwillingly to accept the battle. 
Leptinés, the Syracusan admiral—though ordered by Dionysius 
to concentrate his ships as much as possible, in consequence 
of his inferior numbers—attacked with boldness, and even with 
temerity ; advancing himself with thirty ships greatly before 
the rest, and being apparently farther out tosea than the enemy. 
His bravery at first appeared successful, destroying or damaging 
the headmost ships of the enemy. But their superior numbers 
presently closed round him, and after a desperate combat, 
fought in the closest manner, ship to ship and hand to hand, 
he was forced to sheer off, and to seek escape seaward. His 
main fleet, coming up in disorder, and witnessing his defeat, 
were beaten also, after a strenuous contest. All of them fled, 
either landward or seaward as they could, under vigorous 
pursuit by the Carthaginian vessels ; and in the end, no less 
than roo of the Syracusan ships, with 20,000 men, were 
numbered as taken, or destroyed. Many of the crews, swim- 
ming or floating in the water on spars, strove to get to land to 
the protection of their comrades. But the Carthaginian small 
craft, sailing very near to the shore, slew or drowned these 
unfortunate men, even under the eyes of friends ashore who 
could render no assistance. The neighbouring water became 
strewed, both with dead bodies and with fragments of broken 
ships. As victors, the Carthaginians were enabled to save 
many of their own seamen, either on board of damaged ships, 
or swimming fortheir lives. Yet their own loss too was severe ; 
and their victory, complete as it proved, was dearly purchased.! 

Though the land-force of Dionysius had not been at all 
engaged, yet the awful defeat of his fleet induced him to give 
immediate orders for retreating, first to Katana and afterwards 
yet farther to Syracuse. As soon as the Syracusan army had 
evacuated the adjoining shore, Magon towed all his prizes to 
land, and there hauled them up on the beach ; partly for repair, 
wherever practicable—partly as visible proofs of the magnitude 
of the triumph for encouragement to his own armament. 
Stormy weather just then supervening, he was forced to haul 
his own ships ashore also for safety, and remained there for 
several days refreshing the crews. To keep the sea under 
such weather would have been scarcely practicable ; so that if 

. 2 Diodor, xiv. 60. 
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Dionysius, instead of retreating, had continued to occupy the 
shore with his unimpaired land-force, it appears that the 
Carthaginian ships would have been in the greatest danger ; 
constrained either to face the storm, to run back a considerable 
distance northward, or to make good their landing against a 
formidable enemy, without being able to wait for the arrival of 
Imilkon.. The latter, after no very long interval, came up, so 
that the land-force and the navy of the Carthaginians were now 
again in co-operation. While allowing his troops some days of 
tepose and enjoyment of the victory, he sent envoys to the 
town of Aitna, inviting the Campanian mercenary soldiers to 
break with Dionysius and join him. Reminding them that 
their countrymen at Entella were living in satisfaction as a 
dependency of Carthage (which they had recently testified by 
resisting the Syracusan invasion), he promised to them an 
accession of territory, and a share in the spoils of the war, to 
be wrested from Greeks who were enemies of Campanians not 
less than of Carthaginians. The Campanians of tna would 
gladly have complied with his invitation, and were only 
restrained from joining him by the circumstance that they had 
given hostages to the despot of Syracuse, in whose army also 
their best soldiers were now serving. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, in marching back to Syracuse, found 
his army grievously discontented. Withdrawn from the scene 
of action without even using their arms, they looked forward to 
nothing better than a blockade at Syracuse, full of hardship and 
privation. Accordingly many of them protested against retreat, 
conjuring him to lead them again to the scene of action, that 
they might either assail the Carthaginian fleet in the confusion 
of landing, or join battle with the advancing land-force under 
Imilkon. At first, Dionysius consented to such change of 
scheme. But he was presently reminded that unless he 
hastened back to Syracuse, Magon with the victorious fleet 
might sail thither, enter the harbour, and possess himself of the 
city ; in the same manner as Imilkon had recently succeeded 
at Messéné. Under these apprehensions he renewed his 
original order for retreat, in spite of the vehement protest of 

1 Diodor. xiv. 60, 61. Compare the speech of Theodérus at Syracuse 
afterwards (c. 68), from which we gather a more complete idea of what 
passed after the battle. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 61. Kal xaBddou 88 ray ‘EAASvaw yévos dwedelxvve word uior 
bxdoxov ray HAAwy eOvay. 

These manifestations of anti-Hellenic sentiment, among the various 
neighbours of the Sicilian Greeks, are important to notice, though they are | 
not often brought before us. | 
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his Sicilian allies; who were indeed.so incensed that most of 
them quitted him at once.1 

Which of the two was the wiser plan, we have no sufficient 
means to determine. But the circumstances seem not to have 
been the same as those preceding the capture of Messéné; for 
Magon was not in a condition to move forward at once with the 
fleet, partly from his loss in the recent action, partly from the 
stormy weather ; and might perhaps have been intercepted in 
the very act of landing, if Dionysius had moved rapidly back to 
the shore. As far as we can judge, it would appear that the 
complaints of the army against the hasty retreat of Dionysius 
rested on highly plausible grounds. He nevertheless persisted, 
and reached Syracuse with his army not only much discour- 
aged, but greatly diminished by the desertion of allies. He 
lost no time in sending forth envoys to the Italian Greeks and 
to Peloponnesus, with ample funds for engaging soldiers, and 
urgent supplications to Sparta as well as to Corinth? Poly- 
xenus his brother-in-law, employed on this mission, discharged 
his duty with such diligence, that he came back in a compara- 
tively short space of time, with thirty-two ships of war under 
the command of the Lacedzmonian Pharakidas.® 

Meanwhile Imilkon, having sufficiently refreshed his troops 
after the naval victory off Katana, moved forward towards 
Syracuse both with the fleet and the land-force. The entry of 
his fleet into the Great Harbour was ostentatious and imposing ; 
far above even that of the second Athenian armament, when 
Demosthenés first exhibited its brilliant but short-lived force.‘ 
‘Two hundred and eight ships of war first rowed in, marshalled 
in the best order and adorned with the spoils of the captured 
Syracusan ships. These were followed by transports, 500 of 
them carrying soldiers, and tooo others either empty or 
bringing stores and machines. The total number of vessels, 
we are told, reached almost 2000, covering a large portion of 
the Great Harbour. The numerous land-force marched up 
about the same time; Imilkon establishing his head-quarters 

2 Diodor. xiv. 61. 4 Diodor. xiv. 61. 

8 Diodor. xiv, 63. 

Polyznus (v. 8, 2) recounts a manceuvre of Leptindés, practised in bringing 
back a Laccdscmonian reinforcement from Sparta to Sicily, on his voyage 
along the Tarentine coast. Perhaps this may be the Lacedzemonian division 
intended. 

* Thucyd. vii. 42; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21; Diodor. xiii. 11, 

5 Diodor. xiv. 62, The text of Diodorus is here so perplexed as to 
require conjectural alteration, which Rhodomannus has supplied ; yet not so 
as to remove all that is obscure. The word eoGeduera: still remains to be 
explained or corrected, 
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in the temple of Zeus Olympius, nearly one English mile and a 
half from the city. He presently drew up his forces in order 
of battle, and advanced nearly to the city walls; while his ships 
of war also, being divided into two fleets of 100 ships each, 
showed themselves in face of the two interior harbours or docks 
(on each side of the connecting strait between Ortygia and the 
mainland) wherein the Syracusan ships were safely lodged. 
He thus challenged the Syracusans to combat on both 
elements ; but neither challenge was accepted. 

Having by such defiance further raised the confidence of his 
own troops, he first spread them over the Syracusan territory, 
and allowed them for thirty days to enrich themselves by 
unlimited plunder. Next he proceeded to establish fortified 
posts, as essential to the prosecution of a blockade which he 
foresaw would be tedious. Besides fortifying the temple of 
the Olympian Zeus, he constructed two other forts; one at 
Cape Plemmyrium (on the southern entrance of the harbour, 
immediately opposite to Ortygia, where Nikias had erected a 
post also), the other on the Great Harbour, midway between 
Plemmyrium and the temple of the Olympian Zeus, at the little 
bay called Daskon. He further encircled his whole camp, near 
the last-mentioned temple, with a wall; the materials of which 
were derived in part from the demolition of the numerous 
tombs around ; especially one tomb, spacious and magnificent, 
commemorating Gelon and his wife Damareté. In these various 
fortified posts he was able to store up the bread, wine, and 
other provisions which his transports were employed in pro- 
curing from Africa and Sardinia, for the continuous subsistence 
of so mighty an host.! 

It would appear as if Imilkon had first hoped to take the 
city by assault; for he pushed up his army as far as the very 
walls of Achradina (the outer city). He even occupied the 
open suburb of that city, afterwards separately fortified under 
the name of Neapolis, wherein were situated the temples of 
Démétér and Persephoné, which he stripped of their rich 
treasures.? But if such was his plan, he soon abandoned it, 


1 Diodor. xiv. 63. 

3 Diodor. xiv. 63. KareAdBero 88 kal rd vis "Axpadwis xpsdoreioy, nad 
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Cicero (in Verrem, iv. 52, 53) distinctly mentions the temples of Démétér 
and Persephoné, and the statue of Apollo Temenités, as among the charac- 
teristic features of Neapolis ; which proves the identity of ‘Neapelis with 
what Diodorus calls the suburb of Achradina. This identity, recognised by 
Serra di Falco, Colonel Leake, and other authors, is disputed by Saverio 
Cavallari, on grounds which do not appear to me sufficient. 
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and confined himself to the slower process of reducing the city 
by famine. His progress in this enterprise, however, was by 
no means encouraging. We must recollect that he was not, 
like Nikias, master of the centre of Epipolz ; able from thence 
to stretch his right arm southward to the Great Harbour, and 
his left arm northward to the sea at Trogilus. As far as we are 
able to make out, he never ascended the southern cliff, nor got 
upon the slope of Epipolz'; though it seems that at this time 
there was no line of wall along the southern cliff, as Dionysius 
had recently built along the northern. The position of Imilkon 
was confined to the Great Harbour and to the low lands 
adjoining, southward of the cliff of Epipole ; so that the com- 
munications of Syracuse with the country around remained 
partially open on two sides—westward, through the Euryalus at 
the upper extremity of Epipolze—and northward towards Thap- 
sus and Megara, through the Hexapylon, or the principal gate 
in the new fortification constructed by Dionysius along the 
northern cliff of Epipol. The full value was now felt of that 
recent fortification, whk which, protecting Syracuse both to the north 
and west, and guarding the precious position of Euryalus, 
materially impeded the operations of Imilkon. The city was 
thus open, partially at least an two sides, to receive supplies by 
land. And even by sea means were found to introduce pro- 
visions. Though Imilkon had a fleet so much stronger that 
the Syracusans did not dare to offer pitched battle, yet he 
found it difficult to keep such constant watch as to exclude 
their storeships, and ensure the arrival of his own. Dionysius 
and Leptinés went forth themselves from the harbour with 
armed squadrons to accelerate and protect the approach of 
their supplies ; while several desultory encounters took place, 
both of land-force and of shipping, which proved advantageous 
to the Syracusans, and greatly raised their spirits. 

One naval conflict especially, which occurred while Dionysius 
was absent on his cruise, was of serious moment. A corn-ship 
belonging to Imilkon’s fleet being seen entering the Great 
Harbour, the Syracusans suddenly manned five ships of war, 
mastered it, and hauled it into their own dock. To prevent 
such capture, the Carthaginians from their station sent out 
forty ships of war; upon which the Syracusans equipped their 
whole naval force, bore down upon the forty with numbers 
decidedly superior, and completely defeated them. They 
captured the admiral’s ship, damaged twenty-four others, and 

See Colonel Leake, Notes on Syracuse, p. 7-10; Cavallari, zur Topo- 
graphie von Syrakus, p. 20, 
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pursued the rest to the naval station; in front of which they 
paraded, challenging the enemy to battle! As the challenge 
was not accepted, they returned to their own dock, towing in 
their prizes in triumph. 

This naval victory indicated, and contributed much to 
occasion, that turn in the fortune of the siege which each future 
day still further accelerated. Its immediate effect was to fill 
the Syracusin public with unbounded exultation. “Without 
Dionysius we conquer our enemies ; under his command we 
are beaten; why submit to slavery under him any longer? ”’ 
Such was the burst of indignant sentiment which largely per- 
vaded the groups and circles in the city ; strengthened by the 
consciousness that they were now all armed and competent to 
extort freedom—since Dionysius, when the besieging enemy 
actually appeared before the city, had been obliged, as the less 
of two hazards, to produce and re-distribute the arms which he 
had previously taken from them. In the midst of this dis- 
content, Dionysius himself returned from his cruise. To soothe 
the prevalent temper, he was forced to convene a public 
assembly ; wherein he warmly extolled the recent exploit of 
the Syracusans, and exhorted them to strenuous confidence, 
promising that he would speedily bring the war to a close.? 

It is possible that Dionysius, throughout his despotism, may 
have occasionally permitted what were called public assemblies ; 
but we may be very sure, that, if ever convened, they were mere 
matters of form, and that no free discussion or opposition to 
his will was ever tolerated. On the present occasion, he 
anticipated the like passive acquiescence; and after having 
delivered a speech, doubtless much applauded by his own 
partisans, he was about to dismiss the assembly, when a citizen 
named Theodérus unexpectedly rose. He was a Horseman or 
Knight—a person of wealth and station in the city, of high 
character and established reputation for courage. Gathering 
boldness from the time and circumstances, he now stood 
forward to proclaim publicly that hatred of Dionysius, and 
anxiety for freedom, which so many of his fellow-citizens 
around had been heard to utter privately and were well known 
to feel. 

1 Diodor. xiv. 63, 64. ® Diodor. xiv. 64. 
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Diodorus in his history gives us a long harangue (whether 
composed by himself, or copied from others, we cannot tell) as 
pronounced by Theodérus. The main topics of it are such as 
we should naturally expect, and are probably, on the whole, 
genuine. It is a full review, and an emphatic denunciation, of 
the past conduct of Dionysius, concluding with an appeal to 
the Syracusans to emancipate themselves from his dominion. 
“Dionysius (the speaker contends, in substance) is a worse 
enemy than the Carthaginians; who, if victorious, would be 
satisfied with a regular tribute, leaving us to enjoy our proper- 
ties and our paternal polity. Dionysius has robbed us of both. 
He has pillaged our temples of their sacred deposits, He has 
slain or banished our wealthy citizens, and then seized their 
properties by wholesale, to be transferred to his own satellites. 
He has given the wives of these exiles in marriage to his bar- 
barian soldiers. He has liberated our slaves, and taken them 
into his pay, in order to keep their masters in slavery. He has 
garrisoned our own citadel against us, by means of these slaves, 
together with a host of other mercenaries. He has put to death 
every citizen who ventured to raise his voice in defence of the 
laws and constitution. He has abused our confidence—once, 
unfortunately, carried so far as to nominate him general—by 
employing his powers to subvert our freedom, and rule us 
according to his own selfish rapacity in place of justice. He 
has further stripped us of our arms ; these, recent necessity has 
compelled him to restore—and these, if we are men, we shall 
now employ for the recovery of our own freedom.”! 

“If the conduct of Dionysius towards Syracuse has been 
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thus infamous, it has been no better towards the Sicilian Greeks 
generally. He betrayed Gela and Kamarina, for his own pur- 
poses, to the Carthaginians. He suffered Messéné to fall into 
their hands without the least help. He reduced to slavery, by 
gross treachery, our Grecian brethren and neighbours of Naxus 
and Katana ; transferring the latter to the non-Hellenic Cam- 
panians, and destroying the former. He might have attacked 
the Carthaginians immediately after their landing from Africa 
at Panormus, before they had recovered from the fatigue of the 
voyage. He might have fought the recent naval combat near 
the port of Katana, instead of near the beach north of that 
town ; so as to ensure to our fleet, if worsted, an easy and sure 
retreat, Had he chosen to keep his land-force on the spot, he 
might have prevented the victorious Carthaginian fleet from 
approaching land, when the storm came on shortly after the 
battle; or he might have attacked them, if they tried to 
land, at the greatest advantage. He has conducted the war, 
altogether, with disgraceful incompetence; not wishing sin- 
cerely, indeed, to get rid of them as enemies, but preserving 
the terrors of Carthage, as an indirect engine to keep Syracuse 
in subjection to himself. As long as we fought with him, we 
have been constantly unsuccessful ; now that we have come to 
fight without him, recent experience tells us that we can beat 
the Carthaginians, even with inferior numbers. 

‘Let us look out for another leader (concluded Theodérus) 
in place of a sacrilegious temple-robber whom the gods have 
now abandoned. If Dionysius will consent to relinquish his 
dominion, let him retire from the city with his property un- 
molested ; if he will not, we are here all assembled, we are 
possessed of our arms, and we have both Italian and Pelopon- 
nesian allies by our side. The assembly will determine 
whether it will choose leaders from our own citizens—or from 
our metropolis Corinth—or from the Spartans, the presidents 
of all Greece.” 

Such are the main points of the long harangue ascribed to 
Theod6rus ; the first occasion, for many years, on which the 
voice of free speech had been heard publicly in Syracuse. 
Among the charges advanced against Dionysius, which go to 
impeach his manner of carrying on the war against the Cartha- 
ginians, there are several which we can neither admit nor 
reject, from our insufficient knowledge of the facts. But the 
enormities ascribed to him in his dealing with the Syracusans 
—the fraud, violence, spoliation, and bloodshed, whereby he 
had first acquired, and afterwards upheld, his dominion over 
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them—these are assertions of matters of fact, which coincide 
in the main with the previous narrative of Diodorus, and which 
we have no ground for contesting. 

Hailed by the assembly with great sympathy and acclamation, 
this harangue seriously alarmed Dionysius. In his concluding 
words, Theodérus had invoked the protection of Corinth as 
well as of Sparta, against the despot, whom with such signal 
courage he had thus ventured publicly to arraign. Corinthians 
as well as Spartans were now lending aid in the defence, under 
the command of Pharakidas. That Spartan officer came for- 
ward to speak next after Theodérus, Among various other 
sentiments of traditional respect towards Sparta, there still 
prevailed a remnant of the belief that she was adverse to 
despots ; as she really had once been, at an earlier period of 
her history.1_Hence the Syracusans hoped, and even expected, 
that Pharakidas would second the protest of Theodérus, and 
stand forward as champion of freedom to the first Grecian city 
in Sicily.? Bitterly indeed were they disappointed. Dionysius 
had established with Pharakidas relations as friendly as those 
of the Thirty tyrants of Athens with Kallibius the Laceda- 
monian harmost in the acropolis.8 Accordingly Pharakidas in 
his speech not only discountenanced the proposition just made, 
but declared himself emphatically in favour of the despot ; 
intimating that he had been sent to aid the Syracusans and 
Dionysius against the Carthaginians—not to put down the 
dominion of Dionysius. To the Syracusans this declaration 
was a denial of all hope. They saw plainly that in any attempt 
to emancipate themselves, they would have against them not 
merely the mercenaries of Dionysius, but also the whole force 
of Sparta, then imperial and omnipotent ; represented on the 
present occasion by Pharakidas, as it had been in a previous 
year by Aristus, They were condemned to bear their chains 
in silence, not without unavailing curses against Sparta. 
Meanwhile Dicnysius, thus powerfully sustained, was enabled 
to ride over the perilous and critical juncture. His mercenaries 
crowded in haste round his person—having probably been sent 
for, as soon as the voice of a free spokesman was heard. And 

1 Thucyd. i, 18; Herodot. v. 92. 
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he was thus enabled to dismiss an assembly, which had seemed 
for one short instant to threaten the perpetuity of his dominion, 
and to promise emancipation for Syracuse. 

During this interesting and momentous scene, the fate of 
Syracuse had hung upon the decision of Pharakidas: for 
Theodérus, well aware that with a besieging enemy before the 
gates, the city could not be left without a supreme authority, 
had conjured the Spartan commander, with his Lacedzemonian 
and Corinthian allies, to take into his own hands the control 
and organisation of the popular force. There can be little 
doubt that Pharakidas could have done this, if he had been so 
disposed, so as at once to make head against the Carthaginians 
without, and to restrain, if not to put down, the despotism 
within. Instead of undertaking the tutelary intervention 
solicited by the people, he threw himself into the opposite scale, 
and strengthened Dionysius more than ever, at the moment of 
his greatest peril. The proceeding of Pharakidas was doubt- 
less conformable to his instructions from home, as well as to 
the oppressive and crushing policy which Sparta, in these days of 
her unresisted empire (between the victory of A¢gospotami and 
the defeat of Knidus), pursued throughout the Grecian world. 

Dionysius was fully sensible of the danger which he had thus 
been assisted to escape. Under the first impressions of alarm, 
he strove to gain something like popularity ; by a conciliatory 
language and demeanour, by presents adroitly distributed, and 
by invitations to his table! Whatever may have been the 
success of such artifices, the lucky turn, which the siege was 
now taking, was the most powerful of all aids for building up 
his full power anew. 

It was not the arms of the Syracusans, but the wrath of 
Démétér and Persephoné, whose temple (in the suburb of 
Achradina) Imilkon had pillaged, that ruined the besieging 
army before Syracuse. So the piety of the citizens interpreted 
that terrific pestilence which now began to rage among the 
multitude of their enemies without. The divine wrath was 
indeed seconded (as the historian informs us*) by physical 
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causes of no ordinary severity. The vast numbers of the host 
were closely packed together ; it was now the beginning of 
autumn, the most unhealthy period of the year; moreover this 
summer had been preternaturally hot, and the low marshy ground 
near the Great Harbour, under the chill of morning contrasted 
with the buming sun of noon, was the constant source of 
fever and pestilence. These unseen and irresistible enemies 
fell with appalling force upon the troops of Imilkon ; especially 
upon the Libyans, or native Africans, who were found the most 
susceptible. The intense and varied bodily sufferings of this 
distemper—the rapidity with which it spread from man to man 
—and the countless victims which it speedily accumulated— 
appear to have equalled, if not surpassed, the worst days of the 
pestilence of Athens in 429 B.c. Care and attendance upon 
the sick, or even interment of the dead, became impracticable ; 
so that the whole camp presented a scene of deplorable agony, 
aggravated by the horrors and stench of 150,000 unburied 
bodies! The military strength of the Carthaginians was com- 
pletely prostrated by such a visitation. Far from being able to 
make progress in the siege, they were not even able to defend 
themselves against moderate energy on the part of the Syra- 
cusans ; who (like the Peloponnesians during the great plague 
of Athens) were themselves untouched by the distemper.? 
Such was the wretched spectacle of the Carthaginian army, 
clearly visible from the walls of Syracuse. To overthrow it by 
a vigorous attack, was an enterprise not difficult; indeed, so 
sure, in the opinion of Dionysius, that in organising his plan of 
operation, he made it the means of deliberately getting rid of 
some troops in the city who had become inconvenient to him. 
Concerting measures for a simultaneous assault upon the 
Carthaginian station both by sea and land, he entrusted eighty 
ships of war to Pharakidas and Leptings, with orders to move 
at daybreak ; while he himself conducted a body of troops out 
of the city, during the darkness of night; issuing forth by 
Epipolz and Euryalus (as Gylippus had formerly done when 
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he surprised Plemmyrium?), and making a circuit until he 
came, on the other side of the Anapus, to the temple of Kyané ; 
thus getting on the land-side or south-west of the Carthaginian 
position. He first despatched his horsemen, together with a 
regiment of rooo mercenary foot-soldiers, to commence the 
attack. These latter troops had become peculiarly obnoxious 
to him, having several times engaged in revolt and disturbance. 
Accordingly, while he now ordered them up to the assault in 
conjunction with the horse, he at the same time gave secret 
directions to the horse, to desert their comrades and take 
flight. Both his orders were obeyed. The onset having been 
made jointly, in the heat of combat, the horsemen fled, leav- 
ing their comrades all to be cut to pieces by the Carthaginians.” 
We have as yet heard nothing about difficulties arising to 
Dionysius from his mercenary troops, on whosearms his dominion 
rested ; and what we are here told is enough merely to raise 
curiosity without satisfying it. These men are said to have been 
mutinous and disaffected ; a fact, which explains, if it does not 
extenuate, the gross perfidy of deliberately inveigling them to 
destruction, while he still professed to keep them under his 
command. 

In the actual state of the Carthaginian army, Dionysius 
could afford to make them a present of this obnoxious division. 
His own attack, first upon the fort of Polichné, next upon that 
near the naval station at Daskon, was conducted with spirit 
and success, While the defenders, thinned and enfeebled by 
the pestilence, were striving to repel him on the land-side, the 
Syracusan fleet came forth from its docks in excellent spirits 
and order to attack the ships at the station. These Cartha- 
ginian ships, though afloat and moored, were very imperfectly 
manned. Before the crews could get aboard to put them on 
their defence, the Syracusan triremes and quinqueremes, ably 
rowed and with their brazen beaks well directed, drove against 
them on the quarter or mid-ships, and broke through the line 
of their timbers. The crash of such impact was heard afar 
off, and the best ships were thus speedily disabled? Following 
up their success, the Syracusans jumped aboard, overpowered 
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the crews, or forced them to seek safety as they could in flight. 
The distracted Carthaginians being thus pressed at the same 
time by sea and by land, the soldiers of Dionysius from the land- 
side forced their way through the entrenchment to the shore, 
where forty pentekonters were hauled up, while immediately 
near them were moored both merchantmen and triremes. 
The assailants set fire to the pentekonters ; upon which the 
flames, rapidly spreading under a strong wind, communicated 
presently to all the merchantmen and triremes adjacent. 
Unable to arrest this terrific conflagration, the crews were 
obliged to leap overboard ; while the vessels, severed from their 
moorings by the burning of the cables, drifted against each 
other under the wind, until the naval station at Daskon became 
one scene of ruin.’ 

Such a volume of flame, though destroying the naval 
resources of the Carthaginians, must at the same time have 
driven off the assailing Syracusan ships of war, and probably 
also the assailants by land. But to those who contemplated it 
from the city of Syracuse, across the breadth of the Great 
Harbour, it presented a spectacle grand and stimulating in the 
highest degree; especially when the fire was seen towering 
aloft amidst the masts, yards, and sails of the merchantmen. 
The walls of the city were crowded with spectators, women, 
children, and aged men, testifying their exultation by loud shouts, 
and stretching their hands to heaven,—as on the memorable 
day, near twenty years before, when they gained their final 
victory in the same harbour, over the Athenian fleet. Many 
lads and elders, too much excited to remain stationary, rushed 
into such small craft as they could find, and rowed across the 
harbour to the scene of action, where they rendered much 
service by preserving part of the cargoes, and towing away 
some of the enemy’s vessels deserted but not yet on fire. The 
evening of this memorable day left Dionysius and the Syra- 
cusans victorious by land as well as by sea; encamped near 
the temple of Olympian Zeus which had so recently been 
occupied by Imilkon.? Though they had succeeded in forcing 
the defences of the latter both at Polichné and at Daskon, and 
in inflicting upon him a destructive defeat, yet they would not 
aim at occupying his camp, in its infected and deplorable 
condition. 

On two former occasions during the last few years, we have 
seen the Carthaginian armies decimated by pestilence—near 
Agrigentum and near Gela—previous to this last and worst 
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calamity. Imilkon, copying the weakness of Nikias rather than 
the resolute prudence of Demosthenés, had clung to his insalu- 
brious camp near the Great Harbour, long after all hope of 
reducing Syracuse had ceased, and while suffering and death to 
the most awful extent were daily accumulating around him. 
But the recent defeat satisfied even him that his position was 
no longer tenable, Retreat was indispensable; yet nowise 
impracticable—with the brave men, Iberians and others, in his 
army, and with the Sikels of the interior on his side—had he 
possessed the good qualities as well as the defects of Nikias, 
or been capable of anything like that unconquerable energy 
which ennobled the closing days of the latter. Instead of 
taking the best measures available for a retiring march, Imilkon 
despatched a secret envoy to Dionysius, unknown to the 
Syracusans generally ; tendering to him the sum of 300 talents 
which yet remained in the camp, on condition of the fleet and 
army being allowed to sail to Africa unmolested. Dionysius 
would not consent, nor would the Syracusans have confirmed 
any such consent, to let them all escape; but he engaged to 
permit the departure of Imilkon himself with the native 
Carthaginians. The sum of 300 talents was accordingly sent 
across by night to Ortygia; and the fourth night ensuing was 
fixed for the departure of Imilkon and his Carthaginians, with- 
out opposition from Dionysius. During that night forty of 
their ships, filled with Carthaginians, put to sea and sailed in 
silence out of the harbour. Their stealthy flight, however, 
did not altogether escape the notice of the Corinthian seamen 
in Syracuse; who not only apprised Dionysius, but also manned 
some of their own ships and started in pursuit. They overtook 
and destroyed one or two of the slowest sailers; but all the 
rest, with Imilkon himself, accomplished their flight to Carthage. 

Dionysius—while he affected to obey the warning of the 
Corinthians, with movements intentionally tardy and unavail- 
ing—applied himself with earnest activity to act against the 
forsaken army remaining. During the same night he led out 
his troops from the city to the vicinity of their camp. The 
flight of Imilkon, speedily promulgated, had filled the whole 
army with astonishment and consternation. No command— 
no common cause—no bond of union—now remained among 
this miscellaneous host, already prostrated by previous misfor- 
tune. The Sikels in the army, being near to their own 
territory and knowing the roads, retired at once, before day- 
break, and reached their homes. Scarcely had they passed, 
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when the Syracusan soldiers occupied the roads, and barred 
the like escape to others. Amidst the general dispersion of 
the abandoned soldiers, some perished in vain attempts to 
force the passes, others threw down their arms and solicited 
mercy. The Iberians alone, maintaining their arms and order 
with unshaken resolution, sent to Dionysius propositions to 
transfer to him their service; which he thought proper to 
accept, enrolling them among his mercenaries. All the remain- 
ing host, principally Libyans, being stripped and plundered by 
his soldiers, became his captives, and were probably sold as 
slaves. . 

The heroic efforts of Nikias, to open for his army a retreat 
in the face of desperate obstacles, had ended in a speedy death 
as prisoner at Syracuse—yet without anything worse than the 
usual fate of prisoners of war. But the base treason of Imilkon, 
though he ensured a safe retreat home by betraying the larger 
portion of his army, earned for him only a short prolongation 
of life amidst the extreme of ignominy and remorse. When he 
landed at Carthage with the fraction of his army preserved, the 
city was in the deepest distress. Countless family losses, 
inflicted by the pestilence, added a keener sting to the 
unexampled public loss and humiliation now fully made 
known. Universal mourning prevailed ; all public and private 
business was suspended, all the temples were shut, while the 
authorities and the citizens met Imilkon in sad procession on 
the shore. The defeated commander strove to disarm their 
wrath, by every demonstration of a broken and prostrate spirit. 
Clothed in the sordid garment of a slave, he acknowledged 
himself as the cause of all the ruin, by his impiety towards the 
gods; for it was they, and not the Syracusans, who had been 
his real enemies and conquerors. He visited all the temples, 
with words of atonement and supplication—-replied to all the 
inquiries about relatives who had perished under the distemper 
—and then retiring, blocked up the doors of his house, where 
he starved himself to death. 

Vet the season of misfortune to Carthage was not closed by 
his decease. Her dominion over her Libyan subjects was 
always harsh and unpopular, rendering them disposed to rise 
against her at any moment of calamity. Her recent disaster in 
Sicily would have been in itself perhaps sufficient to stimulate 
them into insurrection ; but its effect was aggravated by their 
resentment for the deliberate betrayal of their troops serving 
under Imilkon, not one of whom lived to come back. All the. 
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various Libyan subject-towns had on this matter one common 
feeling of indignation ; all came together in congress, agreed to 
unite their forces, and formed an army which is said to have 
reached 120,000 men. They established their head-quarters 
at Tunés (Tunis), a town within short distance of Carthage 
itself, and were for acertain time so much stronger in the field, 
that the Carthaginians were obliged to remain within their 
walls. For a moment it seemed as if the star of this great 
commercial city was about to set for ever.: The Carthaginians 
themselves were in the depth of despondency, believing them- 
selves to be under the wrath of the goddesses Démétér and 
her daughter Persephoné; who, not content with the terrible 
revenge already taken in Sicily, for the sacrilege committed by 
Imilkon, were still pursuing them into Africa. Under the 
extreme religious terror which beset the city, every means were 
tried to appease the offended goddesses. Had it been supposed 
that the Carthaginian gods had been insulted, expiation would 
have been offered by the sacrifice of human victims—and 
those too the most precious, such as beautiful captives, or 
children of conspicuous citizens. But on this occasion, the 
insult had been offered to Grecian gods, and atonement was 
to be made according to the milder ceremonies of Greece. 
The Carthaginians had never yet instituted in their city any 
worship of Démétér or Persephoné; they now established 
temples in honour of these goddesses, appointed several of 
their most eminent citizens to be priests, and consulted the 
Greeks resident among them, as to the form of worship most 
suitable to be offered. After having done this, and cleared 
their own consciences, they devoted themselves to the prepara- 
tion of ships and men for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
It was soon found that Démétér and Persephoné were not 
implacable, and that the fortune of Carthage was returning. 
The insurgents, though at first irresistible, presently fell into 
discord among themselves about the command. Having no 
fleet, they became straitened for want of provisions, while 
Carthage was well supplied by sea from Sardinia. From these 
and similar causes, their numerous host gradually melted away, 
and rescued the Carthaginians from alarm at the point where 
they were always weakest. The relations of command and 
submission, between Carthage and her Libyan subjects, were 
established as they had previously stood, leaving her to recover 
slowly from her disastrous reverses.! 

But though the power of Carthage in Africa was thus restored, 

1 Diodor, xiv. 77. 
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in Sicily it was reduced to the lowest ebb. It was long before 
she could again make head with effect against Dionysius, who 
was left at liberty to push his conquests in another direction, 
against the Italiot Greeks. The remaining operations of his 
reign—successful against the Italiots, unsuccessful against 
Carthage—will come to be recounted in my next succeeding 
chapter. 


END OF VOL. X 
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